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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION 

I  HAYB  again  subjected  the  book  to  a  thorough  revision.  The 
sections  dealing  with  nerve  regeneration,  the  pituitary  bodj,  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  cerebellum,  the 
functions  of  spinal  cord  and  cerebrum,  and  many  others  have  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten.  The  chapter  on  respiration  has  been 
divided  into  two,  and  rearranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  easier 
for  students  to  understand.  New  chapters  on  the  autonomic 
nervous  system,  the  conservation  of  energy,  temperature,  the  lipoids, 
deep  sensibility,  and  the  physiology  of  conscious  states  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  considerable  nimiber  of  new  illustrations  added. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  several  friends  and  colleagues  for  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  my  task.  To  Mr  Barcroft,  M.A.,  F.R.S;,  of 
King's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  I  owe  the  main  part  of  the  new  chapters 
on  respiration,  conservation  of  energy,  and  temperature.  Professor 
C.  S.  Myers  has  again  helped  me  in  revising  the  portions  of  the  work 
which  deal  with  the  special  senses,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the 
new  and  most  instructive  chapter  on  the  physiology  of  conscious 
states.  Dr  Otto  Rosenheim  has  assisted  me  in  correcting  some  of 
the  proof-sheets  which  deal  with  chemical  matters,  and  without  his 
aid  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  include  the  new  section  which 
deals  with  those  interesting  substances  which  have  recently  received 
the  name  of  lipoids.  Dr  Hertz  of  Guy's  Hospital  most  generously 
placed  at  my  disposal  his  manuscripts  and  drawings,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  rewrite  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  movements 
of  the  alimentary  canaL  To  Dr  Alcock  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  I  also 
owe  many  excellent  suggestions.  To  all  of  these  I  tender  my  most 
grateful  thanka 

In  revising  the  present  edition,  I  have  of  necessity  had  to  draw 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  physiological  workers  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  too  many  to  enumerate  in  detail,  but  I  should  like 
to  mention  in  particular  those  of  Dr  Head  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conducting    paths    in    the    central    nervous   system,  of  Professor 
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Einthoven  on  the  string  galvanometer,  and  of  Professor  Schafer  in 
the  recently  issued  new  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy. 

The  insertion  of  fresh  material  in  a  book  which  deals  with  a 
science  which  is  for  ever  increasing  its  boundaries  is  a  task  of  no 
great  difficulty,  although  it  involves  some  judiciousness  in  selection. 
The  real  difSculty  arises  in  determining  what  shall  be  deleted,  in 
order  that  the  book  may  still  be  kept  within  its  present  limits  of 
size.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have  also  been  successful  in  over- 
coming this  difl&culty.  The  portions  which  deal  with  histology  pure 
and  simple  have  been  the  parts  which  I  have  shortened  most.  There 
are  now  so  many  excellent  text-books  on  Histology  at  the  student's 
command^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  in  a  physiological  text- 
book more  than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
body's  functions.  I  do  not  agree  with  many  physiologists  of  the 
present  day  on  the  advisability  of  a  complete  divorce  between 
physiology  and  histology;  although  as  specialisation  in  the  sciences 
advances  I  quite  see  that  no  single  text-book  can  attempt  to  be  even 
a  condensed  encyclopaedia  of  the  many  branches  of  learning  which 
are  intertwined  with  physiology.  Embryology  also  at  one  time  was 
wholly  \mder  the  physiological  wing,  but  as  it  has  expanded  it  has 
become  more  and  more  a  province  of  Anatomy.  I  have,  however, 
after  considerable  hesitation  decided  to  retain  in  somewhat  shortened 
form  the  chapter  on  embryology,  not  merely  for  old  association's 
sake,  but  because  the  connection  between  development  in  some  of 
its  aspects  and  function  is  an  obvious  one. 

W.  D.  HALLIBURTON. 

KiNG*8  College,  London, 
1909. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION 

The  book  has  once  more  been  very  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought 
up  to  data  I  again  have  to  acknowledge  gratefully  valuable  assist- 
ance from  Mr  Barcrof t,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  respiration. 

W.  D.  HALLIBUETON. 

Knro's  College,  London, 
1911. 
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FRENCH  INTO  ENQLI8H. 


liSNGTH. 


1  m^tre 
10  d^cimitres 
100  centimetres 
1000  mmiiD^ties 


^      ~  89*87  EnitUsh 


IncheB 
(or  1  yard  aod  8^  tn.) 


1  d^cim^tre   ^ 


=  8-987  tnchet 


1  centimetre  \ 
10  mmim6tres/ 

1  millimetre 


=  '8987  or  about 
(nearly  }  inch). 

=:  nearly  ,V  ^<^< 


Ob, 
Onx  M^trb  =  89*87079  inches. 


1     deg.  F. 
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(It  is  the  ten-mUlionth  part  of  a  quarter 
of  the  meridian  of  the  earth.) 

1  D^m^tre  - 

1  Centimetre  = 

1  Millimetre  = 

Decametre  = 


Hectometre 
Kilometre 
One  inch     = 
One  foot     = 
One  yard    = 
One  mile     = 


4  in. 
A  in. 

=    22*80  feet. 

=    109*86  yds. 

-    0*62  mue. 
2*589  Centimetres. 
8*047  Decimetres. 
0  91  of  a  Metre. 
1*60  KHometre. 


WXIGHT. 

(One  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  at  4"  0.  at  Paris.) 

1  gramme  ^ 

10  decigrammes   I     -  15*482849  grs. 
100  centigrammes  |      (or  nearly  15^). 
1000  milligrammes  j 


1  decigramme    ^      =  rather  more 
iSSSSferSl     thanli  grain. 


To  convert    de- 

F.   into  de> 

C,  sobAract 

82,    and    multiply 

byj- 

To  convert  de- 
grees C  into  de- 
grees F.,  multiply 
by  {,  and  add  82*. 


1  centigramme  "i 
10  decigrammes  / 


=  rather  more 
than  ^  grain. 


1  milligramme  =  rather  more 

than  ,j|„  grain. 

Ob, 

1  Decagramme  =  2  dr.  84  gr. 

1  Heotogrm.      =  84  oz.  (Avoir.) 

1  Kllognn.        s  21b.  3  oz.  2  dr.  (Avoir.) 


A  grain  equals  about  1*16  gram., 

a  Troy  oz.  about  81  grams., 

a  lb.  Avoirdupois  about  f  Kflogrm., 

and  1  cwt.  about  50  Kflogrms. 


OAPAOITT. 

1,000  cubic  decimetres    \  =  1  cubic 
1,000,000  cuMc  centimetres  /     metre. 


}■ 


1  litre. 


1  cuUc  decimetre 

or 

1000  cubic  coitimetres 

Ob, 

Ons  Lttrk  =  1  pt.  15  OS.  1  dr.  40. 

(For  simplicity,  Litre  is  used  to  signify 
1  cubic  decimetre,  a  little  less  than  1 
Bn^ish  quart,) 


Decilitre  000  c.c.) 

Centilitre  (10  c.c.) 

MillQitre  (1  c.c.) 

DecaUtie 

Hectolitre 

Kilolitre  (cubic  metre)  =  27|  bushels. 

A  cubic  inch  =  16*88  c.c. ;  a  cubic  foot 
=  28*815  cubic  dec.,  and  a  gallon  = 
4*54  Utres. 


=  81  oz. 
=  2}dr. 
=  17  m. 
=  2*  gals. 
=  22  gals. 
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To  convert  Obamues  to  Oumcbs  avoir- 
dupois, multiply  by  20  and  divide  by  567. 

To  convert  Kilogrammss  to  Pounds, 
multiply  by  1000  and  divide  by  454; 

To  ctmvert  Litbbs  to  Gallons,  mul- 
tiply by  22  and  divide  by  100. 

To  convert  Litbis  to  Pimtb,  multiply 
by  88  and  divide  by  50. 

To  convert  MiLLiMfeTBKs  to  Inches, 
multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  254. 

To  convert  MfeTBss  to  Yabds,  multi- 
ply by  70  and  divide  by  64. 


8URFA0JC   MSABUIUCMXNT. 

1  square  metre  ^^  about  1550  sq.  inches 
(or  10,000  sq.  centimetres,  or  10*75  sq.  ft.) 

1  sq.  Inch  =  about  6*4  sq.  centimetres. 
1  sq.  foot   =     „     930 
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ICNSROY   MXA8URS. 

1  kOc^ranmietre  =  about  7*24  ft.  pounds. 
1  foot  pound        =     „     '1881  kgm. 
1  foot  ton  =     ,,     SlOkgms. 


HBAT   BQXnVAlilSNT. 
1  kflocalorie  =■  425*5  kilogramme  tree. 


]BNaiiI8H 
Apothecariet  Weight, 
7000  grains    »    1  lb. 

Or, 
487*5  grains    «     1  oz. 


MXABUBBS. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  drams  =     1  oz. 

16  oz.  =     1  lb. 

28  lbs.  =1  quarter. 

4  quarters  =     1  cwt. 

20  cwt.  =     1  ton. 


Measure  of  1  d6olmdtre,  or  10  centlrndtres,  or  100  mllllmdtres. 
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CHAPTEE    I 

INTEODUCTOBY 

Biology  is  the  science  that  treats  of  living  things^  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  which  are  called  respectively  Morphology 
and  Physiology.  Morphology  is  the  part  of  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  form  or  structure  of  living  things,  and  with  the  problems 
of  their  origin  and  distribution.  Physiology^  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  of  their  functions,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  their  individual 
parts  carry  out  the  processes  of  life.  To  take  an  instance :  the  eye 
and  the  liver  are  two  familiar  examples  of  what  are  called  organs ; 
the  morphologist  or  anatomist  studies  the  structure  of  these  organs, 
their  shape,  their  size,  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  their 
position  in  the  body,  and  the  variations  in  their  structure  met  with 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  physiologist  studies 
their  uses,  and  seeks  to  explain  how  the  eye  fulfils  the  function  of 
vision,  and  how  the  liver  forms  bile,  and  ministers  to  the  needs  of 
the  body  in  other  ways. 

Each  of  these  two  great  branches  of  biological  science  can  be 
further  subdivided  according  as  to  whether  it  deals  with  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable  kingdom;  thus  we  get  vegetable  physiology  and 
animal  physiology.  Human  physiology  is  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  animal  physiology,  and  to  the  student  of  medicine  is 
obviously  the  portion  of  the  science  that  should  interest  him  most. 
In  order  to  understand  morbid  or  pathological  processes  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  normal  or  physiological  functions  should  be  learnt  first. 
Physiology  is  not  a  study  which  can  be  put  aside  and  forgotten  when 
a  certain  examination  has  been  passed ;  it  has  a  most  direct  and 
intimate  bearing  in  its  application  to  the  scientific  and  successful 
investigation  of  disease.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  throughout  the 
subsequent  pages  of  this  book  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  the 
practical  relationships  between  physiology  and  pathology. 
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Human  physiology  will  be  our  chief  theme,  but  it  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  great  science  that  can  be  studied  independently  of  its  other 
portions.  Thus,  many  of  the  experiments  upon  which  our  knowledge 
of  human  physiology  rests  have  been  performed  principally  on  certain 
of  the  lower  animala  In  order  to  obtain  a  wide  view  of  vital  pro- 
cesses it  will  be  occasionally  necessary  to  go  still  further  afield,  and 
call  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  to  our  assistance. 

The  study  of  physiology  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
its  sister  science  anatomy,  but  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
must  also  be  considered.  Indeed,  physiology  has  been  sometimes 
defined  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  to 
life.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  world  are  also  to  be  found  operating  in  the 
region  of  organic  bemg&  If  we  wish  for  an  example  of  this  we  may 
again  go  to  the  eye ;  the  branch  of  phjrsics  called  optics  teaches  us, 
among  other  things,  the  manner  in  which  images  of  objects  are  pro- 
duced by  lenses;  these  same  laws  regulate  the  formation  of  the 
images  of  external  objects  upon  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  back  of  the 
eye  by  the  series  of  lenses  in  the  front  of  that  organ.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  living  processes  is  seen  in 
digestion ;  the  food  contains  certain  chemical  substances  which  are 
acted  on  in  a  chemical  way  by  the  various  digestive  juices  in  order  to 
render  them  of  service  to  the  organism. 

The  question  arises,  however,  is  there  anything  else  ?  Are  there 
any  other  laws  than  those  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  be  reckoned 
with  ?  Is  there,  for  instance,  such  a  thing  as  **  vital  force  '*  1  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  physiologiBts  at  present  are  not  able  to 
explain  all  vital  phenomena  by  the  laws  of  the  physical  world ;  but 
as  knowledge  increases  it  is  more  and  more  abundantly  shown  that 
the  supposition  of  any  special  or  vital  force  is  unnecessary ;  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  that  when,  in  future  pages,  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  vital  action,  it  is  not  because  we  believe  in  any 
specific  vital  energy,  but  merely  because  the  phrase  is  a  convenient 
one  for  expressing  something  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  some- 
thing that  cannot  at  present  be  brought  into  line  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  forces  that  operate  in  the  inorganic  world. 

But  just  as  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  physiology 
and  its  allies  pathology,  anatomv,  physics,  and  chemistry,  so  also 
there  is  no  absolute  separation  between  its  three  great  divisions; 
physical,  chemical,  and  so-called  vital  processes  have  to  be  considered 
together. 

Physiology  is  a  comparatively  yoimg  science.  Though  Harvey 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  laid  tibe  foundation  of  our  science 
by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is  only  during  the 
IsLBt  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  active  growth  has  occurred.    The 
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reasons  for  this  recent  progress  come  under  two  headings:  those 
relating  to  observation  and  those  relating  to  experiment 

The  method  of  observation  consists  in  accurately  noting  things 
as  they  occur  in  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
must  be  accurate  before  correct  deductions  as  to  function  are  possible. 
The  instrument  by  which  such  correct  observations  can  be  made  is, 
far  excellenee,  from  the  physiologist's  standpoint,  the  microscope,  and 
it  is  the  extended  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  knowledge  of  minute 
anatomy  resulting  from  that  use,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  ' 
stimuli  to  the  successful  progress  of  physiology  during  recent  times. 

But  important  as  observation  is,  it  is  not  the  most  important 
method;  the  method  of  experiment  is  still  more  essential  This 
consists,  not  in  being  content  with  mere  reasonings  from  structures  or 
occurrences  seen  in  nature,  but  in  producing  artificially  changed 
relationships  between  the  structures,  and  thus  causing  new  combina- 
tions that  if  one  had  waited  for  Nature  herself  to  produce  might  have 
been  waited  for  indefinitely.  Anatomy  is  important,  but  mere 
anatomy  has  often  led  people  astray  when  they  have  tried  to  reason 
how  an  organ  works  from  its  structure  only.  Experiment  is  much 
more  important;  that  is,  one  tests  one's  theories  by  seeing  whether 
the  occurrences  actually  take  place  as  one  supposes ;  and  thus  the 
deductions  are  confirmed  or  corrected.  It  is  the  universal  use  of  this 
method  that  has  made  physiology  what  it  ia  Instead  of  sitting  down 
and  trying  to  reason  out  how  the  living  machine  works,  physiologists 
have  actually  tried  the  experiment,  and  so  learnt  much  more  than 
could  possibly  have  been  gained  by  mere  cogitation.  Many  experi- 
ments involve  the  use  of  living  animals,  but  the  discovery  of  anses- 
thetics,  which  renders  such  experiments  painless,  has  got  rid  of  any 
objection  to  experiinents  on  the  score  of  pain. 

The  adult  body  consists  of  a  great  number  of  different  parts ;  and 
each  part  has  its  own  special  work  to  do.  Such  parts  of  the  body  are 
called  organs.  Each  organ  does  not  only  its  own  special  work,  but 
acts  in  harmony  with  other  organs.  This  relationslup  between  the 
organs  enables  us  to  group  them  together  into  what  are  termed 
systema  Thus,  we  have  the  drcuUUory  system,  that  is,  the  group  of 
organs  (heart,  arteries,  veins,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  the  respiratory  system,  that  is,  the  group  of  organs  (air 
passages,  lungs,  etc.)  concerned  in  the  act  of  breathing ;  the  digestive 
system,  which  deals  with  the  digestion  of  food ;  the  excretory  system, 
with  the  getting  rid  of  waste  products ;  the  muscular  system,  with 
movement;  and  the  skeletal  system,  with  the  support  of  the  softer  parts 
of  the  body.  Over  and  above  all  these  is  the  nervous  system  (brain, 
spinal  cord,  nerves),  the  great  master  system  of  the  body  which  pre- 
sides over,  controls,  and  regulates  the  functions  of  the  other  systems. 

If  we  proceed  to  make  an  anatomical  analysis,  and  take  any 
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orcan,  we  see  that  it  coomsta  of  Tarioiu  textures,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  elementary  tissuee.  Just  aa  one's  garments  are  made  up  of 
textures  (cloth,  lining,  buttons,  etc.),  bo  each  organ  is  composed  of 
oorresponding  tissoes.  The  elementary  tissues  come  under  the 
following  four  headings': — 

1.  Epithelial  tissues.  3.  Muscular  tisanes. 

2.  Gonneotire  tissues.  4  Nervous  tissues. 

Each  of  theae  is  again  divisible  into  subgroups. 

If  we  continue  our  anatomical  analysia  still  further,  we  find 

that  the  individual  tissues  are  built  up  of 

structures  which  require  the  microscope  for 

their  accurate  study.    Just  as  the  textures 

of  a  garment   are  made  up  of  threads   of 

^SJS^"       various  kinds,  bo  also  in  many  of  the  animal 

Uqaid-  tissnoa  w6  find  threads  or  fbrts,  aa  they  are 

called.    But  more  important  than  the  threads 

^'''*^'""-     are  little  masaea  of  living  material.     Just  aa 

NuciHi         ^^  **'^  "'  *  houBO  is  made  up  of   bricks 

united  by  cement,  ao  the  body  walls  are  built 

of  extremely  minute  living  bricks,  united 

together  by  different  amounts  of  cementing 

csii-ini].       material    Each  one  of  these  living  nnita  is 

called  a  cell. 

Some  of  the  tissues  already  enumerated 
consist  of  cells  with  only  very  little  cement 
Fio. i.-viiestabia»ui.  material   binding   them   together;  this,  for 

instance,  is  seen  in  the  epithelial  tisaues; 
but  in  other  tiasnee,  particularly  the  connective  tisanes,  which  are 
not  so  eminently  living  aa  the  rest,  the  amount  of  cement  or  inter- 
cellular material  is  much  greater,  and  in  this  it  ia  that  the  fibres 
are  developed  that  confer  the  necessary  strength  upon  these  binding 
tissues. 

If,  inatead  of  going  to  the  adult  animal,  we  look  at  the  animal 
in  ita  aarlieat  atage  of  development,  the  ovum,  we  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  little  mass  of  living  material,  a  single  cell.  As 
development  progresses  it  becomes  an  adherent  maaa  of  cella.  In  the 
later  stages  of  development  various  tissues  become  differentiated 
from  each  other  by  the  cella  becoming  grouped  in  different  ways,  by 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  cells,  by  deposition  of  intercellular 
matter  between  the  cells,  and  by  chemical  changes  in  the  living 
matter  of  the  cells  themselves.  Thus  in  some  situations  the  cella  are 
grouped  into  the  various  epithelial  linings ;  in  othera  the  cella  become 
elongated  and  form  muscular  fibres ;  and  in  others,  aa  in  the  con- 
nective tissues,  there  is  a  preponderating  amount  of  intercellular 
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material  which  may  hecome  penneated  with  fibres,  or  be  the  seat  of 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts,  as  in  bone.  Instances  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  cells  themselves  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  become  homy ;  in  the 
mucous  elands,  where  they  become  filled  with  mucin,  and  in  adipose 
tissue,  where  they  become  charged  with  fat 

The  term  ceU  was  first  used  by  botanists ;  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word  a  ceU  is  a  space  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  the  cell  of  a 
prison,  or  the  ceU  of  a  honeycomb.  In  the  vegetable  ceU  there  is  a 
wall  made  of  the  starch-like  material  called  cellulose ;  within  this  is 
the  living  matter,  and  a  number  of  large  spaces  or  vacuoles  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid.  The  use  of  the  term  cell  by  botanists  was 
therefore  completely  justified. 

But  the  animal  ceU  is  different;  as  a  rule,  it  has  no  obvious  cell- 
wall,  and  vacuoles  are  not  conspicuous.  It  is  just  a  little  naked 
lump  of  living  material  This  living  material  is  jelly-like  in  con- 
sistency, possessing  the  power  of  movement,  and  the  name  proto- 
plasm has  been  bestowed  on  it 

Somewhere  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  generally  near  the  middle 
in  animal  cells,  is  a  roundidi  structure  of  more  solid  consistency  than 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  called  the  nucleus. 

An  animal  cell  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
containing  a  ntuieus. 

The  simplest  animals,  such  as  amcebse,  consist  of  one  cell  only ; 
the  simplest  plants,  such  as  bacteria,  torulse,  etc.,  consist  of  one 
cell  only. 


F^o.  9.— Amabn ;  nnioenular  animals.  Fio.  8.— Cells  of  the  yeMt 

plant  in  process  of  bad- 
ding;  nnlcellalar  plants. 

Those  organisms  are  called  unicellular.  In  the  progress  of  their 
life  history  the  cell  divides  into  two ;  and  the  two  new  cells  separate 
and  become  independent  organisms,  to  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

The  higher  animals  and  plants  are  always  unicellular  to  start 
with,  but  on  dividing  and  subdividing  the  resulting  cells  stick 
together  and  subsequently  become  differentiated  and  altered  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  In  spite  of  these  changes,  the  variety 
of  which  produces  the  great  complexity  of  the  tulult  organism. 
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there  are  certain  cells  which  still  retain  their  primitive  structure; 
notable  among  these  are  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 


Fia.  4.— Himuui  colomlefs  Uood-corpusde,  showing  its  saccessive  dianges  of  outline  within 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  •  wann  stage.    (Schofleld.) 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  problem  to  distinguish 
between  a  living  thing,  and  one  which  is  not  living.  The  principid 
signs  of  life  are  the  following: — 

1.  Irritability ;  that  is  the  property  of  responding  by  some  change 
under  the  influence  of  an  external  agent  or  stimulus.  The  most  obvious 
of  these  changes  is  movement  (amceboid  movement,  ciliary  movement, 
muscular  movement,  etc.). 

2.  Power  of  assimilation,  that  is,  ability  to  convert  into  protoplasm 
the  nutrient  material  or  food  which  is  ingested. 

3.  Power  of  growth ;  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  assimilation. 

4  Power  of  reproduction ;  this  is  a  variety  of  growth. 

5.  Power  to  excrete ;  to  give  out  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
other  activltiea 

It  should,  however,  be  recognised  that  certain  of  these  five  char- 
acteristics may  be  absent  or  latent,  and  yet  the  object  may  be  living. 
For  instance,  power  of  movement  is  absent  in  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures ;  certain  seeds  and  spores  can  be  dried  and  kept  for  many  years 
in  an  apparently  dead  condition,  and  yet  will  sprout  and  grow  when 
placed  in  appropriate  surrounding& 

Of  all  the  signs  of  life,  those  numbered  2  and  5  in  the  foregoing 
list  are  the  most  essential  Living  material  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium,  building  itself  up  on  the  one  hand, 
breakiog  down  on  the  other ;  the  term  used  for  the  sum  total  of  these 
intra-molecular  rearrangements  is  metabolism.  The  chemical  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  which  are  the  most  important  from  this 
point  of  view  are  the  complex  nitrogenous  compoimds  called  Proteins. 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  protein  material  is  never  absent  from 
living  substance,  and  is  never  present  in  any  thing  else  but  that 
which  is  alive  or  has  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  uving  cells.  It 
may  therefore  be  stated  that  Protein  Metabolism  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  vitality. 


CHAPTEK  II 

THE  AHIUAL  GILL 

Ah  animal  cell  is  usuallj  of  microscopic  dimensions,  in  tho  human 
bod7  varying  from  ^^  to  ^tiW  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of — 

1.  Protoplaatti.    This  makes  up  the  main  Bubatance  of  the  cell 

2.  ^vdaa:  a  vesicular  body  within  the  protoplasm,  generally 
rituated  near  tiie  centre  of  the  cell 

3.  Ceatrotomt  and  attraction  sphere :  these  are  contained  within 
the  protoplasm,  near  the  nucleua 

These  three  portions  demand  separate  study. 

Protoplasm. 

Protoplasm  Ja  a  soft  jelly-like  material;  it  usually  contains 
minute  particles  or  granules  floating  in  it  which  are  more  solid  in 
consistency,  or  globules  (vacuoles)  containing  a  watery  fluid  may 
be  present  There  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  between  histolc^sts  as  to  whether, 
apart  from  this,  protoplasm  exhibits  any 
structure  or  is  a  homt^neous  jelly.  With 
high  powers  of  the  microscope  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  demonstrated  that  in  many  cells  the 
|Ht>toplasm  can  be  differentiated  into  two 
parts,  a  fine  network  of  fibrills  in  which 
the  more  fluid  and  apparently  structureless 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  contained. 
This  view  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  diagrammatioally  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  6). 

This    theory  of    protoplasmic  structure 
was  advanced  by  Leydig,  and  has  in  more   ^"'Gdfd^iili^j^o'r'DbiUMted 
recent  years  been  adopted  by  Schafer,  who       ?S3SS!™-  ""'•'"'"b   » 
speaks  of  the  network  or  spongework  as  the 
retioolom   or  sponstoplasm,  and  the  more  fluid  portion  in  its 
meshes  as  the  endbyiemsk  or  hyaloplasm.     Butschl^  on  the  other 
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hand,  regards  the  spongioplasm  as  the  optical  effect  of  a  honeycomb 
or  froth -like  structure,  whereas  other  observers  regard  all  such 
appearances  as  artifacts,  that  is,  as  produced  artificially  by  methods 
of  fixing  and  staining.  Hardy,  in  particular,  has  shown  that  a  film 
of  any  colloidal  substance  such  as  gelatin  will,  when  it  ''sets," 
present  the  appearance  of  a  network,  and  he  regards  it  as  probable 
that  the  network  seen  in  cells  may  be  due  to  a  similar  setting 
or  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  which  occurs  either  when  the  cell 
dies  or  is  fixed  by  hardening  reagents.  Schafer,  however,  has  within 
the  last  year  been  successful  in  obtaining  instantaneous  photographs 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  living  condition  entirely  untreated 
by  any  reagents,  and  these  distinctly  show  the  presence  of  a  fine 
fibrillar  network  in  the  greater  extent  of  their  protoplasm.  The 
spongioplasm-hyaloplasm  theory  is  therefore  now  in  a  safer  position 
than  it  occupied  previously,  and  the  adoption  of  this  view  renders 
more  intelligible,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  phenomena  of  proto- 
plasmic movement. 

If  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  the  granules  seen  in  protoplasm  may 
be  in  part  thickened  portions  of  the  spongioplasm,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  are  freely  floating  in  the  protoplasm. 
Some  of  these  are  fatty  in  nature  (staining  black  with  osmic  acid), 
some  are  composed  of  the  substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch 
(staining  reddish-brown  with  iodine),  and  sometimes  in  a  few 
unicellular  animals  they  consist  of  inorganic  (calcareous)  matter. 
But  by  far  the  most  constant  and  abundant  of  the  granules  are,  like 
the  main  substance  of  the  protoplasm,  protein  or  albuminous  in 
composition ;  by  some  observers  these  protein  granules  are  regarded 
as  essential  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  Substances  stored 
within  the  protoplasm,  such  as  pigment  granules,  fat  globules, 
fluid  in  vacuoles,  and  glycogen,  are  spoken  of  as  cell-contents  or 
paraplasm. 

The  chemical  structure  of  protoplasm  can  only  be  investigated 
after  the  protoplasm  has  been  killed.  The  substances  it  yields  are 
(1)  Water;  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  weight,  often  more,  consist 
of  water.  (2)  Proteins.  These  are  the  most  constant  and  abundant 
of  the  solids.  A  protein  or  albuminous  substance  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  small 
quantities  only.  In  nuclein,  a  complex  material  found  in  the  nuclei 
of  cells,  phosphorus  is  more  abundant.  The  protein  obtained  in 
greatest  abimdance  in  the  cell  protoplasm  is  called  a  nucleo-protein ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compoimd  containing  varying  amounts  of  this 
material  nuclein  with  protein.  White  of  egg  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  an  albimiinous  substance  or  protein,  and  the  fact  (which  is  also 
familiar)  that  this  sets  into  a  soUd  on  boiling  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  proteins  foimd  in  nature  have  a 
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similai  tendency  to  ooagulate  onder  Ae  influeuoe  of  heat  and  other 
agencies.  (3)  Upolds.  These  are  ao  called  becauee  they  resemble 
fate  in  their  solubilities  i  they  are  present  usually  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  those  which  most  constantly  occur  are  phospboriaed 
bts  (snch  as  Ucithin)  and  ehoUsterin,  a  monatomic  alcohol.  (4)  In- 
oigaiiic  salta,  especially  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium,  sodium, 
and  potassium. 

The  N\ioIeus, 

In  form  the  nucleus  is  generally  round  or  oval,  but  it  may  have 
in  some  cases  an  irr^ular  shape,  and  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
more  than  one  nucleus  in  a  cell 

The  nucleus  ezerciees  a  controlling  influence  over  the  nutrition 
and  subdivision  of  the  cell ;  any  portion  of  a  cell  cut  off  from  the 
Quolens  oudeigoes  degenerative  changes. 

A  naclens  consists  of  four  parts — 

1.  The  nuclear  membrane,  which  encloses  it. 

2.  A  neitoork  of  fibres  in  appearance  like  the  spongioplasm  of  the 

protoplasm,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  that  is  to  say,  the  threads 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  much  coarser  and  much  more 
readily  seen.  The  name  obromoplasm  has  been  given  to 
QoB  network. 

3.  The  nuclear  sap   or   matrix,   a   semi-fluid  and   homogeneous 

substance  wMch  occupies  the  interetioes  of  the  spongework 
of  chromoplasm. 
4  Nucleoli;  these  are  of  two  principal  varieties;  some  are  knots 
or  thickened  portions  of  the  network  (pseudo-nucleoli),  and 
others,  the  true  nucleoli,  lie  in  the  nuclear  sap. 

These  four  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  represented  in  the  next 
diagram. 


Nudiu  mambmie. 


nclwr  oiitili. 


Fro.  A.—Tba  DOdeni— dUgni 


In  the  investigation  of  microscopic  objects,  a  histologist  is  nearly 
always  obliged  to  use  staining  E^nts ;  the  extremely  thin  objects  he 
examines  are  bo  transparent  that,  without  such  stains,  much  of  the 
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structure  would  be  invisible.  If  such  dyes  as  hsBmatoxylin  or 
safranin  are  employed,  it  is  the  nucleus  which  becomes  most  deeply 
stained,  and  thus  stands  out  on  the  lighter  background  of  the 
protoplasm. 

But  the  whole  nucleus  does  not  stain  equally  deeply;  it  is  the 
chromoplasmic  filaments  and  the  nucleoli  which  have  most  affinity  for 
the  stain,  while  the  nuclear  sap  is  comparatively  unaffected.  Hence 
the  terms  chromatin  and  aehronuUin  origmaUy  introduced  by  Fleming. 
The  membrane,  the  network,  and  the  nucleoli  are  composed  of  chro- 
matic substance  or  chromatin ;  it  is  so  called  not  because  it  has  any 
colour  in  the  natural  state,  but  because  it  has  an  affinity  for  colours 
artificially  added  to  it    For  a  corresponding  reason,  adiromatin  or 

achromatic  substance  is  the  name   given   to  the 
substances  which  make  up  the  nuclear  sap. 

Balbiani  showed  that  the  chromoplasmic  filaments  are 
apparently  transversely  marked  into  alternate  dark  and  liffht 
bands ;  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  minute  highly  refractmg 
particles  imbedded  in  regular  series  in  a  clear  homogeneous 
and  unstainable  matrix  (see  fig.  7).  The  term  chromaim  should 
properly  be  restricted  to  these  particles.  These  particles  have 
special  affinity  for  basic  dyes,  such  as  metiiylene  blue  and 
safranin. 

Coming  next  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
nucleus,  it  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  protein 
^^lo^^u^c  °m»*  and  protein-like  substances.    The  nuclei  of  cells 
fl«ri**(^S)yT^*'  ^^7  ^  obtained  by  subjecting  the  cells  to  the 

action  of  artificial  gastric  juice;  the  protoplasm  is 
nearly  entirely  dissolved,  but  the  nuclei  resist  the  solvent  action  of 
the  juice.  No  doubt  the  nuclei  contain  several  chemical  compounds, 
but  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge  has 
been  termed  nuelein,  and  this  is  identical  with  the  substance  called 
chromatin  by  histologista  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  precipitated 
by  acids;  it  is  different  from  a  simple  protein,  as  it  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  a  large 
quantity  (7  to  8  per  cent,  or  even  more)  of  phosphorus  in  its 
molecula    In  many  cases  nucleins  contain  iron  alsa 

The  Attraction  Sphere. 

In  addition  to  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  most  if  not 
all  living  cells  contain  another  structure ;  it  consists  of  a  minute 
particle  called  a  *' centrosom^,*'  which  has  an  attractive  influence 
on  protoplasmic  fibrils  and  granules  in  its  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  appearance  produced  being  called  an  cUtraction  sphere 
(fig.  8). 

It  is  most  prominent  in  cells  which  are  dividing  or  about  to 
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divida    The  centrosome,  and  then  the  attraction  sphere,  become 
doable  (fig.  9).    In  all  probability  the  ceotroBome  gives  the  primary 


Fjo.  S.— a  c«1I  (scml-dligniiinuitle)  .„  „ 

■bowlDE  tM    attncUoil  ■ptwre.  aUmtait  of  chTonioplum  1>  npn- 

In  Ihia,  u  In  moat  cum,  tba  seDted,  tnC   the  prDtoplkim  of 

■ttnctlon  iphen  llai  ii«i  the  th«  nil  it  not  OUsd  In.      (r. 

DOCltiu.    ^cbalK.)  BsnsdflD.) 

impulae  to  cell-diviBion.  Some  cells,  for  instance,  the  giant  cells  of 
red  marrow,  contain  nnmeroua  centrosomes. 

Protoplasmic  Movemant. 

A  cell  possesses  the  power  of  breathing,  that  is,  taking  in  oxygen ; 
of  nittrition,  of  building  itself  up  from  food  materials ;  and  of  excr«~ 
fton,  or  the  getting  rid  of  waste  material  But  the  moat  obvious 
characteristic  of  most  cells  is  their  power  of  movem«nt. 

When  an  amoeba  is  observed  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  irr^ular  mass  of  protoplasm  con- 
taining one  or  more  nuclei,  the  proto- 
plasm itself  being  more  or  less  granular 
and  vacuolated.  If  watched  for  a  minute 
or  two,  an  irregular  projeotioD  is  seen  to  , 
be  gradually  thrust  out  from  the  main 
body  and  retracted;  a  second  mass  is 
then  protruded  in  another  direction,  and 
gradually  the  whole  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance is,  as  it  were,  drawn  into  it.    The 

Amcsba  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  is 
repeated  several  times  we  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction, 
together  witii  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  movements,  when 
observed  in  other  cells,  such  as  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  of 
higher  animals  (fig.  11),  in  the  branched  cells  of  the  cornea  and 
elsewhere,  are  hence  termed  amaboid.  The  projections  which  are 
alternately  protruded  and  retracted  are  cailBd  pseudopodia. 
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A  streamiTtg  movement  is  not  infreqaently  seen  in  certain  of 
the  protozoa,  in  which  the  mass  of  protoplasm  extends  long  and 
fine  processes,  themselves  very  little  movable,  but  upon  the  surface 


live  cbingra  ot  oiitllna  within  taa 
(BchoBoIl.) 

of  which  freely-moving  or  streaming  granules  are  seen.  A  gliding 
movement  has  also  been  noticed  in  certain  animal  cells ;  the  motile 
part  of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  bomiding  a  central  mass ; 
by  means  of  the  free  movement  of  this  layer,  me  cell  may  be 
observed  to  move  along. 


Pia.  It.— (i)  ToDDg  vagsUUe  celli,  ihowtng  csU-cavitr  entliely  BUsd  with  gnnulu  pntoplum 
BiiElagiDg  >  lliTga  ovil  nuolaoi,  with  ons  oi  mors  nDcleoll. 
(b)  Older  oeils  train  urns  plut,  BhawlDg  dlatinct  callDloH-nll  mod  ncuaUtlon  of  pnUi- 

In  vegetable  cells  the  protoplasmic  movement  can  be  well  aeon 
in  the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia  and  the  cells  of 
Vallisneria  and  Ohara ;  it  is  marked 
by  the  movement  of  the  grannies 
nearly  always  imbedded  in  it    For 
example,  if  part  of  a  hair  of  Trade- 
scantia (fig.  13)  iB  viewed  under  a 
h^h  minifying  power,  streams  of 
protoplasm   containing   crowds   of 
granules  hurrying  along,  like  the 
foot-passengers   in   a  busy   street, 
Fio.  i8.-ceii  of  TndHcuitu  dnwn  >t  inc-    are  seou  flowing  Steadily  in  definite 
ooDtuiuconsigtoracnitnitnusoaDnecMd    directions, some  couTsing round  the 
Sr=nSr:Z^^TSn"™-£°tI?SJ2l    Slm  which  Unes  the  interior  of 
ofproiopiMm,whichiioontinn»iiyihioging    the  cell-wall,  and   others   flowing 
towards  or  away  from  the  irregular 
mass  in  the  centre  of  the  cell-cavity.    Many  of  these  streams  of 
protoplasm  run   together  into  lai^r    ones  and    are  lost  in    the 
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central  masa,  and  thiu  ceaseless  variations  of  form  are  produced. 
The  movement  of  the  protoplasmic  granules  to  or  from  Uie  peri- 
pherj  is  called  circulation,  whereas  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm 
round  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  called  rotation. 

The  first  account  of  the  movement  of  protoplasm  was  given  hj 
Boael  in  1755,  as  occurring  in  a  small 
Proteus,  probably  a  large  freshwater 
amceba.  His  description  was  followed 
twenty  years  later  by  Corti's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  the  cell  sap  in 
Characeie,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  last 
century  by  Meyer  in  Yallisueria,  1827, 
and  by  Bobert  Brown,  1831,  in  "  Stamiual 
Hairs  of  Tradescantia."    Then  came  Du- 

jardin's  description  of  the  granular  stream-  " 

ing   in    the  pseudopodia  of    Khizopods;  < 

movements   in  other   animal   cells  were 
described  somewhat  later  (Flanarian  ^gs, 

V.   Siebold,    1841 ;    colourless    blood-cor-  < 

puscles,  Wharton  Jones,  1846).  d 

There  is  no  doubt  that  protoplasmic 
movement  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  cells.    But 

in  vt^table  oells  the  cell-wall  obliges  "^"liir^^jJ^S!  '^^ 
the  movement  to  occur  in  the  interior,  '?^'"',£ii'","^""  ""' 
while  in  the  naked  animal  eells  the  move-  aT^,  t^don  ™t  rtimauu^  I 
ment  results  in  an  external  change  of  w^'-^JE^CKi^i^' 
form. 

Although  the  movements  of  amcsboid  cells  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  spontaneous,  yet  they  are  produced  and  increased  under 
the  action  of  external  agencies  which  excite  them,  and  which  are 
therefore  called  stimuli,  and  if  the  movement  has  ceased  for  the  time, 
as  is  tiie  case  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  beyond  a  certain  point, 
movement  may  be  set  up  by  raising  the  temperature.  Again,  contact 
with  foreign  bodies,  gentle  pressure,  certain  salts,  and  electricity, 
produce  or  increase  the  movement  in  the  amosba.  The  protoplasm 
is,  therefore,  sensitive  or  irritable  to  stimuli,  and  shows  its  irritability 
by  movement  or  contraction  of  its  mssa  The  effects  of  some  of 
these  stimuli  may  be  thus  further  detailed : — 

a.  Changtt  of  temperature. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant: 
the  movement  stops  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  near  the 
freezing-point  or  raised  above  40°  C.  (104°  F.);  between  these  two 
points  the  movements  increase  in  activity ;  the  optimum  temperature 
is  about  37°  to  38°  C.  Though  cold  stops  the  movement  of  proto- 
plasm, exposure  to  a  temperature  even  below  0°  C.  does  not  prevent 
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its  reappearaDce  if  the  temperature  ia  raised;  ou  the  other  hand, 
prolonged  exposare  to  a  temperature  of  42° -45°  C.  alt(^ether  kills  the 
protopTaam  and  catiBes  it  to  enter  into  a  condition  of  ktat  rigor. 
This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  proteins  present. 

b.  Ckemieal  stimuli. — Distilled  water  first  stimulates  then  stops 
amceboid  movBment,  for  by  imbibition  it  causes  great  swelling  and 
finally  bursting  of  the  cells.  In  some  cases,  however  (myzomycetes), 
protoplasm  can  be  almost  entirely  dried  up,  but  remains  capable  of 
renewing  its  movement  when  f^ain  moistened.  Dilute  salt  solution 
and  very  dilute  alkalis  stimtdate  the  movements  temporarily.  Acids 
or  strong  alkalis  permanently  stop  the  movements :  ether,  chloroform, 
veratrine  and  quinine  also  stop  it  for  a  time. 

Movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen ;  complete  with* 
drawal  of  oxygen  will  after  a  tdme  kill  protoplaam. 

c.  Mectncal. — Weak  currents  stimulate  the 

movement,  while    etroi^    currents  cause   the 

cells  to  assume  a  spherical  form  and  to  become 

motionless. 

The  amtsboid  movements  of  the  colourless 

corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  readily  seen 
_,„  ,,    . ,„,. when  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  is  mixed 

Fro.  IS.— An  imiBhoiri  oor-  ...  ,  .        .° 

poKiBDtuiaDBwtkiiied  with  Salt  Bolution,  and  examined  on  a  warm 
^..__'^^ — ■???_■  atage  with  the  microscope.  If  a  pseudopodium 
of  such  a  corpusole  is  observed  under  a  h:^h 
power,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  hyaloplami, 
which  has  flowed  out  of  its  spongy  home,  the 
reticulum.  Later,  however,  a  portion  of  the  reticular  part  of  the 
protoplasm  may  enter  the  pseudopodium.  The  cells  may  be  fixed 
by  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  play  for  a  moment  on  the  surface 
of  the  cover  glass.    Fig.  16  illustrates  one  fixed  in  this  way. 

If,  therefore,  we  adopt  Schafer's  views  on  the  structure  of 
protoplasm  we  see  that  the  essential  act  in  the  protrusion  of  a 
pseudopodium  is  the  flowing  of  the  hyaloplasm  out  of  the  spongio- 
plaam;  the  retraction  of  the  pseudopodium  is  a  return  of  the 
hyaloplasm  to  the  spongioplasm.  The  spongioplasm  has  an  irr^ular 
arrangement  with  openings  in  all  directaons,  so  that  the  contraotUity 
of  undifferentiated  cells  may  exhibit  itself  towards  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  rekUoD  of  cells  to  various  forms  of  stimulus  h«s  becD  recently  very  - 
extensiTely  studied.  Variotu  forms  of  UQicelluUi:  organisms  hare  beea  used  in 
these  ezpenments,  and  the  stimuli  empbyed  have  been  chemical,  thermal,  light, 
electric  currents,  and  so  forth.  If  the  cell  moves  towards  the  source  of  attraction, 
the  term  pontive  taxU  is  employed ;  if  it  is  repeLed,  rugatiet  taxit.  The  words, 
cbemo-taxis,  thenno-taxls,  pDoto-tazis,  galvono-taxia,  etc,  indicate  the  kind  of 
ittmnlns  investigated. 
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OeU  Di vision. 

A  cell  mtiltiplies  hj  dividing  iuto  two;  each  ramains  awhile 
in  the  Don-dividing  condition,  but  later  it  grows  and  eubdividee,  and 
the  prooess  ma^  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  cell,  the  growth  of  the  body  from 
cells,  and  the  fact  that  cells  are  the  living  unita  of  the  organism, 
were  first  established  in  the  v^table  world  bj  Schleiden,  and 
extended  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  Theodor  Schwann.  The  ideas 
of  pbysiologiatB  depending  on  this  idea  ore  grouped  together  as 
cellular  physiology,  which  nnder  the  guidance  of  Virchow  was  ex- 
tended to  pathology  also:  Virchow  expiessed  the  doctrine  now  so 
familiar  as  to  be  almost  a  truism  in  the  terse  phrase  omnia  cellula  e 
eeiiiiia  (every  cell  from  a  cell). 

The  division  of  a  oell  is  preceded  by  division  of  its  nucleus. 
Nuclear  division  may  be  tither  (1)  nntp^  or  diract,  which  consiats  in 
the  simple  exact  division  of  the  nndeus  into  two  equal  parts  by  con- 
Btriotion  in  the  centre,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by  division  of 
the  naoleoli ;  or  (2)  indirtd,  which  consists  in  a  Beriea  of  changes 
which  goes  on  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear  reticulum,  resulting 
in  the  exact  division  of  the  chromatic  fibres  into  two  parts,  which 
.  form  the  ohromoplasm  of  the  daughter  nuclei 

The  changes  in  the  nucleus  during  indirect  division  constitute 
haryolnnetis  {^apvoy,  a  kernel),  or  mitom  (plItos,  a  thread),  and 
direct  division  is  called  amitotic  or  akinttic  (Kivi^trir.  movement).  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  mitotic  nuclear  division  is  all  but,  though 
not  quite,  nniversal  Somewhat  difierent  accounts  of  the  stages  of 
bhe  nuclear  division  have  been  given  by  different  authorities,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cell  in  wMch  the  nuclear  changes  have  been 
studied ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  process  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  st^ea : — 

1.  !I^  non-dividing  nucleus  (fig.  16). 


Hod*  of  MtWOTk 

Nncleolai. 
Noda  of  DOtirork  NnclMr  tnatrli. 

Nadtur  uetirock. 

Pin.  IS.— Th>  Doii.dlTldliig  nnclena.   (Vildafsr.) 

2.  The  spirem  or  skein  stage :   the  nucleoli  dissolve,  and  the 
noolear  filaments  form  loops  which  run  from  one  pole  of  the  nucleus 
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to  the  other  (fig.  17).  In  some  cells  there  ia  at  first  one  long, 
much  twisted  thread,  which  subsequently  breaks  up  into  s^menta. 
The  loops  are  oalled  chromosomu. 

3.  Each  loop   becomes  less  convo- 
luted and  splits  loi^tudinally  into  two 
sister    thrwids,    and    t^e    achromatic 
'■'^-     spindle  appears  (fig.  18,  A  and  b). 
i.f.  4  The  equatorial  stage;  monaster. 

The  nucleus  haa  now  two  poles,  those 
of  the  spindle ;  and  at  each  pole  there 
„..„_,„  is   a  polar  corpuscle  or   oentrosome. 

Fio.  17.— Eiriy  condition  of  the  skein      m,         ■■    •   ■  .'.i_  ._.  *    ..v 

■Use  Tiewoditthepoiusad.  i.ej.,    The  oiTiBion  of  the  controsome  of  the 

Ki^^tSiST^'  *^-^"    original  cell,  and  then  of  the  attraction 

sphere  into  two,  naually  precedes  the 

commencement  of  changes  in  the  nucleus ;  the  two  attraction  spheres 

become  prominent  in  cell  division,  and  the  connecting  achromatic 


[Q.  IS.— Ut«r  eaddtUoa  of  tlie  ikstn  lUgt  [n  klUToklaHli 

TolutedMid  theiBhronulJoipinj" -   "^-    •- 

DuUc  aplndle  bacomM  kiDgitudli 


ppeum.    a'  Tbt  chioi 
(Wdeyer.) 


spindle  is  probablj  also  formed  from  them  or  from  the  achromatio 
material  of  the  nucleus. 

At    this    stage   the    nuclear  Poierfipindi.. 

membrane  is  lost,  and  thus  cell 

protopUsm     and    nuclear     sap  o«t.rg«nai„ 

become   continuous;  the   proto-  ■ooa- 

plasmic   granules    are    arranged 

radially  from  the  polar  corpust^es.  *"  """■ 

The     star-like    arranKement    of 
these  granules   la   much    better 

marked  in  embryonic  cells,  indeed  po^.^  ooipuido. 

the  lines  proaent  very  much  the 
appearance  of  fibrils  (see  fig.  20). 

The      Y'Shaped      chTOmOSOmeS  ^a.  IB.-MonmsUr  lUge  or  kiiyoklnBil*. 

sink    to    the    equator    of    the  (w.id«y.r.) 

spindle,  and    arrange    themselves  so  as  to    project    horizontally 

from  it. 

In  cells  which  are  the  result  of  the  sexual  process,  the  number 
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of  chromosomes  is  always  even,  an  equal  number  being  contributed 
by  each  sex. 

The  number  of  chromosomes  varies  with  the  species  from  four 
to  twenty-foot;   in  man   the  f,^^^, 

nmnber  is  sixteen. 

6.  The  stage  t^mttaJnrutis. 
The  sister  threads  separate, 
one    set  going  towards    one 

pole,  and  the  other  to    the  ^ 

other    pole    of    the    spindle     ^  JJ* 

(fig.  21):  these  form  the  two  i 

daughter  nuclei  The  chromo- 
somes are  probably  pulled  into 
their  new  position  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  spindle  fibres 
attached  to  them. 

6.  Each  daughter  nucleus 
goes   backwards  through  the 
same  series  of  changes;  the 
diuter  or  double  star  is  followed  by  the  dispirem  or  double  skein, 
until  at  last  two  resting  nuclei  are  obtained  (fig.  22). 

A  new  membrane  forms  around  each  daughter  nucleus,  the  spindle 
atrophies,  and  the  attraction  sphere  becomes  lass  prominent.    The 


[n  procau  ot  dl 


nnltes  tbun,  loni  cbromoHinei  u 


lia  aCtneUoD  iphna.   (WaJdarsr.) 


Kirlr  sUga.    B,  L«t«r(U|n.    c,  Litsat lUgs— (Drm>t[oD  of  (tl: 
ttmid*  dlHnUngle  tbamMtm  (ram  ane  aiiDtliar.    (WiMayer.) 


division  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parte  around  the  nuclei  begins 
in  the  diaster  stage,  and  is  complete  in  the  stc^e  represented  in 
fig.  22. 

The  karyokinetic  process  has  been  watched  in  all  its  stages  by 
more  than  one  observer.  The  time  occupied  varies  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  hours;  the  details,  however,  must  be  studied  in  hardened 
and  appropriately  stained  specimens.  They  are  most  readily  seen 
in  cells  with  large  nuclei,  such  as  occur  in  the  epidermis  of 
axapbibians,  or  in  Uie  ^^  cells  of  certain  worms. 
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The  process  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  animal  and  r^etable 
cells;  Buoh  as  in  the  number  of  chromosomes,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  stages.     All  attempted  here  has  been 


LiM  dT  Hpuitlon  ot  thg 

twouUi. 
Anttpots     or     duugbtai 


Lfght«r  inUtuiB  of  ttaa 

Cell  protoplum. 
HUni. 


FiQ.  t2.— Final  lUgM  of  luiroklnsls.    lu  ths  li 
mdranced  thin  Ed  th 

to  give  an  account  of  a  typical  case.     The  phaaes  may  be  summarised 
in  a  tabular  way  ae  follows : — 

Reatlng  condition  of  mother  aneleiis 
(flg.  1«), 

Close  skein  of  fine  Nnvolnted  filaments 
(flg.  17). 

Open  skein  of  thicker  filaments.  S[dndle 
appears  (fig.  IS  a). 

MoremeDt  of  V-shaped  cbromoaonies 
to  middle  of  nncleiu,  and  each  apliti 
into  two  sister  threads  (fig.  18  b). 

Striata  arrangement  of  V  filanients  at 
equator  of  spindle  Kg.  IS). 

Separation  of  deft  filameats  and  move- 
ment along  fibres  of  spindle  (fig.  31  a 

Conrevance  of  V  filaments  towards  p<des 
ofapindle(fig.  21c). 

Open  skein  in  daughter  nnclel. 

Close  skein  in  daughter  nudd  [fig.  22). 

Resting  condition  of  daughter  nuclei 
(fig.  22). 


NrrwoBi  OH  RencuLUM  . 

1. 

i^ 

Skdh  OB  SniEM 

■{'■ 

Cleavaoi 

Stai  oa  Monaster   , 

6. 

DiVEBOBNCB  OB   HbtAKIKBIIS     . 

6. 

Double  Star  or  Diabteh 

.      7. 

Double  Skein  or  Dibpiheh 

■  {1: 

NrrwoKK  ob  Rlticulum   . 

.    10. 

The  ovary  is  an  organ  which  produces  ova.  An  ovum  is  a  simple 
animal  cell ;  its  parts  are  seen  in  the  next  diagram. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane  called  the  zona  pellucida.  The  body 
of  the  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm  loaded  with  granules  of  food 
material,  called  the  yolk  or  viteUus.  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  are 
sometimes  still  called  by  their  old  names,  fferminal  vttieU  and 
germinal  spot  respectively.    The  attraction  sphere  is  not  shown  in  the 
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The  formation  of  ova  will  form  the  aubjeot  of  a  chapter  later  on, 
but  it  ifl  oonvenient  here  at  the  ontaet  to  state  briefly  one  or  two 
facts,  and  introduce  to  the  student  a  few  terms  which  we  shall  have 
to  employ  freqaently  in  the  intervening  chapters. 


'  gtnniiial  Tiikla. 
or  gaimlul  >pot. 
.  bf  ntnctiaa  a[ 


Pio.  U.— BepnaenUtlon  o[  ■  hamui  DTDm.    (Odiit.) 

The  oviun  first  discharges  from  its  interior  a  portion  of  its 
nvcleos,  which  forms  two  Gttle  globules  upon  it  called  the  polar 
globules. 

Fertilisation  then  occurs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
a  male  cell  called  a  spermatozoon  penetrates  into  the  ovum,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  remains  of  the  female  nucleus. 

Cell  division  or  aegmentation  then  b^na,  and  the  early  stages 
are  represented  in  the  next  figura 


Fluid  discharged  from  the  cells  accumulates  within  the  interior 
of  the  molberry  mass  seen  in  fig.  24  d,  and  later,  if  a  section  is  cut 
throt^h  it,  the  cells  will  be  found  arranged  in  three  layers. 

The  outermost  layer  is  called  the  epiblast. 

The  middle  layer  is  called  the  megoblast. 

The  innermost  layer  is  called  the  bypoblsst. 

Prom  these  three  layers  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body  occurs, 
nutritive  material  being  derived  from  the  mother  in  mammals  by 
means  of  an  oi^an  called  the  placenta. 

The  ^nUast,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the  epi- 
dermis, the  outermost  layer  of  the  adult.  It  also  forms  the  nervous 
system. 
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The  hypoblast,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  forms  the 
lining  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  (except  that  of  the  mouth  and 
anus  which  are  involutions  from  the  epiblast)  and  respiratory  tracts, 
that  is,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  adult.  It  also  forms  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  large  digestive  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
which  are  originally,  like  the  lungs,  outgrowths  from  the  primitive 
digestive  tuba 

The  mesoblast  forms  the  remainder,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
body,  including  the  muscular,  osseous,  and  other  connective  tissues ; 
the  circulatory  and  urino-genital  systems. 


OHAPTEK  III 

KPTTHXLIDlf 


We  have  seen  in  the  introduotory  chapter  that  the  elementary 
tissues  of  which  the  oi^os  of  the  body  are  built  up  nay  be  arranged 
into  four  groups :  epithelial,  connective,  muscular,  and  nervous.  The 
first  of  these,  the  epithelial  tissues,  follows  naturally  on  a  study  of 
the  animal  cell,  as  an  epithelium  may  be  defined  as  a  tissue  com- 


posed entirely  of  cells  united  by  a  minimal  amount  of  cementing 
material  As  a  rule,  an  epithelium  is  spread  out  aa  a  membrane, 
covering  a  surface  or  lining  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  organ. 

£pitbelia  may  be  grouped  into  two  great  classes,  each  of  which 
may  be  again  subdivided  according  to  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
(he  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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Class  1. — SimpU  ^nthtlivm;  that  is,  ao  epithelium  consisting 
of  only  one  layer  of  cells.    Its  subgroups  are : — 

a.  FavemeBt  epithelinm.  This  consiata  of  a  layer  of  thin  cells 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  accurately  fitting  mosaio ;  this  is  typically 
seen  in  the  epithelium  that  lines  the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs  (fig.  25). 
The  endothelium  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  serous 
sacs  is  very  similar  in  stmcture,  but 
differs  from  other  epithelia  in  being  the 
only  one  of  mesoblastic  origin-  (fig.  26), 

b.  Cubical  and  columnar  epithelium. 
Here  the  cells,  as  their  names  imply,  are 
thicker.  Cubical  epithelium  is  found  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  thyroid,  in  the  tubules 
of  the  testis,  and  in  the  ducts  of  man; 
glands.  Columnar  epithelium  lines  the 
alimentary  canal  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus. 

The  four  figures  (figs.  27-30)  present 
the  very  typical  columnar  cells,  each 
with  a  bright  striated  border,  which 
are  found  lining  the  intOBtine.  Fig.  28 
shows  how  they  are  arranged  on  the 
surface  of  a  villus,  one  of  the  numerous 
little  projections  found  in  the  small  in- 
testine. The  gaps  seen  there  are  due  to 
the  formation  of  what  are  called  goblet 
cells.  In  some  of  the  columnar  cells  a 
JUIjiiiSle'^w^  formation  of  granules  occurs ;  these  con- 
'""'"  sist  of  a  substance  called  mucigen ;  these 
run  together  and  are  discharged  from  the 


ID.  M.— BuraieafltwofuiuMiTftDm 
th*  mtMntaty  of  ■  frog,  siulH4thed 
In  1  parivHcul»r  iTrapbr' 

o.  The  utm,  tilUl  |i 

ilkrcoaEjmedlM}  Indicated  la 
*— niTSTH  muklugl.  ir"' 


infndlatlOD  DftbakdvanCltUout-  «,        "        i    ■    i  .i  r.       ..''^111  i 

■Ids.  i,L;i]ip>uUcTMHi;  lunu  ccll  as  a  bnghtly  refracting  globule  or 
(kU,"SdNo?5?Kb7°"™"'  mucin,  leaving  the  cell  with  open  mouth 
like  a  goblet,  the  nucleus  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  narrow  stem 
(fig.  30).  This  transformation  is  a  normal  process  continually  going 
on  thioi^hout  life,  the  discfaai^ed  mucin  being  the  chief  constituent 
of  phl^m  or  mucris.  The  cells  themselves  may  recover  their  original 
shape  after  discharge  and  repeat  the  process  later  on. 

c.  Ciliated  epithelium ;  this  form  of  epithelium  presents  so  many 
points  of  physiological  interest,  that  a  separate  section  will  be 
devoted  to  it  later  in  this  chapter. 

Class  2. — Compmmd  EpUhelivjm,;   that  is,  an  epithelium   con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  layer  of  cells.     It  contains  two  subgroups, 
a.  Transitional  epithelium  found  lining  the  bladder  and  ureters. 
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It  conaUtB  of  three  or  four  layers  of  large  cells,  the  most  typical  of 
whicli  aro  pear-shaped  (fig.  31). 


imte  Mfd.  Tha 
.  nd  ona  of  (htoi 
hu  ■  IIM  Blobala  iM«r  iU  MUchsd  end.  Thg 
■tftetad  GcvdoT  (or.)  Is  wtfl  Mm,  ud  Um 
bflght  diiio  ispumttDg  It  ftom  tbfl  call  proto- 
pUiD.  n,  DDClslu  with  Intim-aucLur  net- 
mrk ;  a,  a  tUaiMd.<niC  wingUke  pndtetloD 
tf  tha  oell  whichprahibly  Ottad  betWMO  tiro 
■r^aeeot  calU.    (Schkta.} 


tfaelli 


tS.— Vartleil  •action  at  i,  inttatiiul  vlUni 
a,  Tha  itrlatad  boidar  o[  the  aiil. 

eaniml  ijicph-vaaaal ;  (,  unitilpsl 
flbrea;  /,  adeDold  itminm  of  the 
which   an   canUlmd    lymph-cor- 

(Slaln.) 


at  oolumnar  eatli  from  t1 


Pio.  10.— OoUatceUi.    (Elak 


,    Of  One  of  tha  c4llB  ol 


(.  Stratified  epithelium.    Here  the  cells  are  arranged  in  numerous 
layers.     It  is  found  composing  the  epidermis,  and  the  linings  of  the 
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various  orifices  of  the  body.  It  lines  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  point  where  the  (esophagus  or  gullet 
enters  the  stomach.  The  deepest  layers  are  columnar  or  cubical  in 
shape,  and  the  surface  layers  are  composed  of  flattened  scales,  their 


S!._Vgri.i«l  Hctton  of  tha  atntlBad  epithi 

ibowlng  U»  dHfennt  -•■ '"-  -"-  -  — 

■abilAiioa  of  oonu*. 


■hipia  of  tha  celli  at  nilana  depUia  flDm  tbt  trea  inrflice ;  ),  a 
(Klaln.) 


protoplasm  being  replaced  by  homy  material  or  keratin.  Covering 
the  front  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  is  a  typical  form  of  stratified 
epithelium  (fig.  32),  but  the  number  of  layers  is  not  so  great  aa  it  is 
in  the  majority  of  such  epitbelia. 

Ciliated  Bi)itli«lliim. 

The  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  generally  of  columnar  shape 
(fig.  33),  but  they  may  occasionally  be  spheroidsJ  (Gg.  34). 


devaki|>uig<KU*''IUi  mon 


■akipuiice] 

Each  cell  is  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  fine  tapering  filaments. 
They  were  originally  called  ciiia  because  of  their  resemblance  in  shape 
to  eyelashes.     They  differ  from  eyelashes  in  being  extremely  smadl. 
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and  in  not  being  stiff;  they  are  in  fact  composed  of  protoplasm. 

Doling  life  these  move  to  and  fro,  and  ho  produce  a  current  of 
fluid  over  the  surface  they  cover, 
lake  columnar  cells,  they  may 
form  goblet  cells  and  diHchai^ 
mucin. 

In  the  larger  ciliated  cells,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  border  on 
which  the  cilia  are  set  is  bright, 
and  composed  of  little  knobs,  to 
each  of  which  a  cilium  is  at- 
tached ;  in  some  cases  the  knobs  are 
prolonged  into 

n.1.  SS—CaiUtad  ■pttheUaiD  ot  the  hamui  the  CflU  protO- 
elutie  flteta;  b.  tusnunt  mambrvMi  e,  plaSm  aS  Ula- 
deniast  colli,  ctrcnlu   in  fiiniii   d,   Intar-    niAnta  ax    rru\t 

of  c«lli  milj;  dtnlopud  lud   bautug  citk.     lets     (&B.      36). 


some  observers  these  rootlets  are  onterowths  from 
the  multiplied  centrosome  of  the  cell 

The  bunch  of  cilia  is  homologous  with  the 
striated  border  ot  columnar  cells. 

Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  human 
body,  (1)  lining  the  air  passages,  but  not  in  the 
alveoli  of  the  lui^ ;  these  are  lined  by  pavement 
epitheliom ;  (2)  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  upper 
part  of  the  uterus;  (3)  in  the  ducts  of  the  testis 
known  as  the  rasa  ^erentia  and  coni  vasonlosi ; 
here  the  cilia  are  the  longest  found  in  the  body ; 
(4)  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (5)  the  tail  of  a  sperma- 
tozoon may  also  be  r^arded  as  a  long  cilium. 

In   other  animals   cilia  are   found   in   other 
parts;  for  instance,  in  the  frog  the  mouth  and 
gullet  are  lined  by  ciliated  cells ;  in  the  tadpole, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  especially  the 
gills  are  covered  with  cilia.    Among  the  iuverte- 
bratea  one  finds  many  protozoa  completely  covered 
with  cilia ;  in  many  embryos  the  cilia  are  arraiued 
in  definite  bands  round  the  body ;  in  the  rotirers 
or  wheel  animalcolss,  a  ring  of  cilia  round  the  ^^  8a._coi.tadMiiiwin 
month  gives  the  name  to  ttiia  particular  group.       the  idubHiu  of .  moi- 
The  gfis  of  many  animals  are  covered  with        ""^     ngemnu. 
dlia;  and  the  cells  of  portions  of  the  kidney  tubules  in  some 
animals  are  ciliated. 
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Olliary  Wotion. 

Ciliary  motion  reminds  one  of  amoeboid  movement,  but  it  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  more  orderly.  It  consists  of  a  rhythmical  movement 
of  the  cilia,  a  bending  over,  followed  by  a  lessening  of  the  curvature, 
repeated  with  great  frequency. 

When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e,g.t  from  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  frog,  is  examined  under  the  microscope  in  a 
drop  of  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  {normal  saline  solution), 
the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  rapid  motion,  each  cilium  bein^ 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or  lashing  to  and  fro.  The  general 
impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  very  similar  to  that 
produced  by  waves  in  a  field  of  com,  or  swiftly  running  and  rippling 
water,  and  the  result  of  their  movement  is  to  produce  a  continuous 
current  in  a  definite  direction,  and  this  direction  is  the  same  on  the 
same  surface,  being  usually  in  the  case  of  a  cavity  towards  the 
external  orifice. 

There  is  not  only  rhythmicality  in  the  movement  of  a  single 
cilium,  but  each  acts  in  harmony  with  its  fellows  in  tlie  same  cell, 
and  on  neighbouring  cells. 

The  uses  of  cilia  can  from  the  above  be  almost  guessed ;  in  the 
respiratory  passages  they  create  a  current  of  mucus  with  entangled 
dust  towards  the  throat ;  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  they  assist 
the  ovum  on  its  wav  to  the  uterus ;  in  the  gullet  of  the  frog  they  act 
downwards  and  assist  swallowing ;  in  the  ciliated  protozoa  they  are 
locomotive  organs.  Over  the  gills  of  marine  animals  they  keep  up  a 
fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rotifers,  which  are  fixed 
animals,  the  current  of  water  brings  food  to  the  mouth. 

Ciliary  motion  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  continue  for  several  hours  after 
death  or  removal  from  the  body,  provided  the  portion  of  tissue  under 
examination  be  kept  moist.  Its  independence  of  the  nervous  system 
is  shown  also  in  its  occurrence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals, 
which  are  unprovided  with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervous  system. 
The  vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform  and  carbon  dioxide  arrest  the 
motion,  but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  application. 
The  movement  ceases  when  the  cilia  are  deprived  of  oxygen,  although 
it  may  continue  for  a  time  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  but  is 
revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas.  The  contact  of  various  sub- 
stances, e,g,,  bile,  strong  acids,  and  alkalis,  will  stop  the  motion 
altogether ;  but  this  depends  on  destruction  of  the  delicate  substance 
of  which  the  cilia  are  composed.  Temperatures  above  45''  C.  and  near 
O""  C.  stop  the  movement,  whereas  moderate  heat  and  dilute  alkalis 
are  favourable  to  the  action,  and  revive  the  movement  after  temporary 
cessation.    The  exact  explanation  of  ciliary  movement  is  not  known ; 
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whatever  may  be  the  precise  cause,  the  movement  most  depend  upon 
some  changes  going  on  in  the  cell  to  which  the  cilia  are  attached,  as 
when  the  latter  are  cnt  off  from  the  cell  the  movement  ceases,  and 
when  severed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cilia  are  left  attached  to  the 
cell,  the  attached  and  not  the  severed  portions  continne  the  move- 
menb  It  has  been  sn^ested  bjEngelmann  that  the  contractile  part 
of  the  protoplasm  is  only  <m  the  concave  side  of  a  carved  cilinm,  and 
that  when  this  contracts  that  the  cilinm  is  bronght  downwards; 
where  relaxation  ocoors,  the  cilinm  rebounds  by  the  elastic  recoil  of 
the  convex  border. 

Schafer  has  suggested  that  the  flow  of  hyaloplasm  backwards  and 
forwards  will  explain  ciliary  as  it  will  amoeboid  movement.  In  an 
amoeboid  cell,  the  spongioplasm  is  irregular  in  arrangement,  hence  an 
outflow  of  hyaloplasm  from  it  can  occur  in  any  direction.  But  in 
the  curved  projection  called  a  oilium,  the  hyaloplasm  can  obviously 
flow  in  only  one  direction  Into  the  oilium  and  back  again.  The  flow 
of  hyaloplasm  into  the  cilium  will  raise  the  pressure  there  and  cause 
it  to  straighten ;  a  movement  in  the  reverse  direction  will  cause  the 
cilium  to  curva 

The  acdon  of  dilute  alkalis  and  acids  on  cilia  is  interestii^. 
DUute  acids  stop  ciliary  motion;  and  cilia,  if  allowed  to  act  in  salt 
solution  for  a  time,  get  more  and  more  languid,  and  finally  cease 
acting ;  in  popular  language  they  become  fatigued.  Now  we  shall 
find  in  muscle  that  fat^e  is  largely  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
acid  products  of  muscuuir  activity ;  remove  the  sarco-lactic  acid  and 
latigue  passes  oS.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  occurs  in  other 
contractile  tissues ;  the  cilia  gradually  stop,  due  to  acid  products  of 
their  activity  collecting  around  them;  when  these  are  neutralised 
with  dilute  alkali  the  cilia  resume  activity. 

Nutrition  of  Bplthelium. 

Epithelium  has  no  blood-vessels; 
it  is  nourished  by  Ijonph.  When  the 
blood  is  circnlating  throi^h  the  thin- 
walled  small  blood-vessels  in  the 
tissnes  beneath  the  epithelium,  some 
of  its  fluid  oonstitnents  escape.  This 
fluid  is  called  lymph ;  it  penetrates  to 

all  parts  of  the  cellular  elements  of  ^•'•■,^Ji;^J^,^^^S'^X,^1 
tissues  and  nourishes  them.  In  the  vsnicii  •«tion  of  tha  gom  ot  m  new- 
thicker  varieties  of  epithelium,  the  ™  " 
presence  of  the  irregular  minute  channels  between  the  cells  (fig.  37) 
enables  the  lymph  to  soak  more  readily  between  the  cells  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.    Epithelium  is  also  destitate  of 
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nerves  as  a  rula  But  in  stratified  epithelium,  particularly  that 
covering  the  cornea  at  the  front  of  the  eye  and  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  epidermis,  a  plexus  of  nerve-fibrils  is  found. 

Ohemistry  of  Epithelium. 

There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated  con- 
cerning cells;  protoplasm  and  nucleus  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  II.  Two  new 
substances  have,  however,  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter — 
namely,  mucin  and  keratin. 

Mucin, — ^This  is  a  widely  distributed  substance  occurring  in 
epithelial  cells  or  shed  out  by  them  (see  goblet  cells,  fig.  30).  It  also 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cementing  substance  between 
epithelial  cells.  We  shall  again  meet  with  it  in  the  intercellular 
substance  of  the  connective  tissues.  The  mucins  obtained  from 
different  sources  varies  somewhat  in  composition  and  reactions,  but 
they  all  agree  in  the  following  points : — 

(a)  Physical  character:  viscid  and  tenacious. 

(b)  Precipitability  from  solutions  by  acetic  acid.    They  all  dis- 

solve in  dilute  alkalis,  such  as  lune-water. 

(c)  They  are  all  compounds  of  protein,  with  a  carbohydrate 

material;  by  treatment  with  mineraJ  acid  this  is  hydrated 
into  a  reducing  but  non-fermentable  sugar-like  substance. 

The  substance  mucin,  when  it  is  formed  within  cells  (goblet  cells, 
cells  of  mucous  glands),  is  preceded  in  the  cells  by  granules  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  not  mucin,  but  is  readily  changcKi  into  mucin.  This 
precursor,  or  mother-substance  of  mucin,  is  called  mucigm  or  mucinogen. 

Keratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  substance  found  in  the  sur£Bkce 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns.  It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefiy  differs  from  other  proteins  in  its  high  per- 
centage of  sulphur. 

The  silver  nitrate  reaction  of  cementing  sribstance.  The  principal 
chemical  reaction  which  is  employed  by  histologists  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  cement  or  intercellular  substance  which  binds  epithelial  cells 
together  wasi  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
silver-protein  compound  which  was  reduced  by  sunlight.  Macallum 
has  conclusively  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  it  is  an 
inorganic  reaction.  Cementing  material  is  specially  rich  in  chlorides 
(mainly  sodium  chloride) ;  the  addition  of  sUver  nitrate  leads  to  the 
formation  of  silver  chloride,  and  it  is  this  which  is  reduced  by  light. 
The  silver  reaction  obtained  in  other  tissues  is  similarly  explained  : 
in  fact  silver  nitrate  is  a  micro-chemical  reagent  for  detecting  the 
localities  in  the  body  where  chlorides  occur.  According  to  Mac- 
allum the  nuclei  of  all  cells  are  entirely  free  from  chlorides. 


CHAPTEK  IV 

THK  OONNBCnVB  TISSUES 

This  connective  tissues  are  the  following : — 

1.  Areolar  tissua  6.  Jellj-like  tissue. 

2.  Fibrous  tissua  7.  Cartilaga 

3.  Elastic  tissua  8.  Bone  and  dentine. 

4.  Adipose  tissua  9.  Blood. 

5.  Setiform  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

At  first  sight  these  numerous  tissues  appear  ito  form  a  very 
heterogeneous  group,  including  the  most  solid  tissues  of  the  body 
(bone,  dentine)  and  the  most  fluid  (blood). 

But  on  examining  a  little  more  deeply,  one  finds  that  the  group- 
ing of  these  apparenUy  different  tissues  together  depends  on  a  number 
of  yalid  reasons,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

L  They  all  resemble  each  other  in  origin.  All  are  formed  from 
the  mesoblast,  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo. 

2.  They  resemble  each  other  structurally ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

cedlular  element  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  intercellular 
material  at  a  maximum. 

3.  They  resemble  each  other  functionally ;  they  form  the  skeleton, 

and  act  as  binding,  supporting,  or  connecting  tissues  to  the 

softer  and  more  vital  tissuea 
An  apology  is  sometimes  made  for  calling  the  blood  a  tissue, 
because  one's  preconceived  idea  of  a  tissue  or  texture  is  that  it  must 
be  something  of  a  solid  natura  But  all  the  tissues  contain  water. 
Muscular  tissue  contedns,  for  instance,  at  least  three-quarters  of  its 
weight  as  water.  Blood,  after  all,  is  not  much  more  liquid  than 
muscla  Blood,  moreover,  contedns  cellular  elements  analogous  to  the 
cells  of  other  tissues,  but  separated  by  large  quantities  of  a  fluid 
intercellular  material  called  blood-plasma. 

Blood  is  also  mesoblastic,  and  thus  the  two  flrst  characteristics  of 
a  connective  tissue  are  present.  It  does  not  fulfil  the  third  condition 
by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  body  as  part  of  the  skeleton, 
but  it  does  so  in  another  sense,  and  serves  to  support  the  body  by 
conveying  nutriment  to  all  parts. 

20 
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Areolar  Tissue. 


This  is  a  very  typical  conneotiTe  tissua  It  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tioD,  and  constitutea  the  subcutaneous,  subserous,  and  submucous 
tissues.  It  forms  sheaths  (fasoife)  for  muscles,  nerves,  blood-Tessels, 
elands,  and  internal  oi^ans,  binding  them  in  position  and  penetrat- 
mg  into  their  interior,  supports  and  connects  their  individual  parts. 


teabni.    (Aftsr  Siymonowlci.) 

On  microscopic  examination  it  is  seen  that  this  typical  connective 
tissue  consists  of  four  difierent  kinds  of  material,  or,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  Aiiiokgieat  alemeiUs.    They  are : — 

(a)  Cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpusclea 

(b)  A   bomc^neouB  matrix,  ground   substance,  or  intercellular 

matenaL 

W)  SJo'^'on.li  abros  }  ^''»»  "^  ""J"""  ^  "■»  °»"^ 

In  considering  these  four  bistolt^ioal  elements  we  may  first  take 
the  fibres,  because  they  are  the  most  obvious  and  abundant  of  the 
struotnres  observable. 

Tht  whitt  fibres.  These  are  exquisitely  fine  fibres  collected  into 
bundles  which  have  a  wavy  outline  The  bundles  run  in  diSerent 
directions,  forming  an  irregular  network,  the  meshes  between  which 
are  called  areola ;  hence  the  name  areolar. 

They  are  composed  of  the  chemical  substance  called  collagen.  On 
boiling  they  yield  gelatin;  some  chemists  regard  collagen  as  the 
anhydride  of  gelatin ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  gelatin  is 
undoubtedly  cbrived  from  the  collagen.    Gelatin  is  a  protein  though 
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it  has  certain  characters  which  dlBtinguish  it  from  most  members  of 
the  large  protein  family'.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its 
power  of  jellying  or  gelatimBing ;  that  is,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  on  cooling  the  solution  it  sets  into  a  jelly. 

Th«  t/iUoK  or  elaxtic  fibres.     These  are  seen  readily  after  the  white 
fibres  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  treatment  with  dilate  acetic 
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acid,  or  after  staining  with  such  dyes  as  magenta  and  orcein,  for  which 
elastic  'fibres  have  a  great  affinity.  They  are  bigger  than  the  white 
fibres,  have  a  distiuot  outline,  and  a  straight  course ;  they  run  singly, 
branch,  and  join  neighbouring  fibres. 

The  material  of  which  t£e  elastic  fibres  are  composed  is  called 
elattin,  another  somewhat  exceptional  protein.  It  is  unaltered,  as 
we  hare  seen,  by  dilute  acid.  It  also  resista  the  action  of  very 
strong  acid,  and  is  not  affected  by  boiling  water. 

CottTuctive-tistue  corpuselea.  These  are  the  cells  of  connective 
tissue :  the  following  are  the  varieties  most  frequently  seen. 

1.  Lamellar  cells  (fig.  38).    These  are  branched,  and  the  branches 

of  neighbouring  cells  may  unite  as  in  the  cornea  (fig.  39) ; 
they  were  formerly  called  fibroblastB  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  tbey  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibres. 

2.  Pigment  celU.    These  are  lamellar  cells  laden  with  a  brown 

or  black  pigment.  They  are  seen  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  many  animals,  e.g.,  the  frog,  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eyeball  (fig.  40). 

3.  Mast-tell*.     These  are  usually  unhrancbed,  and   their  proto- 

plasm is  crowded  with  albuminous  granules  which  are 
stained  deeply    by  gentian-violet  and    other   basic  dyes. 
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They  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  blood- 
vessels (fig.  41).  The  name  was  f;iven  to  them  bj  Ehrlich, 
who  erroneously  believed  that  they  multiplied  on  a  rich 
diet.  Certain  cells  called  claamatocytes  by  lUnvier  are  very 
like  the  m&st-cells,  but  theii'  protoplasm  branches. 


tttctU.    (Altar  St/monowlci.) 

4.   fVander  cells.    White  blood-corpuscles  which  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels, 

Tlu  ground-guhstanct.    Tms  is  represented  in  fig.  38  by  the 
shaded  background. 

It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  a  silver  nitrate  preparation 
(fig.  42)  i  for  the  intercellular  material  has  the  same  property  of 
reducing  silver  salts  in  the  sun- 
light that  the  cement-material  of 
epithelium  bos  (see  p.  28).  It 
Iwcomes  in  consequence  dark 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  corpusclea 

The  spaces  intercommunicate 
like  the  cells,  and  being  consider- 
ably  lai^r  than  the  cells  form  a 
ramifying  network  of  irregular 
channels,  which  were  first  termed 

by    y.     Eecklinghausen    the     Sc^t      Fio.  ».— OiDUnd-satatuce  or  eonnaeUvs  tlBM, 

Kanaidim.  or  little  juice  canals.         ^Sfl^^Jj^^SU^Sr.?""""™"" 
Areolar   tissue  is  certainly  pro- 
vided with  blood -vesaels,  but  the  tissue  elements  are,  aa  in  all  tissues, 
provided  with  nutriment  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood  called 
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lymph.  The  S(^  Kandlehen  enable  the  lymph  to  penetrate  to  every 
part  of  the  areolar  tiseue. 

Flbrona  nssue. 

This  ia  a  kind  of  GoanectiTe  tissue  in  which  the  white  fibres  pre- 
dominate ;  it  is  found  in  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  the  periosteum, 
dura  mater,  true  skin,  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  thicker 
fascije  and  aponenroses  of  muscle. 

The  tissna  is  one  of  great 
strength;  this  is  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres,  the  bundles  of  which  run 
parallel,  union  here,  as  elsewhere, 
giving  strength.  The  cells  in 
tendons  (fig.  43)  are  forced  to 
take  up  a  similar  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  are  arranged  in  long 
chains  in  the  ground-substance 
separating  the  bundles  of  fibres, 
and   are  more  or  less  ranilarly  .  ^    .. 

,   .,    ,         .         -.I       I  °  I      Fh>.  41.— Ctadal tendon ot TiMUg nC> ■howfni (hs 

quadrilateral    with      large     round  mTnagement,lbnii,iodatmctD»aIthetaulaD 

nuclei  containing  nucleoli,  which  ^huiSJiteh^^taL^^s^dOTd^S^ 
are  generally  placed  so  as  to  be  "S.'°x  w't^oS")  "'^"°'"'™  "'  *'**"' 
nearly  contiguous  in  two  cells.  " 

The  cell  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  in  arrangement  like  the 
oelU ;  they  can  be  brought  into  relief  by  staining  wito  silver  nitrate 
(see  fig.  44). 


n  Bcbiitu.i 


SUstlo  Tisane. 


This  IB  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  predominate.  The  yellow  fibres  are  laiger  than  those  found  in 
areolar  tissue  (see  fig.  46),  and  are  bound  into  bundles  by  areolar 
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tisBue.  It  is  found  in  the  ligamentum  suchie  of  the  ox,  horse,  and 
manj'  other  animals ;  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  man ;  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  constituting  the  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle ;  in  the 
lunge  and  trachea;  in  the  stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  cricothyroid 
ligaments ;  and  in  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Elastic  tissue,  being  extensible  and  elastic  (ic,  recoiling  after  it 
has  been  stretched),  has  a  most  important  use  in  assisting  muscular 
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tissue  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  so  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  of  such 
an  important  tissue  as  muscle.  Thus,  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the 
human  vertebral  column  it  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  erect 
posture;  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  in  the  neck  of  quadrupeds  it 
assists  in  the  raising  of  the  head  and  in  keeping  it  in  that  position. 
In  the  arterial  walls,  and  in  the  air  tubes  and  lui^s,  it  has  a  similar 
important  action,  as  we  shall  see  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration. 

Adipose  Tissue. 

In  almost  all  r^ions  of  the  human  body  a  lai^r  or  smaller  quantity 
of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present;  ths  chief  exceptions  are  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  penis  and  scrotum,  the  nympbe, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Adipose  tissue  is  developed  in  connection  with  areolar  tissue,  and 
forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and  irr^ular  shape, 
to  which  the  term  lobula  is  applied. 
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Under  the  microscope  each  lobule  is  found  to  consiBt  of  little 
resides  or  cells  which  present  dark,  sharply-defined  edges  when 
viewed  with  transmitted  light:  they  are  about  ^^  or  -^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  each  consists  of  a  structureless  and  colourless 
membrane  or  bag  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  liquid  during  life,  but 
is  in  part  solidified  (or  sometimes  crystallised)  after  death.  A 
nucleus  is  always  present  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm, but  it  is  not  easily  risible  unless  the  tissue  is  stained. 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  of  the  com- 
pounds of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named  oltin,  stearin, 
and  palmitin.  On  the  addition  of  osmic  acid,  fat-cells  are  stained 
black ;  this  is  due  to  the  olein  present,  which  reduces  the  osmium 
tetroxide  to  a  lower  oxide,  which  has  a  black  colour.  Fat  is 
stained  deep  yellow  by  Sudan  III.  and  red  by  Scharlach  B. 

Fat-cells  are  dereloped  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles;  these 
cells  may  be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation  between 
an  ordinary  corpuscle  and  a  mature  fat- 
celL  The  process  of  development  is  as 
follows:  a  few  small  drops  of  oil  make 
their  appearance  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
by  th^  confluenee  a  larger  drop  is 
produced:  this  gradually  increases  in  size 
at  the  expense  of  the  original  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  which  becomes  correspondingly 
diminished  in  quantity  till  in  the  mature 
cell  it  only  forms    a    thin    film,  with    a 

flattened  nuolena  imbedded  in  its  substance     ^o-  4T,-F«t-<«ii.  inm   uis 
(figs.  41  and  47). 

A  laige  number  of  blood-vessels  are  found  in  adipose  tissue,  which 
subdivide  until  each  lobole  of  fat  contains  a  fine  meshwork  of  capil- 
laries ansheathing  each  individual  fat-cell  (fig.  48). 

Among  the  uses  of  adipose  tissue  these  are  the  chief : — 

a.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being  used 
up  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  helps  to  preserve  the  heat  of 
the  body. 

b.  The  fat  which  is  situated  beneath  the  skin  must,  by  its  want 
of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  surface. 

e.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith  to 
wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like  qualities 
OD  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by  pressura  As 
examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  purposes  may  be 
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mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  aolee  of  the  feet,  and  the 
orbits. 


Betiform  msBue. 

Batiform  or  reticular  tissue  ifi  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  ground -substance  is  of  more  fluid  consistency  than  elsewhere. 


ID  wblcb  hu  bMD  tiMtad  vt 


There  are  few  or  no  elastic  fibres  in  it,  and  the  white  fibres  run  in 
very  fine  bundles  forming  a  close  network.    The  bandies  are  covered 
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and  concealed  by  flattened  connective-tiBsae  corpuscles.     When  these 
aie  dlsaolved  hj  dilute  potash,  the  fibres  are  plainly  seen  (fig.  49). 

The  statement  baa  been  made  that  the  fibres  of  retiform  tissue  are  chemically 
different  from  those  of  areolar  tissue,  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  they  are  indistiD- 

Chable  microacopfcally,  and  in  many  places  continuous  with  each  other.  Mrs 
mlieim  has  conclusively  proved  that  chemical  differences  do  not  exist  between 
tbe  two  groups  of  fibres ;  both  are  made  of  collaffeu,  and  the  substance  termed 
reticiilin  by  Siegfried  is  an  orti&ct ;  it  Is  merely  couagen  which  has  been  rendered 
resistant  and  Insoluble  by  the  reagents  (alcohol,  ether)  used  in  Its  preparation. 

Adenoid  or  Lymphoid  Tissue. 

This  is  retiform  tissue  in  which  the  meshes  of  the  network  are  largely 
occupied  by  lymph  corpuscles.    These  are  in  certain  foci  actively 


NoUe  Bmibh.) 

multiplying;  they  get  into  tbe  lymph  stream,  which  washes  them 
into  the  blood,  where  they  become  the  variety  of  colourless  corpuBCles 
called  lymphocytes.  It  is  found  in  tbe  lymphatic  glands,  the  thymus, 
the  tonsils,  in  the  follicular  glands  of  tbe  tongue,  in  Foyer's  patches,  and 
in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
of  the  spleen,  and  under  the  epithelium  of  many  mucous  membranes. 

Jelly-lllEe  Connective  Tissue. 
We  have  now  considered  connective  tissues  in  which  fibres  of  one 
or  the  other  kind  predominate,  and  some  in  which  the  cells  are  in 
preponderance.    We  come  laatiy  to  a  form  of  connective  tissue  in 
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which  the  ground-substance  is  in  excess  of  the  other  histological 
elements.  This  ia  called  jelly-like  connective  tissua  The  cells  and 
fibres  scattered  through  it  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  found 
largely  in  the  embryo,  notably  in  the  Whartonian  jelly,  which  sur- 
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rounds  and  protects  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord.     In  the 
adult  it  is  found  in  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eya 

The  occurrence  of  la^  quantities  of  ground-substance  in  such 
tissues  has  enabled  physiologists  to  examine  its  chemical  nature. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  water,  and  one  or  more  varieties  of  mucin- 
like  substances  termed  mucoids  and  mineral  salts  (especially  sodium 
chloride). 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  C0HNECTI7E  TISSUKS   (cOjUinutd) 
CABTILA.GE,   BONE,   TeETH,   BlOOD 

OartUage. 

Cabthaqe  18  popularly  termed  gristla  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  kinds:  Hyaiiiu  cartilage;  here  the  matrix  or  grouad-Bubstance 
ia  clear  and  free  from  fibres :  Fibro-cartilage ;  here  the  matrix  is  per- 
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radad  with  connective-tissne  fibres;  when  these  are  of  the  white 
variety,  the  tiasue  is  wh-Ue  fhro-cartiJ^e ;  when  they  are  of  the  yellow 
or  elastic  variety,  the  tissue  is  yellow  or  elastic  fibro-cartilage. 
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Hyaline  OarUlaffe  is  found  in  the  following  places : — 

1.  Covering  the  articular  ends  of  bones;  here  it  is  called  articular 
cartilage  (fig.  52). 

2.  Forming  the  rib-carti](^es ;  here  it  is  called  eottal  cartilage. 

3.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  of  the  windpipe,  of  the  external 
auditorj  meatus,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  laryngeal  cartil^es. 

4  Temporary  cartilage:  rods  of  cartilage  which  prefigure  the 
majority  of  the  bones  in  process  of  development. 

Hyaline  cartilage  in  many  situations  (costal,  laryi^eal,  tracheal) 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  calcified  late  in  Ufa 

On  boiling,  the  ground-substance  of  cartilt^  yields  a  material 
called  chondrin.  This  resembles  gelatin  very  closely,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  its  reactions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  chondrin  is  not  a 
chemical  individual,  but  a  mixture  of  gelatia  with  varying  amounts 
of  mucoid  substances. 

WUte  Flbro-Cartllage  occurs — 

1.  As  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage — e.g.,  the  semilunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  As  eiratit^srmtial  or  mai^inal  cartilage,  as  on  the  edges  of  the 
acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  As  connecting  cartilage — e.g.,  the  inter-vertebral  disca 


— WhlU  Bbro-cutlUge.    (Odiit.) 


White  fibro-cartilage  (fig.  53)  is  composed  of  cells  and  a  matrix. 
The  latter  is  permeated  by  fibres  of  the  white  variety. 

In  this  kind  of  fibro-cartilage  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  portions  so 
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densely  fibrous  that  no  cells  can  be  seen ;  but  in  other  parts  con- 
tmaons  with  these,  cartilage-cells  ore  freely  distributed. 

Tellow  OT  Blaatla  Flbro-OartUase  is  found  in  the  pinna  of  the 
external  ear,  in  the  epiglottis  and  comicula  laryngis,  and  in  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  cells  in  this  vaiiety  of  cartilage  are  rounded  or  oval,  with 
well-marked  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (fig.  54).  The  matrix  in  which  they 
are  seated  is  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  fine  elastic  fibres,  which 
form  an  intricate  interlaeement  about  the  cells :  a  small  and  variable 
quantity  of  non-fibrillated  hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  present 
around  the  cells. 

Development  of  OartUa^. — Like  other  connective  tissues,  car- 
tilage originates  from  mesoblast;  the  cells  are  unbranched,  and  the 
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disposition  ot  the  cells  in  fully  formed  cartilage  in  groups  of  two, 
four,  etc,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  group  has  originated  from  the 
division  of  a  single  cell,  first  into  two,  each  of  these  again  into  two, 
and  so  on.  This  process  of  cell  division  is  accompanied  with  the 
nanal  karyokinetic  changes. 

Each  cell  deposits  on  its  exterior  a  sheath  or  capsule ;  on  division 
each  of  the  daughter-cells  deposits  a  new  capsule  within  this,  and 
the  process  may  be  repeated  (see  fig.  55). 
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Thus  the  cells  get  more  and  more  separated.  The  fused  capsules 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  matrix,  and  indications  of  their  previous 
existence  maj  sometimes  be  seen  in  fully  formed  cartilage  by  the 
presence  of  faint  concentric  lines  around  the  cells. 

In  a  variety  of  cartilage  found  in  the  ears  of  rats  and  mice,  called 
celltUar  cartilage,  the  cells  never  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  and 
they  are  only  separated  by  their  thickened  capsules. 

But  in  most  cartilages  the  cell-capsules  will  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  whole  matrix,  for  intercellular  material  accumulates 
outside  the  capsules  and  still  further  separates  the  cella 

By  certain  methods  of  double  staining,  this  twofold  manner 
of  formation  may  be  shown  very  markedly.  We  have  seen  that 
chondrin  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage  is  really  a  mixture  of  two 
substances ;  one  is  a  mucoid  material,  and  comes  from  the  capsules ; 
the  other  is  gelatin,  which  comes  from  the  rest  of  the  ground- 
substance  which  is  collagenous.  In  hyaline  cartilage,  however,  the 
collagen  does  not  become  precipitated  to  form  fibres,  but  in  white 
fibro-cartilage  it  doea  In  yellow  fibro-cartUage  the  matrix  is  per- 
vaded by  a  deposit  of  elastin,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres. 

Bone. 

Bone  contains  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  solid  material  is 
composed  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67 
per  cent  of  the  former  to  33  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  earthy 
matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  this, 
there  is  a  small  quantity  (about  11  of  the  67  per  cent)  of  calcium 
carbonate,  calcium  fluoride,  and  m^agnesium  phosphale. 

The  animal  matter  is  chiefly  collagen,  which  is  converted  into 
gelalin  by  boiling. 

The  animal  and  earthy  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only  by 
severe  measures,  as  for  instance  by  a  white  heat  in  one  case  and  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  acids  in  the  other,  that  they  can  be 
separated.  Their  close  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  by  acids  the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or  on  the  other 
hand  when  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is 
alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies 
slightly  in  different  bones  in  the  same  individual  and  in  the  same 
bone  at  different  ages. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  structure  in  different 
bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  namely,  the  dense  or 
compel,  and  the  spongy  or  cancellous  tissua  Thus,  in  making  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  humerus  or  femur,  the 
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axtieular  extreinitie3  are  found  capped  on  their  Burface  by  a  thin 
shell  of  compact  bone,  while  their  interior  ie  made  up  of  the  spongy 
or  canoellouB  tissue.  The  shc^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  compact  bone,  and  this  surrounds  a 
central  canal,  the  mtduilary  cavity — so  called  from  its  containing  the 
medaUa  or  marrow. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  the  can- 
cellous structure  (diploe)  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  the  short  and  irr^ular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
and  tarsus,  the  cancellous  tissue  fills  the  interior,  while  a  thin  shell 
of  compact  bone  forms  the  oatmda 

Marrow. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marrow — the  red 
and  yeUow. 

Jktd  marrow  is  the  connective  tissue  which  occupies  the  spaces  in 
the  cancellous  tissue ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 
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nutrition  of  the  sponcy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills.  It 
contains  &  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  marrovj-cella.  The 
marrow-cells  are  amceboid,  and  resemble  lai^  leucocytes;  the 
granules  of  some  of  these  cells  stain  readily  with  acid  and  neutral 
dyes,  but  a  considerable  number  have  coarse  granules  which  stain 
readily  with  basic  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  smaller  nucleated  cells  of  the  same  tint  as  coloured  blood- 
corpusolea  These  are  termed  erythroblasts.  From  them  the  coloured 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  developed.  There  are  also  a  few  large 
cells  with  many  nuclei,  termed  giant  cells  or  mydoplaxes  (fig.  56). 

Yellow  marrow  fills  the  medullary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fat-cellfi  with  numerous  blood-vessels;  many  of  its 
cells  also  are  the  colourless  marrow-cells  just  mentioned. 
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Perloeteum    and    Nutrient   Mood-veesete. — The    surfaces    of 

bones,  except  the  part  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  are  clothed 
by  a  tough,  fibrouB  membrane,  the  periosttv/m ;  and  it  is  from  the 
blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  this  membrane,  that  the  bones, 
especially  their  more  compact  tissue,  are  in  groat  part  supplied  with 
nourishment ;  minute  branches  from  the  periosteal  vessels  enter  the 
little  foramina  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  find  their  way  to  the 
Haversian  canals,  to  be  immediately  described.  The  long  bouea  are 
supplied  also  by  a  proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some 
part  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  cavity,  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small 
veasels  are  distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  bona  Other  small 
blood-vessels  pierce  the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the 
cancellous  tissue. 

SUoroBcoplo  Structure  of  Bone — Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  is 
found  under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
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Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  small  irregular  spaces,  approximately  fusi- 
form in  shape,  called  laeuTue,  with  very  minute  canals  or  canaliculi 
leading  from  them,  and  anastomosing  with  similar  little  prolonga- 
tions from  other  lacunee  (fig.  57).    In  very  thin  layers  of  bone,  no 
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other  canals  but  these  may  be  visible ;  but  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  the  compact  tissue  as  of  a  long  bone,  e.g.,  the  humerus  or 
alna,  the  arrai^ment  shown  in  fig.  57  can  be  seen. 

The  bone  is  mapped  out  into  small  circular  districbB,  at  or  about 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  around  which  is  an  appearance 
as  of  concentric  laTers ;  the  lacuna  and  eanalicvM  follow  the  same 
concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
with  which  indeed  they  communicata 

On  Tnaking  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found  to 
be  simply  the  cut  extremities  of  small  canals  which  run  lengthwise 
through  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  each  other  by  lateral  branches 
(fig.  58);  these  canals  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after  the  name 


Fio.W.'-LongLtiiillDslMCtlatirromtbibDiiiUDlnm,       Fui.  M.— Sona-oormiKlM  with  thrdr  proe^ww 
•hDwInB  Samilui  cuiali,  luniue,  aod  cintll-  u  Ken  In  ■  thlo  (Mtloo  nf  humu  boas. 

cnlJ.  ^lidlett.)  (BoUatt.) 

of  the  physician,  Clopton  Havers,  who  first  accurately  described 
them.    They  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels. 

The  lacume  are  occupied  by  branched  cells,  which  are  called 
bone-celis,  or  bone-corpuades  (fig.  59) ;  these  closely  resemble  ordinary 
branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Bone  is  thus  essentially  con- 
nective tissue,  the  ground-substance  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
lime  salta  The  bone-corpuscles  with  their  proceaaea,  occupying  the 
lacume  and  canaliculi,  correspond  exactly  to  the  conuective-tissue 
corpuscles  lyii^  in  branched  spaces.  The  connection  of  the  lacunsB  by 
the  eaoaliculi  allows  the  nutrient  lymph  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 
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LameOra  of  Compact  Boae. — In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  three 
distinct  sets  of  kmelUe  can  be  clearly  reoc^ised. 

1.  CircuraftrentiaX  lamelln;  these  are  concentrically  arranged 
just  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  around  the  medullary  cavity. 

2.  Savmtian  lamellee;  these  are  concentrioally  arranged  around 
the  Haversian  canals  to  the  number  of  six  to  eighteen  around  each. 

3.  iTiitrttitial  lamellie;  these  connect  the  systems  of  Haversian 
lamellee,  filling  the  spaces  between  them,  and  consequently  attaining 
their  greatest  development  where  the  Haversian  systems  are  few,  and 
vice  imvd. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamellee  is  fibrous.  If  a  thin  film 
be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which  the  earthy  matter  has 


Pin.  aO.— Thin  Ujer  i>«l«l 
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been  removed  by  acid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  composed  of  very  slender  fibres  decussating 
obliquely,  but  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection,  as  if  here  the 
fibres  were  fused  rather  than  woven  together  (fig.  60).  These  are 
called  the  intercromng  Jihrw  of  Sharpen;  they  correspond  to  the  white 
fibres  of  connective  tissue,  and  form  the  source  of  the  gelatin  obtained 
by  boiling  bone. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  parietal  bone,  the  lamelUe  are  perforated 
by  tapering  fibres  called  the  perforating  fhnt  of  Skarpty,  resembling 
in  character  the  ordinary  white  or  more  rarely  the  elastic  fibres. 
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which  bolt  the  neighbounng  lamellse  together,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
when  the  latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  61).  These  perforating  fibres 
originate  &om  ingrowing  processes  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  adult 
still  retain  their  connection  with  it. 

Development  of  Bone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their  develop- 
ment, all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes : — 

(a.)  Those  which  are  ossified  directly  or  from  the  first  in  a  fibrous 
membrane  afterwards  called  the  periosteum — €,g,,  the  bones  forming 
the  vault  of  the  skull,  parietal,  frontal,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
occipital  bones. 

(&)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  is  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage — e,g,,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best  studied 
in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage;  and  without  a  know- 
ledge of  this  process  (ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  more  complex  series  of  changes  through  which  such 
a  structure  as  the  cartilaginous  femur  of  the  foetus  passes  in  its 
transformation  into  the  bony  femur  of  the  adult  (ossification  in 
cartUage). 

Ossification  in  Membrane. — ^The  membrane,  afterwards  forming 
the  periosteum,  from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal  is  developed, 
consists  of  two  layers — an  external /ircm^,  and  an  internal  eeUvlar  or 
asteogenetic. 

The  external  layer  is  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  The 
internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a  large  number 
of  nucleated  cells  (osteoblasis),  some  of  which  are  oval,  others  drawn 
out  into  long  branched  processes:  it  is  more  richly  supplied  with 
capillaries  than  the  outer  layer.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  periosteum 
which  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  ossification  is  preceded  by  an  in* 
crease  in  the  vasctdarity  of  this  membrane,  and  then  spicules,  starting 
from  a  centre  of  ossification  near  the  centre  of  the  future  bone,  shoot 
out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery.  These  primary  bone 
spicules  consist  of  fibres  which  are  termed  osteogenetic  fibres ;  they 
are  composed  of  a  soft,  transparent  substance  called  osteogen,  around 
and  between  which  calcareous  granules  are  deposited.  The  fibres  in 
their  precalcified  state  are  likened  to  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
to  which  they  are  similar  in  chemical  composition,  but  from  which 
they  differ  in  being  stiffer  and  less  wavy.  The  deposited  granules 
after  a  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  imprison  the  fibres,  and  bony 
spiculae  result.  By  the  junction  of  the  osteogenetic  fibres  and  their 
resulting  bony  spicules  a  meshwork  of  bone  is  formed.  The  osteo- 
genetic fibres,  which  become  indistinct  as  calcification  proceeds,  persist 
in  the  lamellae  of  adiQt  bone  as  the  intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey. 
The  osteoblasts,  being  in  part  retained  within  the  bony  layers  thus 
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produced,  form  boue  corpusclee.  On  the  houy  trabecule  first  formed, 
layers  of  osteoblastic  ceUa  from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  perios- 
teum repeat  the  process  just  described ;  and  as  this  occurs  in  several 
thiclmesses,  and  also  at  the  edges  of  the  spicules  previously  formed, 
the  bone  increases,  both  in  thickness,  length  and  breadth.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  by  the  time  the  child  is  bom ;  hence  the  fonta- 
nellea  or  still  soft  places  on  the  heads  of  infants.  Fig.  62  represents 
a  small  piece  of  the  growing  edge  of  a  parietal  bone. 


Fia.tS.— Purtof  thaKn"lDgedg«ortti«  dBitloping  HriaUl  bona  of  ■  fipUl  at.  jp.  Boiw  splcal«  with 
lomo  of  tha  (BteoblMti  Imbedded  In  tbsm,  prmfueing  tli«  l»cntiff  ;  i^,  oatoogBnic  ftwae  pnjlmglng 
tbe  iplculoi  Willi  atMobkstg  (en)  between  them  ind  mpplied  to  Uieni.    (Bchik&T.) 

The  bulk  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  in  time  converted  into 
compact  bony  tissue,  with  Haversian  systems.  Those  portions  in  the 
interior  not  converted  into  bone  become  filled  with  the  red  marrow 
of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Oadfloatlon  in  CartUage. — Under  this  heading,  taking  the  femur 
or  any  other  long  bone  as  an  example,  we  have  to  consider  the  process 
by  which  the  solid  cartilaginous  rod  which  represents  the  bone  in  the 
foetus  is  converted  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of  compact  bone  with 
expanded  ends  formed  of  cancellous  tissue  of  which  the  adult  bone  is 
made  up.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  festal  cartila- 
ginous femur  is  many  times  smaller  than  even  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  shaft  of  the  mature  bone,  and,  therefore,  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
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original  cartilage  can  be  present  in  the  femur  of  the  adult.  Ite  pur- 
poae  IB  indeed  purely  temporary;  and,  after  ite  calcification,  it  is 
gradually  and  entirely  absorbed. 

The  cartilaginous  rod  which 
forms  the  precursor  of  a.  fcetal 
long  bone  is  sheathed  in  a  mem- 
biane  termed  the  parichottdrium,, 
which  exactly  leaemblee  the  peri- 
osteum just  deacribed. 

Between  the  cartilaginous  pre- 
figurement  of    which  the  foetal    ; 
long  bone  consists  and  the  adult 
bone    there    are    several    inter- 
mediate stages. 

The  process  may,  however,  be 
moat  conveniently  described  as 
occurring  in  three  principal 
atagee. 

The  first  xtagt  consists  of  two 
sets  of  changes,  one  in  the  carti- 
lage, the  other  under  the  peri- 
chondriom.  These  take  place 
side  by  sida  In  the  cartilage 
the  cells  in  the  middle  *  become 
enlarged  and  separated  from  one 
another.     The  cartiL^e-cells  on   ( 

each  side  get  arranged  in  rows  in  '«» 

the  direction  of  the  extremities 
of  the  cartilaginous  rod.  If  at 
this  stage  one  cuts  the  little  em- 
bryonic bone  with  a  knif%  the 
kmfe  encounters  resistance,  and 
there  is  a  sensation  of  grittinesa. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cal- 
careous particles  are  deposited  in 
the  matrix;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  matrix  stains  differ- 
ently with  histol(^ical  reagents 
from  the  unaltered  matrix. 
Simultaneously    with    this,    the  »,,.,.,  ^ , 

■      .      1   i^  •      »  -I  Fio.  M.— SeclionottiiofirUlpliiling™;  ttflcar 

penoete&I  tissue  is  forming  layer        i*g»«ui  la  the  ceotn  of  b  u*  sniugiid  m 
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*  Tbia  ia  the  case  In  nearly  aU  the 
long  bones,  bat  in  the  tennioal  pha- 
Ungea  the  ebange  occurs  first,  not  in 
tbe  middle  b«t  at  their  distal  extrcmitiea. 


■apftntad  from  one  moother  by  caldQed  m 
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after  layer  of  trua  bone;  this  is  formed  exactly  iu  the  same  way 
as  in  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal ;  by  the  agency  of  the  osteoblasts, 
osteogeaetic  fibrea,  and  then  spicules  of  bone,  are  formed  by  deposit 
of  calcareous  matter.  As  the  layers  are  formed,  some  of  the  osteo- 
blaats  get  walled  in  between  the  layers  and  become  bone-cells. 

In  the  later  part  of  this  stage  the  calcareous  deposit  between  the 
cartilage-cells  cuts  them  off  from  nutrition,  and  they  in  consequence 
waste,  leaving  spaces  that  are  called  the  primary  artoUe.  The 
calcareous  deposit   creeps  up   between   the  rows  of  cartilage-cells. 


euclosing  them  in  calcified  boxes  containing  one,  two,  or  more  cells 
each.  The  wasting  of  the  cells  leads  here  also  to  the  formation  of 
primary  areolse. 

We  may  roughly  compare  the  two  sets  of  cells  engaged  in  the 
process  to  two  races  of  settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  cartilage-cells 
constitute  one  race,  and  so  successfully  build  for  themselves  calcareous 
homes  as  to  be  completely  boxed  up ;  so  they  waste  and  disappear, 
leaving  only  the  walls  of  their  homes  enclosing  the  spaces  called 
primary  areols.     The  osteoblasts,  the  other  race  of  cells  under  the 
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perichondriuni,  are  forming  layers  of  true  bone  in  that  situation. 
Some,  it  ia  true,  get  walled  in  in  the  process,  and  become  bone- 
corpuscles,  but  the  system  of  intercommunicating  laounse  and 
caiuliculi  maintains  their  nutrition. 

These  two  races  ore  working  side  by  side,  and  at  first  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  But  soon  comes  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
we  &atex  upon  the  second  stage  of  ossification,  which  is  very  appro- 
priately called  the  sta^e  of  irruption  (fig.  64).  Breaches  occur  in  the 
bony  wall  which    the  osteoblasts  have 

bnilt  like  a  girdle  round  the  calcifying      =  =  s^S  #  ^  * 
cartilage,  and   through   these    the  peri-       W  ^  ~  ^  f  s-  -^^ 
ehondnal  tissue  pours  an  invading  army      ^  =   S^.?  "^^  H 
into  the  calcified  cartil^e.    This  con-      ?  =  «•     £  g  ^  ^ 
sista   of    osttoMasts,  the   bone  -  formers ;      §  ^  s  ,^  H  C  S 
osteoclasts,  or   the   bone  -  destroyers ;   the      ^  ^■^  ^  S   ^  S  = 
latter  are  large  cells,  HJTnilftr  to  the  mye- 
loplaxes  found  in  marrow  (fig.  56).    There 
are  ^Iso  a  few  fibres,  and  a   store  of 
nutrient  supply  in  the  shape  of  blood- 
vessels. 

Having  got  inside,  the  osteoclasts  set 
to  work  to  demolish  the  homes  of  the 
cartilage-cells,  the  walls  of  the  prima^ 
areolae,  and  thus  large  spaces  are  formed, 
which  are  called  the  secondary  areoUe,  or 
the  medullary  apaees.  On  the  ruins  of 
the  calcified  cartilage,  the  osteoblasts  pro- 
ceed to  deposit  true  bone  in  layers,  just 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  their  own 
country,  xinder  the  perioaieum. 

The  third  stage  qf  ossification  is  a 
repetition  of  these  two  stt^es  towards  the 

eitiBmities  of  the  cartilaga  The  carti-  p„.  M,-L™pituJta^««iionof  omi- 
laee-cells   set  flattened  and  arrantrad  in         ryiDgcuUb«s.  cucifl«dtnbecuiK 

^  ,°  J  ■..  J  »"  "W"  oitending   botween   ths 

rows;  caJcareous  deposit  occurs  around  coiunuuorcurtiugs-caiis.  c, c*r- 
these,  and  primary  areolae  result;  then  ^i%'°^ii.^VT™^"^'"°^' 
follows  the  advance  of  the  subperiosteal 

tissue,  the  demolition  of  the  primary  areolse,  the  formation  of 
secondary  areolfe,  and  the  deposit  of  true  bone.  At  the  same  time, 
layer  upon  layer  is  still  being  deposited  beneath  the  periosteum, 
and  these,  from  being  at  first  a  mere  girdle  round  the  waist  of  the 
bone,  now  extend  towards  its  extremities. 

The  next  %ure  (fig.  65)  is  a  nu^nified  view  of  the  line  of  advance. 

The  bone  which  is  first  formed  is  less  r^ularly  lamellar  than  that 
of  the  adult     The  lamella  are  not  deposited  t^  after  birth   and 
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their  formation  is  preceded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  absorption. 
To  carry  our  simile  further,  the  osteoblasts  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
rough  constructions  that  they  were  first  able  to  make,  but  having 
exterminated  the  cartilage,  they  destroy  (agcdn  through  the  agency 
of  the  regiment  of  giant  osteoclasts)  their  first  work,  and  build  regular 
lamella,  leaving  lacunsa  for  the  acconmiodation  of  those  who  desire  to 
retire  from  active  warfare. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  marrow  cavity  is  formed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  tissue  that  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  Here  the  osteoclasts  have  again  to  do  the  work,  and,  with  this 
final  act  of  destruction,  all  remains  of  any  calcified  cartilage  of  the 
foetal  bone  entirely  disappear. 

The  formation  of  a  so-called  cartilage  bone  is  thus,  after  all,  a 
formation  of  bone  by  subperiosteal  tissue,  just  as  it  is  in  the  so-called 
membrane  bona 

After  a  time  the  cartilage  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  b^ins  to  ossify 
independently,  and  the  epiphyses  are  formed.  They  are  not  joined 
on  to  the  shaft  till  l^te  in  life,  so  that  growth  of  the  bone  in  length 
can  continue  till  union  takes  place. 

Bone  grows  in  width  by  the  deposition  of  layers  under  the  perios- 
teum, like  successive  rings  formed  under  the  bark  of  a  growing  tree. 
This  was  shown  long  before  the  histological  details  which  we  have 
described  were  made  out  by  Sharpey.  Silver  rings  were  placed  by 
Duhamel  around  the  bones  of  young  pigeons.  When  killed  later,  the 
rings  were  completely  covered  in  by  bone ;  and  in  the  ftnimRla  killed 
last,  were  even  found  in  the  central  cavity.  Another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  performed  upon  pigs.  The  young  animals  were  fed 
alternately  on  ordinary  food  and  food  dyed  by  the  red  pigment 
madder.  The  new  bony  tissue  acts  like  what  dyers  caUed  a 
"  mordant " :  it  fixes  the  dye,  and  the  rings  of  bone  deposited  during 
the  madder  periods  were  distinctly  red  in  colour. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  bone  formation  has  always 
been  recognised  by  surgeona  When  removing  a  piece  of  bone  they 
are  careful,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  periosteum  behind :  this  leads  to 
regeneration  of  the  lost  bone.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  periosteum,  successful  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  living 
periosteum  from  an  animal  has  effectively  been  transplanted. 
MacEwon  has  recently  shown  that  minute  fragments  of  living  bone 
are  even  more  efficacious  in  virtue  of  the  bone-cells  they  contain. 

The  Teeth. 

During  the  course  of  his  life,  man,  in  common  with  most  other 
mammals,  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth ;  the  first  set,  called  the 
temporary  or  milk-teeth,  makes  its  appearance  in  infancy,  and  is  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  years  shed  and  replaced  by  the  second  or  ^pvr- 
manent  set. 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw, 
namely,  on  either  side  from  the  middle  line  two  indsors,  one  eanincy 
and  two  deciduous  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten  permanent  teeth. 
The  number  of  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  is,  however,  increased  to 
sixteen  by  the  development  of  three  molars  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  are  called  the  permanent  or  true  molars. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  eruption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  of  any 
given  tooth  of  the  lower  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  corresponding 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 


Temporary  or  Blilk  Teeth. 

The  fibres  indicate  in  months  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 


IKCISORS. 

DSCIDUOUS 

FiKar 

M0LAB8. 

OANINKB. 

6 

12 

18 

DECIDUOUS 
8RCOMD 
UOLARfi. 


24 


Permanent  Teeth. 
The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


;     riRST 

MOLARS. 


IHCUOBS. 


CENTRALS. 


6 


LATKRAL8. 


8 


BICUSPIDfl  OR  PRX* 
MOLARS. 


riBST. 


9 


BBOOND. 


10 


CANiirxn. 


11 


SECOND 
MOLARS. 


12 


THIRD 

MOLARS  OR 

WISDOMS. 


17  to  25 


The  times  of  eruption  given  in  the  above  tables  are  only  approxi- 
mate: the  limits  of  normal  variation  are  tolerably  wide.  Certain 
diseases  affecting  the  bony  skeleton,  e.g.  Bickets,  retard  the  eruptive 
period  consideraoly. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  a  molar  which  is  the  first  tooth 
to  be  cut  in  the  permanent  dentition,  not  an  incisor  as  in  the  case  of 
the  temporary  set,  and  also  that  it  appears  behind  the  last  deciduous 
molar  on  each  sida 

The  third  molars,  often  called  Wisdoms,  are  sometimes  unerupted 
through  life  from  want  of  sufficient  jaw  space  and  the  presence  of 
the  other  teeth ;  cases  of  whole  families  in  which  their  absence  is  a 
characteristic  feature  are  occasionally  met  with. 
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When  the  teeth  are  folly  erupted  it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper 
incisors  and  canines  project  obliquely  over  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
the  external  cusps  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  lie  outside  those 
of  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  arrangement 
allows  to  some  extent  of  a  scissor-like  action  in  dividing  and  biting 
food  in  the  case  of  incisors ;  and  a  grinding  motion  in  that  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  when  the  side  to  side  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  bring  the  external  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  into  direct  articula- 
tion with  those  of  the  upper,  and  then  cause  them  to  glide  down  the 
inclined  surfaces  of  the  external  and  up  the  internal  cusps  of  these 
same  upper  teeth  during  the  act  of  mastication. 

The  work  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
incisors.  Besides  being  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  and  one  of  stronger 
substance  than  the  others,  the  canine  tooth  is  important  in  preserving 
the  shape  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its  shape,  whether 
pointed  or  blunt,  long  or  short,  it  becomes  a  character  tooth  of  the 
dentition  as  a  whole  in  both  males  and  females. 

Another  feature  in  the  fully  developed  and  properly  articulated 
set  of  teeth  is  that  no  two  teeth  oppose  each  other  only,  but  each 
tooth  is  in  opposition  with  two,  except  the  upper  "Wisdom,  usually  a 
small  tooth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  greater  width  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  so  arranges  the  "  bite "  of  the  other  teeth  that  the 
lower  canine  closes  in  front  of  the  upper  ona 

Should  a  tooth  be  lost,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  former 
opponent  remcdning  in  the  mouth  is  rendered  useless  and  thereby 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  jaw  by  a  gradual  process  of  extrusion 
commonly  seen  in  teeth  that  have  no  work  to  perform  by  reason  of 
absence  of  antagonists. 

Structure  of  a  Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  croion,  neck,  and  root. 

The  cronm  is  the  portion  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
gimi.  The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  the  gum ;  and  the  root  includes 
all  below  this. 

On  making  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  through  its  centre 
(figs.  66,  67),  a  tooth  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  material, 
dentine  or  ivory,  which  is  moulded  around  a  central  cavity  which 
resembles  in  general  shape  the  outline  of  the  tooth ;  the  cavity  is 
called  the  piUp  cavity  from  its  containing  the  very  vascular  and 
sensitive  pulp. 

The  tooth-pvlp  is  composed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  large  numbers  of  cells  of  varying  shapes ;  on  the  sur- 
face in  close  connection  with  the  dentine  is  a  specialised  layer  of 
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cells  called  odontoblasts,  which  are  elongated  columnar  cells  with  a 
large  nocleus  at  the  tapering  ends  farthest  from  the  dtatine. 


Pio.  M.—A,  toDgftudlnil  sectfoa  o[  m  hrnnui  moUr  too 

cavltj.    (Owi 

B,  trumeiH  Hctkm.    Ths  1att«n 


The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  pulp  through  a  small  open- 
ing at  the  apical  extremity  of  each  root.    The  exact  terminations  of  the 
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nerves  are  not  definitely  known.  Thay  have  never  been  observed  to 
enter  the  dentinal  tubes.     No  lymphatics  have  been  seen  in  the  pulp. 

A  layer  of  very  hard  caloareoua  matter,  the  «namel,  caps  that  part 
of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum ;  while 
sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is  beneath  the  level  of  the 
gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called  the  ament  or  cruata  petrosa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  and  cement  come  into 
contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  thin  layer ;  here  the  cement 
overlaps  the  enamel,  and  is  prolonged  over  it.  On  the  surface  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  when  it  first  comes  through  the  jaw,  is  a  thin 
membrane  called  Naamyth's  membra'M,  or  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth. 
The  covering  of  enamel  becomes  thicker  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
cement  towards  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the  root. 

Dentint  or  Ivory. 

Dentine  closely  resembles  bone  in  chemical  composition.  It  con- 
tains, however,  only  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  proportion  in  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  solids  is  about  twenty-eight  animal  to  seventy- 
two  of  earthy  matter.     The  former,  like  ^e  animal  matter  of  bone. 


jJdntlniJ 
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may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  It  also  contains  a  trace  of 
fat.  The  earthy  matter  is  made  up  chie&y  of  calcium  phosphate,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate,  and  traces  of  calcium  fiuoride  and 
magnesium  pho^haie. 

Under  the  microscope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely  channelled 
by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which  by  their  inner  ends  com- 
municate with  the  pulp-cavity,  and  by  their  outer  extremities  come 
into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  tJie  enamel  and  cement,  and 
sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  (figa  68, 
70).  The  matrix  in  which  these  tubes  lie  is  composed  of  "  a  reticulum 
of  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  modified  by  calcification,  and  where 
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that  process  is  complete,  entirely  hidden  by  the  densely  deposited  lime 
salts  "  (Mummery). 

The  tubules  of  the  dentiue,  the  aven^  diameter  of  which  at  their 
inner  and  larger  extremity  ia  ^iW  of  an  inch,  contain  fine  pro- 
ItoigatioQB  from  the  tooth-pulp  which  are  processes  of  the  ownto- 
bla^,  the  columnar  cbUb  lining  the  pulp-cavity;  the  relation  of 
these  processes  to  the  tubules  in  which  they  lie  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles  to  the  canaliculi  of  bone. 
The  outer  portion  of  tho  dentine,  underlying  the  cement,  and  the 
enamel  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  layer 
termed  the  granvlar  or  interglofniiar  layer  (fig.  68).  It  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  irr^ular  minute  cavities.  The 
explanation  of  these  will  bo  seen  whw  we  study  the  development  of 
a  tooth. 


Enamel  is  by  far  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  same  inorganic  compoimds  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
dentine  and  bone.  According  to  Tomes,  it  contains  no  animal  matter 
at  all,  and  only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  water.    Gelatin  is  a  characteristic 


BW).    (KelUkir.)"" 


product  of  connective  tissue,  and  enamel  is  not  a  connective  tissue, 
but  is  epitheUal  in  origin. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  enamel  is  found  composed  of  six- 
sided  prisms  (figs.  69,  70)  ^lAnr  °^  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  set 
on  end  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine,  and  fit  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  same. 
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Orutta  Petrosa. 


The  crusta  petrota  or  cement  (fig.  68,  e,  d)  is  compoaed  of  true  bone, 
and  in  it  are  locuiue  (/)  and  canaliculi  (g),  which  sometimes  com- 
municate with  the  outer  finely  branched  ends 
of  the  dentinal  tubules,  and  generally  with  the 
inteiglobular  spaces.  Its  laminae  are  bolted  to- 
gether by  perforating  fibres  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary bone  (Sharpey's  fibres).  Cement  differs 
from  ordinary  bone  in  possessing  no  Haversian 
canals,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  thickest  part. 
Such  canals  are  more  often  met  with  in  teeth 
with  the  cement  hypertrophied  than  in  the 
normal  tooth. 

Development  of  the  Teetb. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  71, 
A,  1)  from  the  deeper  layer  of  stratified  epi- 
theUiun  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which  becomes  thickened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood   of    the    maxillEe  or  jaws  now  in  the 
course  of  formation.    This  process  passes  down- 
ward into  a  recess  of  the  imperfectly  developed 
tissue  of  the  embryonic  jaw.     The  downward 
epithelial  growth  forms  the  common  enamel  or 
?!(..  TO.— ThiiiMctionof  the    dentol  germ,  and  its  position  is  indicated  by  a 
dentipt^     a,   cuticuiar    sUght  gToove  Lu  thc  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fNum7tb'i  mem^'il^}:    jaw.    After  tMs  thoro  is  an  increased  develop- 
fl'Mn'i^''hMwM "  thim    ^^^t  ^t  Certain  points  corresponding  to  the 
»nd  etoM  iiriffi ;  t,  urgor    situations  of  the  future  milk-teeth.    The  com- 
™miiiuniatiDK'«^tb'"ths    mou  euamol  germ  thus  becomes  extended  by 
iK'denu".!  vnwZ'i^.    fuTther    growth    into    a    number    of    special 
xsM.  (KuUikBr.)  enamel   germs  (fig.  71,  B,)   corresponding  to 

each  of  the  milk-teeth,  and  connected  to  the  common  germ  by  a 
narrow  neck  (/).  Each  tooth  is  thus  placed  in  its  own  special 
recess  in  the  embryonic  jaw. 

As  these  changes  proceed,  there  grows  up  from  the  underlying 
connective  tissue  into  each  enamel  germ  (fig.  71,  C,  p),  a  distinct 
vascular  papilla  (dental  papilla),  and  upon  it  the  enamel  germ 
becomes  moulded,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  of  two 
layers  of  epithehum  separated  by  an  interval  (fig.  71,  C,/).  Whilst 
part  of  the  subepithelial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the  dental 
papilla,  the  part  which  bounds  the  embryonic  teeth  forms  the  dental 
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sac  (fig.  71,  C,  s);  and  the  rudiment  of  the  jaw  sende  up  processes 
fonoing  partitioDS  between  the  teeth.    In  this  way  small  chambers 
are  produced  in  which  the  dental  sacs  are  contained,  and  thus 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth  are 
formed.    The  papilla  is  com- 
posed of  nucleated  cells  ax- 
ranged    in   a    meshwork   of 
connective  tissue,  the  outer  or 
peripheral  part  being  covered 
with    a    layer  of    columnar 
nucleated  cells  called  odtmto- 
UtuU. 

These    cells,    either    by  «  B 

secretion,  or  as  some  think  ~ 

by  direct  transformation  of 
the  outer  part  of  each,  form 
a  layer  of  dentinal  matrix 
on  the  apex  of  the  papilla,  or 
if  the  tooth  has  more  than 
one  cusp,  then  at  the  apex 
of  each  cusp.  This  layer  is 
first  UQcalcified  {pdofUogen.), 
but  globules  of  calcareous 
matter  soon  appear  in  it. 
These,  becoming  more  numer- 
ous, blend  into  the  first  cap 
of  dentina  In  the  mean- 
while the  odontoblasts  have 
formed  a  second  layer  of 
odontogen  within  this  (fig. 
72),  and  this  in  turn  becomes 
calcified;    thus    layer    after  .  '' 

Uyer  is  formed,  each  exttwid-     '^''■/^.iTf^mon'nS^ej'g^  Xpil u/i^JntSTf; 

ing  laterally  further    than  its  niii«rai   mambnaa;   S,  p>litln«  procwa  of  >w; 

°  ,  i.\_     ^  1.1       J  '.  R«to  Milplahl.    B.-Sectiop  ilmlliir  to  A,  bnt 

predecessor  ;   the  layers  blend  puslng  through  one  of  tbe  apedU  aumsl  gorms 

Bioept  m  «>me  pkc<»;  here  ^^XtSTS,- 4iJi  tSTirS. 

portions  of  odontogen  remain,         f^^-^^t^^ '  ™  "r'^im^o""!!"'"  wlnS  ■ 

which    in    a    tooth    macerated  rdenUliKlbnningi/p;  thBenimol  gBmoTper' 

for  histological  purposes  get  Tw2^^^^u,{  KimC^^^" '•'•'"*'"""' "'^■ 
destroyed,  and  appear  as  the 

inUrgldbultxr  spaces  (fig.  68),  so  called  because  bounded  by  the  deposit 
of  calcareous  salts,  which  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  form 
of  globulea 

As  the  odontoblasts  retire   towards  the  centre,  depositing  layer 
after  layer  of  dentine,  they  leave  behind  them  long  filaments  of  their 
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protoplaam  around  which  the  calcareous  deposit  is  moulded ;  thus  the 
dentinal  tubules  occupied  by  the  processes  of  the  odontoblasts  are 
formed. 

The  other  cells  of  the  dental  papilla  form  the  cells  of  the  pulp. 


Pio.  7Z.— Put  o[  HCthm  o(  dsnlOfiltig  tootb  or  > 
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maCrii  with  ons  or  tiro  uodnlM  o[  CB>c»noDi 
mattar  Btu  Oa  ctldBad  puti;  e,  odonlo- 
blwta  wndlng  pn>«Ha  luto  ths  daatlns; 
d,  pulp ;  r,  nulfbrn]  or  wadgB-ahmpa  wlli 
fbimd  batman  odonUbluU ;  f,  •E«U>t«  oelli 
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Formation  of  the  enamel. — 
The  portion  of  the  enamel  or 
dental    germ    that    covers    the      '''°d"^I^'^p*S?"™kiae"°''a  oeiSj 

dental    papilla    is    at     this    stage  p»pLUiorpulp;'i,ths»potdontlni!'fbniied 

It    J      ii_  t  m^  upon  tho  Humuiit :  c  its  covering  of  eoAtDel  i 

called     the    mamel     organ.      This  dnnner  layer  of  epithelium  or  the  etumei 

consists    of    four    parts    (see   figs.  lTCjeroftte™mcS'"r^nVl^='EJSr 

73  and  74).  mie*r;or)"'  "*'" "'  '"■    "  "' 

1.  A  layer  of  columnar  epi- 

thelium cells  in  contact  with  the  dentine.    These  are  called 
the  enamel  cells,  adamantoblasU,  or  am-elohlasts. 

2.  Two  or  throe  layers  of  smaller  polyhedral  nucleated  cells,  the 

strattem  iniermedium  of  Hannover. 

3.  A  matrix  of  non-vascular  jelly-like  tissue  containing  stellate 

cells. 

4.  An  outer  membrane  of  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelium 

cells. 

The  first  three  layers  on  an  enlarged  scale  are  seen  in  fig.  74. 

The  enamel  prisms  are  formed  by  the  ^enoy  of  the  ends  of  the 
adamantoblasts  which  abut  on  the  dental  papilla.  Each  forms  a  fine 
deposit  of  globules  staining  with  osmic  aCid  and  resembling  keratin 
in  its  resistance  to  mineral  acid.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
each  adamantoblast  was  itself  calcified  and  converted  into  an  enamel 
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prism,  but  this  view  has  been  disproved  by  recent  research.  The 
layer  of  keratin-like  material  is  outside  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  although 
a  process  of  each  adamantoblast  extends  into  it  as  a  tapering  fibre 
(process  of  Tomes),  and  it  is  usually  produced  simultaneously  with 
tiae  first  layer  of  uncalci£ed  dentine;  when  it  undergoes  edifica- 
tion, the  first  layer  of  enamel  is  complete.  The  adamantoblasts 
then  repeat  the  process,  first  causing  a  deposition  of  keratin-like 
material,  and  this  in  turn  is  calcified,  and  so  on.  During  the  forma< 
tioD  of  layer  after  layer  of  enamel,  the  adamantoblasts  retire.  By 
the  time  the  enamel  is  approaching  completion  the  other  layers 
of  the  enamel  oi^n  have  almost  disappeared,  and  they  entirely 


Fio.  74, — HIeUt  nKgnUed  iln  of  *  iriaoe  ol  ths  enunal  orgu  In  ■  klttoi'i  culmt.  d,  Bnparfldsl 
UjBT  ordsnUn*.  t.  titw\j  (brnwd  enamel  ■Ulnnl  black  hj  oamlc  add.  T,  Toms'  pToosast  tmm 
tin  adtiiiiuitoUait*,  ltd. ;  Mr.  int.,  itiatuin  IntmziedlDm  ol  ths  eumel  orgui.  p,  Bimnctud  call)  of 
tbe  enamsl  pulp.    (Aftsr  RdH.) 

disappear  when  the  tooth  emei^es  through  the  gum.  But  for  some 
little  time  there  is  a  somewhat  more  persistent  membrane  covering 
the  crown ;  this  is  Naamyth's  membrtme,  or  the  mamel  cuticle ;  this 
is  the  last-formed  keratinous  layer  of  enamel  which  has  remained 
uncalcified. 

As  with  the  dentine,  the  formation  of  enamel  appears  first  on  the 
apex  of  each  cusp. 

The  cement  or  cru^a  peirosa  is  formed  from  the  internal  tissue  of 
the  tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  osteogenetio  layer  of  the  periosteum ;  or,  in  other 
words,  06Bifioati(m  in  membrane  occurs  in  it. 

The  outer  layer  or  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tooth  sac  forms 
the  d^Ual  perioeteum. 
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This  periosteum,  when  the  tooth  is  fully  formed,  is  not  only  a 
means  of  attachment  of  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  but  also  in  conjimction 
with  the  ptUp  a  source  of  nourishment  to  it.  Additional  laminse  of 
cement  are  added  to  the  root  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
the  tooth  (as  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  abnormal  condition  called 
an  exostosis),  by  the  process  of  ossification  taking  place  in  the  perios- 
teum. On  the  other  hand,  absorption  of  the  root  (such  as  occurs 
when  the  milk-teeth  are  shed)  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  osteoclasts 
of  the  same  membrana 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are  formed ; 
and  each  tooth,  as  it  grows,  presses  at  length  on  the  wall  of  the 
sac  enclosing  it,  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is  cut,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk-teeth  are  later  replaced  by  the  growth  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath  them. 

Each  temporary  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  tooth  of  the  permanent  set 
which  is  developed  from  a  small  sac  which  was  originally  an  offshoot 
from  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and  called  the 
cavity  of  reserve  (fig.  71,  C,  fp).  Thus  the  temporary  incisors  and 
canines  are  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  permanent  ones,  the 
temporary  first  molar  by  the  first  bicuspid;  the  temporary  second 
molar  develops  two  offshoots,  one  for  the  second  bicuspid,  the  other 
for  the  permanent  first  molar.  The  permanent  second  molar  is  budded 
off  from  the  first  permanent  molar,  and  the  wisdom  from  the  perma- 
nent second  molar. 

The  development  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the 
sixth  week  of  intra-uterine  life,  after  the  laying  down  of  the  bony 
structure  of  the  jaws.  Their  permanent  successors  begin  to  form 
about  the  sixteenth  week  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  second  permanent 
molars  originate  about  the  third  month  after  birth,  and  the  wisdom 
teeth  about  the  third  year. 

The  Blood. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  blood  will  come  later,  when  we  know 
more  about  the  chemical  aspects  of  physiology,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  all  the  other  phenomena  we  shall  have  to  study  in 
the  meanwhile  without  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principal 
properties  of  this  fluid.  For  that  reason,  and  also  to  complete  our 
Ust  of  the  connective  tissues,  we  may  here  rapidly  and  briefly 
enumerate  its  principal  characters. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  which  holds  in  suspension  large  numbers  of 
solid  particles  which  are  called  the  corpuscles.  The  fluid  itself  is 
called  the  plasma  or  liqtwr  sanguinis.  It  is  a  richly  albuminous  fluid ; 
and  one  of  the  proteins  in  it  is  GaUed  fibrinogen. 

After  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  viscous,  and  then  sets  into 
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a  jelly.     The  jelly  contracts  and  squeezes  out  of  the  clot  a  straw- 
coloured  fluid  called  serum,  in  which  the  shrunken  clot  then  floats. 

The  formation  of  threads  of  a  solid  protein  Gailed  fibrin  from  the 
soluble  protein  we  have  called  fibrinogen  is  the  essential  act  of 
coagulation ;  this,  with  the  corpuscles  it  entangles,  is  called  the  clot. 
Serum  is  plasma  minus  the  fibrin  which  it  yields.  The  following 
scheme  shows  the  relationships  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  at  a 
glance: — 

f  Serum 

The  corpuscles  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  typical  animal  cells,  and  we  have  already 
made  their  acquaintance  when  speaking  about  amoeboid  moyement& 

The  red  corpuscles  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  white, 
averaging  in  man  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  400  to  500  red 
to  each  white  corpuscla  It  is  these  red  corpuscles  that  give  the  red 
colour  to  the  blood.  They  vary  in  size  and  structure  in  different 
groups  of  the  vertebrates.  In  mammals  they  are  biconcave  (except 
in  the  camel  tribe,  where  they  are  biconvex)  non-nucleated  discs,  in 
man  ^-sW  ^<^b  ^  diameter ;  during  foetal  life  nucleated  red  corpuscles 
are,  however,  found.  In  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  fishes  they 
are  biconvex  oval  discs  with  a  nucleus:  they  are  largest  in  the 
amphibia.  The  most  important  and  abundant  of  the  constituents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  pigment  which  is  called  hcemoglobin. 
This  is  a  protein-like  substance,  but  is  remarkable  as  it  contains  a 
small  amount  of  iron  (about  0*4  per  cent.). 

The  blood  during  life  is  in  constant  movement.  It  leaves  the 
heart  by  the  vessels  called  arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
vessels  called  veins ;  the  terminations  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  veins  are,  in  the  tissues,  connected  by  the  thin- 
walled  microscopic  vessels  called  capillaries.  In  the  capillaries, 
leakage  of  the  blood-plasma  occurs ;  this  exuded  fluid  (lymph)  carries 
nutriment  from  the  blood  to  the  tissue-elements,  and  removes  from 
them  the  waste  products  of  their  activity.  The  lymph  is  collected  by 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  converge  to  the  main  lymphatic,  called  the 
tiuyracie  dttct.  This  opens  into  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance 
into  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  lymph  is  returned  to  the  blood. 

But  blood  is  also  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  pigment 
haemoglobin  which  is  the  oxygen  carrier ;  in  the  lungs  the  haemoglobin 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  a  loose  compound  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour  called  oxyhcemoglobin.  This  arterial  or  oxy- 
genated blood  is  taken  to  the  heart  and  thence  propelled  by  the 
arteries  all  over  the  body,  where  the  tissues  take  the  respiratory 
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oxygen  from  the  oxjhsemoglobin,  and  this  removal  of  oxygen  changes 
the  colour  of  blood  to  the  bluish-red  tint  it  has  in  the  veins.  The 
veins  take  the  blood  mintis  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  plus  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  received  in  exchange  from  the  tissues 
to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus 
carbonic  acid,  and  replenish  its  store  of  oxygen ;  then  the  same  round 
begins  over  again.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  haemoglobin 
is  not  a  carrier  of  carbonic  acid;  that  gas  is  carried  mainly  as 
carbonates  in  the  blood-plasma. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MUSGULAB  TISSUE 

MuscLS  is  popularly  known  as  flesL  It  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
traction^  and  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  tissue  by  which  their 
movements  are  executed.  The  muscles  may  be  divided  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  into  two  great  classes — the  voluntary  muscles, 
those  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  involuntary 
muscles,  those  which  are  not.  The  contraction  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  is,  however,  controlled  by  the  nervous  system,  only  by  a 
different  part  of  the  nervous  system  from  that  which  controls  the 
activity  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

When  muscular  tissue  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  small,  elongated,  thread-like  structures,  which 
are  called  muscular  fibres  ;  these  are  bound  into  bundles  by  connective 
tissue,  and  in  the  involuntary  muscles  there  is  in  addition  a  certain 
amount  of  cement  substance,  stainable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  between 
the  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  not  all  alike;  those  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  marked  by  alternate  dark 
and  light  stripings  or  striations ;  these  are  called  transversely  striated 
musctUar  fiires.  The  involuntary  fibres  have  not  got  these  markings 
as  a  rule.  There  is  one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  involimtary, 
but  transversely  striated.  There  are,  however,  histological  differ- 
ences between  cardiac  muscle  and  the  ordinary  volimtary  striated 
muscles.  The  unstriated  involuntary  muscular  fibres  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  blood-vessels,  uterus,  and 
other  contractile  organs  are  generally  spoken  of  as  plain  muscular 
fibres. 

From   the  histological    standpoint    there  are,   therefore,   three 

varieties  of    muscular   fibres  found    in   the   body  of    the   higher 

animals:  two  of  them  are  transversely  striated,  and  one  is  not. 

The  relationship  of  this  histological  clas^cation  to  the  physiological 

a»  E 
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classification  into  voluntary  and  involimtarj  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

1.  Transreraely  striated  muscular  fibres : 

a.  In  skdetal  muscle  .        .  Voluntaby, 

6.  In  cardiac  muscle     . 

2.  Plain  muscular  fibres  : 

In  blood-yessels,  intestine,  uterus, 
bladder,  etc. 


Involuntary. 


All  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  therefore  composed  of  fibres,  but 
the  fibres  are  essentially  different  from  those  we  have  hitherto  studied 
in  the  connective  tissues.  There  the  fibres  are  developed  in  the 
intercellular  material;  here,  in  muscle,  the  fibres  are  developed 
from  the  cells;  that  is,  the  cells  themselves  become  elongated 
to  form  the  muscular  fibres. 

Voluntajry  Musole. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  those  which  are  sometimes  called 
skeletcU,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  apparatus  attached  to 
the  bones.* 

The  fibres  vary  in  thickness  and  length  a  good  deal,  but  they 
average  -^  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  1  inch  in  length.    Each 


Fio.  75.— A  branched  muscolAr  flbre  from  the  ftog's  tongue.    (KdlUker.) 

fibre  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends ;  many  become  prp- 
longed  into  tendon  bundles  by  which  the  muscle  is  attached  to 
bone.  As  a  rule  they  are  imbranched,  but  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
face  and  tongue  divide  into  numerous  branches  before  being  inserted 
to  the  imder  surface  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane  (fig.  75). 
The  fibres  in  these  situations  are  also  finer  than  in  the  majority  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  a  sheath,  called  the  sarcolemma,  enclosing 
a  soft  material  called  the  contractile  mistance.    The  sarcolemma  is 

*  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  pharynx,  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  of  the 
muscles  of  the  external  ear,  thougn  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  have  the 
same  structure  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres. 
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homogeneoos,  elastic  in  natare,  and  especially  tough  in  fiah  and 
amphibia.  It  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  a  microscopio  prepaia- 
tioQ  of  fresh  muacnlar  fibres  by  applying  gentle  pressure  to  the  cover 
slip;  the  contractile  substance  is  thereby  ruptured,  leaving  the 
aaicolemma  bridging  the  space  (fig.  76).  To  the  sarcolenuna  are 
seen  adhering  some  nuclei 


to.  To. — Htucnlar  librB  bora'ac-- .  - 
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The  contractile    substance  within    the  sheath  is  made  up  of 
alternate  discs  of  dark  and  light  Bub8taDC& 

Muscular  fibres  contain  oval  nuclei  In  mfttntnalinTi  muscle  these 
are  ntttated  just  beneath  the  sarcolenuna;  but  in  frc^s  muscle  they 
occur  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  mns- 
colar  fibre.  The  chromoplasm  of  the 
nucleus  has  generally  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment, and  often  there  is  a  little  granmar 
protoplasm  (well  seen  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm)  around  the  poles 
of  each  nucleus. 

If  the  surface  of  a  fibre  is  carefully 
focussed  with  a  high  power,  rows  of 
apparent  granules  are  seen  lying  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  light  atrefucs,  and  fine 
loi^tudiual  lines  paasisg  through  the 
dark  streaks  may  be  detected  nnitii^  the 
apparent  granules  (fig.  77). 

In  specimens  treated  with  dilute  acids  '"Vrt^KS,''  .ho" 
or  eold  chloride,  the  eranules  are  seen  to  ""i  puiniy.  on« 
be  connected  side  by  aide,  or  transversely  KititofttKiDngitniilDiibuiuB 

also.     This  reticulum   (fig.  78).  with  ite  Ci?  ^^  ""^   '"^  *"'" 

longitudinal   and    transverse  meshes,   ie 

composed  of  an  interstitial  substance  lying  between  the  essentially 
contractile  portions  of  the  muscla    A  muscular  fibre  is  thus  made 


iscle.flbn  ol 
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up  oE  what  are  called  fhrilt  qt  sareostyUe;  and  the  longitudinal 
interstitial  substance  with  cross  networks  comprising  the  reticulum 
just  referred  to  is  called  tareoplaam.  By 
the  use  of  certain  reagents,  such  as  osmio 
acid  or  alcohol,  the  fibrils  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  one  another. 

A  transverse  section  of  a  muscular 
fibre  (fig.  79)  shows  the  sections  of  these 
fibrils;  the  interstitial  sarcoplasm  ia  re- 
presented as  white  in  the  drawing.  The 
r  fields  separated  by  sarcoplasm  may 
"  "  ■      ■   ■   old  1 


stiU  be  called  by  their  old  name,  arms  if 

Gohnhoim. 

If,  instead  of  focussu^  the  surface  of 
cS^S^rfT.^^?  a  fibre,  it  is  observed  in  its  depth,  a  fine 
iS'^".'.;",^''.  !?'"*''     dotted  line  is  seen  bisecting  each  light 

stnpe;  this  has  been  variously  termed 

Dobi^s  line,  or  KravM's  memhrant  (fig. 

80).  At  one  time  this  was  believed  to  be 
an  actual  membrane  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma.  It  is  prob- 
ably very  largely  an  optical  effect,  caused  by  light  beii^  transmitted 
between  discs  of  different  refrangibility. 

If  cross  membranes  do  exist  they  are  not  very  resistant ;  this  was 
well  shown  by  an  accidental  observation  first  made  by  Kiihne,  and 
subsequently  seen  by  othera  A  minute  thread-worm,  called  the 
i£yor»det,  was  observed  crawling  up  the  interior  of  the  contractile 
substance  of  a  muscular  fibre;  it  crawled  without  any  opposition 
from  membranes,  and  the  track  it  left,  closed  up  slowly  b^iind  it 
without  interfering  with  the  normal  cross-striations  of  the  contractile 
substance.  This  observation  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
contractile  substance  in  a  muscular  fibre  is  fluid,  but  only  semi-fluid, 
for  the  closing  of  the  thread-worm's  track  occurred  slowly  as  a  hole 
always  closes  in  a  viscous  material. 

Another  appearance  which  is  sometimes  seen  is  a  fine  clear  line 
running  across  the  fibre  in  the  middle  of  each  dark  band.  It  is 
called  Hetaen't  lime  or  disc. 

A  muscular  fibre  may  not  only  be  broken  up  into  fibrils,  but 
under  the  Infliience  of  some  reagents,  such  as  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  can  be  broken  up  into  discs,  the  cleavage  occurring  in 
the  centre  of  each  l^ht  stripe.  Bowman,  the  earliest  to  study 
muscular  fibres  with  profitable  results,  concluded  that  the  subdivision 
of  a  fibre  into  fibrils  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  cross 
cleavf^  into  discs.  He  considered  that  both  were  artificially  pro- 
duced by  a  separation  in  one  or  the  other  direction  of  particles  of  the 
fibre  he  called  "  saicous  elements."    The  cleavage  into  discs  is  how- 
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ever  much  rarer  than  the  separation  into  fibrils ;  indeed,  indications 
of  the  fibrils  are  seen  in  perfectly  fresh  muscle  before  anj  reagent 
has  been  added,  and  this  is  markedly  evident  in  the  wing  musclee  of 
many  insects.  It  is  now  believed  that  cleavage  into  discs  is  a 
purely  artificial  phenomenon. 

Haycraft,  who  has  also  investigated  the  question  of  muscular 
structure,  concludes  that  the  doss-striation  is  entirely  due  to  optical 
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phenomena.  The  fibrils  are  varicose,  and  where  they  are  en- 
lai^;ed  different  refractive  effects  will  be  produced  from  those 
caosed  by  the  intermediate  narrow  portions.  This  view  he  has 
very  ingeniously  supported  by  takii^  negative  casts  of  muscular 
fibres  by  pressing  tt^m  on  to  the  surface  of  collodion  films.  The 
collodion  cast  shows  alternate  dark  and  light  bands  like  the  muscular 
fibres. 

Most  histol{^ts  have  rejected  this  view,  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
dark  stripes  to  various  micnMihemical  and  staining  reagents,  and  to 
polarised  light,  is  different  from  that  of  the  light  stripes.  The 
difference  is  therefore  not  merely  one  of  diameter,  but  of  chemical 
composition. 

The  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  seems  to  be  proportional 
to  the  clearness  of  the  cross-striation,  and  insects'  muscles  which  are 
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remarkable  for  perfection  of  mechanism  have  consequently  been 
the  subject  of  many  researcheB.  In  the  wing  muscles  of  these 
animals  the  sarcoBtjles  are  separated  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
interstitial  sarcoplaam,  which  may  be  of  nutritive  importance;  at 
any  rate  it  allows  the  intimate  structure  of  the  individual  sarcostyles 
to  be  worked  out  very  thoroughly.  As  the  result  of  such  work, 
SchSfer  has  arrived  at  the  following  concluaionB : — 

Kacb  sarcostyle  is  subdivided  in  the  middle  of  each  light  stripe  by 
transversa  lines  (membranes  of  Krause)  into  successive  portions, 
which  may  be  termed  aarcomertt.  £^h  sarcomere  is  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  dark  stripe  of  the  whole  fibre;  this  portion  of  the 
dark  stripe  may  be  called  a  sarcous  element.*     The  sarcouB  element 
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is  really  double,  and  in  the  stretched  fibre  (fig.  81,  b)  separates  into 
two  at  the  line  of  Hensen.  At  either  end  of  the  flaicous  element  is 
a  clear  interval  separating  it  from  Krause's  membrane;  this  clear 
interval  is  more  evident  in  the  extended  sarcomere  (fig.  81,  b),  and 
diminishes  on  contraction  (fig.  81,  a).  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  element.  It  is  pervaded  with  longi- 
tudinal canals  or  pores  open  towards  Krause'a  membrane,  but  closed 
at  Hensen's  line.  In  the  contracted  muscle  the  clear  part  of  the 
muscle  Hubstance  passes  into  these  pores,  disappears  from  view  to  a 
great  extent,  swells  up  the  sarcous  element,  widens  it,  and  shortens 
the  sarcomere.  In  the  extended  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear 
Bubstance  paBSes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  sarcous  element,  and  lies 
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between  it  and  the  membrane  of  Krause ;  this  lengthens  and  narrows 
the  sarcomera^  This  is  shown  in  the  diagrams  (fig.  82.)  It  may 
be  added  that  the  sarcous  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the  middle  of 
the  sarcomere,  but  is  attached  at  the  sides  to  a  fine  enclosing 
envelope,  and  at  either  end  to  Kranse's  membrane  by  fine  lines 
running  through  the  clear  substance  (fig.  82,  A). 

This  view  is  interesting,  because  it  brings  into  harmony  amoeboid, 
ciliary,  and  muscular  movement  In  all  three  instances  we  have 
protoplasm  composed  of  two  materials,  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm. 
In  amoeboid  movement  the  irregular  arrangement  of  the  spongioplasm 
allows  the  hyaloplasm  to  flow  in  and  out  of  it  in  any  direction.  In 
ciliary  movement  the  flow  is  limited  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
spongioplasm  to  one  direction ;  hence  the  limitation  of  the  movement 
in  one  direction  (see  p.  27).  In  muscle,  cdso,  the  definite  arrangement 
of  the  spongioplasm  (represented  by  the  sarcous  element)  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  limits  the  movement  of  the  hyaloplasm  (represented 
by  the  clear  substance  of  the  light  stripe),  so  that  it  must  flow  either 
in  or  out  in  that  particular  direction.  The  muscular  fibre  is  made  up 
of  sarcostyles,  and  the  sarcostyle  of  sarcomeres.  The  contraction  of 
the  whole  muscle  is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  contraction  of  all  the 
constituent  sarcomeres. 

In  an  ordinary  muscular  fibre  it  is  stated  that  when  it  contracts, 
not  only  does  it  become  thicker  and  shorter,  but  the  light  stripes 
become  dark  and  the  dark  stripes  light.  This  again  is  only  an  optical 
illusion,  and  is  produced  by  the  alterations  in  tiie  shape  of  the  sarco- 
styles, affecting  the  sarcoplasm  that  lies  between  them.  When  the 
sarcous  elements  swell  during  contraction,  the  sarcoplasm  accumulates 
opposite  the  membranes  of  Erause,  and  diminishes  in  amount  oppo- 
site the  sarcous  elements;  the  accumulation  of  sarcoplasm  in  the 
previously  light  stripes  makes  them  appear  darker  by  contrast  than 
the  dark  stripes  proper.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  83.  There  is  no  true 
reversal  of  the  stnpings  in  the  fibrils  themselves. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  very  well  when  a  muscular  fibre 
is  examined  with  polarised  light.  A  polarising  microscope  contains 
a  NicoFs  prism  beneath  the  stage  of  the  microscope  which  polarisen 
the  light  passing  through  the  object  placed  on  the  staga  The  eye- 
piece contains  another  Nicors  prism,  which  detects  this  fact.  If  the 
two  Nicols  are  parallel,  the  Ught  passing  through  the  first  passes  also 
through  the  second ;  but  if  the  second  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
the  light  cannot  traverse  it,  and  the  field  appears  dark.  If  an  object 
on  the  microscope  stage  is  doubly  refracting  it  will  appear  bright  in 
this  dark  field ;  if  it  remains  dark  it  is  singly  refracting.    The  sarco- 

•  The  existence  of  open  pores  is  not  admitted  by  all  observers.  These  regard 
the  passage  of  fluid  in  and  out  of  the  sarcous  element  as  due  to  difliision  through 
its  membrane. 
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plasm  is  Binglj  retracting  or  isotropous;  it  remains  dark  in  the 
dark  field  of  the  polarising  microacope.  The  fibrils  or  Bareofltyles 
are  in  great  measure  doubly  re- 
fracting or  aniaotropous,  and  ap- 
pear bright  in  the  dark  field  of  the 
polarising  microscope.  The  sarco- 
st7le,  however,  ia  not  wholly  doubly 
refracting;  the  aaroous  elements 
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are  doubly  refracting,  and  the  clear  intervale  are  singly  refracting.   On 
contraction  there  is  no  reversal  of  these  appearances,  though  of  course 
the  relative  thickness  of  the  singly  refracting  intervals  varies  inversely 
with  that  of  the  doubly  refracting  sarcous  elements  (see  fig.  84). 
The  meaning  and  causation  of  the  optical  appearances  of  stmted 
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moBcle  fibres,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  during  contraction 
have  been  thd  aabjecte  of  numerous  hypotheees.  One  of  two  only  of 
these  theories  have  beeu  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
and  it  should  bo  recognised  that  even  experts  are  content  to  leave 
the  matter  very  largely  an  open  question  at  present. 

Blood-vesteU  of  Muscle. — ^The  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries, 
which  nm  longitudinally  in  the  intervening  connective  tissue,  trans- 
verse branches  connecting  them  (6g.  85).  No 
btood-vesaelB  ever  penetrate  the  sarcolemma. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  thus,  like  other  tissues, 
nourished  by  the  exudation  from  the  blood 
called  lyTnpk. 

The  motor  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  pierce 
the  sarcolemma,  and  terminate  in  ezpansioos 
called  end-plates,  to  be  described  on  p.  82. 

Neuro-muicular  Spindles. — Bundles  of  fine 
muscular  fibres  enclc^ed  within  a  thick  lamet- 
lated  sheath  of  connective  tissue  are  found 
scattered  through  voluntary  muscles ;  they  are 

especially  numerous  near  the  tendons  and  in  Fm.  u.— Th»g  miucDiu  sbna 
the  proximity  of  intra-muscular  septa.  It  is  ™,!:SdiSfl&ti^ 
remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  found 
in  the  tongue  muscles.  They  are,  however, 
present  in  the  ocular  muscles,  where  they 
were  formerly  stated  to  be  absent  These  structures  are  called  newo- 
muscuiar tpindUs ;  they  vary  in  length  from  ^  to  ^  inch,  and  areabout 
-^  inch  in  diameter.  Each  receives  a  nerve  fibre  which  divides  into 
secondary  and  tertiary  branches.  The  myelin  sheath  is  lost,  and  the 
tertiary  branches  encircle  the  muscular  fibres,  breaking  up  usually 
into  a  network.  It  is  believed  that  these  are  sensory  end  organs 
in  the  muscla    (See  further,  chapter  on  Motorial  Sensations.) 

'Bed  Uusolea 

In  many  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  and  some  fishes,  most  of  the 
muscles  are  pale,  but  some  few  (like  the  diaphragm,  crureus,  soleus, 
semi-membranoaus,  in  the  rabbit)  are  red.  These  muscles  contract 
more  slowly  than  the  pale  muscles,  and  their  red  tint  is  due  to  hsemo- 
globin  contained  withiii  their  contractile  substance. 

In  addition  to  these  physiological  distinctions,  there  are  histo- 
logical differences  between  them  and  ordinary  striped  muscle.  These 
histological  ditforenoea  are  the  following : — 

1.  Their  muscular  fibres  are  thinner. 

2.  They  have  more  sarcoplasm. 

3.  Longitudinal  striation  is  therefore  more  distinct. 

4.  Transverse  striation  is  more  irregular  than  usual 
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5.  Their  nuclei  are  situated  not  onlj  under  the  sarcolemma,  but 
also  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre. 

6,  The  transverSG  loops  of  the  capillary  network  are  dilated  into 
little  reservoirs,  far  beyond  the  size  of  ordinary  capillaries. 

Cardiac  Uusole. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike  those  of  other  in- 
voluntary muscles,  are  striated ;  but  althoi^h  in  this  respect  they 
t  resemble  the  skeletal  muscles,  they  have 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  own. 
^A  The  fibres  which  lie  side  by  side  are 
iJ^E  united  at  frequent  intervals  by  short 
^BB  branches  (fig.  86).  The  fibres  are  smaller 
9^9  than  those  of  the  ordinary  striated  muscles, 
||H|  and  their  transverse  etriation  is  less 
a  jBp  distinct.  No  saroolemma  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Each  fibre  has  only  one  nucleus 
which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  its 
substance.  At  the  junctions  of  the  fibres 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cementing 
material,  stainable  by  silver  nitrate.  This 
is  bridged  across  by  fine  fibrils  from  cell 
to  cell. 


Plain  HuBole. 

Plain  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular  coats  (1.)  of  the  digestive 
canal  from  the  middle  of  the  oesoph^us  to  the  internal  sphincter 
ani;  (2.)  of  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder;  (3.)  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi ;  (4.)  of  the  duots  of  glands ;  (5.)  of  the  gall-bladder ;  (6.>  of 
the  vesiculfc  seminales ;  (7.)  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes ;  (8.)  of 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  (9.)  of  the  iris,  and  ciliary  muscle  of  the 
eye.  This  form  of  tissue  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  (10.) 
of  the  tunica  dartos,  the  contraction  of  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  wrinkling  and  contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure  to  cold.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  skin  generally,  being  found  surrounding  the  secret- 
ing part  of  the  sweat  glands  and  in  small  bundles  attached  to  the  hair 
follicles ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  areola  of  the  nippla  It  is  composed  of 
long,  fusiform  cells  (fig.  87),  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  not  as  a 
rnle  more  than  -gfus  inch  long.  Each  cell  has  an  oval  or  rod-shaped 
nucleus.  The  cell  substance  is  longitudinally  but  not  transversely 
striated.  Each  cell  or  fibre,  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  has  a  delicate 
sheath.  The  fibres  are  united  by  cementing  material,  which  can  be 
stained  by  silver  nitrate.  This  intercellular  substance  is  bridged 
across  by  fine  filaments  passing  from  cell  to  cell. 
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The  nerves  in  involuntary  muscle  (both  cardiac  and  plain)  do  not 
terminate  in  end-plates,  but  by  plexuses  or  networks,  which  ramify 
between  and  around  the  muscular  fibres. 


Fro.  87. — Mnscolar  fibre-cells  from  the  muscular  coat  of  Intestine— highly  magnified.    Note  the  long!* 

tadinal  striatlon,  and  in  the  broken  filure  the  sheath  is  visible. 

Development  of  MuscuIbj:*  Fibres. 

.  All  muscular  fibres  (except  those  of  the  sweat  glands,  which  are 
epiblastic)  originate  from  the  mesoblast.  The  plain 
fibrt^  are  simply  elongated  cells  in  which  the  nucleus 
becomes  rod-shaped.  In  cardiac  muscle,  the  likeness  to 
the  original  cells  from  which  the  fibres  are  formed  is  not 
altogether  lost,  and  in  certain  situations  (immediately 
beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles)  there 
are  found  peculiar  fibres  called  after  their  discoverer 
Purkinje^s  fibres ;  these  are  large,  clear,  quadrangular 
cells  with  granular  protoplasm  containing  several 
nuclei  in  the  centre,  and  striated  at  the  margin.  It 
appears  that  the  differentiation  of  these  cells  is  arrested 
at  an  early  stage,  though  they  continue  to  grow  in  size. 
Voluntary  muscular  fibres  are  developed  from  cells 
which  become  elongated,  and  the  nuclei  of  which  mul- 
tiply. In  most  striated  muscle  fibres  the  nuclei  ulti- 
mately take  up  a  position  beneath  the  cell-wall  or  Fm.  ss.  -  Develop- 
sarcolemma  which  is  formed  on  the  surfaca    Stria-     {Katus^f^tw'S 


months. 
vier.) 


(Ran- 


tions  appear  first  along  one  side,  and  extend  round  the 
fibre  (fig.  88),  then  they  extend  into  the  centre. 

During  life  new  fibres  appear  to  be  formed  in  part  by  a  longitu- 
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dinal  splitting  of  pre-existing  fibres;  this  is  preceded  by  a  multi- 
plication of  nuclei ;  and  in  part  by  the  lengthening  and  differentiation 
of  embryonic  cells  (sarcoplasts)  foimd  between  the  fully  formed  fibres. 
In  plain  muscle,  growth  occurs  in  a  similar  way:  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  enlevement  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy ;  this 
is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  pre-existing  fibres,  and  in  part 
to  the  formation  of  new  fibres  from  small  granular  cells  lying 
between  them.  After  parturition  the  fibres  shnnk  to  their  originsd 
size,  but  many  disappear  and  are  removed  by  absorption. 


CHAPTEK  VII 

NKBYE 

Nkryous  tissue  is  the  material  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
posed. The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  thQperipherai  nervous  system.  The  central  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  nerves,  which  conduct  the  impulses  to  and  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  thus  bring  the  nerve  centres  into 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Some  of  the  nerves  conduct  impulses  from  the  nerve-centres  and 
are  called  efferent;  those  which  conduct  impulses  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  called  afferevU.  When  one  wishes  to  move  the  hand,  the 
nervous  impulse  starts  in  the  brain  and  passes  down  the  efferent  or 
motor  nerve-tracts  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  contract;  when 
one  feels  pain  in  the  hand,  afferent  or  sensory  nerve-tracts  convey  an 
impulse  to  the  brain  which  is  there  interpreted  as  a  sensation.  If  all 
the  nerves  going  to  the  hand  are  cut  through,  all  communication 
with  the  nerve-centres  is  destroyed,  and  the  hand  loses  the  power 
of  moving  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  the  brain  receives 
no  impulses  from  the  hand,  or,  as  we  say,  the  hand  has  lost 
sensibility. 

This  distinction  between  efferent  and  afferent  nerves  is  a  physio- 
logical one,  which  we  shall  work  out  more  thoroughly  later  on.  No 
histological  distinction  can  be  made  out  between  motor  and  sensory 
nerves,  and  it  is  histological  structure  which  we  wish  to  dwell  upon 
in  this  chapter. 

Under  the  microscope  nervous  tissue  is  found  to  consist  essen- 
tially of  nerve-cells  and  their  branchea  The  nerve-cells  are  contained 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  smaller  collections  of  cells  on 
the  course  of  the  nerves  called  ganglia.  The  part  of  the  nerve- 
centres  containing  cells  is  called  grey  matter. 

Long  branches  of  the  nerve-cells  are  known  as  nerve-fibres. 
These  become  sheathed  in  a  manner  to  be  immediately  described, 
and  are  contained  in  the  nerves,  and  in  the  white  mcUter  of  brain  and 
n 
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Spinal  cord.     The  bodies  of  nerre-ceUe  differ  in  size,  shape,  and 

arrangement,  and  we  shall  discuss  these  fully  when  we  get  to  the 

^^  nerve-centres.     For  the  present  it  will  be  convenient 

nl  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  nerve-fibres  as  they  are 

found  in  a  nerva 

Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  histolc^cal  kinds,  medvX- 
UUed  and  non-medviUUed.  Medullated  nerve-fibres 
are  found  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centres 
and  in  the  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  in 
the  sympathetic  nervea 

The  medullated  or  wblte  fibres  are  characterised 


.    (Kiel 


by  a  sheath  of  white  colour,  fat-like  in  nature,  and 
stained  black  by  osmic  acid ;  it  is  called  the  medullary 
sheath  or  white  substance  of  Schwann ;  this  sheathes  the 

,  essential  part  of  the  fibre  which  is  a  proeesB  from  a 
nerve-cell,  and  is  called  the  axis  cylinder.    Outside  the 

'.  medullary  sheath  Ib  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane  of 
elastic  nature  called  the  jTimitiiie  «%«a2&  orneuri/«mfru(. 
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The  axii  cylinder  is  a  soft  trajisparoDt  thread  tn  the  middle  of  the 
fibre;  it  is  made  up  of  ezceedinglj  Sue  fibrils  (fig.  91)  which  atain 
readily  with  gold  cMorida  Th«  medullary  sheath  gives  a  character- 
istic double  contour  and  tubular  appearance  to  the  fibra  It  ib  inter- 
rupted at  r^ular  intervals  known  as  the  nodes  of  Banvier.  The 
stretch  of  a  nerve-fibre  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  inter-node,  and 
in  the  middle  of  each  inter-node  is  a  nuoleuB  which  belongs  to  the 
primitive  sheath.  Besides  these  interruptions,  a  variable  number  of 
oblique  clefts  are  also  seen  dividing  the  sheath  into  medullary  teg- 
mtrUs  (fig.  89) ;  but  most  if  not  all  of  these  are  produced  artificially 
in  the  preparation  of  the  specimen. 

The  medullary  sheath  also  contains  a  homy  substance  called 
n^wrokertUin :  the  arrangement  of  this  substance  is  in  the  form  of  a 
network  or  reticulum  holding  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sheath  in  its 
meshes.  The  occurrence  of  homy  matter  in  the  epidermis,  in  the 
development  of  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  in  nerve,  is  an  interestii^ 
chemical  reminder  that  all  these  tissues  originate  from  the  same 
embryonic  layer,  the  epiblast.  The  fat-like  matter  consists  largely  of 
e3u)le^0rm,  a  monatomic  alcohol,  and  phosphorised  fats,  such  as 
UcUMn. 

Kear  their  terminations  the  nerve-fibres  branch :  the  branohinK  j . 
occurs  at  a  node  {fig.  92).  .    V^ 
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flbng-4,  JDlo  two ;  1,  Into  Uine.     x  SM.    (Siilllker.) 

Stainii^  with  silver  nitrate  produces  a  peculiar  appearance  at  tho 
nodes,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  croases  of  Eanvier. 

One  limb  of  the  cross  is  produced  by  the  dark  staining  of  cement 
substance  which  occnrs  between  the  s^ments  of  the  neurilemma ;  the 
other  limb  of  the  cross  is  due  to  the  staining  of  a  number  of  minute 
transverse  bands  in  the  axis  cylinder  {Fromann's  lines),  which  is  here 
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not  closely  invested  by  the  medullary  sheath  (fig.  93).     Mocallmn 
has  shown  that  this  appearance  of  transverse  striping  is  an  artifact 


Fia.  99 Savanl  Bbm  of  i  bundle  of  msdallited  DMrs-flbna  utad  upon  hj  ailvBT  iillnl«  to  ibow 
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and  can  be  obtained  in  any  exposed  portion  of  an  axis  cylinder,  that 
is,  wherever  the  silver  nitrate  can  penetrate  to  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  a  nerve  ia  best  seen  in  a 
transverse  section. 


The  nerve  is  composed  of  a  number  of  bundles  oi  funieuii  of  nerve* 
fibres  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.    The  sheath  of  the  whole 
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nerve  is  called  the  epinmrium ;  that  of  the  fimicuU  the  periTieuHum ; 
that  which  passes  between  the  fibres  iu  a  funiculus,  the  endoneurium 
(fig.  94).  Single  nerve-fibres  passing  to  their  destination  are  Bur- 
rounded  \>y  a  prolongation  of  the  perineurium,  known  as  the  Sheath 
of  Henle.  The  nerve  trunks  themselves  receive  nerve-fibres  which 
ramify  and  tenninate  as  end-bulbs  in  the 
epineurium. 

The  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  varies; 
the  largest  fibres  are  found  in  the  spinal 
nerves,  where  they  are  14'4  to  19  ju  in 
diameter*  Others  mixed  with  these 
measure  18  to  36  ^  These  small  nerve- 
fibres  are  the  visceral  nerves;  they  pass 

to  collections  of  nerve-cells  called  the  ^''"bB',JiI^"ch»  1^'d  th™ic 
sympathetic  ganglia,  whence  they  emerge  "f^lT/m^KW  "'ilu^ii"'?'™'' 

as  non-medullat«3  fibres,  and  are  distri-  "     '""""■ 

buted  to  involuntary  moscla  They  are  well  seen  in  sections  stained 
by  osmic  acid,  the  black  rings  being  the  stained  medidlary  sheaths 
(fig.  96). 

Tha  non-mednllated  fibres  ai  fires  of  Eemak  have  no  medullary 
sheath,  and  are  therefore  devoid  of  the  double  contour  of  the  medul- 
lated  fibres,  and  are  unaffected  in  appearance  by  osmic  acid.     They 


fia.  »«.-Gny,  or  noo .    .  . 

ib«p-,  two  dark-baidenn]  or  wblM  tlbnw  (tomths  Hfth  pi 

Dbn*.    B.  From  tha  lympitbBtic  nam.    x  UO.    (Mu  Bchultze.) 

consist  of  an  axis  cylinder  covered  by  a  nucleated  sheath.     They 
branch  frequently. 


*  ;i  =  micTO-miUimetre  =  [Vii  tnillimetre. 
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TenoUiatlon  of  Nerves  In  Musole. 


In  the  volunlaiy  musda  the  motor  nerve-fibrea  h&ve  speci&l 
end-oi^ans  called  md-plata  (fig.  97).  The  fibre  branches  two  or 
three  times,  and  each  branch  goes  to  a  muscular  fibre.     Here   the 


id-platM :  ohlorids  of  cold  nnpintl 
nmlflatloiia  of  tinWm. 


'la  cyllndan  and  their  final 


neurilemma  becomes  oontinttoua  with  the  saroolemma,  the  medullary 
sheath  stops  short,  and  the  axis  cylinder  branches  several  times. 


ria.  98.— Tarailnatloii     of     mgdatUited  Pio,  09.— One  ot  tti«  ntlcnlatcd  end-arnni 

neiTs.Obna  In  Undon  D«*r  tha  moa-  of  tig.  98,  won   Ughly  nuumlfiad.      n 

cular  isMTtloii.    (Ool^t.)  Mtdollalsd  nervc^dS;   i,   ntlculaUd 

and-oigaD.    (Oolgi.) 

This  ramification  is  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  granular  protoplasm  con- 
taining numerous  nuclei    Considerable  variation   in    shape  of  the 
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end-platea  ocoim  in  difforeut  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Some- 
what similar  nerre-endings  are  aeen  in  tendon ;  these,  however,  aie 
doabtlesB  sensory  (figs.  98,  99). 

In  the  involuntary  wiaclea,  the  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
non-medoUated,  form  complicated  plexuses  near  their  termination. 
The  plKcns  of  Auerbach  (fig.  100)  between  the  muscnkr  coats  of  the 
intestine  is  a  typical  case.  Groups  of  nerve-cells  will  be  noticed  at 
the  junctions  of  the  fine  nervous  cords.  From  these  plexuses  fine 
branches  pass  off  and  bifurcate  at  frequent  intervals,  until  at  last 
ultimate  fibrillse  are  reached.  These  subdivisions  of  the  axis  cylinders 
do  not  anastomose  with  one  another,  but  they  come  into  close  relation- 


Fu.  100.— Plena  of  AnarlBch,  batmsD  tha  two  lajen  of  tba  mmcnlu'  coat  of  tha  Inteatias.    (Okdiit.) 

ship  with  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres ;  though  some  hiatologists 
have  stated  that  they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  it  is 
now  believed  that  they  do  not  pass  into  their  interior. 

The  terminations  of  sensory  nerves  are  in  some  cases  plexuses, 
in  oUiera  special  end-o^ans.  We  shall  deal  with  these  in  our  study 
of  sensation. 

Development  of  Kerve-flbres. 

A  nerve-fibre  is  primarily  an  outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  digram  (fig,  101).  A  nerve-cell,  though 
it  may  have  many  branches,  only  gives  off  one  process  which  becomes 
the  ajds  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre    This  acqaires  a  medullary  sheath 
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when  it  passes  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
a  primitive  sheath  when  it  leaves  the  nerve-centre  and  gets  into  the 
nerva    But  at  first  the  axis  cylinder  is  not  sheathed  at  alL 

The  formation  of  the  sheaths  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  the  primitive  sheath  is  formed  by 
mesoblastic  cedls  which  become  flattened  out  and  wrapped  round  the 
fibre  end  to  end.  These  are  separated  at  the  nodes  by  intercellular  or 
cement  substance  stainable  by  silver  nitrate  (fig.  93).  The  medullary 
sheath  is  formed,  according  to  some,  by  a  fatty  change  occurring  in 
the  parts  of  these  same  cells  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  cylinder. 


Fio.  101.— Multipolar  nerve*cell  from  anterior  horn  of  spinal  oord;  a,  axis  cylinder  process.    (Max 

Schultze.) 

but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  formed  from  the  peripheral 
layer  of  the  axis  cylinder;  the  presence  of  neurokeratin  in  it 
distinctly  points  to  an  epiblastic  origin.  The  fact  also  that,  in  the 
nerve  centres,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  have  no  primitive  sheath, 
and  the  phenomena  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  to  be  described  later, 
all  tend  to  confirm  the  same  view. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IRRITABILITY  AND   CONTRACTILITY 

Irritability  or  Bxcitability  is  the  power  which  certain  tissues  possess 
of  responding  by  some  change  (transformation  of  energy)  to  the  action 
of  an  external  agent.    This  external  agent  is  called  a  stimulus. 

UndiflFerentiated  cells  such  as  white  blood-corpuscles  are  irritable ; 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  them  they  execute  the  movements  we 
have  learnt  to  call  amoeboid. 

Ciliated  epithelium  ceUs  and  muscular  fibres  are  irritable ;  they 
also  execute  moyements  under  the  influence  of  stimuli 

Nerves  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated,  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  them;  this  change  is  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and  is 
called  a  nervous  impulse ;  there  is  no  change  of  form  in  the  nerve 
visible  to  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope ;  much  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  instruments  than  a  microscope  must  be  employed  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  nerve ;  it  is  of  a  molecular  nature. 
But  the  irritability  of  nerve  is  readily  manifested  by  the  results  the 
nervous  impulse  produces  in  the  organ  to  which  it  goes;  thus  the 
stimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that  nerve 
which,  when  it  reaches  a  muscle,  causes  the  muscle  to  contract: 
stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  produces  a  nervous  impulse  in  that 
nerve  which,  when  it  reaches  the  brain,  causes  a  sensation. 

Secreting  glands  are  irritable ;  when  stimulated  they  secrete. 

The  electrical  organs  found  in  many  fishes  such  as  the  electric  eel, 
and  torpedo  ray,  are  irritable ;  when  they  are  stimulated  they  give 
rise  to  an  electrical  discharga 

Contractility  is  the  power  that  certain  tissues  possess  of  respond- 
ing to  a  stimulus  by  change  of  form.  Contractility  and  irritability 
do  not  necessarily  go  together;  thus  both  muscle  and  nerve  are 
irritable,  but  of  the  two,  only  muscle  is  contractile. 

Some  movements  visible  to  the  microscope  are  not  due  to  con- 
tractility ;  thus  granules  in  protoplasm  or  in  a  vacuole  may  often  be 
seen  to  exhibit  irregular,  shaking  movements  due  simply  to  vibrations 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  outside.  Such  movement  is  known 
as  Brownian  movement, 
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Instances  of  contractility  are  seen  in  the  following  cases : — 

1.  The  movements  of  protoplasm  seen  in  simple  animal  and 
vegetable  cells  have  been  already  described  on  pp.  11  to  14. 

2.  The  movements  of  pigment  cells.  These  are  well  seen  under 
the  akin  of  such  an  animal  as  the  frog ;  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricitj  and  of  other  stimuli,  especially  of  light,  the  pigment  granules 
are  massed  together  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  leaving  the  processes 
quite  transparent  (fig.  102).  If  the  atlmulus  is  removed  the  granolee 
gradually  extend  into  the  prooeaaea  again.  Thus  the  skin  of  the 
frc^  is  sometimes  uniformly  dusky,  and  sometimes  quite  light 
coloured.  The  chameleon  is  an  aoiinal  which  has  become  almost 
proverbial,  since  it  posaeeses  the  same  power  to  a  marked  degree. 
This  function  ia  a  protective  one ;  the  animal  approsdmatea  in  colour 
that  of  ita  aurroundinga,  and  so  eacapes  detection. 

In  the  retina  we  shall  find  a  layer  of  pigment  celle  (fig.  103),  the 
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fio.  103.— Fng'i  plgnwnt  colli. 


clwi  iDdlstlsctlT  Ken.  latheottieroalUUw 
nuclam  U  oaneMlAd  b/  tb»  pigment  gruiijg*. 
B.  Two  «lli  iMii  In  pioaiF ;  a,  tha  ontai  or 
pcaterloi  part  coDtololDg  tcutsly  uij  pig. 


granules  in  which  are  capable  of  moving  in  the  protoplaam  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  normal  stimulna  here  also  is  l^ht. 

3.  Ciliary  movement ;  here  we  have  a  much  more  orderly  move- 
ment which  has  already  been  deaoribed  (aee  p.  27). 

4.  In  Yorticellse,  a  spiral  thread  of  protoplasm  in  their  stalk 
enables  them  by  contracting  it  to  lower  the  heU  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk. 

5.  In  certain  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  and  carni- 
vorous plants,  movements  of  the  stalks  and  sensitive  hairs  of  the 
leaves  occur  under  the  influence  of  atimuli. 

6.  Muscular  movement.  This  for  the  atudent  of  human  physio- 
logy is  the  most  important  of  the  series;  it  is  by  their  muac^  that 
the  higher  uniTnulu  (man  included)  execute  most  of  their  movementa. 

If  we  contrast  ti^ther  amceboid,  ciliary,  and  muscular  movement, 
we  find  that  they  dififer  from  each  other  very  considerably.  Amceboid 
movement  can  occur  in  any  part  of  an  amosboid  cell,  and  in  any 
direction.    Ciliary  and  muscular  movement  are  limited  to  one  direo- 
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tdon ;  but  they  are  all  essentdallj  flimilar,  consisting  of  the  movement 
of  hyaloplasm  in  and  out  of  spongioplasm ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  spongioplasm  that  limits  and  controls  the  movement  of  the  hyalo- 
plasm (see  also  p.  71). 

EhythmicalUy. — In  some  forms  of  movement  there  is  not  only 
order  in  direction,  but  order  in  time  also.  This  is  seen  in  ciliary 
movement,  and  in  many  involuntary  forms  of  muscular  tissue,  such 
as  that  of  the  heart.  Here  periods  of  contraction  alternate  with 
periods  of  rest,  and  this  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  saline  solutions,*  voluntary  muscles  may  be  made 
artificially  to  exhibit  rhythmic  contractiona 

A  familiar  instance  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  inorganic  world 
is  seen  in  a  water-tap  nearly  turned  off  but  dripping ;  water  accumu- 
lates at  the  mouth  of  the  tap  till  the  drop  is  big  enough  to  fall ;  it 
falls,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If,  instead  of  water,  gum  or 
treacle,  or  some  other  viscous  substance  is  watched  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  drops  fall  much  more  slowly ;  each  drop  has  to  get 
bigger  before  it  possesses  enough  energy  to  fall.  Thus  we  may  get 
different  rates  of  rhythmic  movement  So  in  the  body,  during 
the  period  of  rest,  the  cilium  or  the  heart  is  accumulating  potential 
energy,  till,  as  it  were,  it  becomes  so  charged  that  it  discharges; 
potential  energy  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  or  movement 

When  contraction  travels  as  a  wave  along  muscular  fibres,  or  from 
one  fibre  to  another,  the  term  peristalsis  is  employed.  These 
waves  are  well  seen  in  such  a  muscular  tube  as  the  intestine,  and  are 
instrumental  in  moving  its  contents  along.  The  heart's  contraction  is 
a  more  complicated  peristalsis  occurring  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 

The  question  may  be  first  asked,  what  evidence  there  is  of  irrita- 
bility in  muscle?  May  not  the  irritability  be  a  property  of  the 
nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  muscle  and  ter- 
minate in  its  fibres  ?  The  doctrine  of  independent  muscular  irrita- 
bility was  enunciated  by  Haller  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was 
afterwards  keenly  debated.  It  was  finally  settled  by  the  following 
experiment  of  Claude  Bernard. 

If  a  frog  is  taken  and  its  brain  destroyed  by  pithing,  it  loses  con- 
sciousness, but  the  circulation  goes  on,  and  the  tissues  of  its  body 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time.  If  now  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  cwrare,  the  South  American  arrow  poison,  are  injected 
with  a  small  syringe  under  the  skin  of  its  back,  it  loses  in  a  few  minutes 
all  power  of  movement    If  next  the  sciatic  or  any  other  nerve  going 

*  Biedennaim*8  fluid  has  the  followiDg  composition :— Sodium  chloride  5 
snunmes,  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  2  ffr.,  sodium  carbonate  0*5  gr.,  water  1  Utre. 
If  one  end  of  the  sartorius  of  a  curarisea  frog  is  dipped  into  this  fluid,  it  contracts 
riiYthmically  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  heart  A  solution  of  pure  sodium 
dbioride  (0*65  per  cent)  has  a  sinmar  action. 
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to  muscle  is  dissected  out  and  stimulated,  no  movement  occurs  in  the 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Curare  paralyses  the  end-plates,  so 
that  nervous  impulses  cannot  get  past  them  and  cause  any  eifect  on  the 
muscles.    But  if  the  muscles  are  stimulated  themselves,  they  contract. 

Another  proof  that  muscle  possesses  inherent  irritability  was 
adduced  by  Kuhne.  In  part  of  some  of  the  frog's  muscles  {e,g.  part 
of  the  sartorius)  there  are  no  nerves  at  all;  yet  these  parts  are 
irritable  and  contract  when  stimulated. 

The  evidence  of  the  statement  just  made  that  the  poisonous  effect 
of  curare  is  on  the  end-plates  is  the  following: — ^The  experiment 
described  proves  it  is  not  the  muscles  that  are  paralysed.  It  must 
therefore  be  either  the  nerves,  or  the  links  between  the  nerve-fibres 
and  the  muscular  fibres.  By  a  process  of  exclusion  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  these  links,  for  the  following  experiment  shows  it 
is  not  the  nervea  The  frog  is  pithed  as  before,  and  then  one  of  its 
legs  is  tightly  ligatured  so  as  to  include  everything  except  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  that  leg.  Curare  is  injected  and  soon  spreads  by  the  circu- 
lating blood  all  over  the  body  except  to  the  leg  protected  by  the  liga- 
ture. It  can  get  to  the  sciatic  nerve  of  that  leg  because  that  was  not 
tied  in  with  the  rest.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  is  now 
dissected  out;  when  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  cease  to  contract 
when  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  frog  may  Be  considered  to  be  fully 
imder  the  influence  of  the  drug.  But  on  stimulating  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  the  protected  limb,  the  muscles  respond  normally;  this 
shows  that  the  nerve  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
poison  has  not  been  affected  by  it. 

Varieties  of  Stimuli. 

The  normal  stimulus  that  leads  to  muscular  contraction  is  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  is  converted  into  a  muscular  impulse  (visible 
as  a  contraction)  at  the  end-plates.  This  nervous  impulse  starts  at 
the  nerve-centre,  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  and  travels  down  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle.  In  a  reflex  action  the  nervous  impulse  in  the  nerve- 
centre  is  started  by  a  sensory  impulse  from  the  periphery;  thus 
when  one  puts  one's  hand  on  something  unpleasantly  hot,  the  hand  is 
removed ;  the  hot  object  causes  a  nervous  impulse  to  travel  to  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  reflects  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand  another 
impulse  by  the  motor  nerves  which  causes  the  muscles  to  contract  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  hand  out  of  the  way. 

But  the  details  of  muscular  contraction  can  be  more  readily 
studied  in  muscles  removed  from  the  body  of  such  an  animal  as  the 
frog,  and  made  to  contract  by  artificial  stimuli.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered these,  we  can  return  to  the  lessons  they  teach  us  about  the 
normal  contractions  in  our  own  bodies. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  from  a  pithed  frog  a  muscle-nerve 
prqnircUion ;  the  muscle  usually  selected  is  the  gastrocnemius,  the 
large  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached. 
For  some  experiments  the  sartorius  or  gracihs  may  be  used;  but 
nearly  all  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  be  tied  to  a  lever  with  a 
flag  at  the  end  of  it,  and  thus  its 

contractions  rendered  more   evi-     ^^^=^^^^      /^^*U=5=^      /  /i» 
dent;  the  bone  at  the  other  end  (L/    ^**^\/\^ 

is  fixed  in  a  clamp.     Stimuli  may  ^  1'^ 

be  applied  either  to  the  nerve  or 
to  the  muscle.  If  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  the  nerve,  it  is  called 
indirect  stimidatian ;  the  stimulus 

starts    a    nervous    impulse    which      Fio.lM.-Muacle-nerve  preparation     f.  Femur; 
,     ^      , ,  1    *  ,  1  1  ».  nerve :  j,  tendo  Achillls.    (M'Kendrick.) 

travels  to  the  muscle ;  the  muscle 

is  thus  stimulated  as  it  is  in  voluntary  contraction  by  a  nervous 
impulse.  Stimulation  of  the  muscle  itself  is  called  direct  stimulation. 
These  stimuli  may  be : 

1.  Mechanical ;  for  instance  a  pinch  or  blow. 

2.  Chemical ;  for  instance  salt  or  acid  sprinkled  on  the  nerve  or 
muscle. 

3.  Electrical ;  the  constant  or  the  induced  current  may  be  used. 

In  all  cases  the  result  of  the  stimulation  is  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Of  all  methods  of  artificial  stimulation,  the  electrical  is  the 
one  most  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more  under  control 
and  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  stimuli  (shocks)  can  be 
regulated  easily.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  study  some  electrical 
apparatus. 

Chemical  stimuli  are  peculiar,  for  some  which  afiect  muscle  do 
not  affect  nerve,  and  vice  versd ;  thus  glycerin  stimulates  nerve,  but 
not  muscle ;  cunmonia  stimulates  muscle,  but  not  motor  nerves. 

We  may  regard  stimuli  as  liberators  of  energy ;  muscle  and  nerve 
and  other  irritable  structures  undergo  disturbances  in  consequence  of 
a  stimulus.  The  disturbance  is  some  form  of  movement,  visible 
movement  in  the  case  of  muscle,  molecular  movement  in  the  case  of 
nerva  A  stimulus  may  be  r^arded  as  added  motion.  Sir  William 
Gowers  compares  it  to  the  blow  that  causes  dynamite  to  explode,  or 
the  match  applied  to  a  train  of  gunpowder.  A  very  slight  blow  will 
explode  a  lai^  quantity  of  dynamite ;  a  very  small  spark  will  fire  a 
long  train  of  gunpowder.  So  in  muscle  or  nerve  the  effect  is  often 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus ;  a  Ught  touch 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  elicit  very  forcible  nervous  and 
muscular  disturbances ;  and  moreover,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  or  muscle  without  loss. 
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Contraction  of  Muscle. 

Muscle  undergoes  the  following  changes  when  it  contracts : — 

1.  Changes  in  form. 

2.  Chaises  in  extensibility  and  elasticity. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. 

4.  Changes  in  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. 

In  brief,  each  of  these  changes  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Changes  inform. — The  muscle  becomes  shorter,  and  at  the  same 
time  thicker.  The  amount  of  shortening  varies  so  that  the  length  of 
the  muscle  when  contracted  is  from  65  to  85  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
originally.  Up  to  a  certsdn  point,  increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
stimtdus  increases  the  amount  of  contraction.  Fatigue  diminishes, 
and  up  to  about  SS""  C.  the  application  of  heat  increases  the  amoimt 
of  contraction.  Beyond  this  temperature  the  muscular  substance 
begins  to  be  permanently  contracted,  and  a  condition  called  heat  rigor, 
due  to  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteins,  sets  in  a  little  over  40''  C. 

What  the  muscle  loses  in  length  it  gains  in  width ;  there  is  no 
appreciable  change  of  voluma 

Among  the  changes  in  form  must  also  be  mentioned  those  changes 
in  the  individual  muscular  fibres  which  require  a  microscope  for  their 
investigation ;  these  have  been  already  considered  (see  p.  70). 

2.  Changes  in  elasticity  and  extervsibUiiy, — The  contracted  muscle 
is  more  stretched  by  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  an 
uncontracted  muscle  with  the  same  weight  applied  to  it;  the 
extensibility  of  contracted  muscle  is  increased ;  its  elasticity  is 
diminished. 

3.  Changes  in  temperature. — When  muscle  is  at  work  or  contract- 
ing, more  energetic  chemical  changes  are  occurring  than  when  it  is 
at  rest ;  more  heat  is  produced,  and  its  temperature  rises. 

4.  Changes  in  electrical  condition. — A  muscle  when  it  contracts 
undergoes  a  variation  in  its  electrical  condition. 

5.  Chemical  changes. — ^These  consist  in  an  increased  consumption 
of  oxygen,  and  an  increased  output  of  waste  materials  such  as  car- 
boDic  acid,  and  sarcolactic  acid.  After  prolonged  contraction  the 
muscle  consequently  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

These  five  sets  of  changes  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following 
five  chaptera 


CHAPTER  IX 

CHANGE  m  FORM  IK  A  MUSCLE  WHEN  IT  CONTRACTS 

Though  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Erasistratus  (b.c.  304) 
that  a  muscle  becomes  thicker  and  shorter  when  it  contracts,  it  was 
not  until  the  invention  of  the  graphic  method  by  Ludwig  and  Helm- 
holtz,  about  sixty  years  ago,  that  we  possessed  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  changa  The  main  fact  just  stated  may  be  seen  by  simply 
looking  at  a  contracting  muscle,  such  as  the  biceps  of  one's  own  arm ; 
but  more  elaborate  apparatus  is  necessary  for  studying  the  various 
phases  in  contraction  and  the  different  kinds  of  contraction  that  may 
occur. 

These  may  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  (gastrocnemius  and  sciatic  nerve)  from  a  frog.  By  the 
graphic  method,  one  means  that  the  movement  is  recorded  by  a  writ- 
ing. We  shall  find  that  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  heart's 
movements,  respiratory  movements,  blood  pressure,  and  many  other 
important  probkms  in  physiology.  The  special  branch  of  the  graphic 
method  we  have  now  to  study  is  called  myography;  the  instrument 
for  writing  is  called  a  myograph  ;  the  writing  itself  is  called  a  myogram. 
Put  briefly,  a  myograph  consists  of  a  writing  point  at  the  end  of  a 
lever  attached  to  the  muscle,  and  a  writing  surface  which  travels  at  a 
uniform  rate,  on  which  the  writing  point  inscribes  its  movement 

The  first  thing,  however,  that  is  wanted  is  something  to  stimulate 
the  muscle  and  make  it  contract ;  the  stimulus  is  usu^y  applied  to 
the  nerve,  and  the  form  of  stimulus  most  frequently  employed  is 
electrical 

The  galvanic  battery  in  most  common  use  is  the  J)aniell  cell.  It 
consists  of  a  well-amalgamated  zinc  rod  immersed  in  a  cylinder  of 
porous  earthenware  containing  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid;  this  is 
contained  within  a  copper  vessel  (represented  as  transparent  for 
diagrammatic  purposes  in  fig.  105)  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
copper  sulphate.  Each  metal  has  a  binding  screw  attached  to  it,  to 
which  wires  can  be  fastened.  The  zinc  rod  is  called  the  positive 
eUment,  the  copper  the  negative  element.    The  distal  ends  of  the  wires 
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attached  to  these  ore  called  poUs  or  electrodes,  and  the  pair  of  electrodes 
may  be  coDveniently  held  in  a  special  form  of  holder.     The  electrode 
attached  to  the  positive  element  (zinc)  is  called  the  negative  pole  or 
kathode ;  that  attached  to  the  negative  ele- 
ment (copper)  is  called  the  positive  pole  or 
anode.     If  now  the  two  electrodes  are  con- 
nected tc^ther,  an  electrical,  galvanic,  or 
constant  current  flows  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc  outside  the  battery,  and  from  the 
zinc  to  the  copper  through  the  fluids  of  the 
battery ;  if  the  electrodes  are  not  connected 
the  ctrole  is  broken,  and  no  current  can 
<  flow  at  aU.    If  now  a  nerve  or  muscle  is 

laid  across  the  two  electrodes  the  circuit  is 
completed,  and  it  will  be  noticed  at  the 
Fiu.  io;.-Di.grmmofmD»ni»u«     momeot  of  complstioD  of  the  circuit  the 
ivwry.  muscle    enters    into    contraction ;    if    the 

muscle  is  lifted  ofT  the  electrodes,  another  contraction  occurs  at  the 
moment  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  same  thing  is  done  more  con- 
veniently by  means  of  a  key:  figa  106 and  107  represents  twoconunon 
forms  of  key.     A  key  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  the  current 


lid 
F.<..i<w.-DaBoi.R.,»ond'.Key,  ?"  '^0  electrodes.  When  the  key 
IB  open  the  current  is  broken,  as  in 
the  next  figure  (fig.  108);  when  it  is  closed  the  current  is  allowed 
to  pass.  The  opening  of  the  key  is  called  break ;  the  closing  of  the 
key  is  called  make.  A  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  and  break, 
not  while  the  current  is  quietly  traversing  the  nerve  or  muscle. 
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But  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Du  Bois  Beymond  key  (fig.  106)  that 
there  are  four  binding  screwa  This  key  is  used  as  a  bridge  or  short 
circuiting  key,  and  for  many  reasons  this  is  the  best  way  to  use  it 
The  next  diagram  (fig.  109)  represents  this  diagrammatically.  The 
two  wires  from  the  battery  go  one  to  each  side  of  the  key ;  tiie  elec- 
trodes come  off  one  from  each  side  of  the  key.  When  the  key  is  open 
no  current  can  get  across  it,  and  therefore  all  the  current  has  to  go  to 
the  electrodes  with  the  nerve  resting  on  them ;  but  when  the  key  is 
closed,  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  nerve,  as  then  practically  all  of 
it  goes  by  the  metal  bridge,  or  short  cut,  back  to  the  battery.  Theo- 
retically a  small  amount  of  current  goes  through  the  nerve ;  but  the 
resistance  of  animal  tissues  to  electrical  currents  is  enormous  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  metal,  and  the  amount  of  electricity  that  flows  through 
a  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance ;  the  resistance 
in  the  metal  bridge  is  so  small  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  all  the 
current  passes  through  it 

Another  form  of  electrical  stimulus  is  the  indticed  current,  pro- 
duced in  an  induction  coiL 

In  a  battery  of  which  the  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire,  we  have 
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seen  that  the  current  in  the  wire  travels  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc ; 
if  we  have  a  key  on  the  course  of  this  wire  the  current  can  be  made 
or  broken  at  wilL  If  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wire  we  have  a 
second  wire  forming  a  complete  circle,  nothing  whatever  occurs  in  it 
while  the  current  is  flowing  through  the  first  wire,  but  at  the  instant 
of  making  or  breaking  the  current  in  the  first  or  primary  wire,  a 
momentary  electrical  current  occurs  in  the  secondary  wire,  which  is 
called  an  induced  current ;  and  if  the  secondary  wire  is  not  a  complete 
circle,  but  its  two  ends  are  connected  by  a  nerve,  this  induction  shock 
traverses  the  nerve  and  stimulates  it ;  this  causes  a  nervous  impulse 
to  travel  to  the  muscle,  which  in  consequence  contracts. 

If  the  first  and  second  wires  are  coiled  many  times,  the  effect  is 
increased,  because  each  turn  of  the  primary  coil  acts  inductively  on 
each  turn  of  the  secondary  coiL 

The  direction  of  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  at  the  break ;  in 
the  opposite  direction  at  the  make.  The  nearer  the  secondary  coil 
is  to  the  primary,  the  stronger  are  the  currents  induced  in  the 
former. 
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F%.  110  represents  the  Da  Bois  £eymoiid  coil,  the  one  geuersll^ 
employed  in  phyeiolc^ical  experiments ;  e  is  the  primary  coil,  and  d 
and  d'  its  two  ends,  which  are  attached  to  the  battery,  a  key  being 
interposed  for  makii^  and  breaking ;  g  is  the  secondary  coil,  the  two 
terminals  of  which  are  at  ita  for  end ;  to  these  the  electrodes  to  the 
nerve  are  attached ;  the  distance  between  the  two  coils,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  induction  currents,  can  be  varied  at  will.  It  is  only 
when  the  primary  current  is  made  or  broken,  or  its  intensity  increased 
or  diminished,  th&t  induction  shocks  occur  in  the  secondary  circuit 
which  stimulate  the  nerve.  When  one  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid 
succession  of  make  and  break  shocks  the  automatic  interrupter  or 


Winer's  hammer  seen  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  diagram  is 
included  in  the  circuit. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  break  effects  are  stronger 
than  the  make  effects ;  this  is  easily  felt  by  placing  the  electrodes 
on  the  tongue.  This  is  due  to  what  is  called  Faraday's  extra 
current.  This  is  a  current  produced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  contiguous  turns  of  that  wire  on  each  other ; 
its  direction  is  f^ainst  that  of  the  battery  current  at  make,  and  so 
the  make  shock  is  lessened.  At  the  break  the  extra  current  is  of 
such  short  duration  (because  when  the  circuit  is  broken  there  can  be 
no  current  at  all)  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
as  non-existent. 

The  same  difference  of  strength  occurs  alternately  in  the  repeated 
shocks  produced  by  Wagner's  hammer.  Helmholtz,  to  obviate  this, 
introduced  a  medication  now  known  after  him.  It  consists  in 
bridging   the  current  by  a   side  wire,  so  that  the   current  never 
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entirely  ceases  in  the  primary  coil,  but  is  alternately  strengthened 
and  weeikened  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hammer ;  the  strengthening 
corresponds  to  the  ordinary  make,  and  is  weakened  by  the  make 
extra  current,  which  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  battery 
current;  the  break  is  also  incomplete,  and  so  it  is  weakened  by  the 
break  extra  current,  which 
being  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  battery  current  im- 
pedes its  disappearance. 

The  two  next  diagrams 
show  the  way  the  interrupter 
acts.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
looking  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  coil;  the  battery 
wires  are  attached  to  the 
binding  screws  A  and  E  (fig. 
111).  The  current  now  passes 
to  the  primary  coil  by  the 
pillar  on  the  left  and  the  spring  or  handle  of  the  hammer  as  far  as 
the  screw  (C) ;  after  going  round  the  primary  coil,  one  turn  only  of 
which  is  seen,  it  twists  round  a  pillar  of  soft  iron  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  then  to  the  screw  E  and  back  to  the  battery ;  the  result 
of  a  current  going  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  to  make  it  a  magnet, 
so  it  attracts  the  hammer,  and  draws  the  spring  away  from  the  top 
screw  C,  and  thus  breaks  the  current ;  the  current  ceases,  the  soft 

iron  is  no  longer  a  magnet,  so 
it  releases  the  hammer,  and 
contact  is  restored  by  the 
spring ;  then  the  same  thing 
starts  over  again,  and  so  a 
succession  of  break  and 
make  shocks  occurs  alter- 
nately and  automatically. 

In  Helmholtz's  modifica- 
tion  (fig.    112)  the   battery 
wires  are  connected  as  before. 
The  interrupter  is  bridged  by 
a  wire  from   B  to   C  (also 
shown  in  fig.  110,  e).     C  is 
raised  out  of  reach,  and  the  lower  screw  F  is  brought  within  reach 
of  the  spring.    Owing  to  the  wire  BC,  the  vibration  of  the  hammer 
never  entirdy  breaks  the  current. 

Instead  of  Wagner's  hammer  a  long  vibrating  reed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  is  often  used.  This  has  the  advantage  that 
the  rate  of  vibration  can  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  a  sliding 
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clomp  which  fixes  the  reed,  bo  that  different  lei^ths  of  it  can  be 
made  to  vibrate.  If  a  long  piece  of  reed  vibrates,  it  doee  bo  slowly, 
and  thus  successive  induction  shocks  at  long  intervale  can  be  sent 
into  the  nerve.  But  if  one  wishes  to  stimulate  a  nerve  more  rapidly, 
the  length  of  reed  allowed  to  vibrate  can  be  shortened. 

In  Ewald'a  modification  of  the  coil  there  is  another  simple  method 
of  modifying  the  rate  of  the  interrupter.  But  an  hour  spent  in  the 
laboratory  with  an  induction  coil  and  cell  will  teach  the  student 
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much  more  easily  all  these  facts  than  any  amount  of  reading  and 
description. 

We  can  pass  now  to  the  myograpli.  There  are  many  different 
forms  of  this  instrument.     Fig.  113  shows  Helmholtz's  instrument. 

The  bony  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  held  firmly  by  forceps, 
and  the  tendo  Aehillis  tied  to  a  weighted  lever ;  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  provided  with  a  writing-point  such  as  a  piece  of  pointed  parch- 
ment; when  the  muscle  contracts  it  pulls  the  lever  np,  and  this 
movement  is  minified  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  writing-point 
scratches  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  covered  with  a  layer  of  aoot ;  the 
paper  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder.  When  the  lever  goes  up  the 
writing-point  will  mark  an  upstroke ;  when  it  falls  it  will  mark  a 
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downstioke,  and  if  the  cylinder  is  travBlling,  the  downstroke  will 
be  written  on  a  different  part  of  the  paper  than  ihe  upstroke ;  thus 
a  muaole  curve  or  myogram  is  obtained.  The  paper  raaj  then  be 
removed,  vamiabed,  and  preserved. 

Hg.  114  shows  a  somewhat  different  arrangement. 

The  muscle  is  fixed  horizontally  on  a  piece  of  cork,  B,  one  end 
being  fixed  by  a  pin  thrust  through  the  knee-joint  into  the  cork ;  the 
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cyUDdw  caRTiu  (mokod  papor.  A,  nrolTUS  cyllada ;  B,  (be  muKls  u 
corned  boud  TUch  li  eapabla  of  lielDg  nliBd  or  Innnd  m  tha  nprtalit,  wbii 
kimg  k  Millil  tiluignlar  bit  o[  m«UI  MUdud  to  tha  hue  of  tbs  ncordlng  mpp 

d  to  Um  viltlig  larer,  ptopetlr  mighUd, 

nil  pau  to  tha  iwnm— baliu.  Kit  tli«  uka  ol  COL , 

«T,  D  (Da  Bcrfi  BaTmond'i) ;  C,  the  Indnctkin  coU ;  F,  tha  batteij 


tendo  Acbillia  is  tied  to  a  lever  which  is  weighted  near  its  fulcrum : 
the  lever  is  ao  arranged  that  it  rests  on  a  screw  till  the  muscle  Ix^ins 
to  contract;  the  muscle  therefore  does  not  feel  the  weight  till  it 
begins  to  contract,  and  gives  a  better  contraction  than  if  it  had  been 
previously  strained  by  the  weight  This  arrangement  is  called  aftsr- 
wading. 

The  writing  surface  is  ^ain  a  travelling  cylinder  tightly  covered 
with  smoked  glazed  paper.    The  rest  of  the  apparatus  shows  how 
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cell,  coil,  keys,  ftQd  eleotrodes  are  applied  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing the  nerve. 

The  key  E  makes  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit,  but  the  effect  is 
only  felt  by  the  muscle-nerve  preparation  when  the  short-circuiting 
key  D  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened. 

Instead  of  the  key  E  it  is  better  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  kick- 
over"  key,  which  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  bar  projecting  from  it 
knocks  over  and  bo  breaks  the  primary  circuit  during  the  course  of  a 
revolution.  The  exact  position  of  the  writing-point  at  the  moment 
of  break,  that  is  the  moment  of  excitation,  can  then  be  marked  on 
the  blackened  paper. 

Besides  the  travelling  cylinder  there  are  other  forms  of  writing 
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surface.  Thus  fig.  115  represents  the  ipring  myograph  of  Bu  Bois 
Beymond.  Here  a  blackened  glass  plate  is  shot  along  by  the  recoil 
of  a  spring ;  as  it  travels  it  kicks  over  a  key,  and  the  result  of  this, 
the  muBcular  contraction,  is  written  on  the  plata 

The  pendulum  myograph  (Gg.  116)  is  another  form.  The  pen- 
dulum carries  a  smoked  glass  plate  upon  which  the  writing-point  of 
the  muscle  lever  is  made  to  mark.  The  break  shock  is  sent  into  the 
muscle-nerve  preparation  by  the  pendulum  in  its  swing  opening  a 
key  in  the  primary  circuit.  This  key  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale 
in  BC  (fig.  116). 

To  keep  the  preparation  fresh  during  an  experiment,  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  glass  shade,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  means 
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of  wet  blottiDg-paper,      One  form  of   motet  chamber  is  abown  in 
fig.  117. 


no.  lis.— FndolDia  Hrognph  ud  KBtrntorj  P>rti  (lick's  pitten).  A,  pivot  upon  wtilcb  peaduliiin 
■wton  :  B,  catch  00  lower  end  at  mTogimpb  (ipeolng  tlu  Tuj,  C,  In  lU  sKrlng ;  D,  ■  iprlng-catch 
whicb  ntalua  myognpli,  u  lodlcatad  by  dottM  Uneg,  iwl  «  presalnE  dovn  th«  huidls  of  whlcb 
tlu  pndulnm  iwliiga  (long  th»  kic  to  D  on  tbe  left  of  Ogura,  ind  la  ctugbtbylU  aprtnE. 

The  last  piece  of  apparatuB  neceaaary  is  a  time-marker,  so  that 
the  erents  recorded  in  the  myogram  can  be  timed.     The  simplest 
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time-marker  is  a  tuning-fork  vibratii^  100  times  a  second.  This  ia 
struck,  and  bj  means  cS  a  writing-point  fixed  on  to  one  of  the  prongs 
of  the  fork,  these  vibrations  may  be  written  beneath  the  my<^;ram. 
More  elaborate  forms  of  electrical  time-markers  or  ohronographs  are 
frequently  employed. 

ThB  Shu^  HoBole  Ourve. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  results,  and  study  first  the  result  of  a 
single  instantaneous  stimulus  upon  a  mnaole.  This  causes  a  single 
or  iimpU  mutoular  eontradion,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  twitd^  [Hie 
naphio  record  of  such  a  oontraotios  is  called  the  simple  mtiteU  curve. 
One  of  these  ia  shown  in  the  aooompanying  figure  (fig.  US). 


no.  118.— SiDpla  mllMl*  cam. 

The  muscle  was  stimulated  by  a  mngle  induotion-shock,  at  the 
instant  marked  F  upon  the  base-line.  The  lower  wavy  line  is  traced 
by  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  100  times  a  second,  and  serves  to  measure 
the  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied 
there  is  an  interval  before  the  contraction  oommences.  This 
interval,  termed  the  latent  period,  when  measured  by  the  tuning- 
fork  tracing  is  seen  to  be  about  y^  sec.  During  the  latent  period 
there  is  no  apparent  change  in  the  muscle. 

The  second  part  is  the  stage  of  oontrsoUon  proper.  The  lever 
is  raised  by  the  shortening  of  the  muscle.  The  contraction  is  at  first 
very  rapid,  but  then  progresses  more  slowly  to  its  marimum. 

The  next  sti^  is  the  stage  of  elongation.  After  reaching  its 
highest  point,  the  lever  descends  in  oonsequence  of  the  elongation 
of  the  muscla  The  small  waves  which  foUow  the  main  curve  are 
simply  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  and  recording  apparatus, 
and  ore  most  marked  when  the  contraction  is  rapid  and  vigorous. 
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The  whole  contraction  occupies  about  ^  ot  a  seconcL  With 
regard  to  the  latent  period,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  muscle 
is  stimulated  indirectly,  i,e,,  through  its  nerve,  some  of  the  apparent 
lost  time  is  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  impulse  alon^ 
the  nerva  To  obtain  the  true  latent  period,  this  must  be  deducted. 
Then  there  is  latency  in  the  af^paratus  (friction  of  the  lever,  etc.)  to 
be  taken  into  account  This  can  be  got  rid  of  by  photographing  the 
contracting  muscle,  on  a  sensitive  pnotographio  plate  travelling  at 
an  accurately-timed  rata  By  such  means  it  is  found  that  the  true 
latent  period  is  much  shorter  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is 
only  7^  of  a  second.    In  red  muscles  it  is  longer. 

We  now  come  to  the  action  of  various  factors  in  modifying  the 
character  of  the  simple  muscle  curve. 

1.  Influence  of  strength  of  stimulus, — A  minimal  stimulus  is  that 
which  is  just  strong  enough  to  produce  a  contraction.  If  the 
strength  of  stimulus  is  increased  the  amount  of  contraction  as 
measured  by  the  height  of  the  curve  is  increased,  until  a  certain 
point  is  reached  (maximal  stimulus),  beyond  which  increase  in  the 
stimulus  produces  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  contraction.  The 
latent  period  is  shorter  with  a  strong  than  with  a  weak  stimulus. 

2.  Influence  of  load. — Increase  of  load  decreases  the  amount  of 
contraction,  until  at  last  a  weight  is  reached  which  the  muscle  is 
unable  to  lift  The  latent  period  is  somewhat  longer  with  a  heavy 
load  than  with  a  light  one. 

3.  Influence  of  faiigue, — ^This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
letting  tiie  muscle  write  a  curve  with  every  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  until  it  ceases  to  contract  at  aU.  Fig.  119  shows  the 
result  At  first  the  contractions  improve,  each  being  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding ;  this  is  known  as  the  heneficial  effect  of 
contraction,  and  the  graphic  record  is  called  a  staircase.  Then  the 
contractions  get  less  and  lesa  But  what  is  most  noticeable  is  that 
the  curves  are  much  more  prolonged ;  the  latent  period  sets  longer ; 
the  period  of  contraction  sets  longer ;  and  the  period  of  relaxation 
gets  very  much  longer ;  this  coniution  is  known  as  contracture^  so 
that  the  original  lutse-line  is  not  reached  by  the  time  the  next 
stimulus  arrives.  In  the  last  stages  of  fatigue,  contracture  passes 
oSl    Contracture  is  often  absent  in  fatigue  of  mammalian  muscle. 

4  Effect  of  temperature. — Cold  at  first  increases  the  height  of 
contraction,  then  diminishes  it ;  otherwise  the  effect  is  very  like  that 
of  fatigue,  increasing  the  duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curva 

Moderate  warmth  increases  the  height  and  diminishes  the 
duration  of  all  stages  of  the  curve,  latent  period  included.  This  may 
be  readily  shown  by  dropping  salt  solution*  at  different  tempera- 

*  Physloloffical  saline  solution  used  for  bathing  living  tissue  is  a  0*9  per  cent. 
sohitioD  of  so£um  chloride  in  ordinary  tap  water. 
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(ores  on  to  the  muscle  before  taking  its  curve,  fig.  120  shows  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment.  Too  great  heat  (above  42°  C.)  induces 
W  rigor,  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteins. 
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prolongatioD  of  the  poriod  of  relaxation ;  marked  bj  a  secondary 
rise,  and  sometimes  by  tremors.  The  second  rise  has  receiyed 
various  explanationn,  none  of  which  can  be  r^arded  as  satiafactorj. 
After  repeated  stimulation  the  veratrine  effect  passes  off,  but  returns 
after  a  period  of  rest. 

Hie  Husole-Wave. 

The  first  pari  of  a  muscle  which  contracts  is  the  part  where  the 
nerve-fibres  enter ;  the  nerve  impulses,  however,  are  so  rapidly  carried 
to  all  the  fibres  that  for  practical  purposes  thoy  all  contract  together. 
But  in  a  nerveless  muscle,  that  is  one  rendered  physiolf^cally  nerve- 
less by  curare,  if  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  the  contraction 
travels  as  a  wave  of  thickening  to  the  other  end  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  rate  of  propi^ation  of  this  wave  can  be  recorded  graphically. 
The  next  figure  (fig.  122)  represents  one  of  the  numerous  methods 
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that  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  A  muscle  with  long  parallel 
fibres,  like  the  sartorius,  is  taken ;  it  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  figure.  It  is  stimulated  at  the  end,  where  ^e  two  wires, 
+  and  — ,  are  placed;  it  is  grasped  in  two  places  by  pincers,  which 
are  opened  by  the  wave  of  thickening ;  the  opening  of  the  first  pair 
of  pincers  (1)  presses  on  a  drum  or  tambour  connected  to  a  second 
tambour  with  a  recording  lever  (1'),  and  this  lever  goes  up  first;  the 
lever  (2")  of  the  tambour  connected  with  the  second  pair  of  pincers 
(2)  goes  up  later.  If  the  length  of  muscle  between  the  pairs  of 
pincers  is  measured,  and  by  a  time-tracint;  the  delay  in  the  raising 
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of  the  second  lever  is  ascertaiiied,  we  have  the  arithmetical  data  for 
calculating  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  muscle- wave.  It  is  about 
3  metred  per  second  in  frog's  muscle,  but  is  hastened  by  warmth  and 
delayed  by  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  Bffect  of  Two  Buccessive  Stimuli. 

If  a  second  stimulus  follows  the  first  stimulus  at  a  sufficient 
interval  of  time,  each  will  cause  a  twitch  and  two  simple  muscle 
curves  will  be  written  (fig.  123,  A) ;  the  second  is  a  little  bigger  than 
the  first  (beneficial  effect  of  contraction).  If  the  second  stimulus 
arrives  before  the  muscle  has  finished  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  the  first,  a  second  curve  will  be  added  to  the  first,  as  shown  in 
fig.  123,  B.    This  is  called  mperposition,  or  summcUion  of  effects. 

If  Uie  two  stimuli  are  in  such  close  succession  that  the  second 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  of  the  first,  the  result  will  differ 
according  as  the  stimuli  are  maximal  or  submaximaL  If  they  are 
maximal,  the  second  stimulus  is  without  effect ;  but  if  submaximal, 
the  two  stimuli  are  added  together,  and  though  producing  a  simple 
muscle  curve,  produce  one  which  is  bigger  than  either  would  have 
produced  separately.    This  is  called  summation  of  stimtUi  (fig.  123,  C). 

Bffect  of  More  than  Two  Stimuli. 

If  a  succession  of  stimuli  are  sent  into  a  muscle,  or  its  nerve,  the 
resxdts  obtained  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  stimuli  follow  one 
another.  If  the  time  intervals  between  the  stimuli  are  sufficiently 
great,  each  stimulus  will  produce  a  simple  muscular  contraction,  and 
one  records  a  succession  of  twitches,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of 
previous  action  is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  a  staircase  (fig.  124, 
A  and  B). 

If  the  induction  shocks  follow  each  other  more  rapidly,  the  effect 
is  a  continuation  of  the  superposition  curve  already  described  in 
connection  with  two  successive  stimuli  Just  as  a  second  stimulus 
adds  its  curve  to  that  written  as  the  result  of  the  first,  so  a  third 
stimulus  superposes  its  effect  on  the  second ;  a  fourth  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Each  successive  increment  is,  however,  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  muscle  remains  at  a  maximum  con- 
traction, till  it  begins  to  relax  from  fatigue. 

A  succession  of  stimuli  may  be  sent  into  the  nerve  of  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  by  means  of  the  Wagner's  hammer  of  a  coil,  or 
the  vibrating  reed  previously  mentioned  (p.  96).  This  method  of 
stimulation  is  called  faradisation.  Fig.  124,  C  to  F,  shows  the  kind 
of  tracings  one  obtains.  The  number  of  contractions  corresponds  to 
the  numoer  of  stimulations;  the  condition  of  prolonged  contraction 
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BO  produced,  the  muscle  never  relaxing  completely  between  the" 
individual  contractions  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  called  tetanus: 
incomplete  tetanus,  when  the  individual  contractions  are  discernible 
(fig.  124,  C,  D,  and  E) ;  complete  tetanus,  as  in  fig.  124,  F,  when  the 
contractions  are  so  rapid  as  to  be  completely  fused  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  without  waves. 

The  rate  of  faradisation  necessary  to  cause  complete  tetanus  varies 
a  good  deal ;  for  frog's  muscle  it  averages  15  to  20  per  second ;  for 
the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit,  20  per  second ;  for  die  more  slowly 
contracting  red  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  10  per  second ;  and  for 
the  extremely  slowly  contracting  muscles  of  the  tortoise  2  per  second 
is  enough.  With  fatigue  as  the  period  of  relaxation  becomes  pro- 
longed, the  rate  necessary  to  produce  complete  tetanus  is  diminished. 

Voluntary  Tetanus. 

We  have  seen  that  voluntary  muscles  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  stimuli  may  be  made  to  contract  in  two  ways:  a  single 
excitation  causes  a  single  contraction ;  a  rapid  series  of  excitations 
causes  a  series  of  contractions  which  fuse  to  form  tetanus. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  in  which  of  these  two 
ways  does  voluntary  muscle  ordinarily  contract  in  the  body  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  voluntary  contraction  resembles,  though  it  is 
not  absolutely  identical  with,  tetanus  artificially  produced.  It  is 
certainly  never  a  twitch.  The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  motor 
fibres  originate  do  not  possess  the  power  of  sending  isolated  impulses 
to  the  muscles;  they  send  a  series  of  impulses  which  result  in  a 
muscular  tetanus,  or  volwUary  tetanus,  as  it  may  conveniently  be 
termed. 

If  a  stethoscope  is  placed  over  any  contracting  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  biceps,  a  low  sound  is  hetuxl.  The  tone  of 
this  sound,  which  was  investigated  by  Wollaston,  and  later  by 
Helmholtz,  corresponds  to  thirty-six  vibrations  per  second ;  this  was 
r^arded  as  the  first  overtone  of  a  note  of  eighteen  vibrations  per 
second,  and  for  a  long  time  18  per  second  was  believed  to  be  the 
rate  of  voluntary  tetanus. 

The  so-called  "muscle  sound"  is,  however,  no  indication  of  the 
rate  of  muscular  vibration.  Any  irregular  sound  of  low  intensity 
will  produce  the  same  note ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  resonance-tone 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  selected  by  the 
organ  of  hearing  when  we  listen  to  any  irr^ular  mixture  of  faint, 
low-pitched  tones  and  noises. 

A  much  more  certain  indication  of  the  rate  of  voluntary  tetanus 
is  obtained  by  the  graphic  method.  The  myographs  hitherto  de- 
scribed are  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  investigation  of  such  a 
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problem  in  man.  The  inatrnment  employed  is  termed  a  transmts- 
sion  myograph.  The  next  figure  showB  the  recording  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  ia  called  a  Marey'B  Tambour.  It  consists  of  a  drum,  on  the 
membrane  of  which  is  a  metallic  disc  fastened  near  one  end  of  a 
lever,  the  far  aztiemitj  of  which  carries  a  writing  point.  The  interior 
of  the  drum  is  connected  bj  an  india-rubber  tube  (seen  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  drawing)  to  a  second  tambour  called  the  receiving 
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tambour,  in  which  the  writing  lever  is  absent  Kow  if  the  receiving 
tambour  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  thumb  presses  on  the  metallic 
disc  on  the  surface  of  its  membrane,  the  air  within  it  is  set  into 
vibrations  of  the  same  rate  as  those  occurring  in  the  thumb  muscles ; 
and  these  are  propagated  to  the  recording  tambour  and  are  written 
in  a  magnified  form  by  the  end  of  the  lever  on  a  recording  travelling 
surface. 

The  tracing  obtained  is  that  of  an  incomplete  tetanus,  which  by  a 
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time-marker  can  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  10  to  12  vibrations  a 
second.    A  typical  tracing  is  shown  in  the  above  figure  (fig.  126). 
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In  some  diseases  these  tremors  are  much  increased,  as  in  the 
clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  or  those  produced  by  strychnine 
poisoning,  but  the  rate  is  the  sama 

Similar  tracings  can  be  obtained  in  an  anaesthetised  animal  by 
strapping  the  receiving  tambour  on  the  surface  of  a  muscle,  and 
causing  it  to  contract  by  stimulating  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The 
rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference;  however  slow  or  fast  the 
stimuli  occur,  the  nerve-cells  of -the  central  nervous  system  give  out 
impulses  at  their  own  normal  rate. 

The  same  is  seen  in  a  reflex  action.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  from 
a  frog's  gastrocnemius,  the  muscle  beins  left  in  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  its  tendon  only  bemg  severed  and  tied  to  a 
lever,  and  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  1^  is  cut  through, 
and  the  end  attached  to  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated,  an  impmse 
passes  up  to  the  cells  of  the  cord,  and  is  then  reflected  down 
to  the  gastrocnemius,  under  observation.  The  impulse  has  thus 
to  traverse  nerve-cells;  the  rate  of  stimulation  tiien  makes  no 
difference ;  the  reflex  contraction  occurs  at  the  same  rate,  10  or  12 
per  second 

But  now  a  difficulty  arises ;  if  a  twitch  only  occupies  ^  ot  a 
second,  there  would  be  time  for  ten  complete  twitches  in  a  second ; 
they  would  not  fuse  to  form  even  an  incomplete  tetanus.  There  must 
be  some  means  by  which  each  individual  contraction  can  be  lengthened 
till  it  fuses  with  the  next  contraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  results 
of  electrical  stimulation  of  excised  muscles  must  not  be  applied 
without  reserve  to  the  contraction  of  the  intact  muscles  in  the  living 
body  in  response  to  the  will  Becent  experiments  by  Piper  indicate 
that  each  component  of  the  curve  obtained  by  the  graphic  method  is 
really  itself  due  to  fusion  of  contractions  occurring  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  The  method  he  employed  was  to  count  the  number  of  electrical 
variations  which  accompany  a  voluntary  contraction,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  fundamental  unit  of  the  contraction  has  an  electrical 
change  as  its  concomitant  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer  (the  string  galvanometer,  p.  125),  the 
movements  of  which  can  be  photographed  on  a  rapidly  travelling 
plate.  The  number  of  electrical  variations  is  then  found  to  be  a 
fixed  one  for  each  muscle,  but  to  vary  in  different  muscles.  Various 
spinal  and  cranial  motor  centres  have  thus  different  rhythms,  and 
of  those  hitherto  studied  the  cells  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  have  the  highest  rate  of  discharge,  86  to  100  per 
second.  In  muscles  supplied  by  spinal  nerves  the  rate  is  lower, 
40  to  60. 

Z&ver  Systems. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones  presents  examples  of  the  three  systems  of  levers  which  will  be 
known  to  anyone  who  has  studied  mechanics ;  the  student  of  anatomy 
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will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  all  three  sjstems  in 
the  body.  What  is  most  striking  is  that  the  majority  of  cases  are 
levers  of  the  third  kind,  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  a  leyer,  though  a  gain  in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
moTement. 

Most  muscular  acts  involve  the  action  of  several  muscles,  often 
of  many  musdes.  The  acts  of  walking  and  running  are  examples  of 
very  complicated  muscular  actions  in  which  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  many  muscles  should  take  part,  but  also  must  do  so  in  their 
proper  order  and  in  due  relation  to  the  action  of  auxiliary  and 
antagonistic  muscles.  This  harmony  in  a  complicated  muscular 
action  is  called  coordincUian. 

By  the  device  of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  at  rapidly 
repeated  intervals  during  a  muscular  act,  the  details  of  different 
modes  of  locomotion  in  man  and  other  animals  have  been  very 
thoroughly  worked  out  With  this  branch  of  research  the  name 
of  Prof.  Marey  is  intimately  associated. 
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EXTSKSIBIUTY,  ELASTICITT,  AKD  WORK  OF  MUSCLS 

MusGLB  is  both  extensible  and  elastic.  It  is  stretched  by  a  weighty 
that  is,  it  possesses  extensibility;  when  the  weight  is  tiUcen  off,  it 
returns  to  its  original  length,  that  is,  it  possesses  elasticity.  The  two 
properties  do  not  necessarily  go  together;  thus  a  piece  of  putty  is 
very  extensible,  but  it  is  not  elastic ;  a  piece  of  steel  or  a  ball  of 
ivory  are  only  slightly  extensible,  but  after  the  stretching  force  has 
been  removed  they  return  to  their  original  size  and  shape  very 
perfectly. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  strongly  elastic,  when  it  offiars  a  great 
resistance  to  external  forces ;  steel  and  ivory  are  strongly  elastic. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  when  its  return  to  its 
original  shape  is  absolute;  again  steel  and  ivory  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Muscle  is  very  extensible,  i.e.,  it  is  easily  stretched;  it  is  feebly 
elastic,  i,e.,  it  opposes  no  great  resistance  to  external  force;  it  is, 
however,  perfectly  elastic;  that  is,  it  returns  to  its  original  shape 
very  exactly  after  stretching.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  living  muscle 
within  the  body,  but  after  very  great  stretching  even  in  the  body, 
and  still  more  so  after  removal  from  the  body,  when  it  begins  to 
undergo  degenerative  changes  culminating  in  death,  its  elasticity  is 
less  p^ect. 

The  cohesion  of  muscular  tissue  is  less  than  that  of  tendon. 
E.  Weber  stated  that  a  frog's  muscle  one  centimetre  square  in 
transverse  section  will  support  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme  (over 
2  lbs.)  without  rupture,  but  this  diminishes  as  the  muscle  gradually 
dies. 

The  extensibility  of  any  material  may  be  studied  and  recorded  by 
measuring  the  increase  of  length  which  occurs  when  that  material  is 
loaded  with  different  weights.  In  Helmholtz's  myograph  (fig.  113), 
different  weights  may  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan  beneath  the  muscle, 
and  the  increase  of  length  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder 
by  the  downward  movement  of  the  writing-point;  the  cylinder  may 
lis 
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then  be  moved  on  a  short  distance,  more  weight  added,  and  the 
additional  increase  of  length  similarlj  recorded,  and  so  on  for  a 
succession  of  weights. 

If  this  experiment  is  done  with  some  non-living  substance,  like 
a  steel  spring  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  a  living  muscle, 
it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  stretching  is  proportional  to  the  weight ; 
a  weight =2  produces  an  extension  twice  as  great  as  that  produced 
by  a  weight=  1 ;  in  this  way  one  obtains  a  tracing  like  that  seen  on 
the  left  hand  of  figure  127,  and  the  dotted  line  drawn  through  the 
lowest  points  of  the  extensions  is  a  straight  one. 
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Fio.  127.— (After  WaUer.) 

With  muscle,  however,  this  is  different ;  each  successive  addition 
of  the  same  weight  produces  smaller  and  smaller  increments  of  ex- 
tension, and  the  dotted  Une  obtained  is  a  curva 

A  continuous  curve  of  extensibility  may  be  obtained  by  placing 
a  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  force  beneath  the  muscle  instead 
of  a  succession  of  weights  added  at  intervals.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  steel  spring,  which  is  gradually  and 
steadily  extended;  and  the  writing-point  connected  to  the  muscle 
inscribes  its  excursion  on  a  slowly  moving  cylinder.  If,  then,  after 
the  muscle  has  been  stretched,  the  steel  spring  is  gradually  and 
steadily  relaxed,  the  muscle  retracts  and  again  writes  a  curve  now  in 
the  reverse  direction,  until  it  regains  its  original  length.*  But  in 
muscles  removed  from  the  body,  imless  they  are  very  sOghtly  loaded, 
the  return  to  the  original  length  is  never  complete;  the  muscle  is 

*  A  mathematical  examination  of  these  curves  shows  that  they  are  not  rect- 
ananilar  hyperbolas  as  they  were  once  considered.  They  are  very  variable  in  form, 
and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known  mathematical  curve. 

H 
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pennajieiitly  longer  to  a  slight  extent,  which  rariea  with  the  amount 
of  the  previouB  loading. 

If  the  muscle  is  slowly  loaded  and  slowly  unloaded,  the  cnrratoie 
of  its  tracing  is  much  more  marked  than  if  the  experiment  is  done 
rapidly. 

The  following  three  tracings  are  reproduced  from  some  obtained 
by  Dr  Brodie.     In  the  method  used,  the  records  are  not  complicated 
by  the  curve  of  a  lever,  but  the  movement  was  simply  magnified  by 
a  beam  of  light  falling  on  a  mirror  attached  to  the  end  of  the  muscle, 
and  reflected  on  to  a  travelling  photc^raphic  plate.     Each  tracing  is 
to  be  read  from  right  to  left ;  the  first  one  (A)  shows  the  result  of 
stretching  a  steel  spring  by  a  steadily  increasing  force ;  the  end  of 
the  sprii^  gets  lower  and  lower, 
and  describes  a  straight  line ;  at 
the  apex  of  the  tracing  tmloading 
began  and  went  on  steadily  tiU 
the  spring  once  more  r^ained  its 
initiu  length.    The  upstroke,  Hke 
the  downstroke,  is  a  straight  lina 
In  B  and  C  muscles  were   used ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  muscle 
does  not  regain  its  original  length 
after  unloading  is  completed,  and 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  tracing 
beyond  this  point  represents  after- 
retraction.     In  B,  the  extension 
was  appUed  rapidly,  the  tracing 
is  almost  a  straight  line;  in  G, 
the  extension  was  brought  about 
more  slowly,  and  the  tracing  is  a 
curve;  in  both  cases  the  tracing 
of  the  period  of  unloading  shows 
more  curvature. 
^     „   ^      _  ^  ju.,.._  ™_.  ,  This  introduces  us  to  what  is 

called  ajter-eam^uyn.  and  afttrr- 
rttractum.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  muscle  is  weighted  there  is  an 
immediate  elongation,  followed  by  a  gradual  elongation  which 
continues  for  some  time ;  or  if  a  muscle  has  been  weighted  and  is 
then  unloaded  there  is  an  immediate  slackening,  followed  by  a 
gradual  after-retraction. 

This  may  be  shown  by  looking  at  the  graphic  records  shown  in 
the  next  dit^ram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extension  is  greatest 
when  the  muscle  is  in  a  contracted  condition,  and  smallest  when  it  is 
dead  (in  rigor).  In  fatigue  the  after-extension  is  very  marked,  and 
the  return  after  unloading  very  imperfect 
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We  may  now  give  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment ;  a  musole 
was  loaded  with  successive  weights  of  50,  100,  150,  etc.,  grammes, 
and  its  length  carefully  measured  in  centimetres. 


Load     .... 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

800 

Total  extension     . 

3-2 

6 

8 

9-5 

10 

10-3 

Increment  of  extension 

2'8 

2 

1-5 

0-5 

0-8 

fn  rigor 


In  tetanui 


Normal 


Figure  129  shows  that  the  contracted  muscle  is  more  extensible 
than  the  uncontracted  muscle.  This  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  an  example  given  on  the  following 
page  in  the  form  of  a  diagram. 

The  thick  lines  represent  the  con- 
tracted muscle,  the  tMn  ones,  the  un- 
contracted. It  is  represented  as  being 
stretched  by  different  weights  indicated 
along  the  top  line;  and  the  lengths 
under  the  influence  of  these  weights 
are  separated  by  equal  distances. 
Thus  A  C  represents  the  length  of  the 
uncontracted  muscle,  A  B  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle  when  unloaded.  A'  C 
and  A'  B'  the  same  under  the  influence 
of  a  weight  of  50  grammes,  and  so  on. 

The  curve  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  lengths  of  the  contracted  muscle 
falls  faster  them  that  obtained  from 
the  uncontracted  one,  until  at  the 
point  P  under  the  influence  of  a  weight 
of  250  grammes,  the  two  curves  meet ; 
that  is  to  say,  250  grammes  is  the 
weight  which  the  muscle  was  just  un- 
able to  lift.  Suppose  a  muscle  has  to 
lift  the  weight  of  200  grammes,  it 
begins  with  a  length  A''  &,  but  when 
it  contracts  it  has  a  length  A"  B",  that 
is,  it  has  contracted  a  distance  of  B''  C'\ 
which  is  very  small;  when  it  has  to 
lift  a  less  weight  it  shortens  more, 
when  a  greater  weight  it  shortens  less ;  till  when  it  shortens  least  it 
lifts  the  greatest  weight. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  general  truth  that  when  a  muscle 
is  contracted  it  is  more  extensibla  At  the  point  P  the  energy 
tending  to  shorten  the  muscle  (its  contractile  power)  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  energy  tending  to  lengthen  it  against  its  elastic  force.  Thus 
we  have  the  apparent  paradox  at  this  point,  that  a  muscle  when 


Fatlguod 


Pio.   129.— Bztentibllity    of   masole 


in 


y 

dlflbrent  states ;  tested  by  60  nammes 
applied  for  short  periods.  Tracings 
to  M  read  from  left  to  right.  (After 
Waller.) 
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contracted  has  exactly  the  same  length  as  when  uncontracted ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience ;  if  one  tries  to  lift  a  weight 
beyond  one's  strength,  one  fails  to  raise  it,  but  nevertheless  one's 
muscles  have  been  contracting  in  the  effort ;  they  have  not  contracted 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  becoming  shorter,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
change  a  muscle  undergoes  when  it  contracts;  the  other  changes, 
electncal,  thermal,  chemical,  etc.,  have  taken  place,  as  evidenced  in 
one's  own  person  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  got  warm  in  his 
efforts,  or  may  even  feel  fatigue  afterwards. 

But  the  paradox  does  not  end  here,  for  if  diagram  130  is  again 
looked  at,  it  will  be  seen  that  beyond  the  point  P  the  two  curves 
cross ;  in  other  words,  the  muscle  may  even  elongate,  due  to  increase 
of  extensibility,  when  it  contracts.  This  is  known  after  its  discoverer 
as  Webm^s  paradox.    The  increase  of  extensibility  of  muscle  during 


Contracttd* 
Vneoiitractt4- 


Pio.  180, 

contraction  is  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  ^^fa^  in  efforts  to 
raise  heavy  weighta  ^^•t 

Influence  of  Temperatv/re  on  Extensibility. — If  a  piece  of  iced 
india-rubber  is  taken  and  stretched  by  a  weight,  its  retract^y  when 
the  weight  is  removed  is  very  small.  If,  now,  when  the  vX^ht  is  on 
it,  it  is  warmed  at  one  point,  as  by  placing  the  hand  on  it,  its 
retractiUty  is  increased  and  it  contracts,  raising  the  weight.  Some 
physiologists  have  considered  that  muscular  contraction  can  be 
explained  in  this  way ;  they  have  supposed  that  the  heat  formed  in 
muscular  contraction  acts  like  warmth  as  applied  to  india-rubber. 
This  view  is,  however,  incorrect.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
there  is  no  causal  relationship  between  the  temperature-change  and 
the  extensibility-change  which  occur  when  muscle  contracts;  both 
are  simultaneoiisly  produced  by  the  stimulus. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  heat  on  muscle  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  on  india-rubber.    This  influence  is  not  invariable,  and 
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at  certain  temperatorea  near  the  fieeziDg-poiDt,  and  onder  the 
infloence  of  certain  weights,  actual  elongation  may  occur  when  the 
temperature  is  raised. 

Musoular  Toniu, 

In  the  living  animal,  muscles  are  more  or  leas  stretched,  but 
never  taut  between  their  two  attachments.  Thej  are  in  a  state  of 
tonicity  or  ton-us,  and  when  divided  they  contract  and  the  two  parts 
separate.  Thus  a  muscle,  even  at  rest,  is  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  contract  without  losing  time  or  energy  in  taking  in  slack. 

Muscular  tonus  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system  (on 
the  reflex  character  of  this  control,  see  later,  under  Tendon  ReflezeB) ; 
the  muBcles  lengthen  when  their  nerves  are  divided,  or  when  they 
are  rendered  physiologically  nerveless  by  curare.  Besides  the  nervous 
system,  the  state  of  muscular  nutrition  dependent  on  a  due  supply 
of  healthy  blood  must  also  be  reckoned  as  important  in  maintaining 
muscular  tonus. 

Work  of  Husole. 

The  question  of  muscular  work  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  elasticity.  In  a  technical  sense,  work  (W)  is  the  product  of  the 
load  (/)  and  the  height  (A)  to  which  it  is  r^sed.    W  =  lxh. 

Thus  in  fig.  130,  when  the  muscle  is  unloaded  the  work  done  is 
nU:  W  =  BCxO  =  0.  When  the  load  is  250.  again  the  work  done 
is  nU,  because  then  A  =  0.    With  the  load  50,  W  =  B'  C  x  50. 

If  the  height  is  measured  in  feet  and  the  load  in  pounds,  work  is 
expressed  in   terms  of  foot-pounda     If   the  height  is  measured   in 
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millimetres  or  metres,  and  the  load  in  grammes,  the  work  is  expressed 
in  gramme-millimetres  or  gramme-metres  respectively. 

This  may  be  shown  diagrammatically  by  marking  on  a  horizontal 
base  line  or  abscissa,  distances  proportionate  to  different  weights, 
and  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  drawn  through  these  represent  the 
height  to  which  they  are  lifted  (see  fig.  131). 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  131)  the  figures  along  the  base  line  represent 
grammes,  and  the  figures  along  the  vertical  line  represent  milli- 
metrea    The  work  done  as  indicated  by  the  first  line  is  10  x  5  =  50 
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gramme-millimetres,  the  next  20  x  6  =  120  gramme-millimetres,  and 
so  on,  while  the  last  on  the  right,  100  x  3  =  300  gramme-millimetres. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  height  of  a  muscle-curve  is  no  measure  of  the 
work  done  by  the  muscle  unless  the  weight  lifted  is  taken  into 
account  as  welL 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  actual  experiment  done 
with  the  frog's  gasteocnemius  (Weber) : — 


Weight  lifted. 

'  Height. 

Work  done. 

5  grammes 
15 
25 
30 

27*6  millimetres 

25-1 
11-45 
7-3 

1 38  flmiinme-miIlifP<'tipeR 

376 
286 
219 

FiQ.  182.— Dyiutmometer. 


The  work  increases  with  the  weight  up  to  a  certain  maximum, 
after  which  a  diminution  occurs,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  as 
the  muscle  is  fatigued. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  human  beings,  weights 
being  lifted  by  the  calf  muscles,  or  elbow  muscles,  leverage  being 

allowed  for.  In  the  higher 
animals  the  energy  so  ob- 
tained compared  with  the  frog 
is  about  twice  as  great  for 
the  same  volume  of  muscular 
tissue. 

Fig.  132  represents  a  com- 
mon form  of  dynamometer  for 
clinical  use,  employed  in  test- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  handa  It  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  an  index  represents 
kilogrammes  of  pressure. 

The  muscle,  regarded  as  a  machine,  is  sometimes  compared  to 
artificial  machines  like  a  steam-engine.  A  steam-engine  is  supplied 
with  fuel,  the  latent  energy  of  which  is  transformed  into  work  and 
heat.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  in  this  process  of  combustion  or  oxidation  that  heat 
and  work  are  liberated.  Similar,  though  more  complicated,  combus- 
tions occur  in  muscle.  In  a  steam-engine  a  good  deal  of  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, but  there  is  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  the  living 
muscular  material.  Take  the  work  done  by  a  gramme  (about  15 
grains)  of  muscle  in  raising  a  weight  of  4  grammes  to  the  height  of 
4  metres  (about  13  feet) ;  in  doing  this  work  probably  less  than  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  muscle  has  been  consumed. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  relationship  between  the  work  and  the 
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heat  produced.  An  ordinary  locomotive  wastes  about  96  per  cent,  of 
its  available  energy  as  heat,  only  4  per  cent,  being  represented  as 
work.  In  the  best  triple-expansion  steam-engine  the  work  done  rises 
to  12'5  per  cent  of  the  total  energy. 

In  muscle,  various  experimenters  ^ve  different  numbers.  Thus, 
Fick  calculated  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  is  avail- 
able as  work ;  later  he  found  this  estimate  too  high,  and  stated  the 
number  as  25 ;  Chauveau  gives  12  to  16 ;  M'Kendrick  17.  Thus 
muscle  is  a  little  more  economical  than  the  best  steam-engmes ;  but 
the  muscle  has  this  great  advantage  over  any  engine,  for  the  heat  it 
produces  is  not  wasted,  but  is  used  for  keeping  up  the  body  tempera- 
ture, the  fall  of  which  below  a  certain  point  would  lead  to  death,  not 
only  of  the  muscles  but  of  the  body  generally. 

So  fur  we  have  been  speaking  as  though  the  only  active  phase  of  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  period  of  shortening.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
lengthening  is  also  an  active  process.  This  was  originally  mooted  by  Pick,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  fall  of  a  muscle  lever  during  the  relaxation  period  is  of  variable 
.speed,  and  is  obviously  not  due  to  the  passive  elongation  of  the  muscle  by  gravity ; 
tne  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  curve  is  varied  b^  such  agencies  as  temperature, 
and  drugs  like  veratrine,  also  indicates  that  relaxation  is  an  independent  process. 

ImiUmic  cmd  Isanuiric  OurvM.^lU  in  recording  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  the 
load  is  applied  vertlcallT  under  the  muscle,  its  pull  upon  the  muscle  varies  during 
the  successive  stages  of  a  single  contraction,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  load.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  variation  in  tension,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  weight  at  a  point 
dose  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  recording  lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
weight  remains  practically  stationary,  and  thus  the  error  due  to  its  inertia  is  avoided. 
In  order  to  apply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  muscle,  the  weight  hanging  on  the 
lerer  must  be  mcreased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  musde  and  weight  from 
the  fulcrum.  A  twitch  recorded  under  such  circumstances  is  called  isotonicn  i.  e. ,  one 
in  which  the  tension  remains  constant  throughout  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
muscle  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  then  excited,  the  resulting  activity  expresses  itself 
in  a  phase  of  increasing  tension  followed  by  one  of  decreasing  tension.  If  the 
alterations  of  tension  are  recorded,  we  obtain  what  is  called  an  isometric  curve. 
This  curve  is  obtained  by  middng  the  muscle  pull  against  a  spring  which  is  so  strong 
that  the  muscle  can  only  move  it  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Tnis  slight  movement  is 
then  highly  magnified.  The  curve  thus  obtained  resembles  in  its  main  features  an 
isotonic  contraction,  but  its  maximum  is  reached  earlier,  and  it  returns  to  the  zero 
positioo  sooner.  The  flat  top  of  the  isometric  curve  described  by  the  earlier 
observers  was  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed.  The  tracings 
of  muscle  curves  given  in  previous  illustrations  (see  figs.  118  to  124)  were  obtained 
by  the  isotonic  method,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  isometric  curve  is  a  more  faithful 
record  of  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  process  than  that  yielded 
by  the  isotonic  method.  The  momentum  or  swing  of  a  light  lever  such  as  is  used 
for  obtaining  isotonic  curves  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  extra  upward  movement 
it  executes.  The  whole  matter  has  been  keenly  discussed,  and  the  foregoing  view 
is  that  expressed  by  Kaiser.  Schenk,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  what  appears  to 
be  an  improbable  idea,  that  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  change  in  muscle,  which 
account  for  the  difference  obtained  by  the  two  methods. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA   OF  MUSCLE 

We  have  seen  that  the  chemical  processes  occurring  in  muscular  con- 
traction lead  to  a  transformation  of  energy  into  work  and  heat. 
These  changes  are  accompanied  by  electrical  disturbances  also. 

The  history  of  animal  electricity  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  chapters  in  physiological  discovery.  It  dates  from  1786, 
when  Galvani  made  his  first  observations.  G^lvani  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  his  wife 
was  one  day  preparing  some  frog's  legs  for  dinner,  when  she  noticed 
that  the  apparently  dead  legs  became  convulsed  when  sparks  were 
emitted  from  a  frictional  electrical  machine  which  stood  by.  GkJvani 
then  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  lightning  and  atmospheric  electricity 
on  animal  tissuea  So  he  hung  up  some  frogs'  legs  to  the  iron  trellis- 
work  round  the  roof  of  his  house  by  means  of  copper  hooks,  and  saw 
that  they  contracted  whenever  the  wind  blew  them  against  the  iron. 
He  imagined  this  to  be  due  to  electricity  secreted  by  the  animal 
tissues,  and  this  new  principle  was  called  OcUvanism,  But  all  his 
contemporaries  did  not  agree  with  this  idea,  and  most  prominent 
among  his  opponents  was  Yolta,  Professor  of  Physics  at  another 
Italian  university,  Pavia.  He  showed  that  the  muscular  contractions 
were  not  due  to  animal  electricity,  but  to  artificial  electricity  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  different  metala 

The  controversy  was  a  keen  and  lengthy  one,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Gralvani  in  1798.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  experiment  known  as  "  contraction  without  metals," 
which  we  shall  study  presently,  and  which  conclusively  proved  the 
existence  of  animal  electricity.  Volta,  however,  never  believed  in  it 
In  his  hand  electricity  took  a  physical  turn,  and  the  year  after 
Galvani's  death  he  invented  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  progenitor  of  our 
modem  batteries.  Yolta  was  right  in  maintaining  that  galvanism 
can  be  produced  independently  of  animals,  but  wrong  in  denying  that 
electrical  currents  could  be  obtained  from  animal  tissues.  Galvani 
was  right  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  but 
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wrong  in  supposing  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with  tissues 
proved  his  point 

This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  certain  new  methods  of 
investigation.  In  1820  Oersted  discovered  electro-magnetism :  that 
is,  when  a  galvanic  current  passes  along  a  wire  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  needle  is  deflected  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current '  This  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
astatic  needle  and  the  galvanometer,  an  instrument  by  which  very 
weak  electrical  currents  can  be  detected  For  a  long  time  the  subject 
of  animal  electricity,  however,  fell  largely  into  disrepute,  because  of 
the  quackery  that  grew  up  around  it.  It  is  not  entirely  free  from 
this  evil  nowadays ;  but  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  knowledge,  and  among  the  names 
of  modem  physiologists  associated  with  it  must  be  particularly 
mentioned  t^ose  of  Du  Bois  Seymond  and  Hermann. 

Before  we  can  study  these  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  the  instruments  employed. 

The  Galvanometer. — ^The  essential  part  of  a  galvanometer  is  a 
magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a  delicate  thread ;  a  wire  coils  round 
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it ;  and  if  a  current  flows  through  the  wire,  the  needle  is  deflected. 
Suppose  a  man  to  be  swimming  with  the  current  with  his  face  to  the 
needle,  the  north-seeking  pole  is  turned  to  the  left  hand.  But  such  a 
simple  instrument  as  that  shown  in  fig.  133  would  not  detect  the  feeble 
currents  obtained  from  animal  tissues  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus,  and  this  is  done  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  needle  must  be  rendered  astatic,  that  is,  independent 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  fix 
two  needles  together  (as  shown  in  fig.  134),  the  north  pole  of  one 
pointing  the  same  way  as  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  The  current 
is  led  over  one  needle  and  then  over  the  other ;  the  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  in  each  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument  is  doubled.  If  now  the  wire  is  coiled  not  only 
once,  but  twice  or  more  in  the  same  position,  each  coil  has  its  eOect 
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OD  the  needles ;  the  multiplicatioii  of  the  effect  of  a  weak  current  in 
this  way  is  accompliBhod  in  actual  galvanometers  hy  many  hundreds 
of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

Fig.  136  illustratea  the  best  galvanometer  of  this  type :  that  of 
Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord 
Kelvin).  It  is  called  a  reflecting  galvan- 
ometer, because  the  observer  does  not  actu- 
ally watch  the  moving  needle,  but  a  spot 
of  light  reflected  on  to  a  scale  from  a  little 
mirror,  which  ia  attached  to  and  moves 
with  the  needle.  A  very  small  movement 
of  the  needle  is  rendered  evident,  because 
the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  being,  as 
it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever — namely, 
the  beam  of  light,  magnifies  it. 
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Hon-polarisable  Elleotrodes. — If  a  galvanometer  is  oonneoted 
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with  a  muscle  hj  wires  which  touch  the  muacle,  electrical  currents 
are  obtained  in  the  circuit  which  are  set  up  by  the  contact  of  metal 
with  muscle.     The  currents  ho  obtained  form  no  evidence  of  electro- 
motive force  in  the  muscle  itaelf.     It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  wires  from  the 
galvanometer   should  hare  interposed   be- 
tween them  and  the  muscle  some  form  of 
electrodes  which  are  non-polarisable.    Fig. 
136  shows  one  of  the  earliest  non-polaris- 
able electrodes  of  Du  Bois  Beymond.    It 
consists  of  a  zinc  trough  on  a  vulcanite  base. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  trough  is  amalga- 
mated and  nearly  filled  with  a  saturated  so-     no.  iss.-Naii.poUriubia  sien. 
lation  of  zinc  sulphate.     In  the  trough  is         prKend.SS.f"''  ^°™'*- 
placed  a  cushion  of  blotting-paper,  which 

projects  over  the  edge  of  the  trough;  on  it  there  is  a  pad  of  china 
clay  or  kaohn,  moistened  with  physiological  salt  solution  (09  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride);  on  this  pad  one  end  of  the  muscle  rests. 
The  binding  screw  {k)  connects  the  instrument  to  the  galvanometer ; 
the  other  end,  or  some  other  part  of  the  same  muscle,  is  connected 
by  another  non-polarisable  electrode  in  the  same  way  to  the  other 
side  of  the  galvanometer.     If  there  is  any  electrical  difference  of 
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potential  (that  is,  difference  in  amount  of  positive  or  n^ative  elec- 
tricity) between  the  two  parts  of  the  muscle  thus  led  off,  there  will 
be  a  awing  of  the  galvanometer  needle;  the  galvanometer  detects  the 
eziBteiice  and  direction  of  any  current  that  occurs. 
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Fig.  137  showB  a  more  couvenieat  fonn  of  non-polarisable  elec- 
trodee. 

In  order  to  raea&ure  the  strength  (elec- 
tromotive force}  of  such  currents,  the  mere 
amount  of  swing  of  tlie  needle  is  only  a,  very 
rough  indication,  and  in  accurate  work  the 
arTangemcnt  shown  in  fig.  138  must  be  used. 
The  electromotive  force  is  usually  measured 
<n  terms  of  a  standard  Daniel!  cell  The 
two  surfaces  of  the  muscle  (M)  are  led  off 
to  a  galvanometer  (Bl ;  the  needle  swings, 
and  then  a  fraction  of  a  Daiiiell  cell  is  intro- 
duced in  the  reverse  direction  so  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  muscle  current,  and  bring  back 
the  needle  to  rest  From  the  Daniell  cell  K, 
wires  pass  to  the  ends  a,  £  of  a  long  platinum 
wire  of  high  resistance,  called  the  compen- 
sator ;  c  is  a  slider  on  this  wire  ;  a  and  e  are 
connected  to  the  galvanometer,  the  com- 
mutator C  enabling  the  observer  to  ensure 
that  the  current  from  the  Daniell  passes  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  proanced  by 
';  the  end  b  of  the  compensator,  the  whole 

'    ■■  '  jfhsji 
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neutralise  the  muscle  current ;  if  e  is  half  way  between  a  and  6,  half  the  Daniell*8 
strength  will  be  sent  in ;  but  this  is  also  too  much ;  tie  will  be  found  to  be  only 
quite  a  sra^  fraction  of  ab ;  and  this  fraction  wiU  correspond  to  a  proportional 
miction  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniell  celL 

laippmann'B  Capillary  laectrometer. — ^This  instrument  is  often  used  instead 
of  the  ^vanometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  fine 
capillary  and  filled  with  mercury.  It  is  connected  to  an  apparatus  bv  which  the 
pressure  on  this  mercury  can  be  lowered  or  increased.  The  open  capillary  tube  is 
enclosed  within  another  tube  filled  with  10  per  cent  sulphuric  add.  Two  platinum 
wires  fused  through  the  glass,  pass  respectively  into  the  mercury  and  the  acid,  and 
the  other  ends  of  these  wires  are  connected  by  electrodes  to  two  portions  of  the 
surface  of  a  muscle.  The  capillary  tube  is  observed  by  a  microscope  (see  fig.  189). 
The  surface  of  the  mercury  is  in  a  state  of  tension  which  is  easily  increased  or 
diminished  by  variations  of  electrical  potential,  and  the  mercury  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  n^^tive  pole. 

If  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial  column  is  thrown  upon  a  travelling  sensitive 
photo|pnphic  plate,  photographs  are  obtained  which  show  the  electrical  variations 
in  a  living  tissue  in  a  graphic  manner.  The  instrument  is  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  its  indications  are  practically  instantaneous.  The  instrument  hf^  been  much 
used  m  investigating  tne  electrical  changes  of  the  heart,  as  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  when  we  are  considering  that  organ. 

The  String  Galvanometer. — This  is  even  more  sensitive  than  the  capillary 
electrometer,  and  we  owe  its  introduction  to  Professor  Einthoven  of  Leiden.  In 
the  ordinary  galvanometer,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  passes  through  a  fixed 
coil  of  wire,  and  defiects  a  small  magnet  suspended  in  the  centre.  This  arrange- 
ment can  be  inverted,  the  magnet  being  made  large  and  fixed  and  the  coil  small 
and  movable.  The  Einthoven  galvanometer  is  a  development  of  this  type.  The 
magnet  is  large,  and  shaped  so  as  to  fflire  a  very  intense  field,  and  tiie  "  coil  **  is 
reduced  to  a  single  thread  of  quarts,  silvered  on  the  surftice  so  as  to  conduct  the 
current  The  movements  of  this  thread  are  too  small  to  be  followed  by  the 
unaided  eye,  so  the  pdes  of  the  magnet  are  pierced  by  a  hole  in  which  a  microscope 
magnifying  600  diameters  is  arranged,  so  as  to  cast  the  image  of  the  string  on  a 
moving  photographic  plate.  We  have  already  seen  one  use  of  this  instrument  in 
the  study  of  voluntarv  muscular  contraction  (see  p.  110);  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  it  in  our  study  of  the  heart,  and  respiration,  in  later  chapters. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  results. 

In  muscles  that  are  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  found  that  on 
leading  off  two  parts  of  their  surface  to  a  galvanometer,  the  galvan- 
ometer needle  generally  swings.  The  most  marked  result  is  obtained 
with  a  piece  of  muscle  in  which  the  fibres  nm  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  the  longitudinal  surface  is  connected  with  one  of  the  cut  ends 
by  a  wire  (2  in  fig.  140). 

On  the  course  of  the  wire  a  galvanometer  indicates  that  a  current 
flows  from  the  centre  to  the  cut  end  outside  the  muscle,  and  from 
the  cut  end  to  the  centre  inside  the  muscla  If,  now,  the  muscle  is 
thrown  into  tetanic  contraction,  the  needle  returns  more  or  less 
completely  to  the  position  of  rest. 

Du  Bois  Reymond,  who  first  described  these  facts,  called  the  first 
current  the  current  of  rest,  and  the  second  current  the  current  of 
action;  the  change  in  direction  is  indicated  by  the  expression 
negative  variation ;  this  means  that  the  current  of  action  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  rest,  and  therefore  lessens  or 
neutralises  it.    The  word  n^ative  is  therefore  used  in  its  arithmetical, 
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not  its  electrical  sense.    Du  Bois  Beymond  explained  this  by  sup- 
posing that  a  muscular  fibre  is  built  up  of  molecules,  each  of  which 


Fio.  140.— Diagram  of  the  carrenta  in  a  moaole  prltm.    (Du  Bois  Reymond.) 

is  galvanometricallj  positive  in  the  centre  and  galvanometrically 
n^ative  at  both  enda  So  when  a  muscle  is  cut  across,  a  number 
of  the  galvanometrically  negative  ends  of  these  molecules  is  exposed. 
On  contraction  the  difference  between  the  centre  and  ends  of  each 
molecule  is  lessened,  and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  whole  muscle 
(made  up  of  such  molecules)  is  similar. 

In  the  forgoing  sentence  I  have  employed  the  rather  cumbrous  a4jectiyes, 
gahanomstrical^  p<mt%v$  and  galvanovMirieally  negcUivey  instead  of  Uie  terms 
positive  and  negative  which  are  usually  employed  by  physiologists. 

If  we  take  a  Daniell  cell  and  connect  it  to  a  galvanometer,  the  sine,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  electro-positive  element,  and  the  copper  the  electro-negative  element, 
but  the  ends  of  the  wires  which  connect  these  metals  to  the  galvanometer  have  the 
reverse  names ;  the  kathode  or  negative  pole  is  connected  to  the  sine  or  positive 
metal ;  tiie  anode  or  positive  pole  is  connected  to  the  copper  or  negative  metal. 
The  current  enters  the  galvanometer  by  the  anode,  and  leaves  it  on  its  way 
back  to  the  zinc  by  the  Kathode.  Therefore,  although  the  copper  is  electro- 
negative, it  may  be  spoken  of  as  galvanometrically  positive,  and  the  sine  though 
electro-positive,  as  galvanometrically  negative. 

If  we  apply  this  to  a  muscle,  we  have  seen  that  the  current  flows  (in  the  wire 
that  connects  the  uninjured  longitudinal  surface  to  the  cut  end)  ^m  the  longi- 
tudinal surface  to  the  cut  end ;  the  longitudinal  surface  thus  corresponds  to  the 
copper  of  the  Daniell  cell,  and  is  therefore  electro-nc^tive,  though  galvanometrically 
positive ;  similarly  the  cut  end  corresponds  to  the  zinc,  and  is  electropositive  though 
galvanometrically  negative. 

The  omission  of  the  qualifying  prefix  to  positive  and  negative  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  physiological  writings.  A  physicist  uses  the  terms  positive  and 
negative  as  meaning  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  respectively,  and  as  Dr 
Waller  has  pointed  out,  it  is  time  that  physiologists  adopted  the  same  nomenclature. 
In  what  now  follows,  I  propose  to  adopt  Dr  Waller's  suggestion. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts  as  described  by  Du  Bois 
Reymond.  We  now  adopt,  however,  an  entirely  different  view  of 
their  meaning :  in  causing  this  revolution  of  ideas  the  principal  part 
has  been  played  by  Hermann.    Hermann  showed  that  the  so-called 
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current  of  rest  does  not  exist;  it  is  really  a  current  produced  by 
injury,  and  is  now  generally  called  a  demarcation  current :  the  more 
the  ends  of  the  muscle  are  injured  the  more  positive  they  become ; 
and  when  they  are  connected  to  the  uninjuirad  centre,  a  current 
naturally  is  set  up  as  described  by  Du  Bois  fieymond.  If  a  muscle 
is  at  rest  and  absolutely  uninjured  it  is  iso-electric ;  that  is,  it  gives 
no  current  at  all  when  two  parts  of  it  are  connected  together  oy  a 
wire. 

Since  Du  Bois  Beymond's  researches,  the  electrical  changes 
which  occur  during  a  single  twitch  have  been  studied  also,  and 
before  we  can  understand  me  "n^ative  variation"  of  tetanus,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  electrical  variation  which  takes 
place  during  a  twitch,  for  tetanus  is  made  up  of  a  fused  series  of 
twitches. 

The  electrical  change  during  a  twitch  is  called  a  diphasic 
variation.  The  contracting  part  of  a  muscle  becomes  first  more 
positive  than  it  was  before ;  it  then  rapidly  returns  to  its  previous 
condition.  The  increase  of  positivity  indicates  a  disturbance  of 
the  stability  of  the  tissue;  the  disappearance  of  this  increased 
positivity  is  the  result  of  a  return  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  a  state  of 
rest.  If  the  muscle  is  stimulated  at  one  end,  a  wave  of  contraction 
travels  along  it  to  the  other  end.  This  muscle-wave  (see  p.  104)  may 
be  most  readily  studied  in  a  curarised  muscle,  that  is,  in  a  muscle 
which  is  physiologically 
nerveless.  The  electrical 
variation  travels  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  visible 
contraction,  but  precedes  it. 

Suppose  two  points  (p 
and  d)  of  the  muscle  (fig. 
141)  are  connected  by  non- 
poliurisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer,  and  that  the 
muscle- wave  is  started  by  a 
single   stimulus  applied  at 

A;   as    soon    as  the  wave       ^  pio.  ui. 

reaches  p  this  point  be- 
comes positive  to  d,  and  therefore  a  current  flows  from  d  to  p 
through  the  galvanometer  G.  A  moment  later  the  two  points 
are  equi-potential  and  no  current  flows;  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
second^  later  this  balance  is  upset,  for  when  the  wave  reaches  the 
point  d,  that  point  is  positive  to  p,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 


*  The  time  will  vary  with  the  distance  between  p  and  d. 
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The  galvanometer  is  not  the  beat  instrument  to  employ  to 
demonstrate  these  facts ;  the  inertia  ot  the  needle  may  be  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  catch  and  respond  to  the  two  phases. 
Wedenaki  lias  made  extensive  use  of  the  telephone  instead,  and  the 
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sounds  produced  in  it  by  the  electrical  changes  in  the  muscle  are 
distinctly  audible.  An  appeal  to  the  eye,  however,  is  generally 
regarded  as  more  satisfactory  than  one  to  the  ear,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  capillary  electrometer  is  the  instrument  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  its  responses  are  immediate ;  the  mercury  moves  first  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  the  other.  The  deep  black  curve  in  the 
next  figure  (fig.  142)  shows  the  record  obtaining  by  phot(^raphing 
the  movement  of  the  column  of  mercury  on  a  rapidly  travelling 
photographic  plate. 


made  with  tbis  instrument 
show  that  the  change  only 
lasts  a  few  thousandths  of 
a  second,  and  is  over  long 
before  the  other  changes 
In  form,  etc.,  are  com- 
pleted. Sir  J.  Burden 
Sanderson  gixes  the  fbllow- 
iog  numbers  from  experi- 
ments with  the  frog's 
gastrocnemius.  When  Uie 
muscle  was  excited  through 
its  nerve  the  electrical 
response  began  ^A^  and 
the  change  of  form  ^At 
second  HAer  the  sUmula- 
tion  :  the  second  p 


,Aj  «nd  the  electrical  change  in  less  than  ^,f„  second  after  exotation. 

If,  however,  instead  of  examining  the  electrical  change  in  the 
muscle  in  the  manner  depicted  in  fig.  141,  one  electrode  is  placed  on 
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the  uninjured  surface  and  the  other  on  the  cut  end  (see  fig.  143),  the 
electrical  response  is  a  different  one. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  electrical  change  is  a  monaphasic 
variation,  for  when  the  muscle-wave  reaches  d,  this  part  of  the 
muscle,  owing  to  its  injured  state,  does  not  respond  to  the 
excitatory  condition,  and  the  electrical  re- 
sponse is  also  extinguished. 

The  grey  curve  in  figs.  142  and  144  is  the 
graphic  record  of  the  change  as  revealed  by 
the  capillary  electrometer.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ascending  limb  of  the  curve  is  iden- 
tical in  the  two  cases,  but  that  the  second 
phase  is  absent.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
diphasic  curve  approaches  its  culmination  the 
injury  curve  diverges  from  it,  continuing  to 
ascend;  the  line  soon  after  becomes  hori- 
zontal, and  then  begins  slowly  to  decline. 
This  long  tail  denotes  only  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  polarisation  of  t^e  mercury 
meniscus. 

The  meaning  of  such  photogri^hic  records  be- 
comes clear  by  testing  the  electrometer  with  known 
differences  of  potentudt  and  from  such  data  it  is 
possible  to  construct  what  may  be  called  an  interpre- 
tation diagram  (fig.  144).  The  horizontal  line  is  that 
of  equipotentiality  of  the  two  surfeces  of  contact  p 
and  a.  The  curve  V  expresses  the  relative  positivity 
of  the  surface  p;  the  curve  If,  the  corresponding 
relative  positivibr  of  the  surface  d,  S'  is  a,  curve 
of  which  the  oroinates  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
corresponding  ordinates  of  V  and  ly.  S  is  the 
photogn^hic  curve  which  expresses  S' ;  P  is  the 
photographk:  curve  which  expresses  P  (monophasic 
varimm).  The  numbers  under  the  horiiontal  line 
indicate  hundredths  of  a  second;  the  distance  t  f 
expresses  the  time  taken  by  the  wave  in  its  progress 
trim  p  tod. 

From  these  considerations  we  can  now  pass  to  study  what  occurs 
when  the  muscle  enters  into  tetanus.  The  simplest  case  is  that  which 
was  first  observed  by  Du  Bois  Beymond.  He  placed  his  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  in  the  positions  indicated  in  fig.  143,  one  (p) 
on  the  comparatively  uninjured  surface,  the  other  (d)  on  the  devital- 
ised cut  end.  He  sent  in  the  tetanising  series  of  shocks  at  A.  The 
electrical  response  is  under  these  circumstances  a  summation  of  the 
individual  electrical  responses  evoked  by  instantaneous  stimuli ;  and 
the  monophasic  character  of  the  single  response  explains  etisily  what 
occurs  during  tetanus;  the  centre  of  the  muscle  becomes  more 
positive  than  it  was  before,  and  so  the  electrical  difference  of  potential 

I 


Fio.  144.— Interpretation  dia- 
gram.  (Bordon  Sanderson.) 
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between  the  centre  and  the  injured  end  in  lessened.  But  with  regard 
to  uninjured  muscle  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  see  why  the  summed  efiects  of  a  series  of  diphasic  varia- 
tions should  take  the  direction  of  the  first  phase,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  in  experiments  with  the  frog's  gastroc- 
nemius. One  would  have  anticipated  that  "  negative "  variation  in 
the  arithmetical  sense  would  be  absent  altogether,  and  this  is  the  case 
in  absolutely  normal  muscles;  Hermann  has  shown  that  it  is  so 
during  tetanus  of  the  human  foreann.  But  a  muscle  removed  from 
an  animal's  body  oannot  be  considered  absolutely  normal,  and  if  the 
two  contacts  be  placed  on  the  comparatively  uninjured  longitudinal 
surface,  as  in  &g.  142,  a  negative  variation  is  observed,  each  excitatory 
phase  becoming  weaker  as  it  progresses,  and  the  second  phase  of 
each  diphasic  effect  is  weaker  than  the  first  The  following  figure 
(fig.  145)  illustrates  the  record  obtained  by  the  capillary  electrometer 


Fin.  14A.— Elficlromvtw  fBCordorinjurvl  sartoriuj  during  teUDiu.    (ButiJod  StuHlenou.) 

from  an  injured  sartorius  excited  14  times  a  second ;  each  oscillation 
represents  a  single  monophasic  variation.  The  individual  oscillations 
can,  however,  be  seen  when  the  excitations  follow  one  another 

more  rapidly,  even  up  to  80  or  100  per  second. 

Muscle  is  not  the  only  tissue  which  exhibits  electrical  phenomena. 
A  nerve  which  is  uninjured  is  iso-electric ;  injury  causes  a  demar- 
cation current ;  activity  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  diphasic  wave 
travelling  along  the  nerve  simultaneously  with  the  nervous  impulse. 
The  activity  of  secreting  glands,  vegetable  tissues,  retina,  etc.,  is 
accompanied  with  somewhat  similar  electrical  changes,  which  we 
shall  study  in  detail  later. 

But  the  most  prominent  exhibition  of  animal  electricity  is  seen 
in  the  electric  organs  of  electric  fishes.  In  some  of  these  fishes  the 
electric  organ  is  modified  muscle,  in  which  a  seiies,  as  it  were,  of 
hypertrophied  end-plates  correspond  to  the  plates  in  a  voltaic  pile. 
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In  other  fishes  the  electric  organ  is  composed  of  modified  skin  gland& 
But  in  each  case  the  electric  discharge  is  the  principal  phenomenon 
that  accompanies  activity. 


The  RheoBOopic  Frog. 

The  electrical  changes  in  muscle  can  be  detected  not  only  by 
the  galvanometer  and  electrometer,  but  also  by  what  is  known  as 
the  physidofficcU  rheosccpe ;  this  consists  of  an  ordinary  muscle-nerve 
preparation  from  a  fresh  and  vigorous  frog.  The  nerve  is  stimulated 
by  the  electrical  changes  occurring  in  muscles,  and  the  nervous 
impulse  so  generated  causes  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  rheo- 
scopic  preparation.  The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  that 
can  be  shown  in  this  way : — 

L  Contraction  wUhout  metaU,  If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  A  is  dropped  upon  another  muscle  6  (fig.  146)  or  upon 


Fxo.  146.— Galvani's  experiment  withont  meUls. 

its  own  muscle,  it  will  be  stimulated  by  the  injury  current  of  the 
muscle  on  which  it  is  dropped,  and  this  leads  to  a  contraction  of  the 
muscle  (A)  which  it  suppliea  The  experiment  succeeds  best  if  the 
nerve  is  dropped  across  a  longitudinal  surface  and  a  freshly  made 
transverse  section. 

2.  Secondary   contraction.    This   is   caused   by  the    current   of 


Fio.  147.— Secondary  con^motion.    (After  Waller.) 


action.  If,  while  the  nerve  of  A  is  resting  on  the  muscle  B  (fig. 
147),  the  latter  is  made  to  contract  by  the  stimulation  of  its 
nerve,  the  nerve  of  A  is  stimulated  by  the  electrical  variation 
which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  B,  and  so  a  con- 
traction of  muscle  A  is  produced.     This  is  called  secondary  con- 
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traction.  It  may  be  either  a  secondary  twitch  or  secondary  tetanus, 
according  as  to  whether  the  muscle  B  is  made  to  contract  singly  or 
tetanicaUy. 

3.  Secondary  contraction  from  the  heart.  If  an  excised  but  still 
beating  frog's  heart  is  used  instead  of  muscle  B,  and  the  nerve  of 
A  laid  across  it,  each  heart's  beat,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an  electrical 
variation,  will  stimulate  the  nerve  and  cause  a  twitch  in  the  rheo- 
scopic  muscle  A. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THSBHAL  Ain)  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  IN  MUSCLE 

In  muscular  contraction  there  is  a  transformation  of  the  potential 
energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of  energy,  especially 
moU^  motion  and  heat.  Heat  is  a  form  of  motion  in  which  there  is 
movement  of  molecules;  in  molar  motion  there  is  movement  of 
massea  The  fact  that  when  a  blacksmith  hammers  a  piece  of  iron 
it  becomes  hot  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  transformation  of  one 
mode  of  movement  into  the  other.  Heat  is  measured  in  heat-units  or 
caloriea  One  calorie  is  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0""  to  I*'  C. ;  and  this  in  terms  of  work  is 
equal  to  425*5  gramme-metres,  that  is,  the  energy  required  to  raise 
the  weight  of  425*5  grammes  to  the  height  of  1  metre. 

A  muscle  when  uncontracted  is  nevertheless  not  at  absolute  rest. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  possesses  tonus  or  tone ;  it  also  possesses 
what  we  may  call  chemical  tone;  that  is,  chemical  changes  are 
occurring  in  it,  and  consequently  heat  is  being  produced.  But  when 
it  contracts,  the  liberation  of  energy  is  increased ;  work  is  done,  and 
more  heat  is  produced;  the  heat  produced  represents  more  of  the 
energy  than  the  work  done.  The  more  resistance  that  is  offered  to  a 
muscular  contraction,  the  more  is  the  work  done  relatively  increased 
and  the  heat  diminished.  The  amount  of  heat  produced  is  increased 
by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  muscla  It  diminishes  as  fatigue 
comes  OIL  On  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  the  amount 
of  heat  increases  faster,  proportionately,  than  the  work  performed. 

If  work  is  done  by  a  few  large  contractions,  more  heat  is  produced 
than  if  the  same  work  is  done  by  a  larger  number  of  smaller  contrac- 
tions; that  is,  more  chemical  decomposition  occurs,  and  fatigue 
ensues  more  rapidly  in  the  first  case.  This  fact  is  within  the  personal 
experience  of  everyone.  If  one  ascends  a  tower,  the  work  done  is 
the  raising  of  the  weight  of  one's  body  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  If 
the  staircase  in  the  tower  has  a  gentle  slope,  each  step  being  low, 
far  less  fatigue  is  experienced  than  if  one  ascended  to  the  same  height 
by  a  smaller  number  of  steeper  steps. 

IBS 
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On  a  cold  day  one  keeps  oneself  warm  by  muscular  exercise ;  this 
common  fact  is  confirmed  by  more  accurate  experiments  on  isolated 
muscles,  the  heat  produced  being  sufficient  to  raise  temporarily  the 
temperature  of  the  muscla  This  can  be  shown  in  large  animals  by  in- 
serting a  thermometer  between  the  thigh  muscles  and  stimulating  the 
spinal  cord.    The  rise  of  temperature  may  amount  to  several  degrees. 

In  the  case  of  frog's  muscles,  Helmholtz  found  that,  after  tetanis- 
ing  them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  temperature  rises  014'*  to 
018*'  C. ;  and  for  each  single  twitch  Heidenhain  gives  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  from  0001''  to  0005°  C. 

For  the  detection  of  such  small  rises  in  temperature,  a  thermopile, 
and  not  a  thermometer,  is  employed. 

A  thermopile  consists  of  a  junction  of  two  different  metals ;  the 
metals  are  connected  by  wires  to  a  galvanometer.  If  the  junction 
is  heated  an  electrical  current  passes  roimd  the  circuit,  and  is 
detected  by  the  galvanometer.    The  metals  usually  employed  are 
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Pio.  148.  Pio.  149.  Pia.  160. 

Fios.  148-160.— Scheme  of  thermoelectric  couples.    (After  Waller.) 

iron  and  Grerman  silver,  or  antimony  and  bismuth.  If  the  number 
of  couples  in  the  circuit  is  increased,  espch  is  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  the  electrical  current  is  increased  through  the  galvan- 
ometer. The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  fig.  148,  which  also  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  currents  produced,  the  metals  employed  being 
antimony  and  bismuth.  By  using  16  couples  of  this  kind  Helmholtz 
was  able  to  detect  a  change  of  ^^^  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  at  the  junction. 

If  two  couples  are  in  circuit,  as  shown  in  fig.  149,  and  they  are 
heated  equally,  no  current  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer, 
the  current  through  one  couple  being  opposed  by  the  current 
through  the  other.  But  if  the  two  couples  are  heated  imequally,  the 
direction  of  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needle  indicates  which  is 
the  warmer.  To  apply  this  to  the  frog's  gastrocnemius,  plunge  several 
needle-shaped  couples  (fig.  150)  into  a  frog's  gastrocnemius  of  one 
side  and  the  same  number  of  couples  into  the  gastrocnemius  of  the 
other  side,  and  then  excite  first  one  then  the  other  sciatic  nerve ; 
a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  be  observed  first  in  one,  then  in 
the  other  direction,  indicating  the  production  of  heat  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other. 
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Chemical  Changes  In  Muscles. 

The  chemical  changes  which  are  normally  occurring  in  a  resting 
muscle  are  much  increased  when  it  contracts.  Waste  products  of 
oxidation  are  discharged,  and  the  most  abimdant  of  these  is  carbonic 
acid.  Sarcolactic  acid  is  also  produced,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of 
a  normal  muscle  is  replaced  by  an  acid  one.  The  muscles  of  animals 
hunted  to  death  are  acid ;  the  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper  of  a  frog's 
gastrocnemius  can  be  readily  shown  after  it  has  been  tetanised  for  10 
to  15  minutes. 

When  a  muscle  contracts,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  niunerical 
data  when  later  we  are  studying  tissue  respiration,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  blood  gases  may  be  obtained  and  analysed  (Chapter  XXV.). 

For  a  certain  time  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  an  excised 
muscle  can  be  made  to  contract  and  give  off  oxidation  products  such 
as  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen  at  all.  The 
oxygen  used  has  thus  been  stored  up  in  the  muscle  previously.  The 
oxygen  is  not,  however,  present  in  the  free  state,  for  no  oxygen  can 
be  detected  in  the  gases  obtained  from  muscles  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump.  Excised  muscles,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  partially 
asphyxiated,  for  their  individual  fibres  are  largely  cut  off  from  that 
ready  supply  of  oxygen  which  normally  reaches  them  by  the  blood. 
During  life  (and  the  living  condition  can  be  imitated  by  placing  an 
excised  muscle  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen)  the  muscular 
substance  breaks  down  into  a  number  of  simpler  substances ;  one 
of  these  is  carbonic  acid.  The  others,  however,  or  some  of  them, 
are  at  once  built  up  again  with  the  inclusion  of  oxygen  and  some 
carbon-containing  substance,  perhaps  sugar,  into  living  material. 
The  muscle,  therefore,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  by-products  of 
its  own  metabolism.  In  excised  muscle,  when  the  oxygen  supply  is 
deficient  the  by-products  accumulate,  as  a  result  of  which  very 
striking  alterations  take  place.  (1)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle 
changes  and  the  phenomena  of  fatigue  and  functional  death  set  in. 
(2)  The  proteins  become  coagulated,  and  this  is  the  physical  basis  of 
rigor  mortis. 

There  are  other  chemical  changes  in  the  muscle  when  it  contracts, 
for  instance,  a  change  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  The  question  whether 
nitrogenous  waste  is  increased  during  muscular  activity  has  been  a 
much  debated  one.  It  has  now,  however,  been  finally  proved  that 
an  increased  consumption  of  carbon  (in  large  measure  derived  from 
the  carbohydrate  stored  in  the  muscle)  is  a  marked  and  immediate 
feature  of  muscular  activity.  Any  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
nitrogen  is  negligible,  and  only  occurs  when  the  muscles  do  not 
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receive  a  due  share  of  non-nitrogenous  food.    (See  more  fully  chapter 
on  Metabolism.) 

Fatigue. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  is  continually  stimu- 
lated, the  muscular  contractions  become  more  prolonged  (see  p.  101), 
smaller  in  extent,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 

The  muscle  is  said  to  be  fatigued :  this  is  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  substances  available  for  the  supply  of  energy  in  the 
muscle,  but  more  particularly  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  pro- 
ducts of  contraction ;  of  these,  sarcolactic  acid  is  an  important  one. 
Fatigue  may  be  artificially  induced  in  a  muscle  by  feeding  it  on  a 
weak  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  then  removed  by  washing  out  the 
muscle  with  salt  solution  containing  a  minute  trace  of  an  aUcali  If 
the  muscle  is  left  to  itself  in  the  body,  the  blood-stream  washes  away 
the  accumulation  of  acid  products,  and  fatigue  passes  off. 

The  question  next  presents  itself,  where  is  the  seat  of  fatigue  ? 
Is  it  in  the  nerve,  the  muscle,  or  the  end-plates  ?  If,  after  fatigue  has 
ensued  and  excitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  preparation  produces  no 
more  contractions,  the  muscle  is  itself  stimulated,  it  contracts ;  this 
shows  it  is  still  irritable,  and,  therefore,  not  to  any  great  extent  the 
seat  of  fatigue. 

If  an  animal  is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  it  is  kept  alive  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  motor  nerve 
produces  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  it  supplies.  If  one  goes  on 
stimulating  the  nerve  for  many  hours,  until  the  effect  of  the  curare  has 
disappeared,  the  block  at  the  end-plates  *  is  removed  and  the  muscles 
contract :  the  seat  of  exhaustion  is  therefore  not  in  the  nerves.  By 
a  process  of  exclusion  it  has  thus  been  localised  in  the  nerve-endings. 

When  the  muscle  is  fatigued  in  the  intact  body,  there  is,  however, 
another  factor  to  be  considered  beyond  the  mere  local  poisoning  of 
the  end-plates.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  products  of  contraction 
passing  into  the  circulation  and  poisoning  the  central  nervous  system. 
This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  specially  studied  by  Waller 
and  by  Mosso.  Mosso  devised  an  instrument  called  the  ergograph, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Waller's  dynamograph  invented  many 
years  previously.  The  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  but  one  are 
fixed  in  a  suitable  holder ;  the  free  finger  repeatedly  lifts  a  weight 
over  a  pulley,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  is  registered  by 
a  marker  on  a  blackened  surface. 

By  the  use  of  this  and  similar  instruments  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  state  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  generally  is  a 
most  important  f£^tor  in  fatigue,  and  that  the  fatigue  products  pro- 

*  Another  convenient  block  which  is  sometimes  used  is  to  throw  a  constant 
current  into  the  nerve  between  the  point  of  excitation  and  the  muscles.  This  pre- 
vents the  nerve  impulses  from  reachmg  the  muscles. 
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duced  in  the  mnsoles  daring  work  oaxise  part  of  their  injurious 
effects  by  acting  on  the  central  nervous  system  and  diminishing  its 
power  of  sending  out  impulsea 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Mosso's  experiments  illustrates  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  fact  that  the  centod  nervous  system  is  more 
easily  fatigued  than  the  nerve-endings  in  muscla  A  person  goes  on 
lifting  the  weight  until,  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  he  is  unable 
to  raise  it  any  more.  If  then  without  waiting  for  fatigue  to  pass  off, 
the  nerves  going  to  the  finger  muscles  are  stimulated  artificially  by 
induction  shocks,  they  once  more  enter  into  vigorous  contraction. 

M0880  has  also  shown  that  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  a 
fatigued  animal  into  the  circulation  of  a  normal  one  will  give  rise  in 
the  latter  to  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The  blood  of  the  fatigued 
animal  contains  the  products  of  activity  of  its  muscles,  but  still 
remains  alkaline ;  the  poisonous  substance  cannot  therefore  be  free 
lactic  acid ;  and  lactates  do  not  produce  the  effect  Lactic  acid  is 
doubtless  one  only  of  the  products  of  muscular  activity ;  we  have  at 
present  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  others. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  some  physiologists  (Lee, 
loteyko,  etc.),  still  regard  the  effect  on  the  end  plates  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  fatigue. 

The  statement  that  nerves  are  not  fiitiguable,  does  not  mean  that  the  nerve^ 
fibres  imdeij^o  no  metabolic  changes  when  transmitting  a  nerre  impulse,  but  that 
the  change  is  so  slight,  and  the  possibilities  of  repair  so  great,  that  fatigue  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Waller  made  the  &teresting 
but  tentative  suggestion  that  the  medullary  sheath  is  a  great  factor  in  repair,  or,  in 
his  own  words,  **  the  active  grey  axis  both  lays  down  and  uses  up  its  own  fatty 
sheath,  and  it  is  inexhaustible  not  because  there  is  little  or  no  expenditure,  but 
because  there  is  an  ample  re-supply.** 

A  year  or  two  after  these  words  were  written.  Miss  Sowton,  at  Dr  Waller's 
sngsestion,  undertook  a  piece  of  work  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 
If  the  absence  of  fatigue  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fatty  sheath,  fatigue  oujrht 
to  be  demonstrable  in  nerve-fibres  in  which  the  fattv  sheath  is  absent.  She 
selected  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  pike  as  the  non-medullated  nerve  with  which  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  her  results  confirmed  Dr  Waller's  expectation;  the 
ffuvanomdric  replies  of  the  nerve  became  somewhat  feebler  after  repeated  stirou- 

It  appeared  to  me  advisable  to  test  the  question  in  another  way.  The  splenic 
nerves  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  large  bimdles  of  non-medullated  fibres 
for  the  purpose.  Dr  T.  G.  Brodie  was  associated  with  me  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
vestigation. A  dog  is  anaesthetised,  the  abdomen  opened,  the  spleen  exposed,  and 
the  splenic  nerves  which  lie  by  the  side  of  the  main  splenic  artery  are  laid  bare. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  dissect  out  a  length  of  nerve  sufficient  for  the  experiment  (IJ  to  2 
inches).  The  nerve  is  then  cut  as  far  from  the  spleen  as  possible,  and  the  spleen 
is  enclosed  in  an  air  oncometer  connected  to  the  bellows  volume  recorder  invented 
by  Dr  Brodie.  On  stimulating  the  nerve  with  a  weak  faradic  current  the  organ 
contracts,  and  the  recording  lever  falls.  The  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  spleen 
is  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  however,  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus.  The 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  block  on  the  course  of  the  nerve,  whicn  will  prevent 
the  nerve  impulses  ftrom  reaching  the  spleen.  Here  we  met  with  some  difficulty. 
Curare  and  atropine  are  both  ineffective:  the  constant  current  has  a  great  dis- 
adTantage ;  non-mednllated  nerves  are  so  much  affected  that  very  feeble  constant 
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currents  will  completely  block  the  transmission  of  impulses,  and  not  only  that*  but 
the  nerye  remains  blocked  after  the  current  is  removed.  After  the  current  has 
been  allowed  to  flow  for  two  minutes  the  nerve  remains  impassable  to  nerve 
impulses  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  slowly  recovers.  If,  therefore,  furadic 
excitation  of  the  nerve  is  kept  up  all  this  time  and  fuls  to  excite  the  contraction  of 
the  spleen  after  the  removal  of  the  constant  current,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
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Fio.  161.— Apparatas  for  obtaining  splenic  cnrvea.  s,  Spleen  in  oncometer  o,  which  is  made  of  gatta 
peicha,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate  (o.p.)  luted  on  with  vaseline,  m  is  the  splenic  mesentery 
containing  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  passes  through  a  slit  In  tiie  base  of  tiie  onoometiar  which  is  made 
air-tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  by  the  india-rubber 
tube  (R),  the  side  tube  (t)  being  closed  during  an  experiment  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The  recording 
lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  drum. 

this  is  due  to  fatifpie  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  block,  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  block  (due  to  electrolytic  changes  caused 
constant  current)  is  still  effective. 

Our  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  cold  instead  of  a  constant  current  as 
our  blocking  agent 

Fig.  151  is  an  outline  drawing  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  fig.  152  shows  the 

arrangement  adopted  in  connection  with   the   nerve. 

The  nerve  (n)  rests  on  a  metal  tube  (t)  throu^  which 
water  can  be  kept  fiowing.    e  is  the  situation  of  the 
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electrodes.  If  the  nerve  is  excited,  the  Spleen  con- 
tracts, and  the  recording  lever  (in  fig.  151  j  falls.  If 
now  brine  at  0  to  2*^  C.  is  kept  flowing  through  t,  the 
nerve  impulses  are  blocked  by  the  cold,  and  cannot 
reach  the  spleen.  Immediately  the  cold  brine  is  re- 
placed by  warm  water  at  30"*  C,  the  nerve  again  becomes 
passable  by  nerve  impulses,  and  the  spleen  contracts 
once  more. 

While  the  fluid  in  t  is  kept  at  the  low  temperature 
mentioned,  the  nerve  is  excited  with  strong  induction 
shocks  all  the  time,  and  the  spleen  remains  irre- 
sponsive; the  nerve  impulses  are  able  to  reach  t  but 
not  to  pass  it.  If  then  warm  water  is  passed  through  t, 
and  the  block  produced  by  the  cold  is  thus  removed, 
and  the  spleen  continues  to  be  irresponsive,  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  piece  of  nerve  between  e  and  t  has  been 
fatigued.  But  our  experiments  have  shown  us  that 
non-meduUated  nerve  is  just  as  difficult  to  fatigue  as 
medullated  nerve.    Even  after  six  hours*  continuous 

excitation  the  nerve  is  just  as  excitable  as  it  was  at  the  start,  and  a  ftdl  splenic 

contraction  is  obtained  when  the  cold  block  is  removed. 


Fio.  152.— Arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus in  connection  with 
the  splenic  nerve,  s  is  the 
spleen,  and  n  the  main 
bundle  of  nerves.  The 
nerve  rests  on  the  metal 
tube  (T)througb  which  fluid 
at  the  nquired 
is  kept  flowing,  an* 


temperature 


ipera 
id  on  the 
electrodes  (k)  which  come 
ftom  the  secondary  coil  of 
an  inductorinm. 
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We  have  made  similar  experiments  with  vaso-motor  neryes,  such  as  the  cervical 
S3rmpathetic  nerve  in  the  raboit,  the  splanchnic  nerve  of  the  dog,  and  the  sciatie 
nerve  in  a  curarised  dog,  and  have  obtained  corresponding  results.  This  confirms 
the  woric  previously  poblished  by  Eve.  Eve  excited  the  cervical  syrajMithetic  for 
twelve  hours,  and  round  no  loss  of  excitability  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Eve 
stimulated  the  nerve  below  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  main  object  of  his 
work  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  histological  evidence  of  fatigue  could  be  found 
in  the  cells  of  the  ganglion.  The  only  change  he  could  find  there  was  a  somewhat 
difiiise  staining  of  the  cells  by  methylene  blue,  which  he  attributes  to  the  formation 
of  acid  substances  in  the  cells.  A  blue  stain  of  similar  appearance  may  be  induced 
in  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  after  exhaustion  is  produced  in  them  by  giving 
stivchnine.  In  such  experiments  the  spinal  cord  becomes,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  acid 
to  litmus  paper.  Max  Verwoni  has  more  recently  employed  strychnine  as  a  means 
of  producing  fatigue.  He  considers  that  the  only  specific  effect  of  this  alkaloid  is 
increase  of  reflex  activity,  and  he  attributes  the  subsequent  paralysis  to  vascular 
conditions  and  the  accumulation  of  fatigue  products,  among  which  he  places  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  first  rank.  Eve,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  find  that  carbonic  acid 
alone  produces  the  effects. 

We  must  conclude  from  such  experiments  that  Dr  Waller's  theory  is  unproved, 
and  that  while  fatigue  is  demonstrable  in  nerve-cells,  it  cannot  be  shown  to  occur 
in  nerve-fibres  of  either  the  medullated  or  non-meduUated  variety  by  these  methods. 

In  carrying  out  these  experiments  we  noticed  that  though  no  functional  fatigue 
can  be  demonstrated,  there  is  noticeable,  especially  in  vaso-motor  nerves,  a 
phenomenon  which  Howell  terms  stimulation  fatigue  ;  this  means  that  the  actual 
spot  of  nerve  stimulated  becomes  after  a  time  less  excitable,  and  finally,  inexcitable, 
though  it  will  still  transmit  impulses,  if  the  excitation  is  applied  above  the  spot 
originally  stimulated.  We  think  that  the  use  of  the  term  **  fatigue  **  in  this  con- 
nection is  a  mistake ;  the  prolonged  electrical  excitation  causes  injurious  polarisa- 
tion (due  to  electrolytic  changes)  of  the  nerve,  which  renders  it  less  excitable.  This 
view  has  been  confirmed  by  rrof.  Gotch  by  means  of  experiments  with  the  capillary 
electrometer.  This  so-called  ** stimulation  fatigue'*  was  not  excluded  in  Miss 
Sowton's  experiments,  and  will  possibly  explain  her  results.  The  splenic  nerves, 
curiously  enough,  do  not  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  any  marked  aegree,  and  so 
were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  test  the  question  of  functional  fatignie.  On  d  priori 
grounds  we  should  hardly  expect  non-medullated  nerves  to  be  pecmiarly  susceptible 
of  real  fatigue,  when  one  considers  that  many  of  them,  such  as  the  vaso-con- 
strictors,  are  in  constant  action  throughout  life. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  these  experiments  prove  only  that 
nerve-fibres  are  not  fatiguable  under  ordinary  conditions  of  stimulation.  If  we 
assume  that  nerve  is  entirely  **unfatiguable,'*  we  must  assume  also  that  its 
activity  is  not  associated  with  the  consumption  of  material  and  the  production  of 
waste  products.  This  would  render  nerve  unique  amon^  all  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  recent  discoveries  of  evidence  of  metabolic 
changes  In  a  nerve  during  its  activity.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  repair  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  perfect,  although  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Waller  that  the  repairing  process  is  definitely  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
medullary  sheath.  The  interval  between  successive  induction  shocks  is  certainly 
short,  but  it  is  apparently  long  enough  to  allow  the  nerve  to  recover  completely 
before  the  next  stimulus  arrives.  If,  however,  the  interval  between  two  successive 
stimuli  is  made  very  brief  indeed  (0*006  sec),  the  second  stimulus  is  ineffective 
t>ecause  of  the  fatigue  due  to  the  first  If  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  depressed 
by  cold,  by  asphyxia,  or  by  an  ansesthetic  (such  as  yohimbine),  the  irresponsive 
period  may  be  lengthened  to  as  much  as  one  to  two  tenths  of  a  second. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  para^aphs  the  following  sentence  occurs :  "  fktig^e  is 
demonstrable  in  nerve-cells."  M'Dougall  has  recently  adduced  evidence  that 
fktigue  in  the  central  nervous  system  has  its  seat  not  so  much  in  the  bodies  of  the 
nerve-cells  as  in  their  synaptic  junctions,  which  are  the  points  of  highest  resistance 
(that  is,  where  impulses  pass  with  greatest  difficulty)  in  all  mental  and  other 
operations  in  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  share,  even  when  no  fatigue  exists. 
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Rigor  Mortis. 

After  death,  the  muscles  gradually  lose  their  irritability  and  pass 
into  a  contracted  condition.  TMs  affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  usually  fixes  it  in  the  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest. 
The  general  stiffening  thus  produced  constitutes  rigor  mortis  or  post- 
mortem  rigidity. 

The  cause  of  rigor  is  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma,  which 
is  more  fuUy  described  in  the  next  section.  This  coagulation  results 
in  the  formation  of  myosin,  and  is  gradual  in  onset.  Simultaneously 
the  muscles  (a)  becoms  shortened  and  opaque,  (b)  heed  is  evolved,  (c) 
they  give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  (d)  become  aM  in  reaction  ;  this  is  due 
in  part  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  and  in  part  to  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  phosphates. 

After  a  varying  interval,  the  rigor  passes  off,  and  the  muscles  are 
once  more  relaxed.  This  sometimes  occurs  too  quickly  to  be  caused 
by  putrefaction,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  the 
first  stage  in  the  self-digestion  or  autolysis  which  occurs  in  all  tissues 
after  death,  owing  to  the  presence  of  intracellular  enzymes  or  fer- 
ments. It  is  known  that  a  pepsin-like  or  proteolytic  enzyme  is 
present  in  muscle,  as  in  many  other  animal  tissues,  kidney,  spleen, 
etc.  (Hedin),  and  that  such  enzymes  act  best  in  an  acid  medium. 
The  conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  coagulated  myosin  are  there- 
fore present,  as  the  reaction  of  rigored  muscle  is  acid. 

Order  of  Occurrence. — The  muscles  are  not  affected  simultaneously 
by  rigor  mortis.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  first ;  next,  the  upper 
extremities,  extending  from  above  downwards ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the 
lower  limbs ;  in  some  rare  instances  it  affects  the  lower  extremities 
before,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  upper  extremities.  It  usually 
ceases  in  the  order  in  which  it  begins :  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  seldom  com- 
mences earlier  than  ten  minutes,  or  later  than  seven  hours  after  death ; 
and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its  accession. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the  paralysis  has  not  been 
attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

In  some  cases  of  sadden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms  of 
passion,  rig^r  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of 
the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any  such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  or  Brown-S^uard 
make  it  probable  that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death,  and 
then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely  observable. 

Chemical  Ck>mpo8ition  of  Muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we 
consider  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle. 
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The  connectiye  tissue  of  muscle  resembles  connective  tissue  else- 
where; the  gelatin  and  fat  obtained  in  analyses  of  muscle  are 
derived  from  this  tissue.  The  sarcolemma  is  composed  of  a  substance 
which  resembles  elastin  in  its  solubilities. 

The  contractile  substance  within  the  muscular  fibres  is,  during 
life,  of  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
proteins  and  smaller  quantities  of  extractives  and  inorganic  salts. 
By  the  use  of  a  press  this  substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  perfectly 
fresh  muscles,  and  it  is  then  called  the  mtcsele-^lasma. 

After  death,  muscle-plasma,  like  blood-plasma,  coagulates  (thus 
causing  the  stiffening  known  as  rigor  mortis).  The  solid  clot  corre- 
sponding to  the  fibrin  from  blood-plasma  is  called  myosin,  and  the 
liquid  residue  is  called  the  muscle-serum. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  further,  it  is  found  that  the  coagulation  of 
both  muscle-plasma  and  blood-plasma  can  be  prevented  oy  cold,  by 
strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  and  by  potassium  oxalate,  which 
precipitates,  as  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  lime  salts 
essential  for  the  coagulation  procesa  In  both  cases  the  clotting  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  developed  after  death.  In 
both  cases  the  precursor  of  the  solid  clot  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin 
class  which  previously  existed  in  solution. 

Fibrin  in  the  blood-clot  is  formed  from  the  previously  soluble 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood-plasma.  Myosin  in  the  muscle-clot  is  formed 
from  the  previously  soluble  myosvnogen  *  of  the  muscle-plasma.  When 
the  blood-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  blood-serum;  when  the 
muscle-clot  contracts  it  squeezes  out  muscle-serum.  The  muscle- 
serum  contains  small  quantities  of  albuminous  material,  together  with 
the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  muscle.  The  origin  of  the  sarco- 
lactic  acid  is  a  controversial  question :  some  believe  it  originates  from 
the  carbohydrate  (glycogen  and  sugar) ;  others  think  it  comes  from 
the  protein  molecules  in  the  muscle. 

The  general  composition  of  muscular  tissue  is  the  following : — 
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The  proteins,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  pass  into  the  clot :  very 
little  is  found  in  the  muscle-serum. 

The  extractives  comprise  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
all  present  in  small  quantities,  some  of  which  are  nitrogenous,  like 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxanthine :  the  rest  are  non- 
nitrogenous — namely,  fats,  glycogen,  sugar,  inosite,  and  the  variety 

*  For  further  details  see  small  text  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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of  lactic  acid  known  as  sarcolactic  acid.  The  inorganic  salts  are 
chiefly  salts  of  potassium,  especially  potassium  phosphate. 

The  condition  of  dead  muscle  reminds  one  somewhat  of  contracted 
muscle.  Indeed,  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  Hermann  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  contracted  muscle  is  muscle  on  the  road  to 
death,  the  differences  between  the  two  being  of  degree  only.  He 
considers  that,  on  contraction,  a  hypothetical  material  termed  inogm 
is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  myosin;  on 
death  the  same  change  occurs,  only  to  a  much  more  marked  extent. 

This  idea  is  a  far-fetched  one,  out  it  is  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
similarities  of  the  two  cases.  In  chemical  condition,  contracted  and 
dead  muscle  are  alike,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  acid  products  is 
concerned;  there  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any  formation  of  a 
muscle-clot  (myosin)  during  the  contraction  of  living  muscle,  as 
there  is  in  dead  muscle.  Then  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
and  in  both  cases  also  the  muscle  is  electro-positive  to  uncontracted 
muscle. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  must  end:  for  living  contracted 
muscle  is  irritable,  dead  muscle  is  not.  Living  contracted  muscle  is 
more  extensible  than  uncontracted  muscle ;  muscle  in  rigor  mortis  is 
not  so  (see  fig.  129,  p.  115).  The  contraction  of  living  muscle  is 
favoured  by  feeding  it  with  a  solution  of  dextrose,  while  the  process 
of  rigor  is  hindered  by  the  same  solution.    (F.  S.  Lee.) 

Our  correct  knowledge  of  the  proteins  of  muscle  and  of  the  phenomena  of  ri^or 
mortis  date  from  the  year  1864,  when  KUhne  obtained  muscle-plasma  by  subjecting 
frozen  frog*s  muscle  to  strong  pressure.  A  ^ood  many  years  later  I  was  successfiii 
in  repeating  these  experiments  with  mammalian  muscle.  By  fractional  heat  coagula- 
tion, and  by  their  varying  solubilities  in  neutral  salts,  I  was  able  to  separate  four 
different  proteins  in  the  muscles-plasma. 

1.  A  globulin  precipitable  oy  heat  at  47°  C.  This  is  analogous  to  the  cell- 
globulin  found  in  most  protoplasmic  structures.    I  gave  it  the  name  paramyosinogen, 

2.  A  proteid  with  many  of  the  characters  of  a  globulin,  coagulable  by  heat  at 
W  C. ;    and  this  I  termed  myosinogen. 

3.  A  globulin  (myoglobuUnU  precipitable  by  heat  at  63**  C. 

4.  An  albumin  similar  in  its  properties  to  serum  albumin  is  also  present ;  but 
this  and  the  myoglobulin  only  occur  in  quite  small  amounts. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  nuclei-protein  from  the  nuclei, 
and  in  the  red  muscles  haemoglobin  is  present ;  the  normal  pigment  of  the  so-called 
pale  muscles  is  termed  myohamatin  by  MacMunn,  and  this  is  doubtless  a  derivative 
of  haemoglobin. 

The  two  most  abundant  and  important  proteins  are  the  first  two  in  the  list, 
namely,  paramvosinogen  and  myosino^n.  They  occur  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to  4,  and  both  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot  (myosin).  The  myo- 
fflobulin  is  probably  derived  from  the  adherent  connective  tissue  and  the  albumin 
nrom  adherent  blood  and  lymph. 

In  1895  V.  Fiirth  took  up  tne  subject  On  the  main  question  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  namely,  that  in  the  muscle-plasma  there  are  the  two  proteins  just  cJluded 
to,  and  that  these  both  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  muscle-clot.  The  main 
points  of  difference  between  us  are  in  the  names  of  the  proteins.  He  uses  ph  vsio- 
logical  saline  solution  to  extract  the  muscle-plasma,  and  this  extract  coagulates 
spontaneously  on  standing ;  he  is  doubtful  whether  a  specific  myosin-ferment  brings 
about  the  change.     Paramyosinogen  he  terms  myosin^  and  this  passes  directly  into 
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the  clotted  condition ;  but  mvosinogen,  caUed  myogm  by  v.  FUrth,  fi^s*  P**»:^J°J5 
^soluble  condition  (coagulaBle  by  heat  at  the  remarkably  j^T-  ^TS^SS^e 
40°  C.)  before  it  dots :  the  soluble  stage  he  calls  $oluhU  myogenrfibrtn  ;  a  better  name 

\s  9oltU>U  mvoiin. 

We  may  put  this  in  a  diagrammabc  way  as  foUows  x— 

Proteins  of  the  living  muscle. 


Myosinogcn. 
Paramyosmogen.  I 

Soluble  myosin. 


Myosin 
(the  protein  of  the  Muscle-clot). 

V.  Fiirth  also  calls  attention  to  some  characters  of  myosinogen  which  separate 
it  from  the  typical  globulins ;  $.q,^  it  is  not  precipitable  by  dialysing  the  salts  away 
from  its  solutions.    It  may  be  therefore  called  an  alyyiccU  globulin. 

In  mammalian  muscle,  soluble  myosin  is  only  found  as  a  stage  in  the  process 
of  rigor  mortis,  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  and  other  amphibia  it  is  present 
as  such  in  the  living  muscle. 

The  muscle-plasma  from  fishes'  muscle  contains  another  protein  termed  myo- 
firolmn  by  ▼.  Fiirth.     It  is  precipitable  by  dialysis,  but  not  coagulable  by  heat 

Brodie,  and  later,  Vernon,  did  some  interesting  experiments  on  heat  rigor. 
When  a  muscle  is  heated  above  a  certain  temperature  it  becomes  contracted  and 
stiff,  losing  its  irritability  completelv.  This  is  due  to  the  coagtdation  of  the  muscle 
proteins.  If  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the  contraction,  it  is  found  to  occur  in  a  series  of 
steps :  the  first  step  in  the  shortening  occurs  at  the  coagulation  temperature  of  the 
paramyosinogen  (47*'-50''C.),  and  if  the  heating  is  continued,  a  second  shortening 
occurs  at  56"*  C.,  the  coagulation  temperature  of  myosinogen.  If,  however,  a  frog^ 
muscle  is  used,  there  are  three  steps,  namely,  at  40°  (coagulation  temperature  of 
soluUe  myosin),  47**,  and  66\  This  work  of  brodie's  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  teadies  us  that  the  proteins  in  muscle-plasma,  or  in  saline  extracts  of  muscle, 
are  present  also  in  the  actual  muscle-substance.  He  also  made  clear  another 
important  point,  namely,  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  is  lost  after  the  firU 
step  in  the  shortening  has  occurred.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  muscular  tissue,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  coagulate  all  its  proteins,  but  that  when  one  of  the  muscular  proteins  has 
been  coaguUted,  the  living  substance  as  such  is  destroyed ;  the  proteins  of  muscle 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  independent  units ;  the  unit  is  protoplasm,  and  if 
one  of  its  essential  constituents  is  destroyed,  protoplasm  as  such  ceases  to  live. 

Hans  Przibram  has  attempted  to  classify  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  basis  of 
the  musclfri>roteins ;  his  conclusions  are  based  on  the  examination  of  only  thirty 
species  of  animals,  and  may  require  revision  in  the  future,  but  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  as  follows : — 

Invertebrates :  paramyosinogen  present ;  myosinogen  absent. 

Vertebrates :  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen  both  present. 

Fishes :  in  adaition  to  these  two  principal  proteids,  soluble  myosin  and  myo- 
proiein  (in  large  quantities)  occur. 

Amphibians :  like  fishes,  except  that  myoprotein  is  only  present  in  traces. 

Reptiles,  birds,  mammals :  myoprotein  is  absent,  and  soluble  myosin  is  only 
present  when  rigor  mortis  commences. 


CHAPTEK  XIII 

COMPABISON  OF  YOLUNTART  AND  INYOLUKTABT  MUSCLE 

Thb  main  difference  between  voluntarj  and  involuntary  muscle  is  the 
difference  expressed  in  their  namea  Voluntary  muscle  is  under  the 
control  of  that  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  volition.  Involuntary  muscle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  the  activity 
of  which  is  independent  of  volition.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  involuntary  muscle  executes  its  con- 
tractions independently  of  nervous  control;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
sometimes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  really  involuntary.  This 
is  very  markedly  seen  in  the  developing  heart  of  the  embryo,  which 
begins  to  beat  before  any  nerve-fibres  have  grown  into  it  from  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Another  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  a  tendency  to 
regular  alternate  periods  of  rest  and  activity,  or  rhythmicality.  This 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  especially  the  lymph  hearts  of  the  frog,  and  the  mesenteric 
lymphatic  vessels  (lacteals)  of  many  animals.  It  is  seen  in  the 
veins  of  the  bat's  wing,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  spleen, 
stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  and  other  parts. 

A  third  characteristic  of  involuntary  muscle  is  peristalsis.  If 
any  point  of  a  tube  of  smooth  muscle  such  as  the  small  intestine  is 
stimulated,  a  ring-like  constriction  is  produced  at  this  point  After 
lasting  some  time  at  this  spot  it  slowly  passes  along  the  tube  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  30  millimetres  per  second.  This  advancing  peristaltic 
wave  normally  takes  place  in  only  one  direction,  and  so  serves  to 
drive  on  the  contents  of  the  tube. 

Involuntary  muscle  nearly  always  contains  numerous  plexuses  of 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres  with  ganglion  cells ;  so  that  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  on  the  question  whether  the  phenomena  of 
rhythmicality  and  peristalsis  are  properties  of  the  muscular  tissue 
itself  or  of  the  nerves  mixed  with  it    The  evidence  available  (namely, 
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that  portions  of  muscular  tissue  entirely  free  from  nerves  act  in  the 
same  way  as  those  that  possess  nerves)  indicates  that  it  is  the 
muscular  rather  than  the  nervous  tissues  that  possess  these  properties ; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
contraction  of  involuntary  muscle  is  influenced  and  controlled  by 
nervous  agency. 

As  instances  of  nerveless  involuntary  muscles  which  possess  the 
property  of  rhythmical  action,  we  may  take  the  ventricle  apex  of  the 
frog's  or  tortoise's  heart.  If  this  is  cut  off  and  fed  with  a  suitable 
nutritive  fluid  at  considerable  pressure  it  will  beat  rhythmically 
(Qaskell).  The  middle  third  of  the  ureter  is  another  instance  of 
muscular  tissue  free  from  nerves,  but  which  nevertheless  executes 
peristaltic  movements.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  example 
is  that  of  the  foetal  heart,  which  begins  to  beat  directly  it  is  formed, 
long  before  any  nerves  have  grown  into  it 

The  artificial  stimuli  employed  for  involuntary  are  the  same  as 
those  used  for  voluntary  muscle ;  single  induction  shocks  are,  however, 
often  inefiectual  to  produce  contraction,  but  the  make,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  break,  of  a  constant  current  will  act  as  a  stimulua 

The  faradic  current  is  a  good  stimulus,  but  it  never  throws 
involuntary  muscle  into  tetanus;  in  the  heart,  strong  stimulation 
will  sometimes  effect  a  partial  fusion  of  the  beats,  but  never  complete 
tetanus.  The  rate  of  stimulation  makes  no  difference ;  in  fact,  very 
often  a  rapid  rate  of  stimulation  calls  forth  less  rapidly  occurring 
contractions  than  a  slow  rate. 

It  is  possible  to  render  the  frog's  heart  quiescent  by  tying  a 
ligature  tightly  around  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right 
auricle,  but  the  heart  can  be  made  to  contract  on  stimulating  it 
It  is  then  found  that  the  latent  period  is  much  longer  than  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  if  a  series  of  stimuli  are  applied,  say,  at  intervals 
of  a  second  or  two,  each  produces  a  single  heart-beat ;  the  successive 
contractions  so  obtained  show  a  well-marked  staircase  (beneficial 
effect  of  contraction,  see  p.  101).  The  strength  of  the  stimulus  in 
such  an  experiment  does  not  matter ;  a  minimal  stimulus  elicits  a 
maximum  effect  ("  all  or  nothing  " — ^Waller). 

The  contraction  of  smooth  muscle  is  so  sluggish  that  the  various 
stages  of  latent  period,  shortening  and  relaxation,  can  be  followed 
widi  the  eye;  the  latent  period  often  exceeds  half  a  second  in 
duration.     It  does  not  obey  the  " all  or  nothing"  law. 

The  normal  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle  is  a  kind  of  tetanus 
(see  p.  108);  the  normal  contraction  of  cardiac  and  plain  muscle 
is  a  much  prolonged  single  contraction.  A  very  valuable  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  experiment  on  the  heart 
with  the  physiological  rheoscope  (see  p.  132).  Each  time  the 
heart  contracts  the  rheoscopic  preparation  executes  a  single  twitch, 
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not  a  tetanus.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  electrical  change  is  a 
single  one,  and  not  a  succession  of  changes  such  as  occurs  in  tetanua 

But  though  involuntary  muscle  cannot  be  thrown  into  tetanus, 
it  has  the  property  of  entering  into  a  condition  of  sustained  contrac- 
tion called  tonvs.  We  shall  have  to  consider  this  question  again  in 
connection  with  the  plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterioles. 

Involuntary  muscle  when  it  contracts  undergoes  thermal  and 
chemical  changes  similar  to  those  we  have  dealt  with  in  the  case  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

Involuntary  muscle  is  usually  supplied  with  two  sets  of  nerves, 
one  of  which  (accelerator)  increases  and  the  other  of  which  (inhibitory) 
decreases  its  activity.  The  nerve-endings  in  involuntary  muscle 
require  a  much  larger  dose  of  curare  to  affect  them  than  the  end- 
plates  in  voluntary  muscle. 

The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  in  involuntary  muscle  have  not 
been  so  fully  studied  as  in  the  case  of  voluntary  muscla  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  the  chemical  composition  of  involuntary 
muscle  differs  in  no  noteworthy  manner  from  that  of  voluntary  muscle, 
and  on  death  the  muscle  becomes  acid ;  such  products  as  carbonic 
acid  and  sarcolactic  acid  are  formed.  In  the  heart,  stomach,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  post-mortem  rigidity  has  been  noted,  and  it  probably 
occurs  in  all  varieties  of  plcJn  muscle. 

Swale  Vincent  has  shown  that  the  characteristic  proteins  (paramyosinogen  and 
myosinogen)  occur  in  both  striped  and  unstriped  muscle,  and  the  heat  mor  curves 
of  involuntajy  muscle  are  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Brodie  (see 
p.  148).  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  proteins  are  formed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  a  compound  protein  which  in  living  muscle  mainly  coagulates  at  47^  C. 
This  view  is  taken  by  Stewart  in  reference  to  striped  muscle  also,  but  has  been 
very  seriously  questioned  by  v.  FUrth.  The  most  striking  chemical  difference 
between  unsMped  and  striped  muscle  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  nudeo-protein  which 
they  contain.  Plain  muscle  contains  six  to  eight  times  the  amount  found  in 
voluntary  muscle ;  cardiac  muscle  contains  an  intermediate  quantity. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PHTSIOLOOY  OF  NSBYE 

Many  points  relating  to  the  physiology  of  nerve  have  been  already 
studied  in  connection  with  muscle.  But  there  still  remain  further 
questions  upon  which  we  have  hardly  touched  as  yet. 

Claasifieation  of  Nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  conducting  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  classified  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  normally  conduct  nerve  impulses. 
These  three  classes  are : — 

1.  Efferent  nerve-fibres. 

2.  Afferent  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Inter-central  nerve-fibres. 

1.  Bfferent  or  centrifugal  nerves  are  those  which  conduct  im- 
pulses from  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  wish  to  move 
the  hand,  the  impulse  starts  in  the  brain,  and  travels  a  certain 
distance  down  the  spinal  cord ;  it  leaves  the  spinal  cord  by  one  or 
more  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
which  are  thrown  into  contraction.  Such  nerves  are  called  Tnotor 
A  Ust  of  the  classes  of  efferent  nerves  is  as  follows : — 

a.  Motor. 

I,  Accelerator. 

c.  Inhibitory. 

d.  Secretory. 

e.  Electrical 
/.  Trophic. 

a.  Motor  nerves.  Some  of  these  go  to  voluntary  muscles ;  others 
to  involuntary  muscles,  such  as  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which 
supply  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  arteries. 
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h.  AceeUrcUor  nerves  are  those  which  produce  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  rh3^hinical  action.  An  instance  of  these  is  seen  in 
the  Bjinpathetic  nerves  that  supply  the  heart. 

c.  Inhibitory  nerves  are  those  which  cause  a  slowing  in  the  rate 

of  rhythmical  action,  or  it  may  be  its  complete  cessation. 
Inhibitory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  kinds  of 
involuntary  muscle;  a  very  typical  instance  is  found  in 
the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  heart  which  are  contained  within 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve.* 

d.  Secretory  nerves  are  found  supplying  many  secreting  glands, 

such  as  the  salivary  glands,  gastric  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  The  impulse  which  travels  down  a  secretory  nerve 
stimulates  secretion  in  the  gland  it  supplies. 

e.  Electrical  nerves  are  found  in  the  few  fishes  which  possess 

electrical  organs.    The  impulse  which  travels  down  these 
nerves  causes    the   electrical    organ    to  be    thrown    into 
activity. 
/.  Trophic  nerves  are  those  which  control  the  nutrition  of  the 

part  they  supply. 
2.  Afferent  or  cmtripetai  nerves  are  those  which  conduct 
impulses  in  the  reverse  direction,  namely,  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  central  nervous  system.  When  one  feels  pain  in  the 
finger,  the  nerves  of  the  finger  are  stimulated,  an  impulse  travels 
up  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  to  the  brain.  The  mental 
process  set  up  in  the  brain  is  called  a  sensation ;  the  sensation,  how- 
ever, is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  where  the  impulse  started, 
and  the  sensation  of  pain  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  finger.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  and  the  terms 
afferent  and  sensory  may  often  be  used  synonymously.  The  nerves 
of  sensation  may  be  grouped  as  follows ; — 

a.  The  nerves  of  special  sense ;  such  as,  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 

smell,  and  toucL 
I.  The  nerves  of  general  sensibility ;  that  is,  of  a  vague  kind  of 
sensation  not  referable  to  any  of  the  special  senses ;  as  an 
instance,  we  may  take  the  vague  feelings  of  comfort  or 
discomfort  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
c.  Nerves  of  pain.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  these  are  anatomi- 
cally distinct  from  the  others,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case  (see  more  fully  chapters  on  Sensation). 
The  words  "sensory"  and  "aflferent,"  however,  are  not  quite 
synonymous.     Just  as  we  may  have  efferent  impulses  leaving  the 
brain  for  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  of  which  we  have  no  con- 

*  The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  voluntary  muscle  is  provided 
with  inhibitory  nerves ;  they  do,  however,  appear  to  be  present  in  certain  nerves 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  claws  of  lobsters  and  similar  crustaceans. 
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scions  knowledge,  so  also  afferent  impnlses  may  travel  to  the 
central  nervous  system  which  excite  no  conscious  feelinga  The 
afferent  nerve-tracts  to  the  cerebellum  form  a  very  good  instance  of 
thesa 

Then,  too,  the  excitation  of  many  afferent  nerves  will  excite  what 
are  called  reflex  actiona  We  are  very  often  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tions that  form  the  cause  of  a  reflex  action,  but  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  such  sensations.  Many  reflex  actions,  for  instance,  occur  during 
sleep ;  many  may  be  executed  by  the  spinal  cord  even  after  it  has 
been  severed  from  the  brain,  and  so  the  brain  cannot  be  aware  of 
what  is  occurring. 

A  reflex  action  is  an  action  which  is  the  result  of  an  afferent 
impulse.  Thus  a  speck  of  dust  faUs  into  the  eye,  and  causes  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  object.  The  dust 
excites  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  conjunctiva,  an  impulse 
travels  to  the  centre  of  this  nerve  in  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain 
a  reflected  impulse  travels  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeUd.  As  an 
instance  of  a  reflex  action  in  which  secretion  is  concerned,  take  the 
watering  of  the  mouth  which  occurs  when  food  is  seen  or  smelt.  The 
nerves  of  sight  or  smell  convey  an  afferent  impulse  to  the  brain, 
which  reflects,  down  the  secretory  nerves,  an  impulse  which  excites 
the  salivary  glands  to  activity. 

These,  however,  are  instances  of  reflex  action  which  are  accom- 
panied with  conscious  sensation,  but  like  all  pure  reflex  actions  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  wiU. 

An  instance  of  a  reflex  action  not  accompanied  with  consciousness 
is  seen  in  a  man  with  his  spinal  cord  cut  across  or  crushed,  so  that 
any  communication  between  his  brain  and  his  legs  is  impossible. 
He  cannot  move  his  legs  voluntarily,  and  is  unconscious  of  any 
feelings  in  them.  Yet  when  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  tickled  he  draws 
his  legs  up,  the  centre  of  reflex  action  being  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

For  a  reflex  action,  three  things  are  necessary :  (1)  an  afferent 
nerve,  (2)  a  nerve-centre  consisting  of  nerve-cells  to  receive  the 
afferent  impulse  and  send  out  the  efferent  impulse,  and  (3)  an 
efferent  nerve  along  which  the  efferent  impulse  may  travel  If  the 
reflex  action  is  a  movement,  the  afferent  nerve  is  caUed  excito-motor ; 
if  it  is  a  secretion,  the  afferent  nerve  is  called  excito-secretory ;  and 
similarly,  afferent  nerves  may  also  be  exetio-accelercUor,  excito-inhibUory, 
etc. 

3.  Inter-oentral  nerve-fibres  are  those  which  connect  nerve- 
centres  together;  they  connect  different  parts  of  brain,  and  of  the 
cord  to  one  another,  and  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the  nerve- 
centres  that  they  are  complex  in  their  arrangement. 
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Investigation  of  the  Functions  of  a  Nerve. 

There  are  always  two  main  experiments  by  which  the  function 
of  a  nerve  may  be  ascertained.  The  first  is  section^  the  second  is 
stimulation. 

Section  consists  in  cutting  the  nerve  and  observing  the  loss  of 
function  that  ensues.  Thus,  if  a  motor  nerve  is  cut,  motion  of  the 
muscles  it  supplies  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  activity  of  the 
nerve-centre ;  the  muscle  is  paralysed.  If  a  sensory  nerve  is  cut, 
the  result  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  it  comes  from. 

Stimulation,  of  the  cut  nerve  is  the  opposite  experiment  When 
a  nerve  is  cut  across,  one  piece  of  it  is  still  connected  with  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord ;  this  is  called  the  central  end  ;  the  other  piece,  called 
the  peripherai  end,  is  still  connected  with  some  peripheral  part  of 
the  body.  Both  the  central  and  the  peripheral  end  should  be  stimu- 
lated ;  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of  induction  shocks.  In  the 
case  of  a  motor  nerve,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  produces  no 
result;  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  produces  a  nervous  impulse 
which  excites  the  muscles  to  contract.  In  the  case  of  a  sensory 
nerve,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  has  no  result,  but  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  end  causes  a  sensation,  usually  a  painful  one,  and 
reflex  actions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  sensation. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  across,  there  are  other  results  than  the  loss 
of  function  just  mentioned ;  for  even  though  the  nerve  is  still  left 
within  the  body  with  a  normal  supply  of  blood,  it  becomes  less  and 
less  irritable,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  respond  to  stimuli  altogether. 
This  diminution  of  excitability  starts  from  the  point  of  section  and 
travels  to  the  periphery,  but  is  temporarily  preceded  by  a  wave  of 
increased  excitability  travelling  in  the  same  direction  (Bitter- Yalli 
law). 

This  loss  of  excitability  of  nerve  is  accompanied  with  degenera- 
tive changes  which  are  of  so  great  importance  as  to  demand  a  separate 
section. 

Degeneration  of  Nerve. 

Suppose  a  nerve  is  cut  right  across,  the  piece  of  the  nerve  left  in 
connection  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  remains  approximately 
healthy  both  in  structure  and  functions ;  but  the  peripheral  piece  of 
the  nerve  loses  its  functions  and  undergoes  what  is  generally  called, 
after  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  Wallerian  degeneration,  A  nerve 
is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  and  each  nerve-fibre  is  essentially  a  branch 
of  a  nerve-cell;  when  the  nerve  is  cut,  the  axis  cylinders  in  the 
peripheral  portion  are  separated  from  the  cells  of  which  they  are 
branches  and  from  which  they  have  grown.    These  portions  of  the 
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axis  cylinders  which  are  cut  ofi*  from  their  parent  cells  die,  breskiDg 
up  into  fn^menta ;  the  medullary  sheath  of  each  undergoes  a  process 
of  disint^ration  into  droplets  of  myelin,  which  are  ultimately 
absorbed  and  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  primitive  sheath.  This  d^enera- 
tive  process  begins  to  be  visible  microscopically  two  or  three  days 
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after  the  section  has  been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  non-medullated 
fibres,  there  is  no  medullary  sheath  to  exhibit  the  disint^ative 
changes  just  alluded  to;  and  l^e  nuclei  of  the  sheath  do  not 
ffloitfply;  th«re  is  simply  death  of  the  axis  cylinder.  The  d^enera- 
£ion  occurs  simidtaneously  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve. 
Banvier'e  original  diagram  is  reproduced  in  fig.  163.  Fig.  154  is 
drawn  {rom  a  specimen  of  degenerated  fibres  stained  by  osmic  acid ; 
Uie  myelin  dro^ets  are  coloured  black  by  this  method. 
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A  great  amount  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  process  of 
degeneration,  because  it  has  formed  a  valuable  method  of  research  in 
tracing  nerTous  tracts,  and  ascertaining  tiie 
nerve-cells  from  which  they  originate.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  r^aided  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  physiology ;  it  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  universal  truth  that  any  portion 
of  a  cell  (in  this  case  the  axis-cylinder  process) 
out  ofT  from  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  degenerates 
and  dies. 

Regeneration  of  Nerve-Fibres. 

If   a   nerve   is   cut  and   allowed   to  heal, 
restoration  of  function  occurs  after  the  lapse 
of  a  variable  time,  which  can  be  shortened  if 
the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  are  sutured  together. 
This  surgical  assistance  is  of  special  import- 
ance when  the  nerve  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
formation  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  between 
the  ends  is  thus  minimisod.     The  restoration 
of   function  is  due  to  rageneration  of  nerve- 
fibres,  which  sprout  out  from  the  central  end 
'^""abirtt'lSn^b  lUgT    "^  ^^^  ^^^  nerve  and  grow  distalw&rds,  replacing 
■"ban  ih»  ^wmduSb    those  wMch  hsTC  d^eneratdd.    The  new  fibres, 
°nti''^uii'*  ^Liati  %    which  are  the  earliest  to  appear,  are  of  a  much 
o.lmic'^!^ (aMirtiu!?    narrower  diameter  than  those  they  replace ; 
this  is  illustrated  in  fig.  153,  D.    Lat^  the 
new  fibres  are  larger.     It  is  obvious  that  a  mass  of  dense  soar  tissue 
will  hinder  the  successful  growth  of  the  nerve-fibres.     When  regene- 
ration  does  not  take  place,  the  central  ends  of  the  out  fibres  and  the 
cells  from  which  they  originate  undergo  slow  atropio  changes  (diiuse 
oiTOphy). 

The  view  that  in  the  embryo  each  nerve-fibre  develops  as  an 
outgrowth  from  a  nerve-cell,  and  grows  in  a  distal  direction,  finally 
beeomiug  united  to  other  tissues  in  the  periphery  of  the  body,  is 
associated  especially  with  the  name  of  His,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  emhryolc^ts.  There  have  been  other  views  held, 
but  it  will  be  sufiBcient  to  mention  only  one  of  these^  for  it  is  the  one 
which,  next  to  that  of  His,  has  been  favoured  by  investigators. 
Briefly  it  is  as  follows :  the  nerve-fibre  is  not  a  secondarily  formed 
bridge  between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral 
o^ans,  but  exists  from  the  very  first,  and  in  subsequent  develop- 
ment it  merely  undergoes  elaboration,  and  increases  in  bulk  and 
in  length  as  the  distance  from  the  central  nervous  system  and 
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the  periphery  increases  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  developing 

I  shall  not  fullj  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  controversy, 
but  only  say  that  tiie  available  evidence  appears  to  me  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  first  of  the  two  views,  and  it  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
truth.  Mr  Eoss  Harrison  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, has  actually  seen  the  fibres  growing  outwards  in  embryonic 
structures.  Pieces  of  the  primitive  nervous  tube  which  forms  the 
central  nervous  system  were  removed'  from  frog  embryos,  and  kept 
alive  in  a  drop  of  lymph  for  a  considerable  time;  the  cilia  of  the 
neighbouring  epidermic  cells  remained  active  for  a  week  or  more; 
emoryonic  mesoblastic  cells  in  the  vicinity  were  seen  to  become 
transformed  into  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
doubt  that  even  under  artificial  conditions  of  this  kind — rendered 
necessary  for  microscopic  purposes — ^life  and  growth  were  continuing. 
From  the  primitive  nerve-cells,  and  from  these  alone,  nerve-fibres 
were  observed  growing  and  extending  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
Each  fibre  shows  faint  fibrillation,  but  its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  enlarged  end,  which  exhibits  a  continual  change  of  form. 
This  amoeboid  movement  is  very  active,  and  it  results  in  drawing 
out  and  lengthening  the  fibre  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  length 
of  the  fibre  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  a  micro-millimetre  in  one 
or  two  minutes.  Similar  observations  have  since  this  been  made  in 
the  embryos  of  other  animal  a 

I  thii^  these  observations  show  beyond  question  that  the  nerve- 
fibre  develops  by  the  overflowing  of  protoplasm  from  the  central 
cells,  and  thus  give  us  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  which 
most  embryologists  previously  held  mainly  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Such,  then,  being  the  general  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  way  in  which  nerve-fibres  grow  in  the 
developing  animal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  prevalent  idea 
r^arding  their  regeneration  after  injury  follows  the  same  lines. 
The  origmal  teaching  of  the  elder  Waller  (1852),  that  regeneration 
occurs  by  fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stump  into  the 
peripheral  segment  of  the  nerve,  was  formulated  at  a  time  when  the 
relationship  of  nerve-fibres  to  nerve-cells  was  not  so  fully  recognised 
as  it  is  at  present;  and  the  Wallerian  doctrine  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence  to-day.  It  has,  however,  been  questioned  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  earliest  to  hold  an  opposite  view  was  Yulpian. 
Vulpian,  working  with  Philippeaux,  cut  nerves  in  young  animals, 
excising  long  portions  so  as  to  prevent  the  two  ends  imiting.  Some 
months  later  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  a  number  of  new 
perfectly  formed  nerve-fibres  had  appeared  in  the  peripheral  segment, 
and  that  this  s^ment  possessed  the  physiological  properties  of  being 
excitable    and  capable    of    conducting    nerve  impulses.      To  this 
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phenomenon  they  gave  the  name  of  "autogenetic  regeneration." 
The  publication  of  these  results  provoked  a  long  controversy,  which 
lasted  from  1859  to  1874,  and  was  closed  at  the  latter  date  by 
Yulpian  withdrawing  his  new  idea.  He  did  so  because  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  repeated  his  experiments  more  carefully,  and  so 
discovered  that,  although  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  had  not 
joined  up,  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system  had  neverthe- 
less been  re-established  by  means  of  fibres  growing  into  the  peripheral 
segment  from  other  nerves  cut  through  in  skin  and  muscle  in  the 
course  of  the  operation. 

The  controversy  has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  position  of  the  disputants  has  been  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  occupied  by  Waller  and  Vulpian  half  a  century  ago.  Modem 
investigators  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply 
new  methods  of  research,  and  are  provided  with  many  histological 
reagents  of  which  the  older  workers  were  destituta  It  is,  however, 
never  safe  to  argue  entirely  from  microscopic  appearances,  for  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  simulated  by  non-nervous  structures,  and  a  strand 
that  looks  like  a  nerve-fibre  is  not  really  such  unless  it  can  be 
experimentally  shown  to  be  both  excitable  and  capable  of  conducting 
nerve  impulses. 

Vulpian's  old  doctrine  of  auto-regeneration  has  been  revived  in 
this  country  by  Ballance  and  Purves  Stewart,  and  in  Scotland  by 
Kennedy.  The  most  prominent  and  persistent  supporter  of  the 
autogenetic  theory  is,  however,  a  Grerman  neurologist  named  Bethe. 
But  none  of  these  investigators  have  excluded  the  fallacy  which 
underlay  the  work  of  Vulpian  and  PhUippeaux,  as  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Langley  and  Anderson.  These  two  workers  at  first 
thought  they  also  had  obtained  evidence  of  purely  peripheral 
regeneration,  and  it  was  not  until  they  carried  out  careful  dissections 
that  they  convinced  themselves  that  union  with  the  central  nervous 
system  had  really  occurred.  The  new  nerve-fibres  which  grow  into 
the  peripheral  segment  from  other  nerves  divided  in  the  operation, 
often  do  so  by  a  devious  and  contorted  course.  If  the  number  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  peripheral  end  is  small,  then  the 
connection  with  central  fibres  was  found  to  be  slight ;  and  in  cases 
where  no  connection  occurred  then  medullated  nerve-fibres  were 
entirely  absent.  Bethe  admits  a  variability  in  the  number  of 
medullated  fibres,  and  this,  though  easily  explicable  on  the  view 
that  such  fibres  come  by  accident  from  the  central  ends  of  divided 
nerves,  is  not  accounted  for  at  all  by  the  autogenetic  theory. 

Bethe's  views  have  been  contested  not  only  by  Langley  and 
Anderson,  but  also  by  Lugaro,  by  Kolliker,  by  Cajal,  by  Marinesco, 
by  Mott,  and  Edmunds  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  by  numerous 
othera 
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I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  experimental  results  which  have 
come  out  of  the  renewed  work  elicited  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
autogenetic  theory. 

(1)  It  is  possible  entirely  to  prevent  reunion  with  the  central 
ends  of  divided  nervea  In  our  own  work  we  accomplished  this 
by  removing  a  long  stretch  of  the  main  nerve  experimented  with,  by 
making  the  skin  incision  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  inclosing  the 
top  end  of  the  periphend  segment  in  a  cap  of  sterilised  gutta-percha. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  auto-regeneration  occurs. 

(2)  Pieces  of  nerve  may  be  transplanted  under  the  skin,  and  in 
time  a  few  fully  formed  medullated  fibres  appear  within  the  degener- 
ated  bundle  of  fibre&  This  is  adduced  by  Kennedy  as  undoubted 
evidence  of  auto-^enesis,  but,  again,  is  easily  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  new  fibres  had  wandered  in  from  cutaneous 
nerves  divided  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  we  showed  that  if 
this  fallacy  is  excluded  by  transplanting  the  nerve,  not  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  but  on  to  the  stomach  wall  in  a  sheath  of 
peritoneum,  where  invasion  by  nerves  is  practically  impossible,  no 
regeneration  occurs  at  all. 

(3)  The  late  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheath  in  those  portions 
of  the  regenerating  fibres  which  are  most  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  nerve  is  originally  cut  and  sutured,  is  a  conclusive  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  new  nerve-fibres  grew  from  the  central  end  in  a 
peripheral  direction. 

(4)  After  regeneration  has  occurred,  the  nerve  may  be  again  cut 
across,  either  on  the  central  side  of  the  original  point  of  section  (as 
in  Langley  and  Anderson's  work),  or  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the 
original  seat  of  operation  (as  in  our  own  work).  In  the  former  case 
WaJlerian  degeneration  occurs  in  all  the  new  fibres,  showing  that 
they  were  all  under  the  nutritive  control  of  the  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  the  latter  case  the  degeneration  took  place 
solely  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  second  cut.  The  direction  of 
degeneration  is  always  the  direction  of  growth,  so  this  experiment 
shows  that  the  growth  of  the  new  fibres  had  not  started  from  the 
periphery  centralwards,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  On  looking  up 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  found  that  Yulpian  also  did  this 
experiment  with  the  same  result,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
th^s  formed  one  of  the  factors  that  later  led  him  to  abandon  the 
autogenetic  theory.  An  experiment  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  has 
been  carried  out  recently  by  Lugaro :  he  has  shown  that  regeneration 
of  the  cut  nerves  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
does  not  occur  after  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  extirpated. 
This  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  evidence,  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  growth  of  fibres  on  the  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  they  are  originally  connected. 
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Cajal,  by  the  help  of  Ms  new  silver  method,  has  come  to  the 
conolnaion  mat  the  new  formation  of  nerve  axons  in  the  peripheral 
stomp  is  exclusively  due  to  growth  from  the  central  end.     He 
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figures  the  long  and  often  contorted  course  of  these  growing  fibres  in 
the  awelling  at  the  cut  central  end,  and  shows  that  they  ultimately 
reach  their  goal — the  peripheral  segment — in  time  and  in  spite  of  aU 
hiudi&QceB.    The  greater  the  obstacles  interposed  the  later  does  the 
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union  and  consequent  regeneration  in  the  peripheral  end  occur.  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  olive-shaped  swelling  at  the  free  end  of 
each  growing  axis-cylinder  These  are  also  figured  by  Marinesco, 
who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  terminal  swellings,  although 
they  may  roughly  be  described  as  olive-shaped,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
external  form;  this  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings  (figs. 
155  and  156),  and  is  quite  intelligible  now  that  we  have  Boss 
Harrison's  description  of  the  constant  changes  of  form  they  exhibit 
in  embryonic  history. 

The  two  next  figures  (157  and  158)  are  drawn  from  preparations 
stained  by  Oajal's  new  method,  and  they  require  but  little  comment 

They  show  the  new  fibres  penetrating  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the 
junction  from  the  central  end  in  a  peripheral  direction ;  they  show 
the  absence  of  any  new  axons  developed  autogenetically  in  the 
peripheral  end.  Such  preparations  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
those  who  have  any  lingering  belief  in  auto-r^neration,  that  the 
Wallerian  view  is  the  only  possible  one  to  adopt. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  peripheral  end  is 
entirely  inactive ;  for  while  de^neration  is  progressing  in  the  axons 
and  their  fatty  sheath,  an  active  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
primitive  sheath  or  neurilemma  is  taking  placa  These  neuri- 
lemmal  ceUs  probably  play  a  nutritive  action  towards  the  more 
important  structures  within  them,  and  Graham  Eerr,  in  a  recent 
study  of  nerve  growth  in  the  fish  ZepidoHren,  has  supported  in  a 
very  conclusive  and  entirely  independent  way  the  view  that  Mott 
and  I  advanced  some  years  ago  of  the  value  of  the  neurilemma  in 
maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  axis  cylinder.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  also  that  these  cells  act  as  phagocytes  in  the  removal  of  the 
d^enerated  products  of  the  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre.  But 
after  this  is  accomplished  they  elongate  and  imite  into  lone  chains. 
It  is  this  appearance  that  has  led  some  observers  into  regarding  them 
as  true  nerve-fibres ;  they  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
neurilemma!  cells  are  also  able  to  form  a  conducting  core,  and  so 
have  regarded  auto-regeneration  as  a  histological  possibility.  But 
all  recent  observations  by  the  best  methods,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
have  failed  to  discover  either  an  axial  core  or  a  fatty  sheath  in  these 
"embryonic  fibres,"  as  they  have  been  termed.  Howell  and  Huber 
put  it  very  well  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  said  the  peri- 
pheral structures  are  able  to  prepare  the  scaffolding,  but  the  axon, 
the  essential  conducting  core  of  the  fibre,  has  an  exclusively  central 
origin. 

The  change  in  the  neurilemmal  cells  which  occurs  in  the  peri- 
pheral segment  is  even  more  vigorous  at  the  central  termination  of 
the  cut  nerve ;  here  ite  nutritive  function  (or  apotrophic  function,  as 
Marinesco  calls  it)  is  effective,  and  provides  for  the  nourishment  of 
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the  actively  lengthening  axis  cylindera  At  the  peripheral  end, 
nnless  the  axons  reach  it,  it  is  ineffective  in  so  far  as  any  real  new 
formation  of  nerve-fibres  is  concerned.  If,  however,  the  axons  reach 
the  peripheral  segment,  the  work  of  the  neurilemmal  cells  has  not 
been  useless,  for  mej  provide  the  supporting  and  nutritive  elements 
necessary  for  their  continued  and  successful  growth.  Moreover,  the 
neurilemmal  activity  appears  to  be  essential  In  the  white  fibres  of 
the  central  nervous  system  the  neurilemma  is  absent;  in  this 
situation  not  only  is  the  removal  of  the  products  of  degeneration  a 
very  slow  process,  but  regeneration  does  not  occur. 


Functions  of  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  general  truths  enunciated  in  the  two  preceding  sections  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  functions 
of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nervea  Each  spinal  nerve 
originates  from  the  spinal 
cord  by  two  roots.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  anterior  or 
vmiircU  root:  it  consists  of 
nerve-fibres  which  originate 
from  the  large  multipolar 
cells  in  that  portion  of  the 
grey  matter  in  the  interior 
of  the  spinal  cord  which  we 
shall  presently  learn  to  call 
the  anterior  horn.  These 
nerve-fibres  are  all  medul- 
lated;  the  large  ones  join 
up  with  the  posterior  root 
to    form    the    spinal  nerve ;    ^°-  iw.— a,  wpoiw  c«ii  from  spinai  ganguon  of » 4^ 

.,  II  isi^  1  wMks  embryo,   n,  Nadens ;  the  airows  indicate  the 

tne    small    nerve-nOreS    leave  direction  in  which  the  nerve  proowsee  grow,  one  to 

the  root  and  pass  to  the  sym-        SS  S^l^'t^t^^^^^^^t^riS^^it.el^o 

pathetic     chain,    which     then  pwcejaw  have  coalesced 
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distnbutes    non  -  medullated 

fibres  to  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels  and 

viscera.  • 

The  other  root,  theposUrior  or  dorsal  root,  has  upon  it  a  collection 
of  nerve-cells  forming  the  spinal  ganglion.  Each  nerve-cell  is 
enclosed  within  a  nucleated  sheath  of  connective-tissue  origin,  and 
it  is  from  these  nerve-cells  that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots 
grow.  In  the  embryo,  each  nerve-cell  has  two  processes  (fig.  159), 
one  of  which  grows  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  it  terminates  by 
branching  around  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter ;  the  other 
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Posterior  Root 


process  grows  outwards  to  the  periphery.  In  the  adult  mammal 
(not  in  fishes)  the  two  processes  coalesce  in  the  first  part  of  their 
course,  forming  a  T-shaped  junction. 

The  first  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots 
were  performed  in  this  country  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1811),  and  in 
France  by  Magendie  (1822).  These  observers  found  that  on  section 
of  the  anterior  roots  there  resulted  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  nerves;  on  section  of  the  posterior  roots  there  was  loss  of 
sensation.  These  experiments  clearly  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  anterior  roots  contain  the  efferent  (motor)  fibres;  and  the 
posterior  roots  the  afferent  (sensory)  fibres.  This  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  stimulation.  Stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  cut  anterior  root  caused  muscular  movement ; 
of  the  central  end,  no  effect.    Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 

cut  posterior  root  caused  pain  and 
reflex  movements;  of  the  peripheral 
end,  no  effect 

BectLrrent  sensibUiiy. — One  of  the 
statements  just  made  requires  a  slight 
modification;  namely,  excitation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  an- 
terior root  will  evoke  pain  and  reflex 
movements,  as  well  as  direct  move- 
ments; that  is  to  say,  the  anterior 
root,  though  composed  mainly  of 
motor  fibres,  contains  a  few  sensory 
fibres  coming  from  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  then  running 
into  the  posterior  root  with  the  rest 
of  the  senBory  fibres.  They  often,  however,  run  down  the  mixed 
nerve  a  considerable  distance  before  returning  to  the  posterior 
roots. 

The  diagram  on  this  page  (fig.  160)  illustrates  the  course  of  one  of 
these  recurrent  fibres  (r) ;  dbe  arrows  represent  the  direction  in  which 
it  conveys  impulses. 

Degeneration  of  roots. — The  facts  in  connection  with  this  subject 
were  made  out  by  Waller,  and  may  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  next  diagram  (fig.  161). 

A  represents  a  section  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the  union  of 
the  roots ;  the  whole  nerve  beyond  the  section  degenerates,  and  is 
consequently  shaded  black  in  the  figure. 

B  represents  the  result  of  section  of  the  anterior  root ;  only  the 
anterior  root-fibres  degenerate;  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  posterior 
root  remain  intact  The  small  medullated  nerve-fibres  (not  shown  in 
the  diagram)  also  degenerate  as  far  as  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
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Fio.  160.— Diagram  to  illnstnU  recurrent 
BensiMlity. 
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Fio.  161.— Diagram  to  illustrate  Wallerian  degene* 
ration  of  nerve-roots. 


syinpathetic  ajBtem  with  which  they  communicate.  The  recurrent 
sensory  fibres  in  this  root  do  not 
d^enerate  with  the  others,  but 
are  found  degenerated  in  the 
part  of  the  anterior  root  at- 
tached to  the  spinal  cord. 

Section  of  the  posterior  root 
always  produces  the  same  phy- 
siological effect  (loss  of  sensa- 
tion)* wherever  the  section  is 
made,  but  the  degeneration  effect 
is  different  according  as  the  sec- 
tion is  made  on  the  proximal  or 
distal  side  of  the  ganglion.  If 
the  section  is  made  beyond  the 
ganglion,  the  d^eneration  occurs 
as  shown  in  C  beyond  the  sec- 
tion in  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  posterior  root-fibres ;  the  anterior  root  remains  intact  except  for 

the  recurrent  sensory  fibres  which  it  con- 
taLQS.  If  the  section  is  made  as  in  D, 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord,  the  only 
piece  that  degenerates  is  the  piece  severed 
from  the  ganglion  and  running  into  the 
cord;  these  fibres  may  be  traced  up  in  the 
posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  imtil 
they  terminate  in  grey  matter,  which  they 
do  at  different  levels.  The  whole  of  the 
sensory  fibres,  including  the  recurrent  ones 
which  are  still  attached  to  the  ganglion, 
remain  histologically  healthy. 

The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  162)  is  one 
of  the  original  illustrations  made  by  Dr 
Waller,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  present 
Dr  Waller  for  permission  to  reproduce  it. 
These  facts  of  degeneration  teach  us, 
what  we  also  learn  from  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, that  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  an- 
terior root  are  connected  to  the  nerve-cells 
within  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  posterior 
root-fibres  are  connected  to  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  trophic  centres  which 


Pio.  162. — Groups  of  fibres  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  sereral  days  after  sec* 
lUm  ot  both  roots  close  to  the 
cord ;  the  anterior  fibres  are 
desenerated;  the  posterior, 
being  still  in  connection  with 
the  nerve-cells  from  which 
they  grew,  are  normal. 


*  In  order  to  obtain  any  appreciable  loss  of  motion  or  sensation,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  several  roots  (anterior  or  posterior  as  the  case  may  be),  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  overiapping  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  fibres. 
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control  the  nutrition  of  the  fibres  are  situated  within  the  cord  for  the 
anterior  roots,  and  within  the  spinal  ganglia  for  the  posterior  roots. 

Ghauges  in  a  Nerve  during:  Activity. 

When  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  change  produced  in  it  is  called  a 
nervous  impulse ;  this  change  travels  along  the  nerve,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  some  change  is  evident  from  the  efifects  which  follow : 
sensation,  movement,  secretion,  etc. ;  but  in  the  nerve  itself  very  little 
change  can  be  detected.  There  is  no  change  in  form ;  the  most  deli- 
cate thermopiles  have  failed  to  detect  anj  production  of  heat,  and 
we  are  almost  completely  ignorant  of  any  chemical  changes.  The 
only  alteration  which  can  be  readily  detected  as  evidence  of  this 
molecular  change  in  a  nerve  is  the  electrical  ona  Healthy  nerve  is 
iso-electric,  but  during  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse  along  it 
there  is  a  very  rapid  diphasic  variation,  which  travels  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  nervous  impulse.  This  is  similar  to  the  diphasic  change 
in  muscle,  and  can  be  detected  and  measured  in  the  same  way. 

Waller  regards  the  current  of  action  of  any  excitable  tissue  as  an  index  of  the 
magnitude  of  action,  and  records  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  by  photograph- 
ing the  excursion  of  the  spot  of  light  on  a  moving  photographic  plate.  Helias  in 
this  way  obtained  records  from  muscle,  nerve,  retina,  skin,  plant  tissues,  etc.  He 
points  out  that  the  only  available  index  of  action  within  the  nerve  itself  is  the 
electrical  sign  of  activity,  whereas  in  muscle  the  mechanical  action  can  be  compared 
with  its  accompanying  electrical  changes.  The  amount  of  contraction  in  a  mtucU 
caused  by  excitation  of  its  nerve  is  only  a  veiy  rough,  or  even  a  fallacious,  indica- 
tion of  Uie  excitabilitv  of  the  nerve,  because  the  nerve  is  connected  to  the  muscle  by 
motor  end-plates,  and  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  fatigued  long  before  the 
nerve  shows  any  sign  of  fatigue. 

Usin^  this  metnod,  WaUer  has  obtained  a  number  of  interesting  results  on  the 
variation  in  nerve  action  produced  by  drugs  and  other  agents.  He  finds  that  the 
effect  of  carbonic  acid  is  to  cause  a  diminution,  and  finally  disappearance  of  the 
galvanometric  response ;  when  this  gas  is  replaced  by  air  the  nerve  recovers,  and  the 
action-currents  increase.  Ether  a^  similarly ;  but  with  chloroform  recovery  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  SmaU  doses  of  carbonic  acid  increase  the  action-currents,  and 
Waller  considers  that  the  staircase  effect  in  muscle  (p.  145),  and  the  similar  progres- 
sive increase  noted  in  the  action-currents  of  nerve  as  the  result  of  repeated  stimula- 
tion are  due  to  the  evolution  of  this  gas  during  activity. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Bseyer  and  Frohlich.  They 
have  shown  that  peripheral  nerves  participate  in  respiratory  exchanges,  using  up 
oxygen  and  producing  carbonic  acid  in  measurable  amounts.  In  the  absence  of 
oxygen,  stimulation  ceases  after  some  hours  to  evoke  the  activity  of  a  nerve,  but 
on  readmission  of  the  gas  recovery  is  almost  instantaneous.  The  store  of  oxygen 
so  obtained  will  again  keep  up  nervous  activity  for  a  considerable  time  even 
although  no  fresh  oxvgen  is  supplied.  This  iUustrates  the  great  power  nerve  has 
in  repairing  itself  and  in  storing  oxygen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  electrical  variation  is  as  a  rule 
the  index  of  the  excitatory  alteration  in  a  nerve.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  gives  an  absolutely  faithful 
record.  The  electrical  variation  can  be  detected  in  a  nerve  for  many  days  after  its 
removal  from  the  body ;  although  the  electrical  change  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
real  excitatory  process,  the  former  may  be  therefore  perceptible  when  other  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter  fails.  Moreover,  Goteh  and  Burch  have  obtained 
further  evidence  of  the  dissociation  of  the  electrical  response  from  the  excitatory 
process.     In  the  frog's  sciatic  nerve,  it  is  possible  with  two  stimuli  in  rapid  sue- 
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cession  to  obtain  only  one  electrical  response  near  the  seat  of  excitation  which  has 
been  cooled,  while  two  such  responses  occur  in  a  more  peripheral  warmer  region. 

EoeeUability  and  conductivity. — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
properties  of  nerve.  Changes  in  excitability,  ana  in  the  power  of  conducting  nerve 
impulses,  do  not  necessarily  go  together,  as  shown  in  the  following  experiment : — 
The  nerve  of  a  frog^s  leg  is  1^  through  a  glass  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  sealed 
with  clay,  care  being  taken  that  the  nerve  is  not  compressed.  The  tube  is  provided 
with  an  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  gases  may  be  passed  through  it  Two  pairs  of 
electrodes  are  arranged,  so  that  the  nerve  can  be  stimulated  ei&er  within  or  outside 
the  little  gas  chamber.  If  carbon  dioxide  or  ether  vapour  is  passed  through  the 
tube,  both  excitability  and  conductivity  are  in  time  abolished,  but  excitability 
disappears  first;  at  this  sta^e,  if  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  an  induction  shock 
inside  the  tube,  the  muscle  aoes  not  respond,  but  on  stimulating  the  nerve  at  the 
end  distant  from  the  muscle  and  outside  the  tube,  the  muscle  contracts.  The  nerve, 
therefore,  is  not  excitable,  though  it  will  conduct  impulses.  At  a  later  stage  shocks 
administered  by  either  pair  of  electrodes  provoke  no  contraction.  When  the 
poisonous  vapour  is  replaced  by  air,  the  nerve  recovers,  and  conductivity  returns 
Defore  excitability.  If  alcohol  vapour  is  used  conductivity  is  stated  to  vanish  before 
excitability. 

Grotch  has  shown  that  cold  applied  to  a  nerve  acts  very  much  like  carbonic 
acid.  Intense  cold  will  cause  disappearance  of  both  excitability  and  conductivity ; 
but  cold  of  such  a  degree  which  abolishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  to  induction 
shocks,  increases  its  excitability  to  the  constant  current,  and  also  to  mechanical  and 
thermal  stimuli. 

Velocity  of  a  Nerve  Impulse. 

This  may  be  measured,  as  was  first  done  by  Helmholtz,  in  motor 
nerves  as  follows :  a  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  made  with  as  long 
a  nerve  as  possible;  the  nerve  is  stimulated  first  as  near  to  the 
muscle,  and  then  as  far  from  the  muscle,  as  possible.  The  moment 
of  stimulation  and  the  moment  of  commencing  contraction  is 
measured  by  taking  muscle-tracings  on  a  rapidly  moving  surface  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  time-tracing  beneath.  The  contraction  ensues 
later,  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at  a  distance  from  the  muscle, 
than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  gives 
the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  impulse  along  the  piece  of 
nerve,  the  length  of  which  can  be  easily  measured. 

A  similar  experiment  can  be  performed  on  man  by  means  of  the 
transmission  myograph  (see  p.  109).  If  a  tracing  of  the  contraction 
of  the  thumb  muscles  is  taken,  the  two  stimuli  may  be  successively 
applied  through  the  moistened  skin,  first  at  the  brachial  plexus  below 
the  clavicle;  and  secondly,  at  the  median  nerve  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  man  for  determining  the 
rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves.  A  man  is  told  to  msj^e  a 
given  signal,  such  as  to  open  a  key  in  an  electrical  circuit,  when  he 
receives  a  stimulus  such  as  an  induction  shock  applied  to  one  of  his 
toes;  the  time  between  the  excitation  and  the  reply  is  easily 
measured.  A  second  experiment  is  then  performed  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  another  part  of  his  body ;  for 
instance,  his  knee.    The  time  interval  is  again  measured,  and  found 
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to  bs  flborter;  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  time  intervals  in  tbe  two 
experiments  will  obriousljr  meaanre  tbe  time  occupied  hy  the  impulse 
in  traversing  a  stretch  of  nerve  equal  to  tbe  distance  between  bis  toe 
and  his  knea 

Another  method,  lai^ely  employed  bj  Bernstein,  is  to  take  the 
electrical  change  as  tbe  indicataon  of  the  impulse.  A  stimulus  is 
applied  to  one  end  of  a  long  nerve,  and  the  change  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  nerve  is  recorded  by  a  galvanometer  connected  to 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve.  The  time  between  the  application  of 
the  Htimulus  and  the  galvanometric  reply  is  measured. 

The  velocity  of  the  nerve  impulse  bas  by  such  experiments  been 
found  to  vary  with  temperature,  and  to  be  approximately  the  same 
in  both  motor  and  sensory  nervea  In  cold-olooded  animals  it  is 
thus  slower  than  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the  frog,  for  instance, 
at  ordinary  room  temperature  it  averages  27  metres  per  second.  In 
man,  at  normal  body  temperature  it  is  120  metres  per  second.  In  the 
case  of  non-medullated  fibres  tbe  velocity  is  much  slower;  these 
observations  have  been  chiefly  made  on  invertebrate  animals ;  in  the 
non>medul]ated  nerves  of  the  lobster  it  is  6,  and  in  the  octopus  only 
2  metres  per  second,  and  valaes  lower  than  these  have  been  record^ 
in  other  oases. 

Direction  of  a  Nerve  Imptilee. 

Nerve  impulses  are  conducted  normally  in  only  one  direction :  in 
efferent  nerves  from,  in  afferent  nerves  to,  the  nerve-centres.  But 
there  are  some  experiments  which  point  to  the  conduction  occurring 
under  certain  circumstances  in  both  directions. 

Thus,  in  the  galvanometer  experiment  just  described,  if  tbe  nerve 

is  stimulated  in  tbe  middle  instead  of  at  one 

end,  the  electrical  change  (tbe  evidence  of  an 

impulse)  is  found  to  he  conducted  towards  both 

\    ends  of  the  nerve. 

Kiihne's  gracilis  experiment  proves  the  same 
point.  The  gracilis  muscle  of  the  frc^  (fig. 
163)  is  in  two  portions,  with  a  tendinous  in- 
tersection, and  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  that 
branch  into  two  bundles;  excitation  strictly 
{  limited  to  one  of  these  bundles,  after  division 
of  the  tendinous  intersection,  causes  both  por- 
tions of  the  muscle  to  contract 

Another  striking  experiment  of  the  same 

'^■'" '(S'ri^w^ito '^     kind  can  be  performed  with  the  nerve  that 

supplies  the  electrical  organ  of  Malaptemrus. 

This  nerve  consists  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  and  its  branches ;  stimn- 

lation  of  its  posterior  free  end  causes  the  "  dischai^e  "  of  the  electrical 
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organ,  although  the  nervous  impulse  normally  travels  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Grossing  of  Nerves. 

Some  experiments  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  nervous 
conduction  in  both  directions  were  performed  many  years  ago  by 
Paul  Bert  He  grafted  the  tip  of  a  rat's  tail  either  to  the  back  of 
the  same  rat,  or  to  the  nose  of  another.  When  union  had  been 
effected,  the  tail  was  amputated  near  its  base.  After  a  time,  irritation 
of  the  end  of  the  trunk-like  appendage  on  the  back  or  nose  of  the 
rat  gave  rise  to  sensation.  The  impulse  thus  passed  from  base  to 
tip,  instead  of  from  tip  to  base,  as  formerly.  This  experiment  does 
not,  however,  prove  the  point  at  all ;  f or  aU  the  original  nerve-fibres 
in  the  tail  must  have  degenerated,  and  the  restoration  of  sensation 
was  due  to  new  fibres,  which  had  grown  into  the  tail  Exactly  the 
same  objection  holds  to  another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  tongue  were  divided  and  united 
crosswise.  Eestoration  of  both  movement  and  sensation  does  occur, 
but  is  owing  to  new  nerve-fibres  growing  out  from  the  central  stumps 
of  the  cut  nerves. 

Though  these  experiments  do  not  prove  what  they  were  intended 
to,  they  are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves.  Dr  B.  Kennedy 
has  recently  carried  out  a  very  careful  piece  of  work  on  this  question 
of  nerve-crossing.  He  cut  in  a  dog's  thigh  the  nerves  supplying 
the  flexor  and  the  extensor  muscles,  and  sutured  them  together 
crosswise.  Begeneration  of  structure  and  restoration  of  function 
occurred  equally  quickly,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
central  ends  had  been  united  to  the  peripheral  ends  of  their  own 
proper  nerves.  On  examining  the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  those 
animals  in  which  nerve-crossing  had  been  accomplished,  it  was 
found  that  stimulation  of  the  region  which  in  a  normal  animal  gave 
flexion,  now  gave  extension  of  the  limb,  and  vice  versd, 

A  series  of  equally  important  experiments  have  also  been  carried 
out  by  Langley,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  same  facts  are  true  for 
the  nerves  that  supply  involuntary  muscle.  These  nerve-fibres 
will  under  certain  experimental  conditions  terminate  by  arborising 
around  other  nerve-cells  than  those  which  they  normally  form 
connections  (synapses)*  with.  It  will  be  sufiQcient  to  give  one 
typical  experiment.  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  cut  across  in  the  neck,  it^s 
peripheral  end  degenerates  downwards ;  if  the  cervical  sympathetic 
is  cut  across  below  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  its  peripheral  end 
degenerates  upwards,  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  If  subsequently  the 
central  end  of  the  cut  vagus  is  united  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the 

*    The  meaning  of  the  term  **  synapse  '*  is  fully  explained  in  Chapter  XVI. 
(p.  IW). 
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out  sympathetic,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  the  vagus  fibres  grow 
into  the  sympathetic  and  form  synapses  around  the  cells  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  stimulation  of  the  united  nerve  now 
produces  such  effects  as  are  usually  obtained  when  the  cervical 
sympathetic  is  irritated ;  for  instance,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  raising 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  constriction  of  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck.    (See  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  164.) 

Such  experiments  as  these  are  important  because  they  teach  us 
that  though  the  action  of  nerves  may  be  so  different  in  different 
cases  (some  being  motor,  some  inhibitory,  some  secretory,  some 
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Pio.  164.— DUgram  to  illastnte  Langley'H  experiment  on  vagus  and  cervical  Bymjpathetic  nerves.  lo 
A,  the  two  nerves  are  shown  intact ;  the  direction  of  the  impulses  thev  normally  cany  is  shown  by 
arrows,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  they  supply  are  mentioned.  In  B,  both  nerves  are  cut 
through.  The  degenerated  portions  are  represented  by  discontinuous  lines.  In  C,  the  union 
descrioed  in  the  text  has  been  accomplished .  and  stimulation  at  the  point  a!  now  produces  the  same 
results  as  were  in  the  intact  nerves  (A)  produced  by  stimulation  at  a. 

sensory,  etc.),  after  all  what  occurs  in  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
always  the  same ;  the  difference  of  action  is  due  to  difference  either 
in  the  origin  or  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres.  If  we  remember 
the  familiar  illustration  in  which  nerve  trunks  are  compared  to 
telegraph  wires,  we  may  be  helped  in  realising  this.  The  destina- 
tion of  a  certain  group  of  telegraph  wires  may  be  altered,  and  the 
alteration  may  produce  different  consequences  at  different  places; 
the  electric  change,  however,  in  the  wires  would  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  So  the  nerve  impulse  going  along  a  nerve  is  always  the  same 
sort  of  molecular  disturbance ;  if  it  is  made  as  in  the  experiment  just 
described,  to  go  by  a  wrong  channel,  it  produces  just  the  same  results  as 
though  the  impidse  had  reached  its  destination  by  the  usual  channel 
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The  Nature  of  the  Nerve  Impulse. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  change  which  we  have  provisionally 
been  alluding  to  as  a  molecular  disturbance  ?  The  ancients  imagined 
the  nerves  were  tubes  along  which  a  flow  of  a  spiritual  essence 
(animal  spirits)  took  place.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
we  do  not  know  anything  else  about  it  for  certain.  Theories  there 
are  in  plenty,  but  none  of  them  are  adequate  to  explain  the  pheno* 
menon.  The  theories  fall  under  two  main  headings,  chemical  and 
physical  In  a  chemical  theory  we  may  compare  the  transmission  of 
the  impulse  to  the  propagation  of  a  flame  along  a  train  of  gimpowder ; 
but  such  an  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  for  the  gunpowder  is  entirely 
consumed,  and  has  not  the  power  to  repair  itself  as  a  nerve  has. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  facts  which  make  a  chemical  theory 
acceptable;  these  are: — 

(1)  Analogy  with  muscle,  where  the  propagation  of  the  muscular 
impulse  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  propagation  of  chemical 
disturbances. 

(2)  Evidence  that  the  nerve  does  undergo  metabolic  changes,  as 
shown  by  the  necessity  for  oxygen,  and  the  production  of  minute 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide. 

(3)  Arrhenius  and  van  't  Hoff  showed  that  a  rise  of  10"  in  tem- 
perature increases  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  to  two  or  three 
times  its  original  rata  Purely  physical  changes  are  not  accelerated 
nearly  so  greatly  by  the  same  rise  of  temperature.  Maxwell's  recent 
experiments  show  that  a  rise  of  10°  C.  approximately  doubles  the 
velocity  of  nerve  conduction,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that, 
therefore,  the  nerve  impulse  is  a  chemical  phenomenon.  Keith 
Lucas  confirmed  this  observation.  WooUey  obtained  the  same  figure 
from  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  conduction  in 
muscle,  so  probably  the  conduction  process  is  of  a  similar  nature  in 
both  tissues. 

The  physical  theories  in  relation  to  this  question  compare  the 
nerve  impulse  to  the  way  in  which  an  electrical  change  is  propagated 
along  a  wire.  When  the  electrical  accompaniment  of  nervous 
activity  was  first  discovered  this  view  was  unhesitatingly  accepted 
by  many  physiologists,  and  the  current  of  action  was  regarded  not  as 
an  accidental  concomitant  of  the  impulse,  but  as  the  change  which 
really  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  impulse,  and  which  serves  to 
excite  the  chemical  and  other  changes  in  the  tissues  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  Two  facts,  however,  stood  out  at  once  which 
rendered  the  adoption  of  this  simple  view  difficult ;  one  of  these  is 
the  slow  rate  of  conduction  in  nerve ;  and  the  other  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  inhibition ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  electrical  dis- 
turbance, feeble  though  it  be,  can  fire  ofiF  an  excitable  tissue  and  lead 
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to  increase  in  its  activity ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  can  possibly  produce  a  lessening  of  action  such  as  occurs  in 
inhibition.  Nevertheless  the  "  discharge  hypothesis/'  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  has  been  revived  of  late  in  modified  form,  and  electrolytic 
changes  with  liberation  of  ions  occurring  between  the  fibrils  and  the 
interfibrillar  material  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
the  impulsa  Macdonald  considers  that  the  potassium  salts  in  organic 
combination  within  the  axis  cylinder  are  the  principal  materials  that 
undergo  the  change  which  is  propagated  along  the  nerve;  he  thus 
reduces  the  phenomenon  of  nervous  conduction  to  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation and  association  of  inorganic  iona  The  comparatively  slow 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  propagated  must*  if  this  is  so,  be  due  to 
admixture  or  combination  of  the  salt  with  the  less  mobile  colloid 
substances  of  the  conducting  core.  It  is  interesting  to  state,  if  only 
in  outline,  the  kind  of  theories  which  are  in  the  air  at  present  We 
must  await  with  patience  to  see  whether  they  or  any  of  them  contain 
a  germ  of  truth,  or  whether,  like  so  many  theories  in  the  past,  they 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  future. 

Receptive  Substances. 

Langley,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  certain  poisons  on  various 
tissues  and  organs,  has  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  all 
cell-protoplasm  two  classes  of  constituents  at  least  are  present :  (1)  a 
chief  substance  or  substances  concerned  with  the  main  function  of 
the  cell ;  and  (2)  receptive  substances  which  may  be  acted  upon  by 
chemical  materials,  or  in  certain  cases  by  nervous  stimuli  The 
receptive  substance  afiPects,  or  can  afifect,  the  metabolism  of  the  chief 
substance.  A  cell,  for  instance,  can  contain  a  motor  receptive  sub- 
stance, or  an  inhibitory  receptive  substance,  or  both,  and  the  effect  of 
a  nerve  impulse  will  then  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  receptive  substance  which  is  affected  by  the  impulse. 

Beceptive  substances  are  at  present  entirely  hypothetical,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  chemical  composition.  The  assumption 
that  they  exist  does,  however,  explain  certain  difficulties,  particularly 
in  the  action  of  such  drugs  as  nicotine  and  curare,  which  are  agents 
that  act  on  nerve-endings  in  muscla  If  the  receptive  substances 
really  exist,  the  drugs  mentioned  probably  act  on  them  and  not  on 
the  nerve-endings  proper. 

In  support  of  the  new  theory,  Dixon  has  shown  that  chemical 
substances  are  produced  in  the  heart  during  inhibition  which  can  be 
dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  then  used  to  produce  inhibition  in 
another  heart. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one,  but  is  not  much  more  than  a 
theory  at  present.    If,  however,  a  muscle  is  rendered  active  by  the 
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production  of  a  ohemical  material  which  plays  the  part  of  a  stimulus, 
and  if  it  is  rendered  inactive  by  the  production  of  chemical  changes 
of  an  opposite  kind,  we  really  only  throw  the  difficulty  further  back ; 
for  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  the  nervous  impulses  produce 
these  chemical  effects  on  the  receptive  substance  or  substances. 

Chemistry  of  Nervous  Tissues. 

Fresh  nervous  tissue  is  alkaline  to  litmus,  but  like  most  other 
living  structures,  it  turns  acid  after  death;  this  change  is  more 
rapid  in  grey  than  in  white  matter.  The  acidity  is  due  to  sarco- 
lactic  acid. 

Nervous  tissues  contain  a  high  percentage  of  water ;  the  following 
table  gives  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  I  have  made: — 


Water. 

SoUds. 

rorcentage  of 

Proteins  in 

Solids. 

Cerebral  grey  matter  . 

white    „ 
Cerebelluni .... 
Spinal  cord  as  a  whole 
Cervical  cord 
Dorsal  cord 
Lumbar  cord 
Sciatic  nerves 

88-5 
69-9 
79-8 
71-6 
72-5 
69-8 
72-6 
65  1 

16-6 
80-1 
20-2 
28-4 
27-5 
80-2 
27-4 
84-9 

51 
83 
42 
81 
81 
28 
88 
29 

Proteins.  The  above  table  shows  also  the  high  percentage  of 
protein  which  is  present.  In  grey  matter  where  the  cells  are 
prominent  structures  this  is  most  marked,  protein  here  comprising 
more  than  half  of  the  solids  present. 

The  most  abtmdant  protein  is  nucleo-protein,  and  micro-chemical 
observations  have  shown  that  the  granules  in  nerve*cells  (Nissl's 
granules)  which  stain  readilj  with  methylene  blue  and  other  basic 
dyes  are  nucleo-protein  in  nature.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  globulin,  which,  like  the  paramyosinogen  of  muscle,  is  coagulated 
by  heat  at  a  low  temperature  (in  mammals  47°  C).  Neurokeratin, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  white  matter,  is  also  present. 

A  nerve,  or  a  strip  of  the  central  nervous  system,  shortens  when 
it  is  heated;  this  "heat  contraction"  occurs  in  a  series  of  steps, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  take  place  at  the  coagulation 
temperatures  of  the  proteins  present.  The  first  step  in  the  shorten- 
ing occurs  in  the  frog  at  about  40°,  in  the  mammal  at  about  47°,  and 
in  the  bird  at  about  52°  C.  The  nerve  is  killed  at  the  same 
temperatures. 

Idpoids.    These  are  also  abundant  constituents  of  nervous  tissue ; 
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they  will  be  more  fully  studied  in  Chapter  XXVI. ;  we  will  therefore 
for  the  present  merely  state  that  they  comprise : — 

1.  FhospJuUides,  or  phosphorised  fats.    Of  these  lecithin  is  the 
best  known ;  kephalin  and  sphingomyelin  are  others. 

2.  Galactosides ;    these    are   nitrogenous    glucosides   free    from 
phosphorus ;  they  yield  on  hydrolysis  the  reducing  sugar  galactose. 

3.  Cholesterin  or  cholesterol,  a  crystalline  monatomic  sScohol  of 
the  terpene  series.    Its  formula  is  C^'K  J3E,. 

The  following  are  some  recent  analyses  of  nerve  by  Falk,  the 
numbers  given  are  percentages  of  the  total  solids : — 


MednlUted 

Non-medolUted 

nerve. 

nerve. 

Cholesterin 

• 

26-0 

47-0 

Ledthin 

■ 

2-D 

d'8 

Kephalin 
Galactosides    . 

• 

12-4 

287 

• 

18-2 

«-o 

Lecithin  is  a  type  of  the  phosphatides,  and  we  may  contrast  its 
decomposition  products  with  tiiose  obtained  from  a  fat.  An 
ordinary  fat  contains  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  when  it  takes  up  water  it  is  split  or  hydrolysed  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  glycerin  and  fatty  acid. 

Lecithin  (C^gHg^NPOg)  contains  not  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  as  well.  When  it  is  hydrolysed, 
it  yields  not  only  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  acid, 
and  a  nitrogenous  base  termed  choline. 

Lecithin  +  water. 

! 

Glycerin.  Fatty  acid  Phosphoric  add.  Choline. 

(usually  oleic  acid). 

Choline  is  an  ammonium-like  base,  which  contains  three  methyl 
(CHo)  groups.  Its  formula  is  N(CH3)3CH2 .  CH2(OH)55,  and  when  it 
breaks  up,  trimethylamine  N(CH3)3  is  one  of  its  decomposition 
products. 

Bxtractives.  Small  quantities  of  numerous  other  organic  sub- 
stances are  included  under  this  general  term ;  creatine,  xanthine,  hypo- 
xanthine,  inosite,  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  urea  have  been  identified. 

Inorganic  salts.  The  proportion  of  mineral  salts  amounts  to  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids.  Potassium  salts  are 
the  most  abundant.  We  have  already  noted  that  Macdonald 
attributes  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  action  to  electrolytic 
changes  in  these  potassium  salts,  though  his  views  on  that  question 
should  for  the  present  be  accepted  with  caution  (p.  168). 

Macallum  uses  for  the  micro-chemical  detection  of  potassium  an  acid  solution  of 
cobalt  nitrite,  and  precipitates  in  silu  the  yellow  hexanitrate  of  cobalt  and  potassium. 
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which  18  turaed  black  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide.  His  principal 
results  are : — potassium  is  foimd  in  cell  protoplasm,  but  more  abundantly  in  inter- 
cellular material;  in  striped  muscle  it  is  limited  to  the  dark  bands,  and  in 
pancreatic  cells  to  the  granular  sone.  It  is  not  discoverable  In  any  nuclei,  nor  in 
nenre-cells,  but  in  nerve-fibres  is  found  in  patches  external  to  the  axis  cylinder. 
Macdonald  points  out  that  these  are  spots  which  have  been  ii^}ured,  and  it  is 
apparently  only  on  injury  that  the  potassium  is  liberated  in  a  form  which  renders  it 
detectable  by  Macallum*s  reagent 

Ghemioal  changes  in  nervous  tissues  during  activity.  This  is 
an  almost  unknown  field.  No  change  of  reaction  can  be  detected 
in  nerves  after  the  most  prolonged  stimulation.  The  only  thing  known 
for  certain  is  that  oxygen  is  essential,  especially  for  the  activity  of 
grey  matter;  cerebral  anemia  is  rapidly  followed  b^  loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  death.  The  slight  respiratory  changes  which  can  be  detected 
in  peripheral  nerves  have  already  been  considered  on  p.  162.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  phosphatides,  which  are  extremely 
labile  substances,  participate  in  metabolism;  and  Hans  Meyer  has 
pointed  out  that  ansssthetics  such  as  chloroform  and  ether  are 
soluble  in  lipoids,  and  that  this  interaction  may  by  lessening 
oxidative  processes  lead  to  the  production  of  unconsciousness. 

Ohemical  changes  in  degenerative  conditions.  In  Wallerian 
d^neration  of  nerve,  several  investigators  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover how  the  degenerated  nerve  differs  from  a  healthy  nerve. 
Little  or  no  change  in  the  peripheral  end  can  be  detected  up  to 
about  three  days  after  a  nerve  has  been  divided,  and  the  nerve-fibres 
remain  excitable  up  to  that  time.  They  then  show  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  solids.  The  percentctge  of  phosphorus  also  decreases, 
and  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  nerve  is  cut  When  r^eneration  occurs,  the  nerves  return 
approximately  to  their  previous  composition. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  spinal  cords  in  which  a  unilateral 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  has  been  produced  by  a  lesion 
in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  there  is  a  similar  increase  of 
water  and  diminution  of  phosphorus  on  the  degenerated  side. 
Further,  in  a  divided  nerve  Noll  has  shown  that  the  phosphorised 
material  also  diminishes  somewhat  in  the  central  end,  due  to 
''disuse  atrophy." 

This  disappearance  of  phosphorus  must  be  due  to  the  break-up  of 
phosphatides,  and  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  carried 
away  as  phosphates  by  the  lymph  and  blood. 

The  staining  reactions  of  a  degenerated  nerve  also  indicate  that 
the  appearances  are  not  only  due  to  a  breakdown  in  an  anatomical 
sense,  but  in  a  chemical  sense  also.  Of  these  stctining  reactions  the 
one  most  often  employed  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  MarchL    This  is  the  black  staining  which  the  medullary  sheaths 
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of  degenerated  nerve-fibres  show  when  after  being  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid  they  are  treated  with  Marohi's  reagent,  a  mixture 
of  Miiller's  fluid,  and  osmic  acid.  Healthy  nerve-fibres  are  not 
blackened  by  this  reagent,  because  the  more  rapidly  penetrating 
chromic  acid  of  the  Miiller's  fluid  has  already  supplied  the  unsaturated 
oleic  acid  radical  in  the  lecithin  and  other  phosphatides  with  all  the 
oxygen  they  can  take  up.  But  when  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the 
oleic  acid  is  either  increased  in  amount,  or  so  liberated  from  its 
previous  combination  in  the  lecithin  molecule,  that  it  is  then  able 
also  to  take  oxygen  from  osmic  acid  and  reduce  it  to  a  lower  black 
oxide.  In  the  later  stages  of  degeneration  the  Marchi  reaction  is 
not  obtained,  because  the  fat  globules  have  then  been  absorbed. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  degeneration  occurs  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
products  of  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the  cerebral  tissue  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  blood,  but  with  more  profitable  results  in  the 
oerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  fluid  under  those  circumstances  shows  an 
excess  of  protein  which  is  mainly  nucleo-protein ;  oholesterin  can 
also  be  usually  detected  in  the  fluid,  and  so  also  can  choline  or  some 
similar  beise  which  originates  from  the  decomposition  of  phosphatides. 
Although  many  physiologists  have  taken  up  the  choline  question 
and  the  methods  for  identifying  this  base,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tests  hitherto  devised  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  for  sufficient 
of  the  bttse  cannot  be  collected  for  a  complete  analysis.  The  base 
which  is  present  if  not  choline  is  a  nearly  related  substance,  perhaps 
a  derivative  of  choline,  and  according  to  the  latest  researches  the 
questionable  material  is  trimethylamine,  which  we  have  already 
seen  is  a  cleavage  product  of  choline. 

Gerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  plays  the  part  of  the  lymph  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  it  differs  considerably  from  all  other 
forms  of  lymph.  It  is  a  very  watery  fluid,  containing  besides  some 
inorganic  salts  similar  to  those  of  the  blood  a  trace  of  protein  matter 
(globulin)  and  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  Normally  it  contains 
neither  nucleo-protein,  cholesterin,  or  choline,  and  practically  no 
cells.  Colourless  corpuscles,  however,  occur  in  it  in  inflammatory 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  is  a  true  secretion,  and 
that  the  cells  which  secrete  it  are  the  cubical  epithelial  cells  which 
cover  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  choroid  structure  may  indeed  be 
spoken  of  as  the  choroid  gland  ;  only  it  differs  from  other  glands  in 
having  the  secreting  epithelium  on  its  outer  surface.  Injection  of  an 
extract  of  the  choroid  plexuses  into  the  circulation  causes  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  cerebro-spinal,  fluid  which  can  be 
collected  from  a  cannula  thrust  into  the  subcerebellar  space,  or 
into  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  canal. 
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Whkn  a  constant  current  is  thrown  into  a  nerve,  there  is  an  excita- 
tion which  leads  to  a  nervous  impulse,  and  this  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  muscle  at  the  end  of  the  nerve.  Similarly,  there  is  another 
contraction  when  the  current  is  taken  out  While  the  current  is 
flowing  through  the  nerve,  the  muscle  is  quiescent  But  while  the 
current  is  flowing  there  are  changes  in  the  nerve,  both  as  regards  its 
electrical  condition  and  its  excitability.  These  changes  are  summed 
up  in  the  expression  eUctrotonus. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  the  instruments  employed  are 
the  same  as  those  already  studied,  with  the  addition  of  two  others 
that  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  before  passing  on  to  the  study 
of  electrotonus  itself.  These  are  the  reverser  or  commutator,  and 
the  rheochord. 

FoJiTs  cammtUator  is  the  form  of  reverser  generally  employed.  It 
consists  of  a  block  of  ebonite  provided  wit£  six  pools  of  mercury, 


Pio.  1G5.— Pohl's  Goramutator,  with  crou  wires.    (After  Waller.) 

each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  binding  screw.  The  comer  pools 
are  connected  by  diagonal  cross  wires,  and  by  a  cradle  consisting  of 
an  insulating  handle  fixed  to  two  arcs  of  copper  wire  which  can  be 
tilted  so  that  the  two  middle  pools  can  be  brought  into  communication 
with  either  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  pools.    Fig.  165  shows  how,  by 
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altering  the  position  of  the  cradle,  the  directiDn  of  the  current  from 
one  electrode  to  the  other  is  reversed.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
indicate  the  path  of  the  current  in  the  two  oases. 


cOTCTser  U  used  wHbcmt  the  crosi  wires  for  »  diSerent  purpose. 
The  batterj  wires  ue  comiected  u  befbre  with  the  middle  mereuy  pools.  E«ch 
l*ten]p«lr  of  pools  U  connected  by  wbes  to  a  pair  of  electrodes.  The  two  pabv  of 
etectrooes  ataj  be  Applied  to  two  portiotu  of  &  nerve,  or  to  two  different  nerres,  snd 
by  tUUns  the  cradle  to  right  or  left  the  current  can  be  sent  through  one  or  the  other 
pair  of  dectiodei. 

Tht  rhtoehord  ia  an  inBtmment  by  means  of  which  the  strength  of 
a  ooDBtant  current  passed  through  a  nerve  may  be  varied.  It  eouaists 
of  a  long  wire  (r,  r,  r)  of  high  resistance  stretched  on  a  board.  This 
is  placed  as  a  bridge  on  the  course  of  the  battery  current  (See  fig. 
166.)    The  current  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts :  one  part  througn 


the  bridge,  the  other  through  the  nerve,  which  is  laid  across  the  two 
non-polarisable  electrodes  at  the  ends  of  the  wires.  The  resistance 
through  the  bridge  is  varied  by  the  position  of  the  slider  (s  s).  The 
farther  the  slider  is  from  the  battery  end  of  the  instrument  the 
longer  is  the  bridge,  and  the  higher  its  resistance,  so  that  less  current 
goes  that  way  and  more  to  the  nerve. 

The  next  figure  shows  the  more  complicated  form  of  rheochord 
invented  by  Po^endorf.    The  number  of  turns  of  wire  ia  greater,  so 


that  the  resistance  can  be  varied  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the  simpler  form  of  the  instrument. 
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The  term  '^  electrotonus "  includes  two  sets  of  changes  in  the 
nerve ;  first  an  electrical  change,  and  secondly  changes  in  excitability 
and  conductivity.    We  will  take  the  electrical  change  first 

Bleotrotonic  currents. — ^The  constant  current  is  passed  through 
the  nerve  from  a  battery,  non-polarisable  electrodes  being  used ;  it  is 
called  the  polarising  current.  If  portions  of  the  nerve  beyond  the 
electrodes  are  connected  ("led  oflf")  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  168)  by 
non-polarisable  electrodes  to  galvanometers,  a  current  will  in  each 
case  be  indicated  by  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer  needles.  The 
electrotonic  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  negative  pole  or 
kathode  is  called  the  kateledrotonic  current ;  and  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anode  is  called  the  anelectrotonie  <yu/rrmt  In  both  cases  the 
electrotonic  current  has  the  same  direction  as  the  polarising  current. 
These  currents  are  dependent  on  the  physical  integrity  of  medullated 


Anelectrotonie       \t  |Z      Katelectrotonic 

Current  \  \      — ►       1 1  Current 

Polarising 
Current 


Fio.  168.— Electrotonic  cnrrentfl. 

nerve;  they  are  not  found  in  muscle,  tendon,  or  non-meduUated 
nerve ;  they  are  absent  or  diminished  in  dead  or  degenerated  nerve. 
They  can,  however,  be  very  successfully  imitated  in  a  model  made  of 
zinc  wire  encased  in  cotton  soaked  with  salt  solution.  The  electro- 
tonic currents  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  normal 
current  of  action,  which  is  a  momentary  change  rapidly  propagated 
with  a  nervous  impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  any  method  of 
stimulation.  The  electrotonic  currents  are  produced  only  by  an 
electrical  (polarising)  current;  they  vary  in  intensity  with  the 
polarising  current,  and  last  as  long  as  the  polarising  current  passes 
through  the  nerve. 

After  the  polarising  current  is  removed,  after-electrotonic  currents  occur  in 
different  directu)n8  in  the  three  regions  tested. 

(a)  In  the  intrapolar  region,  the  after-current  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the 

original  polarisins  current ;  unless  the  polarising  current  is  strong  and  of 

short  duration,  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction. 
(6)  In  tiie  katelectrotonic  r^on,  the  after-current  has  the  same  direction  as  the 

katelectrotonic  current. 
(e)  In  the  anelectrotonie  region,  the  after-current  has  at  first  the  same,  then 

the  opposite  direction  to  the  anelectrotonie  current. 
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The  experiment  known  as  the  paradaxieai  eorUractian  depends 
upon  electrotonic  currents.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  into  two  parts.  If  one  division  is 
cut  across,  and  its  central  end  stimulated  electrically  (the  spinal  cord 
having  been  previously  destroyed),  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  other 
branch  contract,  because  the  nerve-fibres  in  this  branch  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  electrotonic  variation  in  the  divided  branch. 

This  experiment  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  KUhne's  gracilis 
experiment  described  on  p.  164.  In  the  gracuis  experiment  the  nenre-fibres 
themselves  braneht  and  any  form  of  stimulation  applied  to  one  branch  will  cause 
contraction  of  both  halves  of  the  muscle.  In  the  paradoxical  contraction,  the 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  are  merely  bound  tide  by  side  in  the  sciatic  trunk ;  there  is 
therefore  no  possibility  of  conduction  of  a  nerve  impulse  in  both  directions ;  the 
stimulus,  moreover,  must  be  an  electrical  one. 

Blectrotonio  alterations  of  excitability  and  oonductivity. — 

When  a  constant  current  is  passed  through  a  nerve,  the  excitability 
and  conductivity  of  the  nerve  are  increased  in  the  region  of  the 
kathode,  and  diminished  in  the  region  of  the  anode.  When  the 
current  is  taken  out  these  properties  are  temporarily  increased  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode,  and  diminished  in  that  of  the 
kathode. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  case  of  a  motor  nerve  by  the  following 
experiment    The  next  diagram  represents  the  apparatus  used. 

-^ — ^      ^^ 
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Fio.  169.— Diagram  of  apparatoa  used  in  testing  electrotonio  alterationa  of  excitability. 

An  exciting  circuit  for  single  induction  shocks  is  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  the  exciting  electrodes  being  placed  on  the  nerve  near  the 
muscle.  A  polarising  circuit  is  also  arranged,  and  includes  a  battery, 
key,  and  reverser ;  the  current  is  passed  into  the  nerve  by  means  of 
non-polarisable  electrodes.  When  the  polarising  current  is  thrown 
into  the  nerve,  or  taken  out,  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  occurs,  but 
these  contractions  may  be  disregarded  for  the  present 

The  exciting  circuit  is  arranged  with  the  secondary  coil  so  far  from 
the  primary  that  the  muscle  responds  to  break  only,  and  the  tracing 
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may  be  recorded  on  a  stationary  blackened  cylinder.  The  cylinder  18 
moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  this  is  repeated.  The  height  of  the 
lines  drawn  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 
The  polarising  current  is  then  thrown  in,  in  a  descending  direction 
(i,e.  towards  the  muscle);  the  kathode  is  thus  the  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  to  the  exciting  electrodes.  While  the  polarising  current 
is  flowing,  take  some  more  tracings  by  breaking  the  exciting  current. 
The  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  shown  by  the  much 
lai^r  contractions  of  the  muscle;  probably  a  contraction  will  be 
obtained  now  at  both  make  and  break  of  the  exciting  current.  After 
removing  the  polarising  current,  the  contractions  obtained  by  excit- 
ing the  nerve  will  be  for  a  short  time  smaller  than  the  normal,  but 
soon  return  to  their  original  size. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  polarising  current  is  ascend- 
ing, i.e.  from  the  muscle  towards  the  spinal  cord.  The  non-polarisable 
electrode  near  the  exciting  electrodes  is  now  the  anode.  While  the 
polarising  current  is  passing,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished 
80  that  induction  shocks  which  previously  produced  contractions  of  a 
certain  size,  now  produce  smaller  contractions,  or  none  at  all.  On 
removing  the  polarising  current,  the  after-effect  is  increase  of  excit- 
ability. 

The  following  figure  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tracing  from  an  actual 
experiment.  The  after-effects 
are  not  shown.  N  represents 
a  series  of  contractions  ob- 
tained when  the  nerve  is 
normal,  K  when  it  is  kat- 
electrotonic,  A  when  it  is 
anelectrotonic. 

Exactly  similar  results  are 
obtained  if  one  uses  mechani- 
cal stimuli  instead  of  in- 
duction shocks.  The  best 
mechanical  form  of  stimulus 
is  to  allow  drops  of  mercury 
to  fall  on  the  nerve. 

The  same  is  true  for 
chemical  stimuli  If  the  ex- 
citiiur  electrodes  are  removed,         „.„„„,..         „      ,      „  ^    . 

^r''      ,,  ■    11     .  ,i_  Fio.  170.— Bleltrotoou*.    M,  null*.    B.  bre»k. 

and    salt    apnnkled    on    the 

nerve  near  the  muscle,  the  latter  soon  b^ns  to  quiver ;  its  con- 
tractions are  increased  by  throwing  in  a  d^cending  and  diminished 
by  an  ascending  polarising  current. 

The  increase  in  irritability  is  called  katelectrotonus,  and  the 
decrease  is  called  anelectrotonus.     The  accompanying  dif^am  (fig. 
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171)  shows  how  the  effect  is  most  intense  at  the  points  (a  k)  where 
the  electrodes  are  applied,  and  extends  in  gradually  diminishing 
intensity  on  each  side  of  them.  Between  the  electrodes  the  increase 
shades  off  into  the  decrease,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 


Fio.  171.— Diagnun  Uliutrating  th«  eflboto  of  ▼arions  intansities  of  the  polarising  current.  »,  %',  Nerre, 
a,  anode  ;k,  kathode ;  the  corvee  abore  Indicate  tncrease,  and  thoee  below  decrease  of  irritabOl^ 
and  when  the  current  ie  small  the  increase  and  decrease  are  both  small,  with  the  neutral  point  near 
a,  and  as  the  current  is  Increased  in  strength,  the  changes  in  irritability  are  greatw,  and  the  neutral 
point  approaches  fc. 

neiUral point  where  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  irritability. 
The  position  of  this  neutral  point  is  found  to  vary  with  the  intensity 
of  the  polarising  current — when  the  current  is  weak  the  point  is 
nearer  the  anode,  when  strong  nearer  the  kathode. 

Pfliifi^r's  law  of  contraction. — ^The  constant  current  sometimes 
causes  a  contraction  both  at  make  and  break,  sometimes  at  make  only, 
sometimes  at  break  only.  The  difference  depends  on  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  current;  and  follows  from  the  electrotonic  clumges  of 
excitability  and  conductivity  we  have  been  studying.  Increase  of  ex- 
citability acts  as  a  stimulus ;  so  that  at  the  maJce  the  kathode  is  the 
stimulating  electrode,  and  at  the  break  the  anode  is  the  stimulating 
electroda 

The  facts  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way  (fig.  172) ; 

s 
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Fig.  172.— Arrangement  of  apparatus  for  demonstrating  Pfliiger's  law. 

from  a  battery  lead  the  wires  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  (with 
cross  wires),  interposing  a  key ;  from  one  pcdr  of  end  screws  of  the 
reverser  lead  wires  to  the  binding  screws  of  the  rheochord ;  from  these 
same  screws  of  the  rheochord  tibe  non-polarisable  electrodes  lead  to 
the  nerve  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.    The  strength  of  the  current 
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is  varied  by  the  slider  S.  The  nearer  S  is  to  the  binding  screws  the 
less  is  the  resistance  in  the  rheochord  circuit,  and  the  less  the  current 
through  the  nerve.  With  a  weak  current,  a  contraction  occurs  at 
make  only.  With  a  stronger  current  (ascending  or  descending) 
contraction  occurs  both  at  make  and  break.  With  a  very  strong 
current  (six  Groves),  the  contraction  occurs  only  at  make  with  a 
descending  current ;  and  only  at  break  with  an  ascending  current 

The  contractions  produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle 
preparation  by  a  constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table 
which  is  known  as  Pfliiger's  Law  of  Oontraotion. 


BntsMOTH  or 

CUBRSMT  DSKD. 


Weak  . 
Moderate 
Strong  . 


DUOKNDIKO  COBBUfT. 


Make. 


Break. 


ASOXHDINO  CURRXNT. 


Make. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


Break. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


The  increase  of  irritability  at  the  kathode  when  the  current  is 
made  is  greater,  and  so  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction  than  the 
rise  of  irritability  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  broken ;  and  so 
with  weak  currents  the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at  the  make. 
But  when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  increased  the  rise  of 
excitability  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  provoke  a  contraction 
(moderate  efifect  in  above  table).  The  alteration  in  conductivity 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  impulses  being  propagated  to  the 
muscle. 

With  strong  currents  the  case  is  a  little  more  complicated, 
because  here  the  diminution  of  conductivity  is  so  great  that  certain 
r^ons  of  the  nerve  become  impassable  by  nerve  impulses.  When 
the  current  has  an  ascending  direction,  the  impulse  at  the  break  is 
started  at  the  anode,  and  as  this  is  next  to  the  muscle  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  but  at  the  make  the 
impulse  started  at  the  kathode  is  blocked  by  the  extreme  lowering 
of  conductivity  at  the  anode.  When  the  current  is  descending  the 
kathode  is  near  the  muscle,  and  so  the  impulse  at  make  reaches  the 
muscle  without  hindrance ;  but  at  the  break,  the  impulse  started  at 
the  anode  has  to  traverse  a  region  of  nerve,  the  conductivity  of  which 
is  so  lessened  that  the  excitation  is  not  propagated  to  the  muscle. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  stated  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  statements  that  at  the 
make  conductivity  is  most  lowered  at  the  kathode,  and  at  the  break  at  the  anode. 
In  other  words,  conductivity  and  excitability  vary  in  opposite  directions.  His 
results  have,  however,  not  been  accepted  bv  other  physiologists,  and  are  due  to  a 
complex  set  of  excitatory  and  polarisation  changes  produced  by  the  galvanometric 
methods  be   adopted.    Gotch  s  much    more  trustworthy  experiments  with   the 
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electrometer  are  directlv  opposed  to  those  of  Stewart  The  following  simple 
experiment  devised  bv  Gotcn  appears  to  be  quite  conclusive  that  conductivity  luce 
excitability  is  lessened  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made.  Three  non-polaris- 
able  electrodes  are  employed  (fig.  178),  the  current  is  first  closed  from  Aj  to  K,  and 
the  time  which  intervenes  before  the  muscle  contracts  is  measured;  it  is  then 
closed  from  A]  to  K,  and  the  time  again  measured.  In  both  cases,  excitation 
occurs  at  K,  but  the  time  of  response  in  the  second  case  (Aj  to  K)  is  longer,  because 
in  that  case  the  nerve  impulse  nas  to  traverse  a  region  of  nerve  at  Aj  in  which  the 
power  of  conduction  is  lessened. 


t 
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A.  K  A, 

Fio.  178.— Diagram  tx)  illustrate  Qotcb'i  experiment  with  triple  electrodes. 

Sometimes  (when  the  preparation  is  specially  irritable)  instead  of 
a  simple  contraction  a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the 
constant  current.  This  is  due  to  chemical  (electrolytic)  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  current,  and  is  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time  into  the 
preparation,  or  at  the  make  of  a  strong  descending  current;  both 
being  conditions  which  increase  the  excitability  of  the  piece  of  nerve 
nearest  to  the  muscle ;  this  is  called  Hitter's  tetanus,  and  may  be 
stopped  in  the  first  case  by  throwing  in  the  current  in  the  same 
direction,  or  in  the  second  case  by  throwing  in  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  i,e.,  by  conditions  which  lessen  the  irritability  of 
this  piece  of  nerve. 

The  same  general  laws  hold  for  muscle  as  well  as  for  nerve,  but 
are  more  diflScult  to  demonstrate ;  the  main  fact,  however,  that  the 
kathode  is  the  stimulating  electrode  at  the  make,  and  the  anode  at 
the  break,  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment:  if  a 
curarised,  that  is,  a  -physiologically  nerveless  muscle,  is  arranged,  as 
in  the  experiment,  for  demonstrating  the  muscle-wave  (see  fig.  122, 
p.  104),  and  a  non-polarisable  electrode  placed  at  each  end,  the  muscle- 
wave  at  the  make  of  a  constant  current  starts  at  the  kathode  and 
at  the  break  at  the  anode. 

An  induced  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  an  inductorium 
may  be  regarded  as  a  current  of  such  short  duration  that  the  opening 
and  closing  are  fused  in  their  effects.  This  is  true  for  all  induction  cur- 
rents, whether  produced  by  the' make  or  break  of  the  primary  circuit. 
The  kathode  will  always  he  the  more  eflFective  in  causing  contraction. 

Eesponsk  of  Human  Muscles  and  Nerves  to  Electbical 

Stimulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  study  of  the  response 
of  muscle  and  nerve  to  electrical  stimulation  is  its  application  to  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,  because  here  it  forms  a  most 
valuable  method  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease. 
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In  the  normal  state,  nerves  can  be  stimulated  through  the 
moistened  skin  either  by  induction  shocks,  or  by  the  make  and  bre€tk 
of  a  constant  current.  In  the  case  of  the  motor  nerves  this  is  shown 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  they  supply ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sensory  nerves  by  the  sensations  that  are  produced.  In  the  case  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  constant  current 
is  most  intense  at  the  instant  of  make  and  break,  or  when  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  changed  in  the  direction  either  of  diminution 
or  increase;  but  there  is  a  slight  sensation  due  doubtless  to  the 
electrotonic  alterations  in  excitability  which  we  have  been  studying, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  passing. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  impaired,  much  stronger 
currents  of  both  the  induced  and  constant  kinds  are  necessary  to 
evoke  muscular  contractions  than  in  the  normal  state.  When  the 
nerves  are  completely  degenerated  (as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  cut 
off  from  the  spinal  cord,  or  when  the  cells  in  the  cord  from  which 
they  originate  are  themselves  degenerated,  as  in  infantile  paralysis) 
no  muscular  contraction  can  be  obtained  on  stimulating  the  nerves 
even  with  the  strongest  currents. 

The  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  less  simple, 
because  in  them  there  are  two  excitable  structures,  the  terminations 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  Of  these,  the 
nerve-fibres  are  the  more  sensitive  to  induction  currents,  and  the 
faradic  stimulation  of  a  muscle  under  normal  circumstances  is  by 
means  of  these  motor  nerve-endings.  Thus  we  find  that  its  excita- 
bility corresponds  in  degree  to  that  of  the  motor  nerve  supplying  it. 
The  muscular  fibres  are,  even  in  the  normal  state,  less  sensitive  to 
faradism  (that  is,  a  succession  of  induction  shocks)  than  the  nerve, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  ready  response  to  stimuli  so  very  short 
in  duration  as  are  the  shocks  of  which  a  faradic  current  consists. 
The  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
curare,  which  renders  the  muscle  practically  nerveless,  the  muscle 
requires  a  much  stronger  faradic  current  to  stimulate  it  than  in  the 
normal  state.  When  the  nerve  is  degenerated,  the  make  or  break 
of  the  constant  current  stimulates  the  muscle  as  readily  as  in  the 
normal  state;  but  the  contraction  is  propagated  more  slowly  than 
that  which  occurs  when  the  nerve-fibres  are  intact,  and  is  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  muscidar  fibres  themselves.  The  fact  that,  imder 
normal  circumstances,  the  contraction  which  is  caused  by  the  constant 
current  is  as  quick  as  that  produced  by  an  induction  shock,  is  ground 
for  believing  that  in  health  the  constant,  like  the  induced  current, 
causes  the  muscle  to  contract  chiefly  by  exciting  the  motor  nerves 
within  it. 

When  the  motor  nerve  is  degenerated,  and  will  not  respond  to 
any  form  of  electrical  stimulation,  the  muscle  also  loses  all  its  power  of 
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response  to  induction  shocks.  The  nerve-degeneration  is  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  rapid  wasting,  and  any  power  of  response  to  faradism  they 
possessed  in  the  normal  state  is  lost.  But  the  response  of  the  muscle 
to  the  constant  current  remains,  and  is  indeed  more  ready  than  in 
health,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  nutritive  changes  which  develop 
what  the  older  pathologists  called,  truly  enough, "  irritable  weakness." 
There  is,  moreover,  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  change. 
In  health  the  first  contraction  to  occur  on  gradually  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  at  the  negative  pole,  when  the  circuit  is 
closed  (see  Pfliiger's  law),  and  a  stronger  current  is  required  before 
closure-contraction  occurs  at  the  positive  pole.  But  in  the  morbid 
state  we  are  discussing,  closure-contraction  may  occur  at  the  positive 
pole  as  readily  as  at  the  n^ative  pole.  Tins  condition  is  called 
the  "  Beaction  of  Degeneration'' 

Suppose  a  patient  comes  before  one  with  muscular  paralysis. 
This  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nerves,  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  the  brain.  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to  brain  disease,  the 
muscles  will  be  slightly  wasted  owing  to  disuse,  but  the  electrical 
irritability  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  will  be  normal,  as  they  are 
still  in  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  that  control 
their  nutrition.  But  if  the  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  either  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  of  the  nerves,  this  nutritive  influence  can  no  longer 
be  exercised  over  the  nerves  or  muscles.  The  nerves  will  degenerate ; 
the  muscles  waste  rapidly;  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  to  both 
forms  of  electrical  stimidation  will  be  lost;  the  muscles  will  not 
respond  to  the  faradic  current,  but  in  relation  to  the  constant  current 
they  will  exhibit  what  we  have  called  the  "  reaction  of  d^eneration." 

This  illustrates  the  value  of  the  electrical  method  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  that  is,  of  finding  out  what  is  the  matter  with  a  patient. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  means  of  treatment ;  by  making  the  muscles  con- 
tract artificially,  their  nutrition  is  kept  up  until  restoration  of  the 
nerves  or  nerve-centres  is  brought  about.  Another  illustration  will 
indicate  that  the  facts  regarding  electrotonic  variation  of  excitability 
are  true  for  sensory  as  well  as  for  motor  nerves;  in  a  case  of 
neuralgia,  relief  will  often  be  obtained  by  passing  a  constant  current 
through  the  nerve ;  but  the  pole  applied  to  the  nerve  must  be  the 
anode  which  produces  diminution  of  excitability,  not  the  kathode 
which  produces  the  reverse. 

Waller  has  pointed  out  that  Pfliieer*s  law  of  contraction,  as  formulated  for 
frogs*  muscles  and  nerves,  is  true  for  numan  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  main,  but 
there  are  certain  discrepancies.  These  arise  from  the  method  necessarily  employed 
in  man  being  different  from  those  used  with  a  muscle-nerve  preparation.  In  a 
muscle-nerve  preparation  the  nerve  is  dissected  out,  the  two  electrodes  placed  on 
it,  and  the  current  has  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  piece  of  nerve  between  the  two 
electrodes.     In  man,  the  current  is  applied  by  means  of  electrodes  or  rheophores 
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which  consist  of  metal  discs  covered  with  wash  leather,  and  soaked  in  brine.  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  moistened  sldn  over  the  nenre,  and  the  other  on  some 
indifferent  point,  such  as  the  back.  The  current  finds  its  way  from  one  electrode  to 
the  other,  not  necessarily  through  the  nerves  to  any  great  extent  (though  it  will  be 
concentrated  at  the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  anode  or  renoies  the  kathode),  out  diffuses 
widely  through  the  body,  seddng  the  paths  of  least  resistance.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  pure  anodic  or  kathooic  effects.  If  the  anode  is  applied  over  the  nerve, 
the  current  enters  by  a  series  of  points  (polar  sone^  and  leaves  by  a  second  series 
of  points  (peripolar  zone).  The  second  series  of  pomts  is  very  close  to  the  first,  as 
the  current  leaves  the  nerve  as  soon  as  possible,  seeking  less  resistant  paths.    The 

Klar  zone  wHl  be  in  the  ccmdition  or  anelectrotonus,  the  peripolar  in  tiiat  of 
telectrotonus,  so  that  although  the  former  effect  will  predominate,  the  points  being 
more  concentrated,  the  latter  effect  may  prevent  a  pure  anelectrotonic  effect 
behur  observed  (fig.  174). 

Pfliiger^s  law  of  contraction  according  to  which  excitation  occurs  at  the  kathode 
on  the  make  of  a  constant  current,  and  at  the  anode  on  the  break,  holds  good  for 
all  excitable  tissues.  The  excitation  at  the  break  is  probably  really  due  to  the 
make  of  a  polarisation  current  having  its  kathode  at  the  former  anode,  and  is 
therefore  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  as  the  make  contractk>n  ;  or,  in  general 
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Fia.  174.— Blectrodes  applied  to  the  ikln  orer  a  nerve-trank.  In  A  the  polar  area  is  anelectrotonic, 
and  the  peripolar  icateleotrotooic  The  former  condition,  therefore,  preponderates,  since  the 
eorrent  is  more  concentrated.  In  B  the  conditions  are  rerersed,  the  polar  sone  corresponding  here 
to  the  kathode.    (After  Waller.) 

terms,  excitation  occurs  only  at  the  place  where  a  current  leaves  the  excitable 
tissue.  No  doubt  the  effect  is  determined  bv  the  electrolytic  changes  occurring  at 
the  point  of  entry  and  exit  of  the  current ;  the  development  of  kat-ions  must  there- 
fore be  the  chemical  change  that  results  in  excitation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
in  a  degenerated  muscle  were  should  be  a  reversal  of  such  a  fundamental  law,  and 
that  excitation  should  be  associated  with  the  development  of  an-ions.  Yet  this  is 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  qualitative  chan^  known  as  the  **  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion." Page  May  investigated  this  question  afresh,  and  found  that  the  reversal 
of  the  law  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfect  method  which 
clinical  observers  must  necessarily  employ  when  testing  the  electrical  reaction  of 
muscles  through  the  skin.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  electrodes  on  the  degenerated 
muscles  of  animals,  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  source  of  error.  Let  us  substitute  a 
muscle  for  a  nerve  in  the  diagrams  of  ^,  174  ;  the  current  enters  a  few  fibres  at 
the  anode,  then  spreads  in  afi  directions,  and  leaves  the  muscle  bv  a  number  of 
diffused  kathodic  points.  If  the  muscle  is  degenerated,  its  excitability  is  high, 
and  the  ready  response  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  made  does  not  really  occur 
at  the  actual  anode,  but  in  the  neighbouring  and  more  widespread  peripolar 
kathodes.  In  other  words,  degenerated  muscle  obeys  the  general  law  of  excitable 
tissues,  and  excitation  occurs  only  at  the  situation  where  the  current  leaves  the 
muscle.  At  the  actual  anode  there  is  relaxation  or  absence  of  effect;  this  is 
obviously  not  obsorvable  through  the  human  skin  because  the  change  is  very 
liiouted  in  extent ;  it  can  be  actually  seen  in  the  exposed  muscles  of  an  animal. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

NERVE-CENTRES 

The  nerve-centres  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  they  are 
characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  are  found 
also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where  they  are 
called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from  the 
brain  are  called  cranicd  nerves ;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  these ;  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  are  nerves 
of  special  sense ;  others  supplv  the  region  of  tihe  head  with  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth),  called  the  pneimiogastric 
or  vagus  nerves,  are  mainly  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another  pair  (the  eleventh),  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  unites  with  the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion. We  shall  in  our  subsequent  study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
and  other  organs  have  frequently  to  allude  to  these  nerves.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic)  arise 
from  the  cerebrum.  The  remaining  ten  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  tract  of  grey  matter  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord;  this 
portion  of  the  brain  is  called  the  Bulb  or  Medulla  oblongata. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  arranged  in  pairs,  31  in  number.  Their 
general  structure  and  functions  we  have  already  studied  (pp.  159-162). 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  shall 
consider  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  present  we  shall 
deal  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  nerve-centres,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respectively  white 
matter  and  grey  matter. 
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Whitt  matter  is  composed  of  medollated  nerve-fibres,  which  differ 
in  Btrnotore  from  the  medul- 
lated    fibres    of    nerve    bj 
having  no  primitive  sheath 
(neorilemma). 

(?r<y  matttr  is  the  true 
central  material  so  far  as  re- 
gards fuoctioa;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  part  which 
receives  and  sends  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is 
characterised  hj  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  nerve- 
cells. 

In  the  brain  the  grey 
matter  is  chiefly  sitnated 
on  the  surface,  forming 
what  is  called  ^e  cortex; 
the  white  matter  and  cer- 
tain Bubeidiarj  masses  of 
gmy  matter  are  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
grey  matter  is  in  the  in- 
terior, the  white  matter 
outside. 

In  both  grey  and  white 
matter  the  nerre-cells  and 
nerve-fibres  are  supported 
by  a  peculiar  tissue  which 
is  called  neuroglia.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  and  fibres, 
the  latter  being  prolonged 
from  the  cells.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  radially  arranged. 
They  start  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
lium cells  that  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spiral 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

KEBYE-CENTBBS 

The  nerve-centres  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  they  are 
characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  are  foimd 
also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where  they  are 
called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from  the 
brain  are  called  cranial  nerves ;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  these ;  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  olfactoiy,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  are  nerves 
of  special  sense ;  others  supplv  the  region  of  the  head  with  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth),  called  the  pneumogastric 
or  vagus  nerves,  are  mainly  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another  p«dr  (the  eleventh),  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  unites  with  the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion. We  shall  in  our  subsequent  study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
and  other  organs  have  frequently  to  allude  to  these  nerves.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic)  arise 
from  the  cerebrum.  The  remaining  ten  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  tract  of  grey  matter  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord;  this 
portion  of  the  brain  is  called  the  Bulb  or  Medidla  oblongata. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  arranged  in  pairs,  31  in  number.  Then: 
general  structure  and  functions  we  have  already  studied  (pp.  159-162). 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  shall 
consider  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  present  we  shall 
deal  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  nerve-centres,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respectively  whit€ 
matter  and  grey  matter, 
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Whita  mcat&r  h  composed  of  medollated  nenre-fibres.  whicb  differ 
in  stmctnre  from  the  medul- 
lated   fibres    of   nerve    hy 
having  no  primitive  sheath 
(neurilemma). 

Qrey  matter  is  the  true 
central  material  ao  far  as  re- 
gards function ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  part  which 
receives  and  sends  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is 
characterised  by  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  oerve- 
eells. 

In  the  brain  the  grej 
matter  is  chiefly  situated 
on  the  surface,  forming 
what  is  called  the  cortex; 
the  white  matter  and  cer- 
tain subsidiary  masses  of 
grey  matter  are  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
grey  matter  is  in  the  in- 
terior, the  white  matter 
outside. 

In  both  grey  and  white 
matter  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve- fibres  are  supported 
by  a  peculiar  tissue  which 
is  called  neuroglia.  It  ie 
composed  of  cells  and  fibres, 
the  lattco:  being  prolonged 
from  the  cells.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  radially  arranged. 
They  start  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
lium cells  that  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spiral 
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the  pia  mater.  The  other  fibres  of  the  tissue  are  cell  processes  of 
the  neuroglia  or  glia  cells  proper,  or  i^ider  cells  as  thej  are  some- 
times termed  (see  fig.  176). 

Neuroglia  is  thus  a  connective  tissue  in  function,  but  it  is  not 
one  in  origin.  like  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  it  originates 
from  the  outermost  layer  of  the  embryo,  the  epiblast  All  true 
connective  tissues  are  mesoblastic. 

Chemically,  it  is  very  different  from  connective  tissues.    It  con- 
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sists  of  an  insoluble  protein  material  called  netbrthkercUin,  or  nerve- 
horn,  similar  to  the  homy  substance,  keratin,  which  is  found  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

Struoture  of  Nerve-Oells. 

Nerve-cells  differ  a  good  deal  both  in  shape  and  siza  . 

In  the  early  embryonic  condition,  the  future  nerve-cell  is  a  small 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  without  processes.  As  development 
progresses  branches  grow,  and  by  this  means  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  branches  of  other  nerve-cells.  When  the  nerve-cells 
degenerate,  as  they  do  in  some  cases  of  brain  and  cord  disease,  there 
is  a  reversal  of  thi&  process;  just  as  in  a  dying  tree  the  terminal 
branches,  those  most  distant  from  the  seat  of  nutrition,  are  the  first 
to  wither,  so  it  is  in  the  degenerating  nerve-ceU.  If  one  traces  the 
structure  of  nerve-cells  throughout  the  zoological  series,  there  is  also 
seen  an  increase  in  their  complexity,  and  tibe  number  of  points  of 
contact,  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
branches,  multiplies  (fig.  177). 
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The  simplest  nerve-cells  known  are  termed  bipolar.  In  the  lower 
animalR  the  two  processes  come  off  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
cells ;  the  cell,  in  other  words,  appears  as  a  nucleated  enlargement  on 
the  course  of  a  nerve-fibre.  Fig.  178  (A)  shows  one  of  these  nerve- 
cells  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  pike.  The  cells  of  the 
Gasserian  and  spinal  gan^a  in  the  manmialian  embryo  are  also 
bipolar,  but  as  development  progresses,  the  two  branches  become 
fused  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  in  the  fully  formed  animal 
each  cell  appears  to  be  unipolar.  This  is  shown  in  a  more  diagram- 
matic way  in  fig.  159,  p.  169.    The  bifurcation  of  the  nerve-fibre  is 


Fio.  177. — Diftgnm  after  Ramon  y  Cajal  to  show  the  ontogenetic  (or  embiyological)  and  phylogenetio 
(i.e,  in  the  animal  series)  dev^pment  of  a  neuron.  A,  cerebiml  cell  of  frog ;  B,  newt ;  C,  monse ; 
D,  man.  As  the  place  in  the  soological  series  rises,  the  nearon  increases  in  complexity  and  In  the 
number  of  points  of  contact ;  this  is  prodaced  partly  by  an  increase  of  the  dendrons,  putly  by  an 
increase  in  the  side  branches  or  collaterals  of  Uie  axon,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  show  the  early  sta^ges  In  the 
development  of. a  similar  cell  in  the  human  embnro ;  the  first  branch  of  the  cell  to  appear  (in  a)  is 
the  axon ;  the  dendrons  are  later  outgrowths.  The  reversal  of  this  process  takes  place  In  primary 
degeneration. 


spoken  of  as  a  T-shaped  junction.  As  will  be  seen  in  fig.  178  (C), 
the  nerve  process  has  a  convoluted  course  on  the  surface  of  the  cell 
before  it  bifurcates.  In  these  ganglia  it  should  be  also  noted  that 
each  cell  is  enclosed  within  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  the  nuclei 
seen  are  those  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

The  majority  of  nerve-cells  foimd  in  the  body  are  multipolar. 
Here  the  cell  becomes  angular  or  stellate.  Fig.  179  shows  the  usual 
form  of  cell  present  in  sympathetic  gangUa.  From  the  angles  of  the 
cell,  branches  originate ;  the  majority  of  these  branches  divide  and 
subdivide  until  each  ends  in  an  arborescence  of  fine  twigs  or  fibrils ; 
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but  one  process,  and  one  proceas  only,  of  each  cell  becomes  the  axis 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre. 

Faasing  next  to  the  central  nervous  system,  we  here  again  find 
the  multipolar  cell  is  the  principal  kind  present 
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Fig,  180  shows  one  of  the  typical  multipolar  cells  of  the 
spinal  coid.  Here  again,  only  one  process  (a)  becomes  the  axis 
cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  and  the  others  break  up  into  arborisa- 
tions of  fibrils.  The  cells  have  a  finely  fibrillar  structure,  and  the 
fibrils  can  be  traced  into  the  axis  cylinder  process  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  cell  Between  the  fibrils  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
contains  a  number  of  angular  or  spindle-shaped  masses,  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes  like  methylene  blue.  They  are 
known  as  Niasrs  granules.  These  nerve-cells  often  contain,  especi- 
ally in  the  adult,  granules  of  pigment,  usually  yellow,  the  nature  of 
wtuch  has  not  been  determined. 
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In  preparatione  made  hy  Gh)lgi'8  chromate  of  silver  method,  the 
cells  and  their  processes  are  atained  an  intODBe  black  by  a  deposit  of 
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silver.    The  various  structures  in  the  cells  (nucleus,  granules,  fibrils, 
etc.),  are  not  visible  in  such  preparations,  but  the  great  advantage  of 
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the  method  is  that  it  eoables  one  to  follow  the  branches  to  their  finest 
ramifications.  It  is  thus  found  that  the  axis  cylinder  process  is  not 
unbranched,  as  represented  in 
fig.  180,  but  invariably  gives  off 
side-branches,  which  are  called 
eoUaUraia ;  these  pass  into  the 
a^JKCBiit  nerve-tiBBue.  The  axis 
cylinder  then  acquires  the 
sheaths,  and  thus  is  converted 
into  a  nerve-fibre.  This  nerve- 
fibre  BometiineB,  as  in  the  nerve- 
centres  after  a  more  or  less 
extended  course,  breaks  up  into 
a  terminal  arborescence  envelop- 
ing  other  nerve-cells;  the  col- 
laterals also  terminate  in  a 
similar  way.  The  longest  type 
of  axis  cylinder  is  that  which 


passes  away  from  the  nerre-centrf^ 
and  gete  bound  up  with  otiier 
similarly  sheathed  axis  cylinders 
te  form  a  nerve;  but  all  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  an  arbor- 
escence of  fibriU  in  various  ^^  „j._c„b^ 
end  -  organs  (end-plates,  muscle  >>>;,o<^'i 
spindles,  etc.). 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  the  nerve-cells  are  various  in 
shape  and  size,  but  the  most  characteristic  cells  are  pyramidal  in 
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Bhapa  They  are  especially  large  and  numerous  In  what  are  called 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain.  "DiB  apex  of  Hie  cell  is  directed  to  the 
surface ;  the  apical  procesB  is  long  and  tapering,  and  finally  breaks 
up  into  fibrils  that  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  {tangential 
jAna).  From  the  lower  aisles  and  other  parts  branching  processes 
originate ;  the  axis  cylinder  comes  off  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
(See  figs.  181, 182). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellom  contains  a  large  number  of 
small  nerve-cells,  and  one  layer  of  laige  cells.  These  are  flask-shaped, 
and  are  called  the  edla  </  Pierkinjt.    The  neck  of  tiie  flask  breaks  up 


into  branches,  and  the  axis  cylinder  process  comes  off  from  the  base 
of  the  flask  (fig.  183> 

The  whole  nervous  system  consists  of  nerve-cells  and  their 
branches,  supported  by  nenrt^Ua  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
by  connective  tissue  in  the  nerves.  Some  of  the  processes  of  a 
neire-oell  break  up  almost  immediately  into  smaller  branches  ending 
in  arborescencea  of  fine  twigs;  these  branches,  which  used  to  be 
called  protoplasmic  processes,  are  now  termed  dendront.  One  branch 
becomes  the  long  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibie,  but  it  also  ultimately 
terminates  in  an  arborisation ;  it  is  called  the  axis  eylinder  process, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  axon.    The  term  neuron  or  neurons  is  applied  to 
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NERYE-CENTBBS 

The  nerve-centrea  consist  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  they  are 
characterised  by  containing  nerve-cells,  from  which  the  nerve-fibres 
of  the  nerves  originate.  Small  collections  of  nerve-cells  are  found 
also  in  portions  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  where  they  are 
called  ganglia.  The  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  instances  of  these. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  The  nerves  which  take  origin  from  the 
brain  are  called  cranial  nerves ;  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  these ;  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  olfactoiy,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves,  are  nerves 
of  special  sense ;  others  supply  the  region  of  tJie  head  with  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  One  pair  (the  tenth),  called  the  pneumogastric 
or  vagus  nerves,  are  mednly  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  and  a  part  of  another  pair  (the  eleventh),  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  unites  with  the  vagus  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion. We  shall  in  our  subsequent  study  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
and  other  organs  have  frequently  to  allude  to  these  nerves.  The 
first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic)  arise 
from  the  cerebrum.  The  remaining  ten  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
district  of  grey  matter  called  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  tract  of  grey  matter  is  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain  where  it  joins  the  spinal  cord;  this 
portion  of  the  brain  is  called  the  Bulh  or  Medulla  oblongata. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  arranged  in  pairs,  31  in  number.  Their 
general  structure  and  functions  we  have  already  studied  (pp.  159-162). 

The  more  intimate  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  shall 
consider  at  length  in  subsequent  chaptera  For  the  present  we  shall 
deal  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  nerve-centres,  both  as 
regards  structure  and  function. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  called  respectively  whiU 
matter  and  grey  matter, 
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White  matter  ia  oomposed  of  medollated  nerve-fibres,  which  differ 
is  fltructnre  from  the  medul- 
lated   fibres    of    nerve    by 
having  no  primitive  sheaui 
(neorilenunB). 

Qrey  matter  is  the  true 
oeotral  material  so  far  as  re- 
gards fonotioii;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  part  which 
receives  and  sends  out 
nervous  impulses;  it  is 
characterised  by  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  nerve- 
cells. 

In  the  brain  the  grey 
matter  is  chiefly  situated 
on  the  surface,  formii^ 
what  is  called  the  cortex; 
the  white  matter  and  cer- 
tain subsidiary  masses  of 
^y  matter  are  in  the 
mterior. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  the 
grey  matter  is  in  the  in- 
terior, the  white  matter 
ontside. 

In  both  grey  and  white 
matter  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres  are  supported 
by  a  peculiar  tissue  which 
is  called  neuroglia.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  and  fibres, 
the  latter  being  prolonged 
from  the  cells.  Some  of  the 
fibres  are  radially  arranged. 
They  start  from  the  outer 
ends  of  the  ciliated  epithe- 
hnm  cells  that  line  the 
central  canal  of  the  spiral 
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part  of  the  cord  which  controls  the  arm  movements,  and  terminates 
by  arborising  around  small  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu 

(P.C.C.);  thence  the  im- 
pulse is  transferred  to  the 
large  motor  cells  of  the 
anterior  comu  (A.C.C.), 
and  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  is  formed  by  the 
motor  nerve-fibres  to  the 
muscular  fibres  (M).  The 
spinal  cord  cells  are  thus 
surrounded  by  arborisa- 
tions (synapses),  derived 
not  only  from  the  sensory 
nerves  but  by  fibres  from 
the  upper  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  now 
see  how  it  is  possible  that 
reflex  actions  in  the  cord 
may  be  controlled  by  im- 
pulses from  the  brain. 

The  system  of  relays 
is  still  more  complicated 
in  the  case  of  sensory  im- 
pulses, as  we  shall  see  later 
on;  the  same  is  true  for 
the  motor  path  to  involun- 
tary muscle,  accessory  cell- 
stations  being  situated  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

We  may  now  return  for 
a  moment  to  the  subject  of 
degeneration.  If  the  nerve- 
fibre  is  cut  off  from  its 
1*^  connection  with  the  spinal 
nerve-cell,  the  peripheral 
end  d^enerates  as  far  as 
the  muscle. 

Suppose,  now,  the  pyra- 
midal  fibre  were  cut  across, 
the  piece  still  attached  to  the  brain-cell  would  remain  in  a  compara- 
tively normal  condition,  but  the  peripheral  end  would  d^enerate  as 
far  as  the  next  synapse.  We  can  thus  use  the  degeneration  method 
to  trace  out  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  white  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system.    The  histological  change  in  the  fibres  is  here  the  same 


Fio.  185.— Diagimm  of  the  neurons  of  the  motor  path. 
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as  that  already  described  in  the  nerves,  except  that,  as  there  is  no 
primitive  sheath,  there  can  be  no  multiplication  of  its  nuclei;  there 
is  instead  an  overgrowth  of  neuroglia.  D^enerated  tracts  conse- 
quently stain  differently  from  healthy  white  matter,  and  can  be  by 
this  means  easily  traced. 

Another  method  of  research  which  leads  to  the  same  results  as 
the  degeneration  method  is  called  the  embryological  method.  The 
nerve-fibres  which  grow  from  different  groups  of  nerve-cells  become 
fully  developed  at  different  dates,  and  so,  by  examining  brains  and 
cords  of  embryos  of  different  ages,  one  is  able  to  make  out  indivi- 
dual tracts  before  they  have  blended  in  the  general  mass  of  white 
matter. 

We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject  when  later  on  we  are 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  detail 

The  Law  of  Axipeial  Conduction. 

A  general  law  has  been  laid  down  by  van  G^huchten  and  Cajal, 
that  all  nerve  impulses  are  axipetal,  that  is,  they  pass  towards  the 
attachment  of  the  axon,  by  which  they  leave  the  body  of  the  cell. 
In  other  words,  the  direction  of  an  impulse  is  towards  the  body  of 
the  cell  in  the  dendrons,  and  away  from  it  in  the  axon.  When  we 
further  consider  that  every  nervous  pathway  is  formed  of  a  chain  of 
cells,  and  that  the  impulse  always  takes  the  ''  forward  direction,"  we 
see  that  there  is  what  we  may  compare  to  a  valved  action  which 
permits  the  passage  of  impulses  in  one  direction  only.  The  synapses 
are  the  situations  of  these  so-ccdled  valves. 

On  the  onward  propagation  of  a  nerve  impulse  through  a  chain 
of  neurons,  its  passage  is  delayed  at  each  synapse,  hence  there  is 
additional  "  lost  time  "  at  each  of  these  blocks.  The  relative  number 
of  the  blocks  furnishes  a  key  to  the  differences  found  in  reaction 
time  for  different  reflexes  and  psychical  processes.  This  we  may 
illustrate  by  two  examples,  one  taken  from  the  frog,  the  other  from 
man. 

1.  If  a  frog^s  posterior  root  is  stimulated,  the  time  lost  in  the 
spinal  cord  when  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  same  side  contracts  is 
0'008  49ec.;  if  the  opposite  gastrocnemius  contracts,  the  additional 
lost  time  is  0*004  sec.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  latter  case,  two 
extra  synapses  have  to  be  jumped,  the  delay  at  each  is  0002  sec. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  man  the  total  length  of  the 
pathway  to  the  brain  is  approximately  the  same,  and  so  the  reaction 
times  might  be  expected  to  be  equal ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
reaction  time  in  response  to  a  sudden  sound  is  0150  sec.,  in  response 
to  a  sudden  flash  of  light  0195  sec.  The  greater  delay  in  response 
to  a  visual  stimulus  dSrectly  corresponds  to  the  greater  number  of 
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synapses  through  which  it  has  to  travel  (see  later,  on  the  structure 
of  the  visual  and  auditory  mechanisms). 

The  valved  condition  of  nervous  paths  also  explains  another 
difficulty.  We  have  seen  on  p.  164  that  under  certain  circumstances 
a  nervous  impulse  will  travel  in  both  directions  along  a  nerve.  Tet 
when  we  stimulate  the  motor  fibres  in  an  anterior  spinal  root,  the 
only  efifect  is  a  contraction  of  muscles ;  there  is  no  effect  propagated 
backwards  in  the  spinal  cord.  No  doubt  a  nervous  impulse  does 
travel  backwards  to  the  anterior  horn  cells,  but  it  is  there  extin- 
guished, it  cannot  jump  the  synapses  backwards,  and  there  is  no 
negative  variation  to  be  detected  in  a  galvanometer  connected  to  the 
pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord. 

The  law  of  axipetal  conduction  is  no  doubt  true  for  the  majority 
of  neurons.  But  there  is  at  any  rate  one  very  striking  exception, 
namely,  in  the  neurons  of  the  spinal  ganglia;  here  the  impulse 
passes  to  the  body  of  the  cell  by  one  axon  from  the  periphery,  and 
away  from  it  to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  other.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  the  peripheral  process  is  really  a  dendron  because  it  conducts 
impulses  centripetally,  is  simply  arguing  in  a  circle. 

The  Signiflcance  of  Nissl's  Granules. 

If  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  sections  obtained  from  the  hardened  pieces  are  stained  by  means 
of  methylene  blue,  the  nerve-cells  exhibit  a  characteristic  appearance. 
The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  take  up  the  blue  stain,  but  the  total 
amount  of  chromatin  present  in  the  nucleus  is  not  large,  except  in 
embryonic  nerve-cells ;  throughout  the  cell  body  a  number  of  angular- 
shaped  masses,  which  are  termed  NissFs  granules,  are  also  stained 
blue.  These  extend  some  distance  into  the  dendrons,  but  not  into 
the  axon.  The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  termed 
chramatoplasm,  or  chromophilic  material.  The  existence  of  granules 
in  cells  which  have  an  affinity  for  basic  dyes  such  as  methylene  blue 
is  not  at  all  common ;  the  granules  in  the  majority  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  for  instance,  have  an  affinity  for  acid  dyes.  Micro- 
chemical  methods  have  shown  that  the  main  constituent  of  the  Nissl 
granules  is  an  iron-containing  nucleo-protein.  The  name  kineto- 
plasm  has  been  given  to  it  by  Marinesco  in  order  to  express  the  idea 
that  it  forms  a  source  of  energy  to  the  cell  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  granules  are  composed,  forming  as 
it  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cell-contents,  and  made  of  a 
material  in  which  nuclein  forms  an  important  constituent,  is  intimately 
related  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  neuron.  Some  have  even 
compared  it  to  the  granular  material  which  is  present  in  secreting 
cells;  in  these  cells  before  secretion  occurs,  the  granules  accumulate, 
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and  during  the  act  of  aeoretion  they  are  dischai^ed  and  converted 
into  constituents  of  the  secretion.  It  ia  stated  by  some  observers 
that  the  Nissl  granules  are  used  «p  during  the  discharge  ol  energy 
from  nerve-cells,  and  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  if  the  cells  are 
examined  after  an  epileptic  fit,  in  which  there  has  been  a  very  massive 
discharge  of  impulses,  the  Nissl  granules  have  disappeared,  or  st 
least  broken  up  into  fine  dust-like  particles,  so  that  the  cell  presents 
a  more  uniform  blue  staining.  This  is  called  chromatolysis  (see 
fig.  186).  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to  a  transfor- 
mation associated  with  intense  activity,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
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caused  by  venosity  of  the  blood.  The  cells  are  very  sensitive  to 
altered  vascular  conditions ;  aniemia,  for  instance,  produces  a  similar 
change  accompanied  with  swelhng  of  the  cell,  and  swelling  and  in 
extr^e  cases  extrusion  of  the  nucleus. 

The  most  convincing  observations  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
fatigue  in  producing  chromatolysis  have  been  made  on  bees ;  their 
nerve-cells  are  rich  in  chromophiJic  material  when  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  hive  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  this  material  is  much  reduced  in  quantity. 

By  this  sensitive  method  neurologists  have  been  able  to  identify 
changes  in  the  cells  which  could  not  be  detected  by  the  previous 
noethods  of  staining.  Thus  the  cells  have  been  examined  in  various 
»,  or  after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  and 
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valuable  results  have  been  obtamed  We  will,  however,  be  content 
with  alluding  to  only  one  pathological  condition,  namely,  that  pro- 
duced by  extremely  high  fever  (hyperpyrexia);  in  this  condition 
chromatolysis  is  very  marked  and  is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  proteins  of  the  cell-protoplasm  by  the  high  temperature. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  Nissl  granules  are  present 
as  such  in  the  living  cell,  or  whether  they  are  artifacts  produced  by 
the  fixative  action  of  strong  alcohol.  But,  whichever  view  is  correct, 
the  method  is  a  valuable  one,  and  Nissl's  views  on  this  question 
appear  to  be  indisputable :  they  are  briefly  as  follows : — Healtiiy  cells 
fixed  and  stained  in  a  constant  manner  will  appear  the  same  under 
constant  optical  conditions,  and  the  appearances  then  seen  form  the 
equivalent  of  such  healthy  ceUs  during  Ufa  It  follows  that  if  the 
cells  prepared  by  the  same  method  and  examined  under  the  same 
conditions  show  a  difference  from  the  equivalent  or  symbol  of  healthy 
cells,  the  difference  is  the  measure  of  some  change  that  has  occurred 
during  life.  The  view  most  generaUy  held  is  that  the  granules  are 
artifacts,  and  that  the  actual  Nissl  substance  in  the  living  nerve-cell 
is  a  fluid  plasm  of  rich  nutritive  value  to  the  fibrils. 

Chromatolysis  alone  is  not  indicative  of  ceU  destruction,  and  a 
cell  may  recover  its  function  afterwards.  The  integrity  of  the 
nucleus  and  of  the  fibrils  between  which  the  Nissl  sul»tance  lies  is 
much  more  important  to  the  actual  vitality  of  the  cell. 

When  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut  across,  the  distal  segment  undergoes 
Wallerian  degeneration ;  this  is  an  acute  changa  But  the  nerven^ell 
and  the  piece  of  the  nerve-fibre  still  attached  to  it  do  not  remain  un- 
affected. If  regeneration  of  the  fibre,  and  restoration  of  function 
takes  place,  no  change  is  observable.  But  if  regeneration  does  not 
occur  (and  it  never  takes  place  in  the  central  nervous  system),  the 
cell  and  its  processes  undergo  a  slow  chronic  wasting;  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  this  distise  atrophy  is  chromatolysis. 

Classiflcation  of  Nerve-oells  according  to  their  Function. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  classification  of  the  nerve-cells 
already  given,  Schafer  separates  them  into  four  chief  classes  on  a 
physiological  basis : — 

1.  Afferent  root-cells. 

2.  Efferent  root-cells. 

3.  Intermediary  cells. 

4.  Distributing  cells. 

1.  Afferent  root-cells, — Originally  such  cells  are  situated  at  the 
periphery,  and  are  connected  with  a  process  or  afferent  fibre  which 
passes  to  and  arborises  among  the  nerve-cells  of  the  central  nervous 
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syBtem.    This  primitive  condition  is  well  seen  in  the  earthworm,  and 
persists  in  the  olfactory  cells  of  all  vertebratea 

As  evolution  progresses,  the  peripheral  cell  sinks  below  the  in- 
tegument, leaving  a  process  at  the  siurface ;  this  is  seen  in  the  worm 
Nereis  (see  fig.  187).    Ultimately  in  the  vertebrates  the  body  of  the 


Earth-worm 


Nereis 


Vertebrate 


Pio.  187.— Diagram  to  Ulastrate  th«  primitive  conditions  of  the  aflbront  n«rve>cell,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  becomes  altered  in  the  process  of  evolution.  (After  Retxios.)  I,  integument ;  C,  central 
nervous  system ;  the  arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  passes. 

cell  approaches  close  to  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  spinal 
ganglion  of  the  posterior  root,  and  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve-fibre 
IS  correspondingly  longer. 

The  afferent  root-cells,  such  as  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and 
the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  cranial  nerves,  are  peculiar  in 
possessing  no  dendrons. 

2.  EffermU  root-cells, — ^The  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  instances  of  these ;  their  axons  go  directly  to  muscle  fibres. 

3.  Intermediary  cells, — ^These  receive  impulses  from  afferent 
cells,  and  transmit  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  other 
intermediary  cells  to  efferent  cells.  The  majority  of  the  ceUs  of  the 
brain  and  cord  come  under  this  heading ;  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
association  and  coordination,  and  thus  their  activity  underlies 
psychical  phenomen€k 

4.  DistrHmting  cells. — These  are  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  they  are  situated  outside  the  central  nervous  system ;  they 
receive  impulses  from  efferent  cells  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  distribute  them  to  involuntary  muscles  and  secreting  glands. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  AUTONOMIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to 
sympathetic  nerves.  These  nerves  govern  the  processes  in  the  body 
over  which  we  have  no  voluntary  control.  They  innervate  cardiac 
muscle,  the  plain  muscle  in  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the 
walls  of  other  contractile  viscera  such  as  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  bladder,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  Secretory  nerve-fibres 
also  come  into  the  same  category.  In  the  chapters  which  im- 
mediately follow  this  one,  we  shall  be  studying  such  organs,  organs 
which  carry  on  the  vegetative  functions  of  life  as  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  call  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  at  the  outset,  we 
should  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  nervous  mechanism  involved 
in  controlling  and  regulating  these  functions. 

The  sympathetic  system  proper  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  or 
collections  of  nerve-cells,  situated  on  ecu^h  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  These  ganglia  correspond  roughly  with  the  spinal  seg- 
ments ;  the  uppermost  is  called  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the 
next  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  ;  these  are  the  only  two  ganglia  in 
the  cervical  region  in  the  dog ;  in  man  there  is  a  middle  cervical 
ganglion  in  addition.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  connected  to 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  (a  large  ganglion  sometimes  called  the 
ganglion  stellatum)  by  fibres,  some  of  which  go  in  front  of,  and  others 
behind  the  subclavian  artery;  this  ring  around  the  artery  is  called 
the  annvius  of  Vieuseens;  after  this  the  correspondence  of  the 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerve  roots  is  more  exact,  and  we  finally  reach 
the  ganglion  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  the  ganglion  coccygeum. 

All  these  ganglia  (with  the  possible  exception  in  some  animals  of 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion)  send  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  to  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  communicating  strands  between  the  ganglia 
and  the  spinal  nerves  are  termed  the  rami  commmiicantes.  The 
rami  communicantes  are  divided  into  white  and  grey.  The  white 
rami  consist  of  meduUated  fibres  of  small  diameter;  the  grey  rami 
consist  mainly  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

The  sympathetic  chain,  then,  is  a  system  of  ganglia  longitudinally 
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arranged,  and  these  ganglia  are  called  the  vertebral  or  the  lateral 
ganglia. 

In  conneotion  with  the  lateral  chain  are  other  outlying  ganglia, 
such  as  the  semilunar  ganglion,  from  which  the  coeliac  plexus  takes 
origin ;  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion,  from  which  the  hypogastric  nerve  takes  origin.  These 
outlying  ganglia  are  called  the  collateral  or  the  prevertebral  ganglia. 
These  differ  from  the  lateral  ganglia  in  not  sending  any  fibres  back 
to  the  spinal  nerves;  their  fibres  pass  onwards  to  the  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Finally,  there  are  ganglia  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  organs 
themselves,  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  heart  wall,  and  those  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  plexuses  of 
Auerbach  and  of  Meissner).  By  some,  these  ganglia  are  included 
with  the  collateral  ganglia,  but  it  appears  better  for  descriptive 
purposes  to  speak  of  them  as  (Haskell  does,  as  a  third  group,  and 
name  them  the  terminal  ganglia. 

The  sympathetic  system  thus  consists  of  three  sets  of  ganglia 
with  strands  connecting  them  together,  and  all  come  into  ultimate 
connection  with  fibres  that  leave  the  spinal  cord. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  ganglia  which  are  related 
anatomically  in  a  similar  way  to  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and 
physiologiciy  with  the  involuntary  muscles  and  glands  in  the'head 
region  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 
Thus  we  have  the  ciliary  ganglion  in  connection  with  the  third 
cranial  nerve;  then  there  are  such  ganglia  as  the  spheno-palatine, 
otic,  and  submaxillary,  in  connection  with  other  cranial  nerves. 

It  has  been  considered  wise  not  to  extend  the  term  sympathetic 
to  these,  but  to  include  both  them  and  the  sympathetic  system  under 
one  common  term,  and  Langley's  suggestion  that  this  word  should  be 
autoTtomie  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  The  word  indicates 
that  they  possess  a  certain  power  of  self-government,  and  are  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  impulses  that  pass  to  the  involuntary  musculature  of  the 
body  arise  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  travel  to  the  ganglia 
of  the  autonomic  system  by  means  of  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres ; 
the  diameter  of  these  fibres  varies  from  1*8  to  3-6  /a;  the  fibres 
therefore  contrast  with  the  motor  fibres  which  pass  to  voluntary 
muscles;  the  diameter  of  these  being  14  to  19  /x  (see  fig.  95,  p.  81). 
There  is  a  further  contrast  in  the  two  cases;  the  motor  fibres  to 
voluntary  muscles  pass  uninterruptedly  from  the  brain  or  cord  until 
they  terminate  in  the  end-plates  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The 
autonomic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  terminate  by  arborising  around 
cells  in  one  or  other  of  the  autonomic  ganglia,  and  from  the  ganglion 
cells  a  fresh  relay  of  nerve-fibres  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the 
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involuntary  musclea  There  is  thus  an  extra  cell-station  or  synaptic 
junction  outside  the  central  nervous  system  altogether.  The 
autonomic  path,  in  other  words,  consists  of  two  neurons ;  one  from 
the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglion,  and  a  second  from  the 
ganglion  to  the  peripheral  tissue.  The  first  axon  is  termed  the  pre- 
ganglionic  fibre;  the  second,  the  post-ganglionic  fiJ>re.  The  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  are  fine  medullated  ones,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  are  usually  non-medullated,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

The  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the 
following  four  regions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

1.  From  the  mid-brain,  issuing  therefrom  by  the  third  cranial 
nerve  (motor  oculi). 

2.  From  the  medulla  oblongata,  issuing  therefrom  in  the  seventh 
(facial),  ninth  (glosso-pharyngeal),  tenth  (vagus),  and  eleventh  (spinal 
accessory)  nerves. 

3.  From  the  thoracic  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  passing  from  these  by 
the  white  rami  conmiunicantes  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  These 
occur  in  all  the  nerves  from  the  first  or  second  thoracic,  as  far 
down  as  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 

4.  From  the  sacral  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  issuing  therefrom  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and 
thence  passing  by  white  rami  communicantes  to  sympathetic 
ganglia ;  these  fibres  supply  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus,  and 
urino-genital  organs  in  the  pelvis,  and  they  constitute  the  nervi 
erigentes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  spinal  district  white  rami  com- 
municantes only  occur  in  certain  regions :  but  all  the  spinal  nerves 
have  grey  rami  which  consist  of  post-ganglionic  fibres  returning  to 
the  spinal  nerves  for  distribution  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body 
wall,  to  the  muscles  which  erect  the  hairs  (pilo-motor  nerves),  and  to 
the  sweat  glands  of  the  skin. 

The  general  arrangement  of  such  nerves  is  represented  in  fig.  188. 

The  cell-station  of  any  particular  pre-ganglionic  fibre  is  not 
necessarily  situated  in  the  first  ganglion  to  which  it  passes;  the 
fibres  of  the  white  ramus  communicans  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve, 
for  instance,  do  not  all  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  second  thoracic 
ganglion,  but  may  pass  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  chain  to  a 
more  or  less  distant  ganglion  before  they  terminate  by  arborising 
around  its  cells.  It  therefore  follows  that  fibres  that  leave  any 
given  spinal  nerve  by  its  white  ramus,  do  not  necessarily  return  as 
post-ganglionic  fibres  by  the  grey  ramus  to  the  same  spinal  nerve, 
although,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  diagram,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  doing  so  in  fig.  188. 
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Pio.  188.— DiagTAm  of  the  autonomic  path  In  the  sptiuti  region.  A.C.C.  anterior  cornnal  cell  giving 
rise  to  a  laive  motor  nerve-flbre  which  is  distributed  to  voluntary  muscle  (Y.H.).  I.L.T.  a 
small  cell  or  the  intermedlo>lateral  tract  giving  rise  to  a  small  mednllated  nerve*flbre  which 
leaves  the  cord  by  an  anterior  root,  and  leaves  the  anterior  root  by  the  white  ramus  (W.B.) ;  it 
terminates  by  arborising  around  cells  in  a  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  chain.  From  these  cells 
freah  non-meduUated  axons  continue  the  impulse,  and  retom  to  the  spinal  nerve  by  the  grey 
ramus  (O.B.)  being  finally  distributed  to  involuntary  muscular  fibres  (I.M.).  The  pre-ganglionic 
path  is  coloured  red,  the  post>gangllonic  blue.  To  complete  the  diagram,  a  posterior  root^flbro  is 
also  shown  with  its  parent  cell  in  a  spinal  ganglion. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  manj  fibres  of  the  white  rami  which  enter 
the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  and  pass  through  them  without  com- 
municating with  their  cells  at  all,  and  never  return  to  the  spinal 
nerves  hj  grey  rami  Thej  pass  out  of  the  lateral  chain  either  to 
collateral  or  even  terminal  ganglia  before  reaching  their  cell-stations, 
whence  they  emerge  as  post-ganglionic  fibres.  This  is  the  case  for 
the  sympathetic  supply  of  the  blood-vessels  of  and  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera,  and  is 
therefore  true  for  such  important  nerves  as  the  cardiac  accelerators, 
the  splanchnics,  and  the  nervi  erigentes. 

fig.  189  shows  the  course  of  the  splanchnic  fibres,  and  will 
assist  the  student  in  grasping  this  method  of  distribution. 

The  great  majority  are  arranged  as  in  A,  that  is  to  say  they  have 
their  cell-stations  in  the  solar  ganglion.  Comparatively  few  are 
arranged  as  in  B,  where  some  fibres  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations 
until  they  arrive  at  the  terminal  ganglion  situated  in  the  walls  of  the 
viscus  (for  instance,  the  pancreas)  to  which  they  are  distributed.  A 
few  possiblv  and  occasionally  are  arranged  as  in  C,  with  a  cell-station 
for  some  ot  their  branches  in  the  lateral  sympathetic  chain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  any  post-ganglionic  fibre  is  traced  back- 
wards, there  is  one  and  only  one  cell-station  between  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve  fibrils. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  have  all  these  facts  been 
ascertained ;  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  follow  the  individual 
fibres  with  the  microscope,  and  still  less  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
method  above  all  others  which  has  proved  successful  in  solving  the 
problem  is  the  nicotine  method,  originally  introduced  by  Langley 
and  Dickinson,  and  employed  since  by  Langley  mainly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.  K.  Anderson. 

The  Nicotine  Method. — Nicotine  in  small  doses  paralyses  nerve- 
cells,  but  not  nerve-fibres.  Before  the  paralytic  effect  of  nicotine 
comes  on,  it  excites  the  nerve-cells,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  blood- 
vessels causes  a  general  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  of  arterial  pressure.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertsdnty 
whether  the  drug  produces  these  effects  on  the  nerve-cells  themselves 
or  on  the  terminal  arborisations  (synapses)  of  the  fibres  that  sur- 
round them,  or  on  receptive  substances  (see  p.  168)  either  in  the 
cells  or  present  at  the  synaptic  junctions.  But  whichever  of  these 
modes  of  action  is  the  correct  one,  the  main  result  is  the  same ;  a 
nervous  impulse  which  reaches  a  ganglion  by  a  pre-ganglionic  fibre 
cannot  get  across  to  the  corresponding  post-gangliomc  fibres  if  the 
animal  is  poisoned  with  nicotine.  Stimulation  of  the  anterior  nerve- 
roots,  or  of  the  white  rami  no  longer  produces  movements  of  the 
involuntary  muscular  tissues,  because  the  paralysed  cell-stations  act 
as  blocks  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulses.    If,  however,  post- 
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ganglionic  fibres  are  stimulated,  the  usual  effects  (for  instance, 
constriction  of  blood-vessels,  erection  of  the  hairs,  etc.)  take  place. 
If  instead  of  injecting  nicotine  into  the  circulation,  and  so  producing 
a  general  effect,  the  nicotine  is  painted  over  one  or  more  ganglia, 
there  will  be  a  block  in  those  fibres  only  which  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  those  particular  ganglia.  By  patiently  examining  all  the 
ganglia  in  this  way  in  turn,  stimulating  the  fibres  that  enter  it  and 
those  that  leave  it,  Langley  and  his  colleagues,  after  years  of  work, 
have  been  successful  in  localising  the  cell-stations  on  most  of  the 
autonomic  paths  in  the  body. 

We  shall  in  later  chapters  be  considering  the  autonomic  nerve 
supply  of  the  individual  organs,  but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to 
state  in  a  general  way  the  main  course  of  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves;  we  have  seen  that  the  outflow  from  the  central  nervous 
system  occurs  in  four  regions,  and  therefore  we  may  take  these 
seriatim. 

1.  The  autonomic  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  mid-brain. — 
These  emerge  by  the  third  nerve ;  the  pre-ganglionic  fibres  pass  to 
the  ciliary  ganglion;  the  post-ganglionic  arising  from  the  cells  of 
this  ^n^on  run  in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  supply  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  (sphincter  iridis  and  ciliary  muscle). 

2.  The  atUonomie  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  medulla 
oblongata. — These  emerge  by  the  following  nerves : — 

(a)  Seventh  and  ninth  nerves.  These  supply  the  blood-vessels 
with  vaso-dilator  fibres  and  also  the  secreting  glands  in  the  nose  and 
mouth  r^on.  Many  of  these  fibres  (for  instance,  those  in  the 
chorda  tympani)  get  bound  up  with  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
are  distributed  with  them.  The  ganglia  on  the  course  of  these 
fibres  are  the  spheno-palatine,  otic,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
ganglia. 

{b)  Tenth  and  eleventh  nerves.  These  are  distributed  by  the 
branches  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
part  of  the  intestine,  to  the  bronchial  muscles,  to  the  heart,  and  to 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretory  mechanism.  Here  our  know- 
ledge of  the  localisation  of  the  cell-stations  is  not  so  exact  as  it  is  in 
other  parts ;  some  of  the  fibres  appear  to  have  their  cell-stations  in 
the  ganglion  on  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  but  in  most  cases  they  do  not 
become  post-ganglionic  until  the  terminal  ganglia  in  the  walls  of  the 
various  organs  mentioned  are  reached. 

3.  The  autonomic  fibres  which  arise  from  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
spinal  cord, — ^These  constitute  the  best  known  of  the  autonomic 
fibres,  and  we  may  describe  them  siccording  to  their  distribution 
under  the  following  two  headings : — 

{a)  The  white  rami  leave  the  spinal  nerves  and  find  their  cell- 
stations  in  lateral  ganglia,  returning  by  the  grey  rami  for  distribution 
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to  the  involuntary  musoular  tissue  and  glands  in  the  body  walls  and 
skin. 

Thus  in  the  lateral  chain  of  ganglia  we  find  the  cells  on  the 
course  of  the  pilo-motor  nerves,  of  the  nerves  to  the  sweat  glands, 
possibly  of  the  splenic  nerves,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  the  vaso- 
constrictors of  the  head,  limbs,  and  body  wall.  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
Gaskell  suggested  that  the  lateral  chain  should  be  called  the  chain  of 
vaso-motor  ganglia.  In  ^neral  terms  the  cell-stations  are  situated 
in  ganglia  that  correspond  with  the  various  spinal  segments ;  those 
for  the  lower  limbs,  for  instance,  being  further  down  the  chain  than 
those  for  the  trunk  and  upper  limb.  The  vaso-constrictor  fibres 
destined  for  the  head>  ascend  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  do  not 
reach  their  cell-station  until  they  arrive  at  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion. 

(b)  The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  traverse  the  lateral  ganglia,  and 
emerge  still  as  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  which  find  their  cell-stations  in 
more  or  less  outljring  ganglia  (collateral  or  terminal).  We  have 
already  taken  the  splanchnic  nerve  as  one  example  of  this  mode  of 
distribution ;  the  nerve  contains  inter  alia  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres, 
and  visoero-inhibitory  fibres  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerve  arises  in  a  similar  way  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
ganglion  and  joins  the  pelvic  plexua  The  medullated  pre- 
ganglionic fibres  of  this  nerve  arise  from  the  upper  lumbar  nerve- 
roots. 

4.  Hie  autonomic  nerve-fibres  which  arise  from  the  sacral  region  of 
the  spinal  cord. — ^The  pre-ganglionic  fibres  emerge  in  the  white  rami 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  Thev  pass  through 
the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain  without  forming  connections 
with  any  cells  there,  and  they  pass  on  as  the  nervus  erigens,  or  pelvic 
nerve,  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  supply  vaso- 
dilator fibres  to  the  external  generative  organs  (whence  its  name),  to 
the  rectum  and  anus,  and  motor  fibres  to  the  musculature  of  the 
descending  colon  and  rectum,  and.  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  small 
scattered  ganglia  of  the  pelvic  plexus,  or  in  terminal  ganglia  in  the 
walls  of  the  viscera  they  supply. 

Looking  at  the  involuntary  muscles  for  a  moment  from  a 
rather  diflferent  point  of  view,  we  see  that  they  (or  most  of  them) 
diflFer  from  the  voluntary  muscles  in  being  supplied  by  two  sets  of 
nerve-fibres  with  opposite  functions.  In  the  case  of  the  heart,  we 
have  an  accelerator  set  which  course  through  the  sympathetic,  and 
an  inhibitory  set  which  course  through  the  vagus.  In  the  case  of 
the  blood-vessels,  we  have  an  accelerator  set  caUed  vaso-constrictors, 
and  an  inhibitory  set  called  vaso-dilators.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
tractile viscera  we  have  also  viscero-accelerator  and  viscero-inhibitory, 
which  respectively  hasten  and  lessen  their  peristaltic  movements. 
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Adopting  (raskell's  nomeDcIatore,  we  maj  term  the  accelerator 
groups  of  nerves  katdbolicy  because  they  increase  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  they  supply,  bringing  about  an  increase  of  wear  and  tear 
and  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  waste  materials,  the  products  of 
their  activity.  The  inhibitory  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ana- 
bolicy  as  they  produce  a  condition  of  rest  in  the  tissues  they  supply, 
and  so  give  an  opportunity  for  repair,  or  constructive  metabolism. 

As  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  it,  the  cell- 
stations  of  the  anabolic  nerves  are  in  collateral  or  terminal  ganglia, 
whereas  the  cell-stations  for  katabolic  nerves  are  in  the  lateral  chain, 
or  in  some  cases  in  collateral  ganglia. 

Our  descriptions  and  diagrams  have  further  shown  us  that  post- 
ganglionic fibres  are  more  numerous  than  pre-ganglionic  fibres,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  main  object  served  by  the  ganglia  on  the 
autonomic  nerves.  Nature  has,  as  it  were,  before  her  the  problem 
of  supplying  with  nerves  the  vast  mass  of  muscles  in  the  body,  and 
the  space  at  her  command  in  the  various  exits  from  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal  does  not  allow  of  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
outflow  from  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  difliculty  is  met  to  some  extent  by  the  branching  of  the  out- 
flowing nerve-fibres,  and  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  this 
appears  to  be  sufficient.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  electrical  organ  of  the  Malapterurus,  where  the  millions 
of  its  subdivisions  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  all  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  a  single  axis  cylinder  process  originating  from  a  single 
giant  nerve-cell  in  the  brain. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  there  is  an 
additional  means  of  distribution,  for  each  fibre  that  leaves  the 
central  nervous  system  arborises  around  a  number  of  cells  in  the 
autonomic  ganglia,  and  thus  the  impulse  is  transferred  to  a  large 
number  of  new  axis  cylinder  processes. 

The  name  sympathetic  was  originally  bestowed  on  the  system  of 
nerves  we  are  considering,  because  the  ganglia  were  believed  to  be 
the  centres  for  reflex  actions,  or  sympathetic  actions  as  they  were 
formerly  designated. 

During  their  work  on  autonomic  nerves  Langley  and  Anderson 
have  once  more  investigated  this  ancient  question,  but  the  only 
instances  where  such  a  thing  seemed  possible  were  the  following : — 
When  all  the  nervous  connections  of  t^e  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion 
are  divided  except  the  hypogastric  nerves,  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  one  hypogastric  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the  efferent 
path  to  which  is  the  other  hypogastric  nerve.  But  the  action  is 
not  truly  reflex;  it  is  caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  central 
ends  of  motor-fibres  which  issue  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  which 
after  passing    through    the  ganglion  send    branches    down    each 
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hypogastric  nerve.  The  experiment  is  in  fact  similar  to  Elihne's 
gracilis  experiment  (p.  164).  They  also  observed  an  apparent  reflex 
excitation  of  certain  nerves  supplying  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
penis  (pilo-motor  nerves)  through  o£er  sympathetic  ganglia;  but 
this  is  explicable  in  the  same  way. 

It  certainly  is  the  case  that  imder  normal  circumstances  the 
centres  for  reflex  action  are  in  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
there  do  appear  to  be  some  conditions  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
ganglia  to  assume  this  function.  The  recovery  of  vaso-motor  tone, 
and  of  tone  in  certain  viscera  after  destruction  of  extensive  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  the  persistence  of  peristaltic  action  in  the  intes- 
tine after  cutting  through  all  its  nerves,  are  cases  in  point.  (See 
further,  under  Intestinal  Movements,  and  Spinal  Visceral  Beflexea) 
Such  action  forms,  in  fact,  the  chief  justification  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  term,  autonomic. 

Affei'ent  Nerves  of  the  Autonomic  System. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  we  have  only  considered  the  efferent 
fibres  of  the  autonomic  nerves.  No  survey  of  the  autonomic  system 
will,  however,  be  complete  which  does  not  include  an  account  of  the 
afferent  fibres.  This  will  not  occupy  much  space,  because  our  infor- 
mation on  this  side  of  the  subject  is  so  scanty. 

The  **  vegetative "  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  out  inde- 
pendently of  volition,  and  under  normal  circumstances  they  also 
cause  no  sensations.  In  pre-ansasthetic  days,  surgeons  discovered 
that  the  viscera  possess  no  sensibility  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  they 
may  be  handled  and  cut  without  producing  pain;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  oesophagus,  they  are  insensitive  also  to  heat  coid 
cold. 

Still,  under  abnormal  conditions  we  become  conscious  of  their 
activity,  especially  if  it  is  excessive,  as  for  instance  in  the  very  severe 
pain  which  the  various  forms  of  colic  give  rise  to.  But  even  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  great  difQculty  in  accurately  localising 
the  pain. 

The  afferent  or  sensory  fibres  are  much  less  numerous  than  those 
which  are  efferent.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  cutting  the 
anterior  nerve  roots  which  communicate  with  an  autonomic  nerve ; 
the  efferent  fibres  will  degenerate  peripherally,  but  the  sensory  fibres 
will  remain  intact,  and  the  relative  number  of  healthy  and  degene- 
rated fibres  can  then  be  counted.  Thus  in  the  splanchnic  and 
hypogastric  nerves  about  one-tenth  of  the  fibres  are  found  to  be 
sensory;  and  in  the  pelvic  nerve  about  one-third  of  the  total  fibres 
are  sensory. 

The  grey  rami  contain  few  if  any  sensory  fibres;  excitation  of 
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their  central  ends  produces  neither  pain  nor  reflex  action ;  and  the 
same  is  true  for  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  excitation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  white 
rami  produces  reflex  movements,  especially  in  involuntary  muscles, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to  constriction  of 
peripheral  arteries;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  white  rami 
connected  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

It  is  therefore  deduced  from  this  that  the  sensory  autonomic 
fibres  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  white  rami,  but 
whether  they  come  into  relationship  with  the  cells  of  either  sympa- 
thetic or  spinal  ganglia  is  very  imcertain.  Possibly  the  cells  of 
origin  are  within  the  spinal  cord  itself.  In  the  cranial  region  we 
have  some  information  especially  in  connection  with  the  vagus 
nerves  of  the  existence  of  afferent  fibres,  which  we  shall  be  studying 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 

Bef erred  Pain, — Localisation  of  painful  or  uncomfortable  feelings 
arising  from  disorders  of  internal  organs  is  always  very  difficult. 
But  they  are  associated  with  pains  in  the  skin,  and  this  referred  pain, 
as  it  is  called,  often  plays  an  important  part  in  ascertaining  the 
position  of  internal  maladies.  Pains  arising  from  intestinal  irritation 
are  referred  to  the  skin  of  the  lumbar  region  in  the  area  supplied  by 
the  lower  thoracic  nerves;  pains  originating  in  the  stomach  are 
referred  to  an  area  of  skin  above  this  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  those  from  the  heart  to  the  shoulder  region,  and  so  forth. 

Each  viscus  appears  to  be  correlated  with  a  definite  patch  or 
band  of  skin ;  this  may  even  be  tender  on  pressura  Boss's  sugges- 
tion that  the  pain  in  such  case  is  referred  by  sensory  cutaneous  fibres 
ending  in  the  same  segments  of  the  cord  as  do  the  afferent  fibres 
from  the  viscera  in  question,  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
subsequent  work  of  Mackenzie  and  of  Head. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THB  CIBCnLATORT  SYSTEM 

Thb  circulatory  system  consists  of  the  heart,  the  arteries,  or  vessels 
that  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
veirhs,  or  vessels  that  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  again,  and  the 
capiUaries,  a  network  of  minute  tubes  which  connect  the  terminations 
of  the  smallest  arteries  to  the  commencements  of  the  smallest  veins. 
We  shall  also  have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  circulatory 
system,  the  lymphatics,  which  are  vessels  that  convey  back  the 
lymph  (the  fluid  which  exudes  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  blood- 
capillaries)  to  the  large  veins  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart, 
and  the  large  lymph  spaces  contained  in  the  serous  membranes. 

The  Heart. 

This  is  the  great  central  pump  of  the  circulatory  system.  It  lies 
in  the  chest  between  the  right  and  left  lungs  (fig.  190),  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  covering  called  the  pericardium^  The  perica^um  is 
an  instance  of  a  serous  membrane.  like  all  serous-  membranes  it 
consists  of  two  layers;  each  consists  of  fibrous  tissue;  one  layer 
envelops  the  heart  and  forms  its  outer  covering  or  epicardium; 
this  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium ;  the  other  layer  of  the 
pericardium,  called  ita  parietal  layer,  is  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  heart,  being  attached  below  to  the  diaphragm,  the  partition 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  The  visceral  and  parietel 
layers  are  continuous  for  a  short  distance  along  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  so  form  a  closed  sac.  This  sac  is  lined  by 
endothelium;  in  health  it  contains  just  enough  lymph  (pericardial 
fluid)  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces  and  enable  them  to  glide  over 
each  other  smoothly  during  the  movements  of  the  heart  The 
presence  of  numerous  elastic  fibres  in  the  epicardium  enables  it  to 
follow  without  hindrance  the  changing  shape  of  the  heart  itself ;  but 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  appears  to  be  inextensible,  and 
so  it  limits  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
sio 
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The  pericardlnm  Is  a  comparatively  simple  senniB  membrane,  because  the 
organ  it  encloses  Is  a  aingle  one  of  simple  external  form.  AJI  serous  membranes 
are  of  similar  structure ;  tnus  the  pleura  which  eooloses  the  lung,  and  the  peritontum 
iriilch  encloses  the  abdominal  viscera  differ  from  it  oal]'  in  anatomical  arrajit^ement. 
"Die  great  ccunplezity  of  the  peritoneum  is  due  to  its  enclosing  so  many  organs. 
Every  serous  membrane  consists  of  a  visceral  layer  applied  to  the  organ  or  organs 


ThB  Ohambera  of  the  Heart. — The  interior  of  the  heart  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition  into  two  chief  cavities — right  and 
left.  Each  of  these  chambers  is  ^ain  subdivided  transversely  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  called  respectively,  auricle  and  ventricle, 
which  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication, however,  is  goarded  by  valves,  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
blood  to  pass  freely  from  - 

the  auricle  into  the  ven- 
tricle, but  not  in  the  oppo- 
eite  direction.      There  are     i*iyni 
thus    four  cavities  in    the 
heart — the  auricle  and  ven-    '''™='"' 
tricle    of    one    side    being 

quite  separate  from  those      Aotw  ^SSy 

of  the  other  (figs.  191, 192). 

Ths  right  auricle   is   a 
thin-walled  cavity  of  quad-  i^  [^„g 

rilateral  shape,  prolonged  ^'^^g 
at  ono  comer  into  a  tongue- 
shaped  portion,  the  right 
auricular  ammidix,  which 
slightly  overlaps  the  exit  of 
the  aorta,  from  the  heart. 

The  interior  is  smooth,  Diiphmgin. 

being  lined  with  the  general    ■^"'^Jir^'V.hlf  ?w^i? '"S^,k*" '*,"'■  '^'"'^'"i 

.  o  ,      .,         ,        ".        ,,  poruon  of  th*  cheat-will  ■nd  the  oulep  or  pnrlrlai 

lininp'     of      the      heart,      toe  Uynn  of  a,»  plmrs  Bod  perli-irdinm  Iidvp  be«n  n. 

endoMrdium.  and  into  it  °"™*  The  luog.  ™  p.rtiy  «>ii.p..d. 
open  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  cavae,  or  great  veins,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The 
opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  protected  and  partly  covered  by  a 
membrane  called  the  Eustachian  valve.  In  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricle  is  a  alight  depression  called  ihe/ossa  ovalis,  which  corresponds 
to  an  opening  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  which  exists  in 
fcetal  lifa  The  coronary  sinus,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  coronary 
vein,  also  opens  into  this  chamber. 

The  right  vetUricU  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.     On  section  after  death 
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its  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  eucroachmeiiti  upon  it  of  the  septum 
ventricuiorum,  is  crescentic  (fig.  193);  it  has  two  openings,  one 
communicating  with  the  right  auricle,  and  the  other  with  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  both  orifices  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  former 
called  tricuspid  and  the  latter  semilunar. 
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T/u  l^t  auricle  is  best  seen  from  behind.  It  receives  on  cither 
side  two  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auricle  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  right.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  oval,  and  a  little 
smaller  than  that  on  the  right  side. 
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The  l^  vmirieU  occupies  the  oliief  part  of  the  posterior  surface, 
lu  it  are  two  openings  very  close  togeUier,  viz.,  the  auriculo-ventri- 


FlO.  IH.— Tbt  Mt  41UiEl«  lOd  T<Dllld*  OMBSd  I 

— Tba  nUmoiunr  utwr  liai  ban  dlTldtd  at 
It  ciTTUd  ■  ihon  dUtu«  iDto  tia  aorta  bat' 


ouloT  and  the  aortic,  guarded  by  the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of 
(he  right  side  of  the  heart,  viz.,  the  bicuspid  or  mitnU  and  the  stmt- 
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lunar.  The  walla  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  iD  mau  are  nearly 
half  aD  inch  in  thickne&B,  are  about  three  times  as  thick  as  those 
of  the  right 


CB'itj  ot  right  TtDtriclS. 


Ctvitf  of  Mt  vwuide. 


Fio.  IM.— Tnnavarw  Mrtlon  of  buUock'i  li8«t  In  »  »Ut«  ot  c«d«veric  rtgUIty.    (IMton.) 

Oapadty  of  the  Cbambers. — During  life  each  ventricle  is 
capable  of  containing  about  three  ounces  of  blood.  The  capacity  of 
the  auricles  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  ventricles:  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  is  considerably  less.  The  latter  condition  is 
adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force  which  the  auricles  require  in 
order  to  empty  themselves  into  their  adjoining  ventricles;  the  former, 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  ventricles  are  partly  filled  with  blood 
before  the  auricles  contract. 

Size  and  Weight  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  ie  about  5  inches 
long  (about  12'6  cm.),  3^  inches  (8  cm.)  greatest  width,  and  2^ 
inches  (63  cm.)  in  its  extreme  thickness.  The  average  weight  of 
the  heart  in  the  adult  is  from  9  to  10  ounces  (about  300  grms.) ; 
its  weight  gradually  increases  throughout  life  till  middle  age;  it 
diminishes  in  old  age. 

Struotore. — The  main  thicliness  of  the  heart-wall  is  composed 
of  muscular  tissue ;  but  a  ring  ot  connective  tissue,  to  which  many 
of  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached,  lies  between  each  auricle  and 
ventricle  at  the  aixriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  embryonic  origin 
of  the  heart  from  a  single  tube  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
superficial  layers  of  muscle  of  the  auricles  and  also  of  the  ventricles 
encircle  the  chambers  of  the  two  sides ;  this  ensures  their  simul- 
taneous contraction.  Very  varying  accounts  are  given  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  deeper  layers  of  fibres,  especially  in  the 
ventricles.  Macallum  describes  three  bands  which  pass  in  a  spiral 
form  around  one  ventricle  and  then  pass  through  the  septum  into 
the  other ;  in  addition  to  this  there  are  layers  confin^  to  the 
individual  chambers. 

In  the  amphibian  heart  there  is  an  obvious  muscular  con- 
nection between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  A  similar  muscular 
link  mingled  with  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  also  occurs  in  the 
mammal.       This     bundle    passes    down    from     the    interauricular 
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aeptam  to  the  mterventricular  septum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
bundles,  one  for  eaeh  ventricle:  the  fihrea  subsequently  become 
Purkiuje'e  fibres  (p.  75),  and  end  in  the  endocardium.  It  is  known 
as  the  auriealo-WTUrieular  bundle,  or  bundle  of  His.  The  heart's 
action  is  dae  to  a  wave  of  contraction  passing  from  the  auricles 
to  the  ventricles,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  wave  travels 
specially  hj  this  bundle.  By  experimental  division  of  this 
bridge,  and  in  certain  diseased  conditions  in  man  io  which  the 
bundle  is  the  seat  of  mischief,  the  usual  orderly  sequence  of  events 
between  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricleB  is  upset. 

Valves. — The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that  the 
blood  can  pass  only  in  one 
direction  (%.  194). 

The  tricuspid  valve  (5,  fig. 
191)  presents  three  principal 
cusps  or  subdivisions,  and  the 
mitral  or  biouspid  valve  has 
two  such  portions  (6,  fig.  192). 
But  in  both  valves  t^ere  is 
between  each  two  principal 
portions  a  smaller  one;  so 
that  more  properly,  the  tri- 
cospid  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  six,  and  the 
mitral  of  four,  portions.  Each 
portion  is  of  triangular 
form.  Its  base  is  continu- 
ous with  the  bases  of  the 
neighbourii^  portions,  BO  as 
to  form  an  annular  mem- 
brane around  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  and  is 
fixed  to  the  t^dinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice. 

While  the  bases  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  fixed  to  the 
tendinous  rings,  their  borders  are  fastened  by  slender  tendinous 
fibres,  the  chorda  ttndiruce,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  project  into  the 
ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns— the  cdumnce 
eamecB.  Theee  columns  are  not  all  alike,  for  while  some  are  attached 
along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and  by  their  extremities,  others 
are  attached  only  by  their  extremities ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the 
name  muicuii  papiUara  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle  by  one  extremity  only,  the  other  projecting,  papilla- 
like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  192),  and  having  attached 
to  it  chordte  tendinete.    Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which 
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pass  to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength, 
which  pass  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  thicker  portions  of  the 
cusps.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out  in  the  substance  of 
the  valve,  giving  its  middle  part  its  peculiar  strength  and  toughness. 
Moreover,  the  musculi  papUlares  are  so  placed  that,  from  the 
summit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of 
two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or  smaller 
division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  considerably 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance  with  the 
greater  force  which  it  is  cedled  upon  to  resist. 

The  semilunar  valves  gu£u:d  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  of  the  aorta.  They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  aortic  valves  are  more  strongly  constructed  than  the  pul- 
monary valves,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  tiiey 
have  to  withstand.  Each  valve  consists  of  three  parts  which  are 
of  semilunar  shape,  the  convex  margin  of  each  being  attached  to  a 
fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle, 
and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight  border  being  free,  so  as  to  form 
a  little  pouch  like  a  watch-po<^et  (7,  fig.  192^  In  the  centre  of 
the  free  edge  of  the  pouch,  which  contcuns  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous 
tissue,  is  a  small  fibrous  nodule,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this 
and  from  the  attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of 
the  mid  substance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just 
within  the  free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii  Here 
the  valve  is  thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the  endo- 
cardium. Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar 
pouches  are  placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each 
ventricle;  they  are  separated  by  the  blood  passing  out  of  the 
ventricle,  but  immediately  afterwards  are  pressed  together  so  as  to 
prevent  any  return.  Opposite  each  of  the  semilunar  cusps,  both 
in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  there  is  a  bulging  outwards 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel:  these  bulgiags  are  cedled  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva, 

Ck>ur8e  of  the  drculation. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  ventricle  (as  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  195)  by  the  aorta  to  the  arteries,  and  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  by  the  veins,  the  arteries  and  veins  being  continuous 
with  each  other  at  the  far  end  by  means  of  the  capillaries. 

From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  to  the  right  ventricle, 
then  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  divides  into  two,  one  for  each 
lung,  then  through   the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and    through  the 
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pulmoaarj''  veins  (two  from  each  lung)  to  the  left  auricla  From 
here  it  paases  into  the  left  ventriole,  ^icb  brings  us  back  to  where 
we  started  from. 

The  complete  circulation  is  thus  made  up  of  two  circuits,  the  one, 
a  shorter  circuit  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  longs  and 
back  again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  the  other  and  longer  circoit, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back 
again  to  the  right  side.  The  oircolatioBS  through  the  lungs  and 
tm-ough  the  system  generally  are  respectively  named  the  Pulmotiai-7 


ftOBhM 


and  STBtemlo  or  Itaser  and  greater  circulations.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  in  the  same  figure  that  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  blood  having 
been  diverted  once  into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
some  other  abdominal  organs,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  single 
stream,  is  a  second  time  divided  in  its  passage  through  the  liver, 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolution.  This 
subordinate  akeam  through  the  liver  is  called  the  Portal  circulation. 
A  somewhat  similar  accessory  circulation  is  that  through  the  kidneys, 
called  the  Renal  circulation.  The  difference  of  colours  in  fig.  196 
indicates  roughly  the  difference  between  artmwl  and  vmout  blood. 
The  blood  is  oz^enated  in  the  lungs,  and  the  formation  of  ozy- 
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tuemt^obin  gives  to  the  blood  a  bright  red  colour.  This  oxygenated 
or  arterial  blood  (contained  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  Bystemic  arteries)  is  in  part  reduced  in  the  tiaaues, 
and  the  deoxygenated  haemc^lobin  is  darker  in  tint  than  the  ozt- 
luemoglobui ;  this  venous  blood  passes  by  the  systemic  veins  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
once  more  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygea 


The  Arteries. 

The  arterial  system  b^ina  at  the  left  ventricle  in  a  single  laige 
trunk,  the  aorta,  which  almost  immediately  after  its  origin  gives  off 
in  the  thorax  three  large  branohes  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities ;  it  then  traverses  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
giving  off  branches,  some  lai^e  and  some  small,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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various  Cleans  and  tissues  it  passes  on  its  way.  In  the  abdomen  it 
divides  into  two  chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremitieB.  The  arterial  branches  wherever  given  off  divide  and  sub- 
divide, until  the  calibre  of  each  subdiviaion  becomes  very  minute,  and 
these  minute  vesaela  lead  into  capillaries.    Arteries  are,  as  a  rule. 
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placed  in  situations  protected  from  pressure  and  other  dangers,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  straight  in  their  course,  and  frequently 
communicate  (anastomose  or  inosculate)  with  other  arteries.  The 
branches  are  usually  given  off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  sum  of 
the  sectional  areas  of  the  branches  of  an  artery  generally  exceeds 
that  of  the  parent  trunk;  and  as  the  distance  from  the  origin  is 
increased,  the  area  of  the  combined  branches  is  increased  also. 
After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed  as  the 
veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  their  name 
(afmjpia,  the  windpipe)  was  civen  them,  as  the  ancients  believed 
that  they  conveyed  air  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  As 
regards  the  arterial  system  of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
distributed  much  as  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  general  systemic 
circulation. 

Structv/re, — ^The  wall  of  an  artery  is  composed  of  the  following 
three  coats : — 

(a)  The  exUrTuU  coat  or  tvmica  advmtitia  (figs.  196  and  197,  a), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  wluch  is  mingled  throughout  a  network  of  elastic  fibres. 
At  the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat  the 
elastic  network  forms,  in  some  arteries,  so 
distinct  a  layer  as  to  be  sometimes  called 
the  external  elastic  coat  (fig.  196,  e). 

(b)  The  middle  coai  (fig.  196,  m)  is  com- 
posed of  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissua 
In  the  larger  arteries  (fig.  196)  its  thickness 
is  compara#vely  as  well  as  absolutely  much 
greater  than  in  the  small  ones;  it  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  arterial  wall 
The  muscular  fibres  are  unstriped  (fig.  198), 
and  are  arranged  for  the  most  paji;  trans- 
versely to  the  long  axis  of  the  artery; 
while  the  elastic  element,  taking  also  a 
transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in  the 
form  of  closely  interwoven  and  branching 
fibres,  which  intersect  in  all  parts  the  layers 
of  muscular  fibres.  In  arteries  of  various 
sizes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular  and 
elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  the  largest  arteries, 
and  unstriped  muscle  in  those  of  medium  and  small  size. 

{c)  The  irUemdl  coat  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  cedled 
^Q  fenestrated  rnembrane  of  ffenle.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined  with  a 
delicate  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  cells  (fig.  196,  e),  which  make 
it  smooth,  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  with  the  smallest  possible 


/ 


Fio.     198.— Moscular     flbre'CelU 
from  hanum  ftiteriet,  magni 
fied860diameteiB.   (Kdlliker. 
a.   Nncleiis.     b.   A  fibre-eel! 
treftted  with  acetic  acid. 
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amount  of  resistaDoe  from  friction.  Immediately  external  to  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  artery  ia  fine  oonneotive  tissue  (tub- 
endothelial  layer)  with  branched  corpuBoIes.  Thus  the  internal  coat 
oonsiflta  of  three  parts,  (a)  an  endothelial  lining,  (b)  the  subendo- 
thelial  layer,  and  (e)  elastic  layer. 

Vasa  Vasorwn. — The  walls  of  the  arteries  are,  like  other  parts 
of  the  body,  supplied  with  little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and 
veiuB,  which,  branching  throughout  the  external  coat,  extend  for 
some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reaoh  the  internal  coat 
These  nutrient  vessels  are  called  rxua  vatonim. 

Nervet. — ^Most  of  the  arteries  are  surrounded  by  a  plexos  of 
aympathetio  nerves,  which  twine  around  the  vessel  very  much  like 
ivy  round  a  tree.  They  terminate  in  a  plexus  between  the  muscular 
fibres. 

BodothBllam. 
SnbendDUidUl  U;  sr. 
BluUc  li^v. 


Flo.  m.—Tiuuvsna  Hctioa  ot  lorta  tbmigb  tli«  lotcnul  nd  iboat  half  Uia  middle  coit. 


The  venous  system  b^ins  in  small  vessels  which  are  sightly 
larger  than  the  capillaries  from  which  they  spring.  These  vessels 
are  gathered  up  into  larger  and  lai^er  trunks  until  they  terminate 
(as  r^ards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  the  two  vense  cavce  and  the 
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coronaiy  veins,  whicb  enter  the  right  auricle,  and  (as  regards  the 

pulmonary  circulation)  in  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  enter  the  left 

auricle.     The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  diminiaheB  as  thoy  approach 

the  heart;  but,  aa  a  rule,  their  capacity  is  two  or  three  times  that 

of  the  corresponding  arteries.      The 

pulmonary    veins,   however,  are   an 

exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  do  not 

exceed  in  capacity   the  ptdmonary 

arteriea    The  veins  are  found  after 

death  more  or  leaa  collspaed,  owing 

to  their  want  of  elasticity.     They  are 

usually  distributed  in  a  superficial 

and  a  deep  set  which  communicate 

frequently  in  their  course. 

Structure. — In  structure  the  coata     ^ 
of  veins  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  arteriea  (fig.  200).    Thus,    • 
they  possess  outer,  middle,  and  in- 
ternal coats. 

(a)  The  <mt»r  coat  is  constructed 
of  areolar  tissue  like  that  of  the 
arteries,  but  it  is  thicker.  In  some 
veins  it  contains  muscular  fibres, 
which  are  arranged  longitudinally. 

(jb)  The  middU  coat  is  consider- 
ably thinner  than  that  of  the  arteries ; 
it  contains  circular  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  mingled  wit^  a  few 
elastic  fibres  and  a  large  proportion 
of  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  la^ 
veins,  near  the  heart,  namely,  the 
waa  cava  and  pulmonary  veins,  the 
middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some 
distance  from  the  heart,  by  circularly 
arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  auricles, 
^e  veins  of  bones,  and  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  its  membranes 
have  no  mosciilar  tissue. 

(c)  The  inttmal  eoat  of  veins  has  a  very  thin  fenestrated 
membrane,  which  may  be  absent  in  the  smaller  veins.  The 
endothelium  is  made  up  of  cells  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
veesel,  but  wider  than  in  the  arteries. 

Valves. — One  main  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins  is 
the  presence  of  valves  in  the  latter  vessels.    The  general  construe- 


la.  100.— TmuTum  MctlOD  thioagh  m 
■null  ftztary  and  Tain  of  tbo  tancoo* 
mtailiniie  at  *  ohild'i  aplglotcii ;  tbs 
Ulan  ii  tbtok-itaUwluiirtba  Tsln  thin- 
nllad.  i.  Aittry,  tba  MUi  K  pliMd 
Id  the  Iubwu  ot  tha  Tiual.  i,  Siid(»- 
(tialbd  mUi  with  DOClei  dwlr  rlilble ; 
thSH  oalli  ippiar  voif  tfalek  trom  the 
eontnetad  atala  ot  the  naaaU  Ontald* 
It  »  donbla  mvy  liaa  muki  tha  aUittc 
lajar  of  tba  tnnic*  Intln*.  •>,  Tanlck 
nwdJaiCnialatlDg  of  Dnitilped  muaoular 
nbnt  dnalarl;  uiuged ;  Chair  nndal 
■ra  wall  *•«■  a.  Fait  of  tha  tonics 
adTintltla  ahowtiig  tnndlu  of  coddk- 
tlv«.tiiiaa  Bb»  In  aaetloiii  with  tha 
dnular  nuclei  of  tha  coniiectlTa-tl»ue 
corpnidw.  Thli  OMt  gndoallr  meisaa 
into  tha  announdLng  Bannaatlva  Uatua. 
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tioQ  of  these  vaLveB  is  siiuilar  to  that  of  the  senulnnar  valves  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  arterj,  already  described ;  but  their  free  margins 
are  tunted  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  blood  beiclrward.  Thej  are  commonly 
placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins,  but  almost 
uniformly  in  eaoh  (fig.  201).     In  the  smaller  veins  single  valves 


10. 101.— Dtegiun  ibowliu  vmlnaolnbii.  A,  put  of  1  feln  laid  op 
of  nlvaa.  B,  loDgttodbial  Hiitbni  of  ■  TBln.  (howliig  tfaa  ippoalt 
ttaalr  olcmd  lUt*.    G,  poitlan  ot  i  dtetonded  «'-    " ' 


are    often  met  with;    and   three    or    four  are   sometimea  placed 
tt^ther,  or  near   one  another,  in  the  largest  veins,  such  as   the 


),  with  ntlvH  dOHd  ; 


il  piMliig  off  by  Ut«nl 


subolavian,  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  vdns.     They  are  com* 
posed  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  subendothelial  tissne  covered  with 
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endothelima.  Their  sitnation  in  the  Buperficial  veins  of  the  fore- 
ann  is  readily  discovered  by  pressing  along  their  surface,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  venous  current,  t,*.  from  the  elbow  towards 
the  wrist;  when  little  swellings  (fig.  201,  C)  appear  in  the  position 
of  each  pair  of  valves.  These  swellings  at  once  disappear  when  the 
pressure  is  removed. 

Valves  are  not  eqnally  uumerotis  in  all  veins,  and  in  many  they 
are  absent  altogether.  Iliey  are  most  numerons  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the  leg  than  the  ann.  They  are 
oommonly  alamU  in  veins  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  or  none  in  those  which  are  not  subject  to 
muscular  presaore.  Among  those  veins  which  have  no  valves  may 
be  mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  the  polmona^ 
veins,  the  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal, 
the  veins  of  bone,  and  the  umbilical  vein.  The  valves  of  the  portal 
tributaries  are  very  inefficient. 

Ly7np?tat%es  of  Arteries  and  Vevns. — Lymphatic  spaces  are  present 
in  the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins.     In  the  external  coat  of  large 


Fio.  Ml.— Snr&ee  liiw  of  m  miUrj  bom  tlw  meMnMrj  of  ■  frog,  snahMtlwd  In  ■  perf»»«cii]»r  l/iii- 
pbitle  I  umil  a,  Tbs  uuiy,  witb  lU  drculu  miucuUi  coit  (media)  indiotod  b;  broad  CmuTen* 
lUiMnn,  wItb  u  IndlcadoD  of  Uia  mdvsntltia  outalda.  I,  Lymphatic  nugl ;  Iti  wall  )■  ■  ilmpl* 
oadoUiaUal  memtouis.    (KltJu  and  Noble  Bmltb.) 

vessels  they  form  a  plexus  of  more  or  less  tubular  veesels.     In  smaller 
veeselB  they  appear  as  spaces  lined  by  endothelium.    Sometimes,  as 
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in  the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesent^y,  and  membranee  of  the 
brain,  in  the  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries,  the  spaces  are 
continuous  with  vessels  which  distinctly  ensheath  them—ptrwoMular 
lympJiatics  (fig.  203). 

The  Oapillaries. 

In  all  vascular  textures  except  some  parts  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  penis,  the  uterine  placenta,  and  the  spleen,  the 
transmission  of  the  hlood  from  the  minute  branches  of  the  arteries 
to  the  minute  veins  is  eOected  through  a  network  of  capillarieB. 

Their  walls  are  composed  of  endothelium — a  single  layer  of  elon- 
gated flattened  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed  together 
as  to  form  a  continuous  transparent  membrane  (fig.  204).    Here  and 


Fio.  KH.— OmplllMf  blood -n 


there  the  endothelial  oeUs  do  not  fit  quite  accurately;  the  space 
is  filled  up  with  cement  material ;  these  spots  are  called  psevdo- 
itomata. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body,  the  most  oonunon  size  being  about 
^njVffth  of  an  inch  (12  n).  Among  the  smallest  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines;  among  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
especially  those  of  the  meduUa  of  bones. 

The  sizt  of  capillaries  varies  neceesarily  in  different  animals  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles :  thus,  in  the  Proteus, 
the  capillary  circulation  can  just  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body :  the  varieties  consist  principally 
of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds  of  mesh,  the  rounded  and  the 
elongated.     That  kind  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  have  a 
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roundish  or  polTgonal  form  is  the  most  common,  and  prevftils  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  capillary  network  is  most  dense,  such  as 
the  Inngs  (fig.  205),  most  glands  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
cutis.  The  capillary  network  with  elongated  meshes  is  observed  in 
parts  in  which  the  veBsels  are  arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes 
or  fibres,  as  in  muscles  and  nerves.  lu  suoh  parts,  the  meshes  form 
paralleli^rams  (^.  206),  the  short  sides  of  whioh  may  be  from  three 


ua  ili-olli  or  tlM 


a.  SK.— InjMHd  upil- 


CipUlaria  procssdine  from  b,  aiiying  panr. 

b,  tarmLiul  bruichn  of  Uw  (Bb*rp«f.) 

jHiliDOiurT  utny.    (Fivy.f 

to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the  loi^  ones ;  the  long  sides  are 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  fibres. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  siu  of  tkt  fruehes  in  different 
parts  determine  in  general  the  degree  of  vaacuiarity  of  those  parts. 
The  capillary  network  is  closest  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active  the 
functions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  ia  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  tbe  interspaces  in  all  glandular  ot^ans,  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  growing  parts,  and  their  much  greater  width  in 
bones,  ligaments,  and  other  comparatively  inactive  tissues. 

Lymphatic  VeBsels. 

The  blood  leaves  the  heart  by  the  arteries  ;  it  returns  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins ;  hut  thie  last  statement  requires  modification,  for  ia  the 
capillaries  some  of  the  blood-plasma  escapes  into  the  cell  spaces  of 
tbe  tissues  and  nourishes  the  tissue-elemente.    This  fluid,  which  is 
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called  lymph,  is  gathered  up  and  carried  back  again  into  the  blood  by 
a  ayatem  of  ressela  called  lymphaiica. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  Byatem  are,  in  structure, 
like  small  thin-walled  veins,  provided  with  numerouB  valves.  The 
beaded  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  shown  in  figs.  208  and 
209  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  valves.  They  commence  in  fine 
microscopic  lymph-capiilarUs,  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body, 

n«k,  right.  ""'■  '•"■ 

Klgbt    laUniBl    Jugulu  Thonck  ducL 

RIgbt  >ubd«vi»4i  y«to.  Lsft  inbcliTlu  T«iii. 
LXDipbiUci  or  right  *rDi. 


Recflplaculnni  ch/ll. 


,     ,        ,  ,  I.ymplMtLM  of  lownr  si- 

Lympbmtki  oi  lowBr  ox-  tnmltiM 

tremltln. 

Fio.  !OT.—DI>Knm  of  Cbs  prlnclptl  group!  oriympbitlcTUHla.    (From  QuninJ 

and  they  end  in  two  trunks  which  open  into  the  lai^  veins  near  the 
heart  (fig.  207).  The  fluid  which  they  contain,  unlike  the  blood, 
passes  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches  to  the 
trunk,  and  ao  to  the  large  veins,  on  entering  which  it  is  mingled  with 
the  stream  of  blood.  In  fig.  207  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass  through  a  com- 
paratively large  trunk  called  the  thoracic  dud,  which  finally  empties 
its  contents  into  the  blood-stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
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jugular  and  subclaviaD  veins  of  the  left  side.    There  is  a  smaller 
duct  on  the  r^ht  side.    The  iTophatic  Teasels  of  the  intestinal  canal 


iQ.  aw.— LympbaUi:  vu»la  of  tbe  hud  uh]  n«ck  uid  the 
upper  ptrt  of  tbs  trunk  (Muugnl).    l.—Thg  cb»t  ud 

Brlurdlum  h*ve  b«D  ownad  on  tha  l«ft  aide,  ind  the 
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■nn,  so  u  to  eipoM  ■  great  part  at  Iti  deep  gurhce.    The  of  lbs  torsknn  and  palm  of 

■Ids  ofthe  head  (iid  face  and  Id  tAe  neck,  aitlla,  and  medl-  glandi  at  the  bend  of  the 

aatlnmn.    Between  tbe  leR  Internal  Jugular  vein  and  the  arm.     S.  Hadial    lympbttlc 
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the  upper  ]yiiiphatl[:B  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  mediaa 
al  giaoda,  a>  w«U  ai  the  cardiac  and  the  deep  mammar; 


lymphatlca,  lialaoahown.  vein.  r.Medianiein. /,  Ulnar 

■-'-.    Thelyraphatlcoarere. 

--'---   -.   Ui„g   on   lh« 


b.  Cephallo 
vein.  I.  Med. 

deep  faecla.    (MaacagnE.) 


are  called  lactetds,  because  during  digestion  (especially  of  a  meal  con- 
taining fat)  the  fluid  coutained  in  them  resembles  milk  in  appear- 
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xnce  \  and  the  lymph  in  the  lacteals  during  the  period  of  digestion 
is  called  chyle.  Chyle  is  lymph  containing  finely  divided  fat-globules. 
Id  some  parts  of  its  course  the  lymph-stream  passes  through  lym- 
phatic glands,  to  be  described  later  on. 

Or^n  of  Lymph  CapUlaries. — The  lymphatic  capillaries  com- 
mence most  commonly  either  (a)  in  closely-meshed  networks,  or  (&) 
in  irregular  lacunar  spaces  between  the  various  structures  of  which 
the  different  organs  are  composed.  In  serous  membranes,  such  as  the 
mesentery,  they  occur  as  a  connected  system  of  very  irregular 
branched  spaces  partly  occupied  by  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and 


Fin.  Sin.— Lvmphatta  ot  centnl  tsndon  of  rabbit's  dlnphregiD,  >taiDed  vrltb  itlvei  nllnte.  Tite 
•bulsd  background  ii  composed  of  bundla  of  wblU  nbrea,  betvMn  whlcb  the  lymphsttcs  lii. 
I.  LrmpbiiUca  lioed  by  long  nsrrow  endotbcKil  celli,  and  showing  v  vsIvki  st  n«quBat  iDUrnis. 
(Ochollald.) 

in  these  and  other  varieties  of  connective  tissue,  the  cell  spaces  com- 
municate  freely  with  regular  lymphatic  vessels.  In  many  cases, 
though  they  are  formed  mostly  by  the  chinks  and  crannies  between 
the  parts  which  may  happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  organ  in 
which  they  exist,  they  are  lined  by  a  distinct  layer  of  endothelium. 

The  lacteals  oQer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  origin, 
namely,  as  blind  dilated  extremities  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine 
(see  fig.  29,  p.  23). 

The  structure  of  lymphatic  capillaries  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  blood  capillaries ;  their  walls  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated 
endothelial  cells  with  sinuous  outline,  which  cohere  along  their  edges 
to  form  a  delicate  membrane.    They  differ  from  blood  capillaries 
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mainly  in  their  larger  and  very  variable  calibre,  and  in  their 
numerous  communications  with  the  spaces  of  the  lymph-canalicular 
system. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  stoTnata  exist,  by  which  lymphatic 
capillaries  directly  communicate  with  parts  formerly  supposed  to  be 
closed  cavities.  They  have  been  found  in  the  pleura,  and  in  other 
serous  membranes ;  a  serous  cavity  thus  forms  a  large  lymph-^sinus 
or  widening  out  of  the  lymph-capiUary  system  with  which  it  directly 
communicates. 

A  very  typical  plexus  of  lymphatic  capillaries  is  seen  in  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Fig.  210  represents  the  appearance 
presented  after  staining  with  silver  nitrate. 


CHAPTEE   XIX 

THE  OIBOULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

We  have  now  to  approach  the  physiological  side  of  the  subject, 
and  study  the  means  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  movement,  so 
that  it  may  convey  nutriment  to  all  parts,  and  remove  from  those 
parts  the  waste  products  of  their  activity. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  the  vaguest  notions  prevailed 
regarding  the  use  and  movements  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  were 
supposed  by  some  to  contain  air,  by  others  to  contain  a  more  subtle 
essence  called  animal  spirits;  the  animal  spirits  were  supposed  to 
start  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  they  were  controlled  by 
the  soul  which  was  situated  in  the  pineal  gland.  How  the  animal 
spirits  got  into  the  arteries  was  an  anatomical  detail  which  was 
bridged  across  by  the  imagination. 

There  was  an  idea  that  the  blood  moved,  but  this  was  considered 
to  be  a  haphazard,  to-and-fro  movement,  and  confined  to  the  veins. 
The  proofs  that  the  movement  is  in  a  circle  were  discovered  by 
William  Harvey,  and  to  this  eminent  discoverer  also  belongs  the 
credit  of  pointing  out  the  methods  by  which  every  physiological 
problem  must  be  studied.  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  correct 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  the  second  there  must  be  experiment, 
by  which  deductions  from  structure  can  be  tested;  moreover,  this 
second  method  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Harvey's 
proofs  of  the  circulation  came  under  both  these  heads.  The  structural 
or  anatomical  facts  upon  which  he  relied  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  sets  of  tubes  in  connection  with 
the  heart,  namely,  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

2.  The  existence  in  the  heart  and  also  in  the  veins,  of  valves 
which  would  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  one  direction. 

His  experimental  data  were  the  following: — 

3.  That  the  blood  spurts  with  great  force  and  in  a  jerky  manner 
from  an  artery  opened  during  life,  each  jerk  corresponding  with  a 
beat  of  the  heart. 

4  That  if  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  are  tied,  the  heart 
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becomes  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless,  and  on  removal  of  the  ligature 
the  blood  again  flows  into  the  heart. 

5.  If  the  aorta  is  tied,  the  heart  becomes  distended  with  blood, 
and  cannot  empty  itself  until  the  ligature  is  removed. 

6.  The  preceding  experiments  were  performed  on  animals,  but  by 
the  following  experiment  he  showed  that  the  circulation  is  a  fact  in 
man  also ;  if  a  %ature  is  drawn  tightly  round  a  limb,  no  blood  can 
enter  it,  and  it  becomes  pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature  is  somewhat 
relaxed  so  that  blood  can  enter  but  cannot  leave  the  limb,  it  becomes 
swollen.  If  the  ligature  is  removed,  the  limb  soon  r^ains  its  normal 
appearance. 

7.  Harvey  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  general 
constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
at  a  single  point,  and  that  this  can  only  be  explained  by  a  movement 
of  the  circulating  fluid  all  over  the  body. 

8.  If  an  artery  is  wounded,  haemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by 
pressure  applied  between  the  heart  and  the  wound ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  wound  in  a  vein,  the  pressure  must  be  applied  beyond  the  seat 
of  injury. 

Since  Harvey's  time  many  other  proofs  have  accumulated;  for 
instance : — 

9.  If  a  substance  which,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  can  be 
readily  detected,  is  injected  at  a  certain  point  into  a  blood-vessel,  it 
will  filter  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval  have  entirely  traversed  the 
circtdation  and  be  found  in  the  blood  collected  from  the  same  point. 

10.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  circulation  is  one 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  student,  though  beyond  that  of  Harvey. 
It  consists  in  actually  seeing  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  small 
arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  or  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot. 
Harvey  could  not  follow  this  part  of  the  circulation,  for  he  had  no 
lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  him  to  see  it.  Harvey's  idea 
of  the  circulation  here  was  that  the  arteries  carried  the  blood  to  the 
tissues,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  the 
veins  collected  the  blood  again,  much  in  the  same  way  as  drainage 
pipes  would  collect  the  water  of  a  swamp.  The  discovery  that  the 
ends  of  the  arteries  are  connected  to  the  commencements  of  veins  by 
a  definite  system  of  small  tubes  we  now  call  capillaries,  was  made 
by  Malpighi,  in  the  year  1661.  He  first  observed  them  in  the  tail  of 
the  tadpole,  and  Leeuwenhoek,  seven  years  later,  saw  the  circulation 
in  the  lung  of  the  frog. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  study  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  circulation  depends : — 

The  simplest  possible  way  in  which  we  could  represent  the 
circulatory  system  is  shown  in  fig.  211  A.     Here  there  is  a  closed 
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ring  containing  fluid,  and  upon  one  point  of  the  tube  is  an  enlarge- 
ment (H)  which  will  correspond  to  the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
such  a  ring  made  of  an  ordinary  Higginson's  syringe  and  a  tube  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  there  would  be  no  movement  of  the  fluid  in  it ; 
in  order  to  make  the  fluid  move  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
pressure  between  different  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  this  difiference  of 
pressure  is  caused  in  the  fluid  by  the  pressure  on  it  of  the  heart 
walls.  If,  for  instance,  one  takes  the  syringe  in  one's  hand  and 
squeezes  it,  one  imitates  a  contraction  of  the  heart :  if  the  syringe 
has  no  valves,  the  fluid  would  pass  out  of  each  end  of  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  outside  the  ring.  When  the 
pressure  on  the  syringe  is  relaxed  (this  would  correspond  to  the 
interval  between  the  heart  beats),  the  fluid  would  return  into  the 
heart  again  in  the  direction  of  the  two  arrows  placed  inside  the  ring. 
This,  however,  would  be  merely  a  to-and-fro  movement,  not  a  circula- 
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tion.  Fig.  211  B  shows  how  this  to-and-fro  movement  could,  by  the 
presence  of  valves,  be  converted  into  a  circulation ;  when  the  heart 
contracts  the  fluid  could  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the  outer 
arrow;  when  the  heart  relaxes  it  could  pass  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  inner  arrow;  the  direction  of  both  arrows  is  the  same,  and 
so  if  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  heart  are  repeated  often 
enough  the  fluid  will  move  round  and  round  within  the  tubular  ring.  • 

The  main  factor  in  the  circulation  is  difference  of  pressure.  In 
general  terms  fluid  flows  from  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  where  it 
is  lower.  This  difference  of  pressure  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but  we  shall  find  in  our  study  of  the 
vessels  that  some  of  this  pressure  is  stored  up  in  the  elastic  arterial 
walls,  and  keeps  up  the  circulation  during  the  periods  that  the  heart 
is  resting. 

Coming  to  different  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  may  take 
the  crayfish  or  the  lobster  as  instances  of  animals  which  possess  a 
hsemolymph  system,  that  is,  there  is  no  distinction  between  blood 
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and  Ijmph.  The  heart  pumps  the  circulatmg  fluid  along  a  system 
of  Teasel^  which  distribute  it  over  the  body ;  there  are  no  eapillaiies, 
and  the  hiemolymph  is  discharged  into  the  tissue  spaces ;  it  is  thence 
drained  into  diannels  which  convey  it  to  the  gills,  and  after  it  is 
aerated  there  in  a  set  ot  irr^nlar  vessels,  it  is  returned  to  the  peri- 
oardinm.  It  is  socked  from  the  pericardium  into  the  heart  during 
diastole,  through  five  small  orifices  in  the  cardiac  wall;  during 
systole  these  are  dosed  by  valves.  In  these  animals  the  rate  of  flow 
of  h»mo!ymph  is  neoessarily  slow. 

In  worms,  the  circulatory  system  is  almost  as  simple  as  in  the 
Bohema  just  described ;  the  heart  is 
a  long  contractile  tube  provided 
with  valves,  which  contxacts  peri- 
staltically  and  presses  the  blood 
forwards  into  the  aorta  at  its  an- 
terior end ;  this  divides  into  arteries 
for  the  supply  of  the  body;  the 
blood  passes  through  these  to  capil- 
laries, and  is  collected  by  veins 
which  converge  to  one  or  two  main 
trunks  that  entet  the  heart  at  its 
posterior  end. 

In  fishes,  the  heart  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  placed 
in  single  file,  one  in  front  of  the 
other;  the  most  posterior  which 
reoeives  the  veins  is  called  the 
sinus  venoans;  this  contracts  and 
forces    the    blood    into    the    next    '^''■i!iT?'"-5^°t-''^.?l"'?i'"2'W 

,         ,  11     1     ■!.  -   I  .1  -  fnHn  th«  front,     r,  vmtrteta;  Ad,  right 

chamber,    called    the     auncle;     this  ■nikl«;  ^(.Isttsorleda;  £,bDlbiumrt«rl. 

forces  the  blood  into  the  next  ™.^*-i^  i°»  right  ««i  i.r  «««. 
cavity,  that  of  the  ventricle,  and 

last  of  all  is  the  aortic  bulb.  From  the  bulb,  branches  pass  to  the 
gills,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries,  and  the  blood  is  aerated : 
it  then  once  more  enters  lai^r  vessels  which  unite  to  form  the 
dorsal  aorta,  whence  the  blood  ia  distributed  by  arteries  to  all 
parts  of  the  body;  here  it  passes  into  the  Bystemic  capillaries,  then 
into  the  veins  which  enter  the  sinus  (whence  we  started)  by  a 
few  "iaxge  trunks. 

Talong  the  frog  as  an  instance  of  an  amphibian,  we  find  the 
heart  more  complex,  and  the  simple  peristaltic  action  of  the  heart 
muscle  as  we  have  described  it  in  &e  hearts  of  worm  and  fish, 
becomes  correspondingly  modified.  There  is  only  one  ventricle,  but 
there  are  two  aoricles,  right  and  left. 

The  ventricle  contains  mixed  blood,  since  it  receives  arterial 
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blood  from  the  left  auricle  (which  ia  the  smaller  of  the  two),  and 
venous  blood  trom  the  right  auricle ;  the  right  auricle  reoeives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  sinus,  which  in  turn  receives  it  from  the 
systemic  veins.  The  left 
auricle,  as  in  man,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  pulmon- 
ary veins. 

When  the  ventricle  con- 
tracts, it  forces  the  blood 
onward  into  the  aortic  bulb 
which  divides  into  branehcB 
on  each  side  for  the  supply 
of  the  head  (fig.  212,  1), 
lungs  and  skin  (fig.  212,  3), 
and  the  third  branch  (Sg. 
212.  2),  unites  vith  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  aide 
to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  for 
'*-i^'r7;:^™«t?'oJ^;':^iS^«*!!:    the  supply  of  the  rest  of 

■npiirlaT;  c.i.d.,  right  yem  i»t»  lapwlor;  e.i.,  vani      the    bodv. 

can   Inferior;    v.p.,    vsni    poloiouliii:    A.d.,    Tight  -n        ■        c  ..l  >.  ■ 

■Drido :  .I.J..  left  lurtcla ;  A.j,..  ouTilog  or  communl-  FOBSU^  frOm  the  Omphl- 

x^s^^SJSeo'^"  """""°°""'    bians   to   the  reptUea,  we 

find  the  division  of  the 
ventricle  into  two  beginnii^,  but  it  is  not  complete  till  we  reach 
the  birds.  The  heart  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  mammals, 
and  we  have  already  described  the  human  as  an  example  of  the 
mammalian  heart.  The  sinus  venosus  is  not  present  as  a  distinct 
chamber  in  the  mammalian  heart  (except  in  a  very  early  foetal  stage), 
but  is  represented  by  that  portion  of  the  right  aoriole  at  which  the 
la^e  veins  enter. 


CHAPTER  XX 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HEABT 

The  Oardiao  Oyole. 

The  series  of  changes  which  occurs  in  the  heart  constitutes  the 
cardiac  cyde.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  The  term  cycle  indicates  that  if  one  observes  the 
heart  at  any  particular  moment,  the  heart  from  that  moment 
onwards  undergoes  certain  changes  imtil  it  once  more  assumes  the 
same  condition  that  it  had  at  the  moment  when  the  observation 
'commenced,  when  the  cycle  is  again  repeated,  and  so  on.  This 
series  of  changes  consists  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
Contraction  is  known  as  systole,  and  relaxation  as  dia4itole. 

The  contraction  of  the  two  auricles  takes  place  simultaneously, 
and  constitutes  the  auricular  systole  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  two  ventricles,  ventrictUar  systole,  and 
that  by  a  period  during  which  the  whole  of  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of 
relaxation  or  diastole;  then  the  cycle  again  commences  with  the 
auricular  systole. 

Taking  72  as  the  average  number  of  heart  beats  per  minute,  each 
cycle  will  occupy  ^\  of  a  minute,  or  a  little  more  than  0*8  of  a 
second.  This  may  be  approximately  distributed  in  the  following 
way: — 

Auricular  systole  .  about  0*1  +  Auricular  diastole  .  0*7  =  0*8 
Ventricular  systole  .  „  0*8  +  Ventricular  diastole  .  0*5  =  0*8 
Total  systole      .        .       „     0*4  +  Joint  diastole      .        .    0*4  =  0*8 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  is  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cycle  is  diminished,  but  the  diminution  affects  chiefly  the 
diastola  These  different  parts  of  the  cycle  must  next  be  studied  in 
detail 

The  AtmctUar  Diastole, — During  this  time,  the  blood  from  the 
large  veins  is  flowing  into  the  auricles,  the  pressure  in  the  veins 
though  very  low  being  greater  than  that  in  the  empty  auricles.  The 
blood  expands  the  auricles,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular 
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diastole  it  passes  on  into  the  ventricles.  The  dilatation  of  the 
auricles  is  assisted  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs 
being  in  a  closed  cavity,  the  thorax,  and  being  distended  with  air, 
are  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  always  tending  to  recoil  and  squeeze 
the  air  out  of  their  interior ;  in  so  doing  they  drag  upon  any  other 
organ  with  which  their  surface  is  in  contact:  this  elastic  traction 
will  be  greatest  when  the  lungs  are  most  distended,  that  is  during 
inspiration,  and  will  be  more  felt  by  the  thin-walled  auricles  than  by 
the  thick-walled  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

The  Av/rictUar  Systole  is  sudden  and  very  rapid ;  by  contracting, 
the  auricles  empty  themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  contraction 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins,  and  is  thence  pro- 
pagated towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  reason  why 
the  blood  does  not  pass  backwards  into  the  veins,  but  onward  into 
the  ventricles,  is  again  a  question  of  pressure ;  the  pressure  in  the 
relaxed  ventricles,  which  is  so  small  as  to  exert  a  suction  action  on 
the  auricular  blood,  is  less  than  in  the  veins.  Moreover,  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  large  and  widely  dilated,  whereas  the 
mouths  of  the  veins  are  constricted  by  the  contraction  of  their 
muscular  coats.  Though  there  is  no  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
backwards  into  the  veins,  there  is  a  stagnation  of  the  flow  of  blood  • 
onwards  to  the  auricles.  The  veins  have  no  valves  at  their  entrance 
into  the  auricles,  except  the  coronanr  vein,  which  does  possess  a 
valve ;  there  are  valves,  however,  at  the  jimction  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Ventricidar  Diastole  ;  during  the  last  part  of  the  auricular  diastole 
and  the  whole  of  the  auricular  systole,  the  ventricles  have  been 
relaxed  and  then  filled  with  blood.  The  dilatation  of  the  ventricles 
is  chiefly  brought  about  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity ;  this  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  left  ventricle,  with  its  thick  muscular  coat.  It 
is  equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
elastic  traction  of  the  lungs,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
thinner-walled  right  ventricle  comes  into  play. 

The  VerUriciUar  Systole;  this  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  it  occupies  more  time  than  the  auricular  systole;  when  it 
occurs  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  closed  and  prevent  re- 
gurgitation into  the  auricles,  and  when  the  force  of  the  systole 
is  greatest,  and  the  pressure  within  the  ventricles  exceeds  that  in  the 
large  arteries  which  originate  from  them,  the  semilunar  valves  are 
opened,  and  the  ventricles  empty  themselves,  the  left  into  the  aorta, 
the  right  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Each  ventricle  ejects  about 
3  ounces  of  blood  with  each  contraction ;  the  left  in  virtue  of  its 
thicker  walls  acts  much  more  forcibly  than  the  right.  The  greater 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  is  necessary,  as  it  has  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  small  vessels  all  over  the  body ;  whereas  the  right 
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Yentricle  has  only  to  OYorcome  peripheral  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
district. 

The  shape  of  both  yentricles  during  systole  has  been  described  as  under- 
going an  alteration,  the  diameters  in  the  plane  of  the  base  being  diminished,  and 
the  length  of  the  ventricles  slightly  lessened.  The  whole  heart,  moreover,  moves 
towards  the  right  and  forwards,  twistinj^  on  its  long  axis  and  exposing  more  of  the 
left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  when  it  is  at  rest.  These  movements,  which  were 
first  described  by  Harvey,  have  been  since  Harvey's  time  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  apex  beat  which  is  to  be  felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  about  three  inches  from  the  middle  line.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by 
Haycraft  that  these  changes  only  occur  when  the  chest  walls  are  open.  When  the 
heart  contracts  in  a  closed  thorax  it  undergoes  no  rotation,  and  the  contnu:tion  is 
concentric,  that  is,  eaual  in  all  directions.  The  diminution  of  the  hearths  volume 
which  occurs  in  systoie  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  apex  beat ;  it  would  rather  tend 
to  draw  the  chest  wall  inwards  than  push  it  outwards. 

The  apex  beat  is  caused  bv  two  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  heart 
In  the  first  place,  on  systole  the  heart  becomes  hard  and  tense,  and  secondly,  its 
attachment  to  the  aorta  becomes  rigid  instead  of  being  flexible  as  it  is  in  diastole. 
Thus,  in  systole,  the  heart  becomes  rigidly  fixed  to  the  aorta,  and,  as  this  vessel  is 
curved,  it  tends  to  open  out  into  a  straight  line,  but  is  prevented  by  the  counter- 
resistance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  arch.  These  are  (a)  the  resistance  of  the  chest 
wall  against  the  heart,  and  (6)  that  of  the  vertebrse  and  ribs  against  the  thoracic 
aorta.  The  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall  is  confineid  to  a  small  area, 
situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  because  the  heart  surface  is  much  more  curv^ 
than  the  internal  thoracic  walL  The  forward  movement  this  pressure  causes  is  the 
apex  beat  It  must  be  noted  that  this  movement  is  not  over  the  actual  apex  of  the 
heart,  but  is  communicated  from  an  area  on  the  anterior  cardiac  surface. 

Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

1.  The  Av/riciUo- Ventricular, — The  distension  of  the  ventricles 
with  blood  continues  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  diastole. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  gradually  brought  into  place  by 
some  of  the  blood  getting  behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up ; 
by  the  time  that  the  diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  in  appo- 
sition, and  they  are  firmly  closed  by  the  reflux  current  caused 
by  the  systole  of  the  ventricles.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
auriculo-ventriculau:  rings  which  occurs  during  systole,  renders  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  these  openings.  The 
margins  of  the  cusps  of  the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition 
with  one  another,  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi 
papillares,  whose  chordse  tendinesB  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment 
for  this  object.  The  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet 
not  by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin 
outer  borders. 

The  musculi  papillares  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordsB  tendinese  might 
allow  the  valves  to  be  pressed  back  into  the  auricle,  were  it  not  that 
when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought  by  its  contraction  nearer 
to  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  musculi  papillares  more  than 
compensate  for  this  by  their  own  contraction ;  they  hold  the  cords 
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tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the  valves,  add  slightly  to  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

These  statements  apply  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  closure  of  both  is  generally  complete 
every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circumstances  the 
tricuspid  valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  is  forced  back  into  the  auricle.  This  has  been  called  its  sctfety- 
valve  action.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  usually  happens  are  those 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  completely  full  when  the 
right  ventricle  contracts,  as,  ^.^.,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
in  very  active  muscular  exertion.  In  these  cs^es,  the  tricuspid  valve 
does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  may  be 
indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugtdar  veins  synchronous  with  that 
in  the  carotid  arteries. 

2.  The  Semiltmar  Valves. — The  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole  precedes  the  opening  of  the  aortic  valves  by  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  as  is  proved  by  examining  records  of  the  intraventricular  and 
fiM)rtic  pressure  curves  taken  simultaneously.  The  first  result  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected  the  intraventricular 
pressure  begins  to  rise.  It  quickly  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  equals 
the  fiM)rtic  pressure,  and  then  exceeds  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  pressure 
difference  has  been  established  the  aortic  valves  are  opened  and  blood 
flows  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  valves  are  kept  open  as 
long  as  the  intraventricular  pressure  exceeds  the  aortic,  but  as  soon 
as  the  heart  has  emptied  itself,  the  ventricle  begins  to  relax,  its 
internal  pressure  consequently  begins  to  fall,  and  an  instant  is 
quickly  reached  at  which  it  is  exceeded  by  the  aortia  The  blood, 
therefore,  tends  to  flow  back  from  the  aorta,  and  in  so  doing  fills  up 
the  pockets  of  the  semiluncu:  valves,  which  have  always  remained 
partly  filled,  and  brings  them  together  with  a  sharp  movement  The 
movements  of  the  valves  are  therefore  effected  by  the  occurrence  of 
differences  of  pressure  upon  their  two  faces.  When  they  meet  they 
completely  close  the  orifice,  because  their  inner  edges,  which  are 
thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  valves,  are  brought  into  apposition 
and  held  so  by  the  high  pressure  acting  on  their  aortic  surfaces 
only. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two  sounds 
may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  paiise  or  period  of  silence.  The 
first  or  systolic  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged;  its  commencement 
coincides  with  the  impidse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall,  and 
it    lasts  during  the  greater  part  of    the  ventricular  systole;    it 
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just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wriat  The  stcond  or  diaatolie  sound 
ia  shorter  and  sharper,  with  a  somewhat  flapping  character,  and 
foUovs  the  end  of  ventricular  systole,  and  is  audible  just  after  the 
radial  pulse  is  felt.  The  sounds  are  often  but  somewhat  inaptly 
compared  to  the  syllables,  lubb — d&p. 

Oanaea. — The  exact  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  a 
matter  of  discussion.     Two  factors  probably  enter  into  it,  viz.,  first, 
the  vtbration  of  the  aurieul(MientriculaT  valves  and  the  chorda  tendinea. 
This  vibration  is  produced  by  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure 
set  up  when  the  ventricular  systole  commences,  which  puts  the  valves 
OQ   the  stretch.     It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  vibration  of  the 
ventricular  walls  themselves,  and  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
all  of  which  parts  are  suddenly 
put  into  a  state  of  tension  at 
the  moment  of  ventricular  oon- 
traction,  may  have  some  part 
in  producing  the  first  sound. 
Secondly,  the  muteular  sound 
produced  by  contraction  of  the 
mass  of  muscular  fibres  which 
forms  the  ventricle.    Looking 
upon    the  oontractlon   of  the 
heart  as  a  single  contraction 
and  not  as  a  series  of  contrac- 
tions or  tetanus,  it  is  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  see  why  there 
should  be  any  muscular  sound 
at  all  when  the  heart  contracts, 

as  a  single  muscular  contraction  '^''■.rc-t:t£r,7™u'^i^  S  -IS^iJl^iTw  ■ 
does  not  produce  sound.  It  has  |h^''"Jnut"'^L'^'lSdG^n'") '*'"°"° 
been  su^ested,  however,  that 

it  arises  from  the  repeated  unequal  tension  produced  when  the  wave 
of  muscular  contraction  passes  along  the  very  intricately  arranged 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  walls.  Many  regard  the  valvular  element  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two  factors,  because  the  sound  is  loudest 
at  first,  when  the  vibration  of  the  valves  commences,  and  fades 
away  as  the  vibrations  cease.  If  the  sound  was  mainly  muscular, 
it  would  be  loudest  when  the  muscular  contraction  was  most  powerful, 
which  is  approximately  about  the  middle  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  facts  of  disease  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  Erst  sound 
is  mainly  valvular ;  for  when  the  valves  are  incompetent,  the  first 
sound  is  largely  replaced  by  a  murmur  due  to  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  auricle.  After  the  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  body,  the 
muscular  contribution  to  the  first  sound  is  audible,  but  it  is  very  faint. 
It  is  stated  to  have  a  somewhat  lower  pitoh  than  the  valvular  sound. 
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There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  be  said  against  the 
view  that  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  is  entirely  due  to  vibra- 
tion of  the  auriculo  -  ventricular  valves.  Any  sound  produced 
by  the  valves  must  be  very  quickly  damped  by  the  high  pressure 
acting  on  their  ventricular  surfaces  only.  The  sustained  character 
of  the  sound  (throughout  practically  the  whole  of  the  ventricular 
systole)  is  on  the  other  hand  exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  if  it  is 
of  muscular  origin.  The  argument  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
muscle  sound  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  first  sound  can 
be  judged  from  the  sound  heard  in  an  isolated  and  empty  heart  is 
quite  fallacious,  since  under  these  conditions  the  muscle  is  contract- 
ing against  no  resistance. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  vibration  consequent  on  the  sudden 
stretching  of  the  semilunar  valves  when  they  are  pressed  down  across 
the  orifices  of  the  fiM)rta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  influence  of 
these  valves  in  producing  the  sound  was  first  demonstrated  by  Hope, 
who  experimented  with  the  hearts  of  calves.  In  these  experiments 
two  deUcate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the  aorta,  and 
another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried  upwards  about  half  an 
inch^  were  brought  out  again  through  the  coats  of  the  respective 
vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  vtJve  was  included  between  the 
arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the 
vessels,  after  such  an  operation,  the  second  sound  ceased  to  be 
audible.  Disease  of  these  valves,  when  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
their  efficient  action,  also  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifying 
the  second  sound  or  destroying  its  distinctness 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  inaudible. 

The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  apex  beat  in  the 
fifth  interspace ;  the  second  sound  is  best  heard  over  the  second  right 
costal  cartilage^that  is,  the  place  where  the  aorta  lies  nearest  to 
the  surface.  The  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  generally  close  simul- 
taneously. In  some  cases,  however,  the  fiM)rtic  may  close  slightly 
before  the  pulmonary  valves,  giving  rise  to  a  "  reduplicated  second 
sound."  The  pulmonary  contribution  to  this  sound  is  best  heard  over 
the  second  l^t  cartilage.  « 

The  Ck>ronar3r  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteries  are  the  first  branches  of  the  fiM)rta;  they 
originate  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  are  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  heart  itself ;  the  entrance  of  the  coronary  vein,  into  the  right 
auricle,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  211). 

Ligature    of    the  coronary  arteries    causes  almost    immediate 
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death ;  the  heart,  deprived  of  its  normal  blood-supply,  beats  irregu- 
larly, goes  into  fibrillary  twitchings,  and  then  ceases  to  contract 
altogemer. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  man,  sudden  death  is  by 
no  means  infrequent.  This  is  in  many  caaea  due  to  a  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries  called  atheroma,  which 
progresses  until  the  lumen  of  these  arteries  is  obliterated,  and  the 
man  dies  almost  as  if  they  had  been  ligatured. 

Self-ttserina  Action  of  the  Heart, — This  expression  was  originated  by  Brticke. 
He  supposed  that  the  semilunar  valves  closed  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries 
during  the  systole  of  the  heart  Unlike  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  the 
coronary  arteries  would  therefore  fill  only  during  diastole,  and  this  increased  nilness 
of  the  vessels  in  the  heart  walls  during  diastole  would  assist  the  ventricle  to  dilate. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  the  valves  do  not  cover  the  mouths  of  the  arteries ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  systole  the  velocity  and  pressure  in  the  coronary  arteries 
increase ;  but  later  on  during  systole  the  ventricular  wall  is  so  strongly  contracted 
that  the  muscular  tension  becomes  greater  than  the  coronary  pressure,  and  so  the 
coronary  arteries  and  their  branches  are  compressed,  and  the  blood  driven  back 
into  the  aorta;  the  coronary  arteries  are  then  again  filled  with  the  commencing 
diastole.  Self-steering  action  of  the  heart  therefore  exists,  but  it  is  brought  about  in 
a  different  way  from  what  Briicke  supposed. 

Cardiographs. 

A  cardiograph  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  heart's  movements.  In  animals  the  heart  may  be  exposed, 
and  levers  connected  to  its  various  parts  may  be  employed  to 
write  on  a  revolving  blackened  surface. 

A  simple  instrument  for  the  frog's  heart  is  the  following : — 


\^ 


^^ 


Fio.  215.— Simple  Cardiograph  for  frog's  heart. 

The  sternum  of  the  frog  having  been  removed,  the  pericardium 
opened,  and  the  frsenum  (a  small  band  from  the  back  of  the  heart 
to  the  pericardium)  divided,  the  heart  is  pulled  through  the  open- 
ing, a  minute  hook  placed  in  its  apex,  and  this  is  fixed  by  a  silk 
thread  to  a  lever  pivoted  at  F  as  in  the  figura  The  cardiac  wave 
of  contraction  starts  at  the  sinus,  this  is  followed  by  the  auricular 
systole,  and  that  by  the  ventricular  systole  and  pause.    This  is 

Q 
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recorded  as  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  216)  by  movementB  of  the  writing 
point  at  the  end  of  the  long  ann  of  the  lever.  Such  apparatus  ia, 
however,  not  applicable  to  the  biunan 
heart,  and  all  the  various  forms  of  cardio- 
graph devised  for  this  purpose  are  modi- 
fications of  Marey's  tambours.  One  of 
those  most  frequently  used  is  depicted  in 
the  next  two  diagrams. 

It  (fig.  217)  consists  of  a.  cup-shaped  metal  box 
over  the  open  front  of  which  is  stretched  an  elastic 
India-rubber  membisDe,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  small 
knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivory.  This  knob,  however, 
may  be  attached,  es  in  the  ngure.  to  the  side  of  the 
box  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  mav  be  made  to  act 
'  upon  a  raetai  disc  attached  to  the  elastic  membrane. 
The  knob  is  for  anplication   to  the  chest  wall 

.       „.     _    .,  .  , ,      over  the  apex  beat.     The  box  or  tambour  communis 

h»n  "^hSStoS  ^JS«.     <»t=s  by  means  of  an  aif-tight  tube  with  the  interior 

followed 'by  vmtiicniir  bMt;     of  a  second  tambour.  In  connection  with  which  is  a 

T,  (lmfllnlnl(Mcond».  long  and   light  lever.     The   shock   of  the   heart's 

impulse  beinff  communicated  to  the  ivory  knob  and 

through  it  to  the  first  tambour,  the  effect  is  at  once  transmitted  by  the  column 

of  air  in  the  elastic  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  second  tambour,  also  closed,  and 

through  the  elastic  and  movable  lid  of  the  latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  in 

coonectlon  with  a  registering  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  covered  with 


knob.        ~  man!  to  Ilw  chat. 

Pia.  317.— OnHognpb.    (SlDdcnon-i.) 

smoked  paper,  revolving  with  a  definite  velodty.  The  point  of  the  lever  writes 
upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heart's  impulse  or  oaMUogi^m  is  thus 
obtained. 

Fig.  219  represents  a  typical  tracing  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
tirst  small  rise  of  the  lever  is  caused  by  the  auricular,  the  second 
lat^r  rise  by  the  ventricular  systole ;  the  downstroke  represents  the 
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pause,  tbe  tremors  at  the  commencement  of  which  are  partly  inatni- 
mental  and  partly  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Batw  to  ngnUtaaltintlao  of  Ism. 


—Utnjt  Tunbonr,  to  wMch  tlH  morgmoit  of  tbs  colnmn  of  li 


Another  method  of  obtaining  a  tracing  from  one's  own  heart 
consists  in  dispensing  with  the  first  tambour,  and  placing  the  tube 
of  the  recording  tambour  in  one's  mouth,  and  holding  the  breath 


m  bamiD  baut.    Tht  nrlatlooi  In  Uu  indlvidml  beati  in  doe  to  the 
lntoi7  moretsnau  oo  th«  bait.    To  be  ntd  tiois  lad  to  tlgbt. 

though  keeping  the  glottis  open.  The  chest  then  acts  as  the  first 
tambour,  and  the  movements  of  the  lever  (cardio-pnenniatogram)  may 
be  written  in  the  usual  way. 

^traoardiao  PreBsore. 

The  tracings  of  the  cardiograph  are,  however,  very  variable,  and 
their  interpretation  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  A  much  better  method 
of  obtaining  a  graphic  record  of  the  events  of  the  cardiac  cycle  con- 
sists in  connecting  the  interior  of  an  animal's  heart  with  recording 
apparatus.  There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  intracardiac 
pressure  may  be  recorded. 

By  placing  two  small  india-rubber  air-bags  or  cardiac  sounds  down 
the  jugular  vein  into  the  interior  respectively  of  the  right  auricle  and 
the  right  ventricle,  and  a  third  in  an  intercostal  space  in  front  of  the 
heart  of  a  living  animal  (hoTse),  and  placing  these  bags,  by  means  of 
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long  narrow  tubes,  in  commnnication  with  three  tambours  with 
levers,  arranged  one  over  the  others  in  connection  with  a  r^ietering 
apparatus  (^  220),  Chanveaa  and  Marej  were  able  to  record  and 


nn.  no.— Ap)«i«tn>  ot  MK.  ChuTBn  uid  Mm)  for  Mtlmdlng  the  nriiUoDi  ot  ■ndoeudlu 
proMUTfl,  uid  the  production  of  the  ItnpqlH  of  Uie  beut. 

measnre  the  variations  of  the  intracardiac  pressure  and  the  compara- 
tive duration  of  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventriclea.  B7 
means  of  the  same  apparatus,  the  Bjnchrouism  of  the  impulse  with 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  abo  shovni. 

In  the  tracing  (fig.  221),  the  inter- 
vals between  the  vertical  lines  represent 
periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.    The 
parte  on  which  any  given  vertical  line 
falls  represent  simultaneous  events.    It 
will  be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  indicated  bj  the  marked  curve 
at  A  in  the  first  tracing,  causes  a  slight 
-^^^^  K  mr^—^~-^        increase  of   pressure   in  the  ventricle, 
■  JE   S  K^B  M   fl        which  is   shown   at  a'  in  the  second 
^^^K     -^H    ^f    fl        tracing,  and  produces  also  a  slight  im- 
K^¥_^^H  1^.^H'     poise,  which  is  indicated  by  a"  in  the 
■[     S  ^f  TJF"'^^^        third  tracing.     The  closure  of  the  semi- 
H     H  M  aP  ■?W^j->       lunar  valves    causes    a    momentarily 
increased  pressure  in  the  ventricle  at  d', 
affects  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  D, 
and  is  also  shown  in  the  tracing  of  the 
impulse  d'.* 

The  laige  curve  of  the  ventricular  and  the  impulse  tracings, 

between  a'  and  d',  and  a"  and  d',  are  caused  by  the  ventricular  con- 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  p<dnt  d  vhich  Marey  considered  to  coincide 

with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  Talves  docs. not  TcaUy  do  so.     The  closure  occun 

much  earlier  (b  in  Bg.  32S}. 
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traction ;  while  the  smaller  undulations,  between  B  and  c,  b'  and  o', 
b""  and  (fy  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  consequent  on  the  tightening 
and  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Much  objection  has,  however,  been  taken  to  this  method  of 
investigation.  First,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  both  positive 
and  n^ative  pressure  being  recorded.  Secondly,  because  the  method 
is  only  applicable  to  large  animals,  such  as  the  horse.  Thirdly, 
because  the  intraventricular  changes  of  pressure  are  communicate 
to  the  recording  tambour  by  a  long  elastic  colimm  of  air;  and 
fourthly,  because  the  tambour  arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  record 
inertia  vibrations.  Eolleston  reinvestigated  the  subject  with  a  more 
suitable  but  rather  complicated  apparatus.  The  principle  of  his 
method  consisted  in  placing  the  cavity  of  a  heart-rchamber  in 
commimication  with  a  recording  apparatus  by  means  of  a  tube 
containing  saline  solution.  His  recording  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
lever  connected  to  a  piston ;  the  upward  and  downward  movements 
of  the  piston-rod  were  due  to  the  varying  pressures  exerted  on  the 
blood  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Another  and  still  better  method  of  overcoming  the  imperfections 
of  Marey's  tambour  is  by  the  use  of  Hiirthle's  manometer  (fig.  222). 


Pio.  222.— Hilrthle'8  Manometer. 


In  this  the  tambour  is  very  small,  the  membrane  is  made  of  thick 
rubber,  and  the  whole,  including  the  tube  that  connects  it  to  the 
heart,  is  filled  with  a  strong  saline  solution  (saturated  solution  of 
sodium  sidphate). 

The  tracing  obtained  by  this  instnmient,  when  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  is  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


Fio.  228.— Carve  of  intra ventricuUr  pressure.    (After  Hiirthle.) 

The  auricular  systole  causes  a  small  rise  of  pressure  (a  b)  ;  it  lasts 
about  '05  second.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, which  lasts  from  B  to  D.     From  B  to  c  the  ventricle  is 
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getting  up  pressure,  so  that  at  c  it  equals  the  aortic  pressure.  This 
takes  '02  to  '04  seconi  Just  beyond  c  the  aortic  valves  open,  and 
blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta;  the  outflow  lasts  from  o  to  D  ('2 
second).  At  d  the  ventricle  relaxes.  The  flat  top  of  the  curve  is 
spoken  of  as  the  systolic  plateau,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the 
heart  and  the  peripheral  resistance  may  present  a  gradual  ascent  or 
descent ;  it  occupies  about  *18  second.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
relaxation  begins  the  intraventricular  pressure  falls  below  the  aortic, 
so  that  the  aortic  valves  close  near  the  upper  part  of  the  descent  at  s. 
The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  heart  is  measured  by  a  mercurial 
manometer,  which  is  connected  to  the  heart  by  a  tube  containing  a 
valve.  This  was  first  used  by  Qoltz  and  Gaule.  If  the  valve 
permits  fluid  to  go  only  from  the  heart,  the  manometer  will  indicate 
the  maximum  pressure  ever  attained  during  the  cycle.  If  it  is 
turned  the  other  way,  it  will  indicate  the  minimum  pressure.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  measurements  taken  from  the  dog's  heart 
in  terms  of  millimetres  of  mercury : — 

Left  ventricle 
Right  ventricle 
Right  auricle. 

By  a  n^ative  (—)  pressure  one  means  a  pressure  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  mercury  is  sucked  up  in  the  limb  of  the 
manometer  towards  the  heart. 

Another  valuable  instrument  introduced  by  HUrthle  is  called  the  differential 
manometer.  In  this  instrument,  two  cannulas  are  brought  into  connection  with 
tambours  (a  and  b)  which  work  on  points  of  a  lever  at  equal  distances  from  and  on 


Haximum 

Minimum 

pressure. 

presAure. 

140  mm. 

-  30  to  40  mm. 

60  mm. 

-15  mm. 

20  mm. 

-   7  to  8  mm. 

Fia.  224.— Diftgram  of  Hitrthle's  differential  Manometer. 

opposite  sides  of  its  fulcrum  (f).  The  lever  sets  in  motion  a  writing  style  (s).  This 
instrument  enables  us  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  pressure  changes  in  any 
two  cavities.  For  instance,  suppose  a  is  connected  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  b  to 
the  aorta ;  when  the  pressure  in  the  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  in  the  aorta,  the 
writing  style  will  be  raised;  when  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  greater  than  that  in 
the  ventricle,  the  style  wiU  fall ;  when  the  two  pressures  are  equal,  it  will  be  in  the 
zero  position. 

The  Eleotro-Oardiogram. 

The  muscular  tissue  of   the  heart  gives  rise  on  action  to  an 
electrical  disturbance  which  is  in  all  essential  features  the  same 
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as  the  diphasic  variation  we  have  ahready  studied  in  Chapter  XI. 
in  connection  with  voluntary  muscle.  The  excised  beating  heart 
of  a  frog  can  be  readily  connected  either  to  a  galvanometer  or 
electrometer,  and  the  different  phases  of  the  action  current  can  in 
the  former  case  be  ascertained  by  watching  the  movements  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  in  the  latter  case  oy  watching  under  the 
microscope  the  movements  of  the  meniscus  of  mercury  in  the  capil- 
lary tube.  If  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  is  removed,  and  the 
image  of  the  mercunal  column  allowed  to  fall  on  a  moving  photo- 
graphic plate,  a  graphic  record  is  obtained,  in  which  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  mercury  are  shown  as  waves.  Such  a  graphic 
record  is  termed  an  electro-cardiogram,  and  one  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  next  figure  (fig.  225). 


Pio.  286.— Blectro^rardiogimzn  from  trog'a  ventricle.  DiphMlc  yarUtlon.  Simaltaneous  photograph 
of  a  siii^e  beat  (apper  black  line),  and  the  accompanying  electrical  change  indicated  by  the  level 
of  the  uack  area,  which  ihows  the  varying  level  of  mercury  in  a  capillary  electrometer.  The  time* 
tracing  at  the  top  marks  tenths  of  a  second.    (Waller.) 

It  is,  however,  possible  (as  Waller  first  demonstrated)  to  obtain 
an  electro-cardiogram  in  the  intact  animal,  and  even  in  man.  If  a 
dog  is  placed  with  a  fore  paw  in  a  basin  of  salt  solution,  and  a  hind 
paw  in  another,  and  the  two  basins  are  led  off  to  the  electrometer, 
the  electrical  changes  produced  by  the  beating  heart  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  body  of  the  animal  and  through  the  electrometer, 
and  the  movements  of  the  mercury  can  be  watched  with  a  microscope 
or  recorded  on  a  travelling  photographic  plate.  By  the  use  of  this 
method  Miss  Buchanan  has  succeeded  in  performing  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  impossible  task  of  counting  the  heart  rate  of 
small  mammals  such  as  mice.  The  photographic  plate  must  travel 
at  great  speed,  and  the  notches  in  the  shadow  of  the  mercurial 
column,  which  correspond  to  the  heart-beats,  were  found  in  the 
mouse  to  occur  at  the  rate  of  700  per  minute.  In  a  corresponding 
way  the  human  electro-cardiogram  can  be  registered,  as  shown  in 
fig.  226.  In  that  particular  experiment,  the  "lead-ofifs"  were  from 
mouth  and  left  foot.  It  is  more  usual  to  employ  one  hand  and 
one  foot 
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We  must,  however,  recognise  that  the  heart  muscle  is  not  a 
simple  longitudinal  strip  like  a  sartorius,  but  is  arranged  in  a  com- 
plex way,  and  in  the  mammalian  heart  is  arranged  around  four 
chambers,  and  that  the  left  and  right  sides  are  contracting 
simultaneously.     One  would  therefore  anticipate  that  there  would 


Pio.  S26.— Human  heart.  Blectro-cardlogTam,  BE,  and  simaltaneons  cardiogram,  CG.  Time,  ((,  is 
marked  in  |^,th  second.  The  lead-ofGi  to  the  capOlaiy  electrometer  were  ftx)m  the  mouth  to  the 
■ulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  left  foot  to  the  mercnry.    (Waller.) 

be  a  corresponding  complexity  in  the  electrical  record  of  the  intact 
organ.  This  expectation  has  been  verified  by  later  work  in  which 
investigators  have  used  more  sensitive  instruments.  But  there  was 
some  indication  of  this  even  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  workers 
who  employed  the  capillary  electrometer.  Thus  Bayliss  and 
Starling  described  in  the  manmialian  heart  a  triphasic  variation, 
and  Grotch  by  means  of  careful  experiments  on  both  cold  and  warm 
blooded  animals,  has  shown  that  this  is  explicable  in  the  following 
way.  Leaving  out  of  account  complications  due  to  auricular 
activity,  he  has  shown  that  the  contraction  process  in  each  ventricle 
and  its  electrical  concomitant  commences  at  the  part  of  the  base  of 
the  ventricle  where  it  is  continuous  with  its  respective  auricle ;  the 
contraction  wave  travels  to  the  apex  and  returns  to  the  part  of  the 
base  from  which  the  aorta  on  one  side  and  the  pulmonary  artery  on 
the  other  side  arise.  An  electrode  placed  on  the  base  will  therefore 
record  the  increased  positivity  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ventricular  contraction ;  the  electrode  on  the  apex  will  record  the 
middle  phase  when  the  contraction  wave  reaches  that  point,  and 
causes  an  increase  of  positivity  there. 

By  far  the  most  delicate  instnmient  now  in  use  is  Einthoven's 
String  Galvanometer  (see  p.  125),  and  during  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  much  employed,  not  only  by  Einthoven  himself,  but  by 
numerous  other  observers,  including  Dr  T.  Lewis,  in  this  country. 
The  excursions  of  the  thread  or  string  can  be  photographed,  and  the 
following  diagram  is  a  cardio-electrogram  obtained  from  the  human 
heart  during  a  single  beat,  the  electrodes  being  connected  with  the 
right  and  left  hands. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  small  moveiuent  due  to  the 
auricular  systole,  and  several  large  ones  which  accompany  ventricular 
contraction.  The  exact  meaning  of  these  different  waves  is  still  far 
from  clear,  and  the  extent  of  each  varies  considerably  even  in  health, 
but  in  heart  disease  the  electro-cardiogram  shows   very  marked 


Fio.  227.— ElectrO'Cirdiogram  obtained  by  photographing  the  movementfl  of  the  thread  of  a  String 
Oalvanometer.  The  electrodes  were  oonnected  to  a  man's  right  and  left  hands.  Waves  upwards 
iudicaU)  that  the  base  (right  ventricle)  is  electro-positive  to  the  apex  (left  ventricle);  downward 
waves  have  the  opposite  meaning.  Wave  A  accompanies  auricular  systole ;  waves  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
occur  during  ventricular  systole.  The  time-tracing  (T)  shows  tenths  of  a  second.  (After 
Binthoven.) 

dififerences  from  the  normal,  especially  in  cases  of  "heart-block." 
When  in  the  future  the  meaning  of  each  part  of  the  record  is  under 
stood,  the  physician  will  be  provided  with  a  new  help  to  diagnosis. 

The  Cardiophonogram. — An  interesting  extension  of  this  work 
consists  in  the  registration  of  the  heart  sounds.  This  was  first  done 
by  Hurthle  some  years  ago,  but  Einthoven's  string  galvanometer,  as 
an  instrument  of  precision  far  exceeding  these  previously  used, 
has  enabled  him  to  repeat  this  work  with  much  greater  accuracy.  A 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  chest  and  connected  to  a  microphone, 
which  magnifies  the  heart  sounds ;  the  vibrations  in  the  microphone 
are  communicated  as  electrical  changes  by  a  transformer  to  the 
string  galvanometer,  the  movements  of  the  quartz  fibre  being  finally 
photographed  on  a  travelling  plate.  If  simultaneously  an  electro- 
cardiogram is  taken,  the  simultaneity  of  the  first  heart  sound  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  and  of  the  second  heart  sound  with  the  com- 
mencement of  ventricular  diastole,  are  very  conclusively  demon- 
strated. 

Einthoven  has  further  found  the  presence  of  a  third  heart  sounds  which  is 
inaudible  to  the  unaided  ear,  although  it  was  first  described  by  Dr  A.  G.  Gibson 
of  Oxford,  in  a  patient  in  whom  it  was  very  pronounced,  by  means  of  ordinary 
auscultation.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  present  in  all  human  hearts  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  when  the  cardiophonogram  is  examined.  It  occurs  during 
diastole,  and  follows  the  second  sound  after  a  short  pause.  It  is  not  due  to  a 
reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  nor  is  it  a  presystolic  murmur  such  as  can  be 
heard  in  man  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices. 
Einthoven  adduces  evidence  against  both  these  views,  and  believes  it  is  produced 
at  the  aortic  orifice;  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
aortic  wall  being  thrown  for  a  second  time  and  for  a  short  period  into  vibration 
by  the  changes  in  the  aortic  pressure  which  occur  during  diastole. 
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About  the  seventh  year  .  from  90  to  85 
About     the     fourteenth 

year ,    85  to  80 

In  adult  age     .        .        .      „    80  to  70 
In  old  age        .        .        .      „    70  to  60 


Frequency  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  contracts  about  72  times  in  a 
minute;  but  many  circumstances  cause  this  rate  to  vary  even  in 
health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament,  sex,  food  and  drink, 
exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature. 
Some  figures  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  are  appended. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  thus : — 

Before  birth  the  average  number 

of  pulsations  per  minute  is  .  150 
Just  after  birth  .  .  from  140  to  180 
During  the  first  year  .  „  130  to  115 
During  the  second  year     „    115  to  100 

In  health  there  is  a  uniform  relation  between  the  frequency  of 
the  heart  -  beats  and  of  the  respirations ;  the  proportion  being  1 
respiration  to  3  or  4  beats.  The  same  relation  is  generally  main- 
tained in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  naturally 
accelerated,  as  after  food  or  exercise;  but  in  disease  this  relation 
may  cease. 

Work  of  the  Heajrt. 

Waller  compares  the  work  performed  by  the  heart  in  a  day  to 
that  done  by  an  able-bodied  labourer  working  hard  for  two  hours. 
The  heart's  work  consists  in  discharging  blood  against  pressure,  and 
in  imparting  velocity  to  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how 
much  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart  at  each  beat,  the  time 
occupied  in  such  expulsion,  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  is 
expelled,  and  the  pressure  against  which  the  heart  has  to  act. 
Without  going  into  the  somewhat  elaborate  calculations  obtained 
from  these  and  other  data,  it  will  be  suflficient  to  say  that  about 
:jV  of  the  total  energy  of  the  heart  is  used  in  imparting  velocity  to 
the  blood,  but  when  the  blood  reaches  the  aorta  the  velocity  is  checked, 
and  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  only  about 
^Ijy  of  the  total  energy  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the  heart. 

The  Output  of  the  Heart, — Direct  measurements  of  the  hearths  output  have 
been  made  by  Stolnlkow  and  Tigerstedt  The  former  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
systemic  circulation  in  the  dog,  and  then  measured  the  amount  of  blood  passinff 
through  the  simplified  circulation,  which  consisted  only  of  the  pulmonary  and 
coronary  vessels  by  means  of  a  cylinder  interposed  on  Uie  course  of  the  vessels, 
(see  fig.  228).  Tigerstedt  made  his  observations  by  means  of  a  Stromuhr  (see  next 
chapter)  inserted  mto  the  aorta.  Severe  operative  measures  of  this  kind,  however, 
interfere  with  the  circulation  a  good  deal. 

G.  N.  Stewart  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method,  the  principle  of  which  is 
the  following : — A  solution  of  an  innocuous  substance,  which  can  be  easily  recog- 
nised and  estimated,  is  allowed  to  flow  for  a  definite  time  and  at  a  uniform  rate  into 
the  heart;  the  substance  selected  was  sodium  chloride.    This  mingles  with  Uie 
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blood  and  passes  into  the  circulation.  At  a  convenient  point  of  the  vascular 
system,  a  sample  of  blood  is  drawn  off  just  before  the  injection,  and  an  equal 
amount  during  the  passage  of  the  salt ;  the  quanti^  or  the  sodium  chloride 
solution  which  must  be  iSded  to  the  first  sample  in  order  that  it  may  contain 
as  much  as  the  second  sample  is  determined.  This  determination  Rives  the 
extent  to  which  the  salt  solution  has  been  mixed  with  the  blood  in  uie  heart, 
and  knowing  the  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion which  has  run  into  the  heart,  the 
output  in  a  given  time  can  be  calculated. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  on 
animals.  The  results  obtained  neces- 
sarilv  varv  with  the  sice  of  the  animal 
used,  ana  with  the  rate  at  which  the 
heart  is  beating.  If  the  same  relation- 
ship holds  for  man  as  for  animals, 
Stewart  calculates  that  in  a  man  weigh- 
ing 70  kilos  the  output  of  each  ventricle 
per  second  is  less  than  0*002  of  the  body 
weight,  i.e,,  about  105  grammes  of 
blood  per  second,  or  87  grammes  (about 
80  c.c)  per  heart-beat  with  a  pulse  rate 
of  72. 

An  instrument  called  the  eardi- 
omeier  was  invented  by  Roy  for  regis- 
tering the  output  of  Uie  heart  His 
instrument  was  made  of  metal,  and  oil 
was  used  as  the  transmitting  medium 
in  its  interior.  A  simple  modification 
of  this  applicable  to  the  heart  of  a  small 
mammal  uke  a  cat  has  been  devised  by 
Barnard.  It  consists  of  an  india-rubber 
tennis  ball  with  a  circular  orifice  cut  in 
one  side  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the 
heart ;  a  glass  tube  is  securely  fixed  into 
a  small  opening  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ball.  The  animal  is  anaesthetised, 
and  its  thorax  opened.  The  animal  is 
kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration. 
The  pericardium  is  then  opened  by  a 
crucial  incision,  the  heart  is  slipped  into 
the  ball ;  the  pericardium  overmps  the 
outside  of  the  ball,  and  the  apparatus 
is  rendered  air-tight  by  smeanng  the 
edges  of  the  hole  with  vaseline.  The 
four  comers  of  the  pericardium  are  then 
tightly  tied  by  ligatures  round  the  glass 
tube  just  mentioned.  This  tube  is  con- 
nected by  a  stout  india-rubber  tube  to 
a  Marey's  tambour  or  a  piston-recorder, 
the  writing-point  of  which  is  applied  to 
a  moving  blackened  cylinder.  When 
the  heart  contracts,  air  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  tambour  to  the  cardi- 

ometer;  when  the  heart  expands,  the  air  will  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
These  movements  are  written  by  the  end  of  the  lever  of  the  tambour,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  excursions  of  this  lever  correspond  with  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood  expelled  from  or  drawn  into  the  heart  with  systole  and  diastole  respec- 
tively. By  calibrating  the  instrument  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  expelled  can 
be  ascertained. 


Fio.  228.— Stolnlkow'8  apparatus.  A  and  B  are 
two  cylinders  fitted  with  floats  provided  with 
writing-points  at  their  upper  ends.  The  tube 
from  the  lower  end  of  each  bifbrcates  into 
two,  a  and  v  from  A ;  a'  and  %/  trom  B.  a  and 
a'  are  united  together  and  enter  the  right 
carotid  artery ;  vand  i/  unite  and  are  inserted 
Into  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  remaining 
branches  of  the  aorta  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava  are  tied.  B  is  first  filled  with  deflbrin- 
ated  blood,  which  passes  down  v*  into  the 
right  auricle,  thence  to  the  right  ventricle, 
lungs  (where  it  is  oxygenated),  and  then 
enters  the  left  side  of  tne  heart ;  the  left 
ventricle  expels  it  by  the  tube  a  into  A,  so 
that  the  float  in  A  rises  while  that  in  B  falls. 
As  soon  as  B  is  empty  the  tubes  v  and  a' 
which  were  previously  clamped  are  released, 
and  v'  and  a  are  clamped  instead.  The  left 
ventricle  now  expels  itJi  blood  by  the  tube  a' 
into  the  cylinder  B ;  simultaneously  A  empties 
itself  through  v  into  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Zigzag  lines  are  thus  traced  by  the 
writing'points  on  the  top  of  the  floats,  and 
their  fr^uency  enables  one  to  estimate  the 
output  of  the  left  ventricle  in  a  given  time. 
(After  Starling.) 
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Innervation  of  the  Heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  under  normal  circumstances 
control  its  movements,  are : — 

1.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  (inhibitory  fibres). 

2.  Cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic  (augmentor  and  acceler- 
ator fibres). 

These  pass  to  the  heart  and  terminate  in  certain  collections  of 
ganglion  cells  in  its  wall ;  from  these  cells  fresh  fibres  are  distributed 
among  the  muscular  fibres.  In  addition  to  these  nerves,  which  are 
efiferent,  we  have  to  mention : — 

3.  The  sensory  or  afiferent  nerves  of  the  heart,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  called  the  depressor  nerve.  This  nerve,  starting  from  the 
cardiac  tissue,  joins  the  vagus  trunk ;  it  passes  to  the  bidb,  especially 
to  the  vaso-motor  centre.  We  shall  therefore  postpone  its  study 
until  we  are  considering  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The  Vagus. — The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cranial  nerves  arise 
close  together  from  the  grey  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  leave  the  bulb  by  a  number  of  rootlets.  These  rootlets  are 
divided  by  Grossmann  into  three  groups,  a,  I,  and  c ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  blending  of  the  rootlets  before  they  ultimately  emerge  &om 
the  skull,  but  the  a  group  corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  fibres  of 
the  glossopharyngeal,  I  with  those  of  the  vagus,  and  c  with  those  of 
the  spinal  accessory.  The  rootlets  of  the  tenth  nerve  pass  through 
two  ganglia  called  respectively  the  jugular  ganglion,  and  the  ganglion 
trunci  vagi.  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  which  join  the 
vagus  are  chiefly  motor,  especially  to  the  larynx,  but  some  go  to  the 
hetirt.  The  vagus  gives  ofif  branches  to  many  organs,  pharynx,  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  various  abdominal  organs.  We  have, 
however,  in  this  place  only  to  deal  with  its  cardiac  fibres.  It  has 
been  known  since  the  experiments  of  the  Brothers  Weber  in  1845 
that  stimulation  of  one  or  both  vagi  produces  slowing  or  stoppage  of 
the  beats  of  the  heart.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  in  all  vertebrate 
animals,  this  is  the  normal  result  of  vagus  stimulation ;  the  pheno- 
menon is  called  inhibition,  and  the  nerve-fibres  cardio-inhibitory. 
Section  of  one  vagus  produces  slight  acceleration  of  the  heart ;  this 
result  is  better  marked  when  both  vagi  are  divided.  This  shows  that 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  vagus  is  being  continuously  exercised ; 
it  is,  however,  found  that  the  amount  of  vagus  control  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  animals.  The  most  potent  artificial  stimulus 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  vagus  nerve  to  produce  inhibition  of  the 
heart  is  a  rapidly  interrupted  induction  current ;  severe  mechanical 
stimuli  have  a  sUght  effect,  but  chemical  and  thermal  stimuli  are  in- 
effective. 

A  certain  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  vagus 
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atimulatioit,  because  ho  many  experimente  Iiave  been  made  on  the 
frog.  In  this  animal  the  sTinpathetic  fibres  join  the  vagus  after  it 
leaves  the  skull,  and  bo  what  is  usually  called  the  vagus  in  this 
animal  should  more  proporly  be  termed  the  vago-^ympathetw.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  by  stimulating  a  mixed  nerve,  one  obtains 


210.— TncIngabDwlDgthsictlDiiiof  ttui  vigng  OD  thg  hMTl.  Awr.,  taricOlK ;  CtnC.,  TmCrhmlu 
ndBg,  The  But  betwaea  tbs  perpsndlcalu  11m  lodlcaMi  the  pariod  ot  iigui  ■tlmiUatloo.  C.t 
ndlcUai  that  tbs  team^MTj  •nil  wu  S  e.».  mm  the  prLmiij.  Th«  put  of  the  tndng  to  ths  left 
ihowatbs  regalu  oantnctlDDi  ot  modante  height  bstbn  ■tlmuUtfoD.    During  itlmulmttoo,  uid 

. .>.  >. .  — .  . J  — ntricln  in  ureitad.    Ader  they  cammoaOB  ngsla 

grMMt  uoplltuile  t^u  belbn  thg  ippUoaClon  of 

an  intermixture  of  effects.  If,  however,  one  stimulates  the  intra- 
cranial vagus  before  the  sympathetic  blends  with  it,  a  pure  inhibitory 
effect  is  obtained.  Figs.  229  and  230  show  the  common  effect  of 
stimulating  the  mixed  trunk ;  the  inhibitory  effect  is  usually  mani- 
fested first,  and  this  is  followed   by  the   augmentor  effect  due   to 


sympathetic  action.  But  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent  to  obtain  the 
phenomena  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  right 
nerve  contains  more  inhibitory  fibres  than  the  left,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  rule.  One  can  always  obtain  good  inhibition  if  the 
stimulus  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus  j  here  one  stimulates 
the  post^an^ionic  fibres  which  originate  from  the  nerve-cells  in 
the  fduus  ganglion  around  which  the  v^  terminate. 
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The  efiTect  of  the  stimulus  is  not  immediately  seen ;  one  or  more 
beats  may  occur  before  stoppage  of  the  heart  takes  place,  and  slight 
stimulation  may  produce  only  slowing  and  not  complete  stoppage  of 
the  heart  (fig.  230).  The  stoppage  may  be  due  either  to  prolongation 
of  the  diastole,  sls  is  usually  the  case,  or  to  diminution  of  the  systola 
Vagus  stimulation  lessens  the  conductivity  of  the  cardiac  tissue,  but 
it  does  not  abolish  the  irritability  of  the  heart-muscle,  since  direct 
mechanical  stimulation  may  bring  out  a  beat  during  the  standstill 
caused  by  vagus  stimulation.  The  inhibition  of  the  beats  varies  in 
duration,  but  if  the  stimulation  is  a  prolonged  one,  the  beats  reappear 
before  the  current  is  shut  off.  This  is  known  as  "  vagus  escape,"  and 
is  probably  due  to  fatigue  of  the  vagal  endings. 

The  Sympathetio. — The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of   the  vagua      Stimulation  of    the  sympathetic 

produces  acceleration  of  the 
heart-beats,  and  as  a  rule,  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  produces 
slowing.  Hence  the  nerve  is 
also  in  constant  action  like 
the  vagus.  The  acceleration 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  is  accom- 
panied by  increased  force,  and 
so  the  action  of  the  nerve  is 
also  termed  av^gmerUor,  It  is 
probable  that  the  augmentor 
fibres  are  distinct  from  the 
accelerator  fibres,  because  in 
mammals  one  or  two  of  the 
small  nerves  leaving  the  stel- 
late ganglion  on  stimulation 
produce  augmentation  without 
acceleration. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  which  influence 
the  heart-beat  in  the  frog, 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  root  of  the  third 
spinal  nerve,  and  pass  by  the 
ramus  communicans  to  the 
third  sympathetic  ganglion, 
then  to  the  second  sympathetic  ganglion,  then  by  the  annulus  of 
Vieussens  (round  the  subclavian  artery)  to  the  first  sympathetic 
ganglion,  and  finally  in  the  main  tnmk  of  the  sympathetic,  to  near 
the  exit  of  the  vagus  from  the  cranium,  where  it  joins  that  nerve 
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and  runs  down  to  the  heart  within  its  sheath,  forming  the  joint  vago- 
sympathetic trunk.  These  fibres  are  indicated  by  the  dark  line  in 
fig.  231.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  seen  running  up  into  the 
skidl  are  for  the  supply  of  blood-vessels  there.  It  shoidd  be  noted 
that  the  frog  has  no  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

In  the  mammal  the  sympathetic  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the 
second    and    third    dorsal 

nerves,  and  possibly  by  an-  Juguiar^angiion 

terior  roots  of  two  or  more 
lower  nerves ;  they  pass  by 
the  rami  communicantes  to 
the  ganglion  stellatum,  or 
first  thoracic  ganglion,  and 
thence  by  the  annulus  of 
Yieussens  to  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  fibres  from  the  an- 
nulus, or  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  proceed  to 
the  heart  (see  fig.  232). 

In  man,  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic travel  to  the  heart 
from  the  annulus  of  Yieus- 
sens and  cervical  sympa- 
thetic in  superior,  middle, 
and  lower  bundles  of  fibres. 
These  pass  into  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  surrounding  the 
coronary  vessels  ultimately 
r^ach  the  heart 
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Fia.  282.~Heart  nerves  of  mammal.    (Diagrammatic.) 


By  stimulating  each  rootlet 
in  his  three  ffroaps,  Grossmann 
found  the  caralo-lnhibitory  fibres 
in  the  lower  two  or  three  rootlets 
of  group  b  and  the  upper  rootlet 
ofgroup  c.  There  are  probably 
dirorences  in  different  animals. 
In  the  cat  and  dog  Cadman  finds 
that  the  rootlets  In  the  a  group 

are  respiratory  and  afferent  inhibitory,  and  that  all  the  efferent  inhibitory  fibres  are 
in  group  e. 

The  mhibitory  fibres  are  medullated,  and  only  measure  2  ft  to  3  /*  in  diameter ; 
they  pass  to  the  heart  and  have  their  cell-stations  in  the  ganglia  of  that  organ. 
Some  of  the  sympathetic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  reach  the  heart  as  non- 
medullated  fibres ;  having  their  cell-stations  in  the  sympathetic  (inferior  cervical 
and  first  thoracic)  gangHa;  but  the  majority  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations  until 
they  reach  terminal  ganglia  in  the  heart  walL  The  augmentor  and  accelerator 
centres  in  the  central  nervous  system  have  not  yet  been  accurately  localised. 
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Influence  of  Drugs, — ^The  question  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the 
heart  forms  a  large  branch  of  pharmacology.  We  shall  be  content 
here  with  mentioning  two  only,  as  they  are  largely  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  physiologista  Atropine  produces  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  heart-beats  by  paralysing  the  inhibitory 
mechanism.  Muscarine  (obtained  from  poisonous  fungi)  produces 
marked  slowing,  and  in  larger  doses  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
heart.  Its  effect  is  a  prolonged  inhibition,  and  can  be  removed  by 
the  action  of  atropine.  The  action  of  atropine  cannot,  however,  be 
easily  antagonised  by  muscarine;  a  large  dose  is  necessary.  That  these 
drugs  act  on  the  nerves,  and  not  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  of  early  embryos,  so 
early  that  no  nerves  have  yet  grown  to  the  heart,  these  drugs  have 
little  or  no  effect.    (Pickering.) 

Beflex  Inhibition, — Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vagi  nerves 
are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining  influence  over 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through  them  from  the 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  always  in  operation.  The 
restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  reflexly 
increased  by  stimulation  of  many  afferent  nerves,  particularly  those 
from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  larynx,  and  the  lungs.  A 
blow  on  the  abdomen  causes  inhibition  and  fainting;  a  blow  on  the 
larynx,  even  a  moderate  one,  will  kill  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  ease  with  which  stimulation  of  the  laryngeal  or  pul- 
monary fibres  produces  inhibition,  as  compared  to  the  difficidty  of 
obtaining  inhibition  from  the  alimentary  tract.  Tobacco  smoke  in 
some  people  and  animals,  by  acting  on  the  terminations  of  the 
vagi  or  their  branches  in  the  respiratory  system,  may  also  produce 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  Some  very  remarkable  facts  concern- 
ing the  readiness  by  which  reflex  inhibition  of  the  fish's  heart  may 
be  produced  were  made  out  by  M*William ;  any  irritation  of  the  tail, 
gills,  mucous  membrane  of  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  causes  the  heart  to  stop  beating. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  reflex  inhibition,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  conclusion  that  though  we  have  no  voluntary  control 
over  the  heart's  movements,  yet  cerebral  excitement  will  produce  an 
effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart,  as  in  certain  emotional  conditions. 

Action  of  CUoroform  on  the  Cardiac  Mechanism, — The  mammalian 
heart  is  more  difficidt  to  stop  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  than  the 
frog's  heart ;  commonly  it  is  only  slowed,  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
beat  reduced,  yet  it  is  most  important  for  the  student  of  medicine 
to  recollect  that  vagus  inhibition  may  have  far-reaching  residts. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  causes  of  heart  stoppage  in  surgical  practice 
is  that  produced  by  chloroform;  chloroform  acts  directly  on  the 
cardiac  tissue  when  it  is  administered  incautiously,  or  in  too  large 
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doses  over  long  periods  of  time ;  the  term  inhibition  is  not  applicable 
in  this  case,  and  the  efifects  of  the  poisonous  action  of  chloroform  on 
the  heart  itself  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  proportion  of  chloro- 
form in  the  inspired  air  at  2  per  cent  or  less.  But  in  other  cases 
which  are  seen  both  in  animals  and  human  beings  who  may  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  heart  stoppage 
occurs  during  the  onset  of  anaesthesia  long  before  the  percentage  of 
chloroform  in  the  blood  has  reached  a  value  which  is  toxic  to  the 
heart  Some  have  considered  that  death  during  the  induction  of 
chloroform  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  vapour  irritating  the  vagal 
terminations  in  the  lunc,  and  so  leading  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart  Embley's  experiments,  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chloroform  acts  on  the  vagus  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  animals,  cutting  the  vagi  immediately  sets  the  heart  going  again. 
In  man  this  operation  cannot  be  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  wise 
precaution,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  administer  chloroform,  to 
give  beforehand  a  small  dose  of  atropine  under  the  skin  so  as  to 
temporarily  paralyse  the  vagus  endings  in  the  heart 

Gaseous  Exchanges  in  the  Heart, — The  using  up  of  oxygen  by  the 
Uving  heart  was  well  illustrated  by  an  old  experiment  of  Yeo's.  He 
passed  a  weak  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  through  an  excised  beat- 
ing frog's  heart,  and  found  that  after  it  had  passed  through  the  heart, 
the  solution  became  less  oxygenated  and  venous  in  colour. 

This  is  still  better  shown  by  the  following  numbers,  obtained 
by  Barcrof  t  and  Dixon  by  estimating  the  gases  in  the  blood  entering 
and  leaving  the  coronary  vessels  of  a  cat.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
metabolism  in  the  heart  tissue  is  reduced  during  inhibition;  this  is 
followed  by  increased  metabolism  during  the  subsequent  period, 
which  corresponds  with  the  increase  of  visible  activity  which  then 
occurs,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  tracings  given  in  figs.  229  and  230. 
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Rhytbm,  Ck>nduction,  etc.,  in  Cardiac  Muscle. 

In  one  time,  the  rhythm  which  cardiac  muscle  exhibits  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the  nerves  which  are 
present.  We  now  know  that  the  property  of  rhythmical  peristalsis 
resides  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  though  normally  during  life  it 
is  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  nerves  that  supply  it.  This 
conclusion  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  rhythm  is  myogenic,  not 
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neurogenic.  There  are  still  a  few  physiologists  who  maintain  the 
older  neurogenic  theory,  but  these  are  mainly  those  whose  chief  work 
has  been  performed  on  the  hearts  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  mechanism  there  is  a  different  one.  But  so 
far  as  the  vertebrate  heart  is  concerned,  the  myogenic  theory  is  now 
held,  because  (1)  the  foetal  heart  manifests  rhythm  long  before  any 
nerves  reach  it ;  (2)  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  of  such  animals  as  frogs 
and  tortoises  can  be  made  to  beat  rhythmically  by  perfusing  it 
with  suitable  fluids  at  high  pressure ;  and  this  part  of  the  heart  has 
few  nerves  and  no  ganglion  cells ;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  conduction  of 
the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow,  and  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  muscular 
rather  than  of  nervous  conduction. 

The  older  observers,  who  first  made  the  striking  observation  that 
a  heart  will  continue  to  beat  after  its  removal  from  the  body  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  imbued  with 
the  neurogenic  theory,  naturally  placed  the  seat  of  rhythm  in  the 
intracardiac  ganglia.  They  were  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  general 
arrangements  of  autonomic  nerves,  and  therefore  did  not  recognise 
that  the  ganglia  were  terminal  cell-stations  on  the  course  of  the 
nerves  which  reach  it  via  vagiis  and  sympathetic. 

The  intracardiac  nerves  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  frog ;  in 
this  animal  the  two  vago-sympathetic  nerves  terminate  in  various 
groups  of  ganglion-cells;  of  these  the  most  important  are  Bemak's 
ganglion,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  right  auricle; 
and  Bidder's  ganglion,  at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle. 
A  third  collection  of  ganglion  cells  (von  Bezold's  ganglion)  is  situated 
in  the  interauricular  septum.  From  the  ganglion  -  cells,  post- 
ganglionic fibres  spread  out  over  the  walls  of  the  sinus,  auricles,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ventricle.  Eemak's  ganglion  used  to  be  called  the 
local  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart ;  it  is  really  the  chief  cell-station 
of  the  inhibitory  fibres,  and  stimulation  of  the  heart  at  the  sino- 
auricular  junction  is  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaining  stoppage  of 
the  heart.  Bidder's  ganglion  was  called  the  locd  accelerator  centre 
for  a  corresponding  reason. 

The  intracardiac  ganglia  have  been  examined  in  a  few  other  cold- 
blooded animals  (for  instance  the  tortoise),  but  any  precise  knowledge 
of  their  arrangement  and  position  in  the  mammalian  and  human 
heart  is  unfortunately  lacking. 

Conduction  in  the  Heart, — As  already  stated,  the  slow  rate  of 
propagation  of  the  wave  points  to  the  link  being  muscular  rather 
than  nervous,  and  histology  lends  support  to  this  view,  the  muscular 
fibres  being  connected  to  each  other  by  intercellular  bridges  of  proto- 
plasm (see  p.  74).  An  experimental  proof  of  the  same  view  is  the 
following:  if  a  strip  of  the  heart  wall  is  taken  and  a  number  of 
cuts  going  nearly  completely  across  it,  be  made  first  from  one  side, 
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then  from  the  other,  all  the  nerves  must  be  cut  through  at  least  once, 
and  the  onlj  remaining  tissue  not  severed  is  muscular,  yet  the  strip 
still  continues  to  beat ;  in  other  words,  the  propagation  is  myodromic. 
The  passage  of  the  wave  from  one  chamber  to  another  is  also  mjo- 
dromic.  The  slow  rate  of  propagation  indicates  that  this  is  so,  and 
the  view  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  discovery  of  muscular  fibres 
passing  across  from  one  chamber  to  the  next.  (For  the  bimdle  of 
His,  see  p.  215.) 

Blocking, — ^This  phenomenon  was  first  studied  by  GaskelL  It 
appears  that  under  normal  conditions  the  wave  of  contraction  in 
the  heart  starts  at  the  sinus,  and  travels  over  the  auricles  to  the 
ventricle ;  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  the  power  of  rhythmic 
contractility  is  greatest  in  the  sinus,  less  in  the  amides,  and  still  less 
in  the  ventricles.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  apical  portion  of 
the  ventricles  exhibits  very  slight  power  of  spontaneous  contraction. 
The  importance  of  the  sinus  as  the  staxting-point  of  the  peristalsis 
can  be  shown  by  warming  it.  If  a  frog's  heart  is  warmed  by  bathing 
it  in  warm  salt  solution  at  about  body  temperature,  it  beats  faster ; 
this  is  due  to  the  sinus  starting  a  larger  number  of  peristaltic  waves ; 
that  this  is  the  case  may  be  demonstrated  by  waiming  localised  portions 
of  the  heart  by  a  small  galvano-cautery ;  if  the  sinus  is  warmed  the 
heart  beats  faster,  but  if  the  auricles  or  ventricles  are  warmed  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  heart's  rate.  The  sinus  in  the  frog's  heart, 
and  that  portion  of  the  right  auricle  in  the  mammal's  heart  which 
corresponds  to  the  sinus,  is  always  the  kst  portion  of  the  heart  to 
cease  beating  on  death,  or  after  removd  from  the  body  (ultima 
martens,  Harvey).  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  superior  rhyth- 
mical power  which  it  possesses. 

But  to  continue  our  description  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
blocking ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  wave  starting  at  the  sinus  is  more 
or  less  blocked  by  a  ring  of  lower  irritability  at  its  junction  with  the 
auricle;  s^ain,  the  wave  in  the  auricle  is  similarly  delayed  in  its 
passage  over  to  the  ventricle  by  a  ring  of  lesser  irritability,  and  thus  the 
wave  of  contraction  is  delayed  at  its  entrance  into  both  auricular  and 
ventricular  tissue.  By  an  arrangement  of  ligatures,  or,  better,  of 
clamps,  one  part  of  the  heart  may  be  isolated  from  the  other  portions, 
and  the  contraction  when  aroused  by  an  induction  shock  may  be 
made  to  stop  in  the  portion  of  the  heart  muscle  in  which  it  begins. 
It  is  not  unUkely  that  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  the  heart  acts 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  next  portion,  and  that  clamps  and  ligatures  prevent 
this  normal  propagation  of  stimuli  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  the  wave  of  contraction  is  incapable  of  passing  over  the  heart  in 
any  other  direction  than  from  the  sinus  onwards;  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  by  the  application  of  appropriate  stimuli  at  appropriate 
instants,  the  natural  sequence  of  beats  may  be  reversed,  and  the  con* 
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traction  starting  at  the  arterial  part  of  the  ventricle  may  pass  to  the 
auricles  and  then  to  the  sinus.  If  Gaskell's  clamps  or  ligatures  are 
not  applied  sufficiently  tight  one  often  sees  partial  blocking,  a  few 
waves  get  through  but  not  all;  or  if  the  ventricular  wall  is  left 
connected  with  other  parts  of  the  heart  by  only  a  small  portion  of 
undivided  muscular  tissue,  the  effect  is  much  the  same,  the  wave  is 
only  able  to  pass  the  block  every  second  or  third  beat. 

In  mammals  "heart-block"  is  produced  by  division  or  disease  of 
the  bundle  of  His  (see  p.  215). 

The  Stannitis  Experimmt, — ^This  consists  in  applying  a  tight  ligature 
to  the  heart  between  the  sinus  and  the  right  auricle;  the  sinus 
continues  to  beat,  but  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  quiescent.  The  quiescent 
parts  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  contract  in  response  to  mechanical 
or  electrical  stimulation.  If  a  second  ligature  is  applied  to  the 
junction  of  the  auricles  with  the  ventricle,  the  ventricle  begins  to 
beat  again ;  the  auricles  may  also  beat,  but  they  usually  do  not. 
According  to  Gaskell,  the  effect  of  the  first  ligature  is  simply  an 
example  of  blocking ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  wholly  accept  this 
view,  for  if  instead  of  applying  a  ligature  at  the  sino-auricular 
junction,  the  heart  wall  is  simply  cut  through  at  this  spot,  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  are  not  thereby  always  rendered  quiescent.  It 
appears  probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  older 
view  that  the  ligature  acts  as  a  stimulus  irritating  the  vagal  termi- 
nations in  Bemak's  ganglion,  and  so  eliciting  a  condition  of  prolonged 
inhibition;  this,  however,  passes  off  after  a  variable  time,  and  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  once  more  beat  rhythmically.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  effect  of  the  second  Stannius  ligature  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  there  is  no  dt  priori  reason 
why  the  two  ligatures  should  act  in  opposite  ways. 

The  fact  that  the  Stannius  heart  is  quiescent  has  enabled 
physiologists  to  study  the  effects  of  stimuli  upon  heart  muscle.  A 
single  stimulus  produces  a  single  contraction,  which  has  a  long  latent 
period,  is  slow,  and  propagated  as  a  wave  over  the  heart  at  the  rate 
of  f  to  f  inch,  or  10 — 15  mm.  a  second.  A  second  stimulus  causes 
a  rather  larger  contraction,  a  third  one  larger  still,  and  so  on  for 
some  four  or  five  beats,  when  the  size  of  the  contraction  becomes 
constant.  This  staircase  phenomenon,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  seen  in 
voluntary  muscle,  but  it  is  more  marked  in  the  heart.  The  accom- 
panying tracing  (fig.  233)  shows  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment 

There  are,  however,  more  marked  differences  than  this  between 
voluntary  and  heart  muscle.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  amount 
of  contraction  does  not  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulation.  A 
stimulus  strong  enough  to  produce  a  contraction  at  all  brings  out  as 
big  a  beat  as  the  strongest.  The  second  is,  that  the  heart  muscle 
has  a  long  rrfractory  period ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  application  of 
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a  stimuluB,  a  secoDd  stimulus  will  not  cause  a  secoiid  contraction 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  called  the  refractory  period. 
The  refractory  period  lasts  as  long  aa  the  contraction  period.  The 
third  difiereoce  depends  on  the  second,  and  consistB  in  the  fact  that 
the  heart-muscle  can  never  be  thrown  into  complete  tetanus  by  a  rapid 
series  of  stimulations ;  with  a  strong  current  there  is  a  partial  fusion 
of  the  beats,  but  this  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rate  of  faradisa- 
tion. Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  heart  responds  by  fewer  beats  to  a  rapid 
than  to  a  slow  rate  of  stimulation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  our  information  on  these 
subjects  is  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  mainly  from  the  heart  of  the  frog.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  what  is  true  for  one  vertebrate  is  not  true 
for  all;  such  cUfferences  as  do  occur  are  difTerences  of  degree  and 
detail  rather  than  of  kind.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  more 
extended  observations  should  be  made  upon  mammalian  hearts.     So 
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far  as  they  have  been  made,  they  support  the  views  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  frog's  heart.  Thus  Wooldridge,  many  years  ago,  suc- 
ceeded Id  performing  the  Stannius  experiment  on  the  heart  of  a 
mammal  i  and  the  recent  important  work  of  James  Mackenzie  on 
heart-block  in  man,  in  relation  to  the  bundle  of  His  (see  p.  215), 
has  still  further  demonstrated  not  only  the  truth  of  the  myc^enic 
theory,  but  is  also  important  in  explaining  the  lack  of  correspondence 
in  auricular  and  ventricular  rhythm  (arhytkmia)  which  previously 
puzzled  those  who  had  to  treat  cases  of  heart  disease. 

The  reason  why  the  frog's  heart  was  selected  in  former  days  as 
the  point  of  attack,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hearts  of  cold- 
blooded animals  beat  for  so  long  a  time  after  they  are  completely 
severed  from  the  body;  and  for  many  of  these  experiments  the 
isolated  heart  is  preferable  to  one  in  the  intact  body.  Much  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  action  of  drugs  was 
the  outcome  of  such  study. 

If  a  frt^s  heurt  ia  simply  excised  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
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being  fed,  it  ceases  to  beat  after  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  so.  But  if  it  is  fed  with  a  nutritive  fluid,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  beat  for  many  hours.  Other  substances  such  as  drugs  may 
be  added  to  the  perfusion  fluid,  and  their  effects  noted.  The  fluid 
may  bo  passed  through  the  heart,  and  the  apparatus  employed  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following  diagram  of  Schafer's  heart-plethys- 
foograph  (fig.  234).    A  frog's  heart  is  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a  perfusion 
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Fio.  284.— Schafer's  Heart«plethytmognph. 

cannula,  one  tube  of  which  serves  for  the  fluid  to  enter,  the  other  for 
it  to  leave.  The  end  of  the  cannula  projects  into  the  ventricle ;  the 
frog's  heart,  it  should  be  remembered,  possesses  no  coronary  vessels ; 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  cardiac  tissue  enables  it  to  take  up  what  it 
requires  from  the  blood  in  its  interior. 

The  cannula  passes  through  the  well-fitting  stopper  of  an  air-tight 
vessel  containing  oil.  On  one  side  of  tlie  vessel  is  a  tube,  in  which 
a  lightly  moving  piston  is  fitted ;  to  this  a  writing-point  is  attached. 
The  piston  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  changes  of 
volume  in  the  heart  causing  the  oil  to  alternately  recede  from  and 
pass  into  this  side  tube.  The  corresponding  tube  on  the  other  side 
can  be  opened  and  the  tube  with  the  piston  closed  when  one  wishes 
to  cease  recording  the  movements.  It  is  with  instruments  of  this 
kind  that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  was  performed,  and  the 
name  of  the  late  Dr  Sydney  Binger  is  specially  connected  with 
investigations  of  drug  action  by  means  of  this  method. 

The  best  nutritive  fluid  to  employ  is  imdoubtedly  the  natural 
fluid,  the  blood.  But  in  order  to  use  blood  there  are  practical 
difficulties ;  it  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  obtain  much  blood  from  a 
frog;  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  clotting,  and  if  agents  are 
added  to  check  clotting,  such  agents  usually  act  deleteriously  in  the 
cardiac  tissue.  The  blood  of  another  animal  may  not  be  altogether 
innocuous,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  if  that  blood  has  been  pre- 
viously whipped,  and  the  fibrin  removed.  Physiologists  therefore 
owe  Dr  Einger  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  discovery  of  the 
solution  now  known  as  Ringer^s  solution.  This  is  physiological  salt- 
solution  to  which  minute  quantities  of  calcium  and  potassium  salts 
have  been  added.    In  other  words,  the  inorganic  salts  in  the  proper- 
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tion  occurring  in  the  blood  will  maintain  cardiac  activity  for  a  long 
time  without  the  addition  of  any  organic  material.  These  salts  are 
not  nutritive  in  the  strict  sense,  but  they  constitute  the  stimulus  for 
the  heart's  action.  Howell  of  Baltimore  has  shown  that  such  an 
inorganic  mixture  is  especially  efficacious  in  throwing  the  sinus  or 
venous  end  of  the  heart  into  rhythmical  action.  The  normal 
stimulus  for  the  starting  of  the  heart-beat  is  thus  to  be  sought  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  mineral  compounds  in 
solution  are  broken  up  into  their  constituent  ions;  and  of  these, 
sodium  ions  are  the  most  potent  in  maintaining  the  osmotic  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  irritability  and  contractility.  A  solution  of  pure 
sodium  chloride,  however,  finally  throws  the  heart  into  a  condition  of 
relaxation;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  smaU  amounts  of 
calcium  ions  to  restrain  this  effect.  Potassium  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  also  favours  relaxation  during  diastole.  Calcium,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  element  which  produces  contraction,  and  if 
present  alone  or  in  excess,  will  produce  an  intense  condition  of  tonic 
contraction  known  as  calcivm  rigor. 

Some  physiologists  hare  manifested  a  hesitation  in  accepting  the  simple  view 
that  the  varions  Ications  mentioned  actually  originate  the  heart-beat,  and  hare 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  they  influence  a  mysterious  factor  they  have  named 
the  inner  sHmuhis,  What  this  inner  stimulus  is,  is  entirely  unknown,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  connected  with  one  or  more  of  Langlev*s  receptive  substances  is  equally 
a  matter  of  speculation.  If  it  exists  it  is  not  able  to  originate  cardiac  rhythm  in 
the  absence  of  the  appropriate  inorganic  salts. 

The  Bxcised  Maminallan  Heart. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mammalian 
heart  can  be  kept  alive  and  active  after  it  has  been  excised. 
Valuable  as  the  results  have  been  from  a  study  of  the  frog's  heart, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  those  which  one  hopes  to  obtain  in  the 
future  from  a  similar  study  of  the  mammal's  heart  will  be  still  more 
important,  and  still  more  trustworthy  for  the  drawing  of  deductions 
useful  to  man.  Already  the  new  method  has  shown  its  usefulness 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  metabolism  occurring  during  normal 
cardiac  activity,  but  also  from  the  pharmacological  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  excised  mammalian  heart 
certain  precautions  must  be  taken — 

1.  The  perfusion  fluid  must  be  maintained  at  or  about  body 
temperature  (37°  C.> 

2.  It  must  circulate  through  the  coronary  vessels. 

3.  It  must  be  well  oxygenated. 

As  before,  living  blood  is  the  ideal  fluid  for  perfusion,  but  the 
practical  difficulties  in  its  use  are  so  great,  that  a  modification  of 
Ringer's  fluid  is  usually  employed.     On  this  fluid  the  heart  will 
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continue  to  beat  for  many  hours,  but  it  will  beat  longer  (sometimes 
several  days)  if  a  little  dextrose  is  added  to  the  solution.  We  owe 
this  addition,  and  the  oxygenation  alluded  to  above,  to  Dr  Locke ; 
and  the  perfusion  fluid  now  universally  employed  is  consequently 
called  Locke's  solution.    This  has  the  following  composition : — 


Pure  distilled  water 
Sodium  chloride 
Potassium  chloride 
Calcium  chloride 
Sodium  bicarbonate 
Dextrose 


100  cc 
0*9  grammes. 
0-042 
0-048 
0  02 
0-2 


»t 


»» 


»♦ 


Dr  Locke  has  tried  other  sugars  besides  dextrose,  but  no  other 
has  the  same  favourable  effect ;  Isevulose  is  better  than  most  other 
sugars,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  dextrose.  Locke  and  Kosenheim 
have  further  shown  that  the  dextrose  is  used  up  during  cardiac 
activity,  and  this  lends  support  to  the  view  already  expressed  on  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  sugar  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy 
(see  p.  135). 

A  mammal  such  as  a  cat  or  rabbit  is  killed  by  bleeding  or 
pithing.  The  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium  is  quickly  cut  out, 
and  gently  kneaded  to  free  it  from  blood,  in  some  warm  Kinger's 
solution.  The  pericardium  is  then  dissected  off,  and  a  cannula  tied 
into  the  aorta ;  this  is  connected  to  a  burette  which  is  kept  full  of 
Locke's  solution.  The  solution  must  be  maintained  at  body  tempera- 
ture, by  a  warm  water-jacket,  and  must  be  well  oxygenated  by  letting 
oxygen  bubble  through  it.  The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  its 
pressure  closes  the  aortic  valves,  and  so  the  fluid  enters  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  escapes  from  the  right  auricle,  which  should  be  freely 
opened.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat 
for  many  hours.  A  graphic  record  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
small  hook  into  the  apex,  and  attaching  this  by  a  thread  to  a  record- 
ing lever  beneath  it.  A  very  good  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  method  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  drugs  consists  in  adding 
a  small  amount  of  chloroform  to  the  circulating  fluid,  and  one  notices 
its  immediate  depressant  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  minute  dose  of 
adrenaline  markedly  increases  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTEE  XXI 

THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS 

The  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins  back  to  the  heart  again,  depends  on  a  number 
of  physicfid  factors;  and  in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject 
we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  movement  of  fluids  in  tubes,  as  well  as  their  special  application 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  primary  propelling  force,  and 
the  increase  of  pressui*e  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  blood  it 
contains  causes  that  blood  to  enter  the  arteries ;  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  capillary 
pressure  is  higher  than  that  in  the  veins;  the  venous  pressure 
gradually  falls  as  we  approach  the  heart ;  it  is  lowest  of  all  in  the 
heart  cavities  during  diastole ;  fluid  moves  in  the  direction  of  lower 
pressure,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  is  from  the  heart  through  the 
vessels  back  to  the  heart  again. 

The  vessels  are  not  rigid  tubes,  but  possess  marked  elasticity ;  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  the  intermittent  force  of  the  heart  is  modified 
in  such  a  way  that  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  capiUaries  is  a  constant 
one,  and  under  normal  circimistances  exhibits  no  pulsation ;  the  pulse 
is  one  of  the  main  characters  of  the  arterial  flow.  A  further  com- 
plication is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  through  which  the  blood 
flows  are  of  varying  calibre,  and  this  is  the  main  factor  in  determin- 
ing its  velocity.  Every  time  an  artery  divides,  the  united  sectional 
area  of  its  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  artery,  although, 
of  course,  each  of  the  individual  branches  is  of  smaller  calibre.  The 
total  bed  of  the  stream  is  thus  becoming  greater,  until  when  we 
reach  the  capillaries  the  bed  is  increased  suddenly  and  enormously, 
being  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta  from 
which  they  all  ultimately  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  veins  the  same 
is  true  in  the  reverse  direction ;  the  sectional  area  of  a  vein  is  less 
than  that  of  the  total  sectional  area  of  its  tributaries ;  hence  as  we 
approach  the  heart  the  total  bed  of  the  stream  is  becoming  continually 
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smaller,  but  never  so  small  as  in  the  corresponding  arteries ;  a  vein 
is  always  twice  the  size,  often  more  than  twice  the  size,  of  the  cor- 
responding artery.  Velocity  of  flow  varies  inversely  with  the  bed 
of  the  stream ;  the  velocity  is  therefore  greatest  in  the  aorta,  slows 
down  in  the  small  arteries,  and  becomes  slowest  of  all  in  the  capil- 
laries where  the  total  bed  is  widest ;  we  may  compare  the  combined 
capillaries  to  a  vast  lake  into  which  the  arterial  river  flows.  On 
leaving  the  capillaries,  the  blood,  in  traversing  the  veins  once  more, 
becomes  accelerated  because  the  bed  of  the  stream  becomes  narrower, 
but  its  speed  in  a  vein  is  only  about  half  that  in  the  corresponding 
artery  because  the  bed  is  twice  as  great. 

In  connection  with  the  variation  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  we 
must  also  consider  the  question  of  resistance.  If  the  increase  in 
sectional  area  took  place  without  division  of  the  stream  into  numerous 
branches,  the  main  effect  would  be  to  lower  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
fluid ;  but  the  friction-lowering  effect  of  increased  area  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  surface  of  the  numerous 
branches,  and  there  is  increased  friction  on  this  account.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  capillaries  would  be  large  even  for  a  stream  of  water, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  blood  is  much  more  viscid  than  water, 
we  see  the  effect  must  be  much  greater.  The  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  fluid  along  a  small  tube  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  fourih 
power  of  the  diameter,  t.«.,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  halved,  the 
resistance  is  increased  sixteen-fold.  Between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  are  the  small  curteries  or  arterioles;  these  vessels  are 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  constriction ;  they  may  roughly 
be  compared  to  narrow  inlets  into  the  wide  capillary  lake.  The 
main  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  tissues  is  situated 
in  the  arterioles,  and  not  in  the  capillaries ;  this  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  thB  periph^al  resistance,  and  it  is  variable  by  alterations  in  the 
calibre  of  the  arterioles,  their  muscular  tissue  being  under  the  control 
of  nerves  which  are  termed  vaso-motor. 

The  main  resistance  is  in  the  arterioles  and  not  in  the  capillaries 
for  the  following  reason :  each  individual  capillary  is  small,  and  its 
resistance  therefore  great,  but  their  number  is  so  immense,  and  the 
total  bed  so  large,  that  the  resultant  resistance  offered  is  com- 
paratively small.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
velocity  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  arterioles  the  velocity  has  to  be 
high  in  order  to  supply  with  blood  the  large  capillary  areas  spring- 
ing from  them;  in  the  capillaries,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
velocity  is  low. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  circulation, 
we  can  now  pass  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  points 
raised. 
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Use  of  the  Elastioity  of  the  Vessels. 

If  a  pump  is  oonnected  to  a  rigid  tube,  such  as  a  glass  tube, 
filled  with  water,  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  forced  into  the 
tube,  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  water  is  driven  out  from  the  open 
end.  During  the  intervals  of  pumping  the  flow  ceases,  accurately  at 
the  instant  the  inflow  stops.  If  in  the  next  place  the  open  orifice  is 
constricted  and  the  pumping  continued  as  before,  the  outflow  is  still 
restricted  to  the  time  during  which  water  is  being  driven  into  the 
tuba  The  only  difference  is  that  a  greater  force  of  pumping  will  be 
required  if  the  pump  is  to  empty  itself  in  the  same  time  as  before, 
and  the  force  required  wiU  increase  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
constriction  of  the  orifice,  until  with  a  fairly  considerable  constriction 
the  force  required  will  be  enormous. 

If  the  rigid  tube  is  replaced  by  an  elastic  one  with  a  wide  free 
opening,  the  outflow  will  t^ain  be  intermittent  but  not  quite  restricted 
to  the  time  of  the  pumping.  This  latter  difTerence  is  because  the 
elastic  wall  of  the  tube  wiU  stretch  a  Uttle  at  each  output  of  the 
pump,  and  this  continues  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to  discharge,  and 
will  then  recover,  at  the  same  time  driving  out  the  extra  small  amount 
of  fluid  it  contained,  after  the  pump  has  ceased  to  act.  The  flow  will 
thus  be  intermittent,  but  the  outflow  will  last  for  a  short  time 
longer  than  the  inflow.  If  now  the  orifice  be  diminished,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  outflow  wiU  begin  to  increase  still  further,  and,  as  the 
constriction  is  increased  more  and  more,  will  gradually  extend  over 
the  diastolic  period  of  the  pumping.  The  amount  of  work  required 
to  drive  the  fixed  volume  of  fluid  through  the  constricted  orifice  is 
the  same  with  a  rigid  and  with  an  elastic  tube.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  duration  of  the  outflow  is  of  necessity  the  same  as  that 
of  the  inflow,  whereas  in  the  second  case  this  time  is  prolonged.  If 
the  constriction  of  the  orifice  of  the  elastic  tube  is  sufficiently 
increased,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  at  which  the  outflow  lasts 
throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  the  pump,  and  here  therefore  some  of 
the  energy  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  pump  is  converted  into  a 
pressure  energy  represented  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the 
tube,  and  this  energy  is  given  out  t^ain  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to 
enter  the  tube  and  is  just  sufficient  to  exactly  drive  out  the  stored 
fluid  during  the  resting  period,  and  a  point  will  ultimately  be  reached 
at  which  the  outflow  will  become  not  only  continuous  but  also 
constant  The  degree  of  constriction  necessary  to  produce  this  effect 
will  depend  upon  the  distensibility  of  the  elastic  tube.  The  more 
distensible  this  is,  the  earlier  will  this  stage  be  reached,  and  the  lower 
will  be  the  mean  pressure.  This  is  the  condition  we  find  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  body. 
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At  each  beat  the  left  ventricle  forces  about  three  ounces  of  blood 
into  the  already  full  arterial  system.  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes, 
and  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  is  greatest  in  the  large  arteries. 
The  first  effect  of  the  extra  three  oimces  is  to  distend  the  aorta  still 
further ;  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  walls  drives  on  another  portion  of 
blood,  which  distends  the  next  section  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  this 
distension  is  transmitted  as  a  wave  along  the  arteries,  but  with 
gradually  diminishing  force  as  the  total  arterial  stream  becomes 
larger.  This  wave  constitutes  the  pulse-wave.  Between  the  strokes 
of  the  pump,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  periods  of  diastole,  the 
energy  imparted  to. the  elastic  arterial  walls  by  the  heart,  and  which 
has  produced  distension  of  the  arteries,  comes  into  play ;  their  recoil 
drives  the  blood  onwards  and  the  arteries  return  to  their  original  size. 
The  flow,  therefore,  does  not  cease  during  the  heart's  inactivity,  so 
that  although  the  force  of  the  heart  is  an  intermittent  one,  the  flow 
through  the  capillaries  and  the  veins  beyond  is  a  constant  one,  all 
trace  of  pulsation  having  disappeared.  The  peripheral  resistance 
which  keeps  up  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  like  the  con- 
striction at  the  end  of  our  india-rubber  tube,  assists  in  the  conversion 
of  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  and  constant  stream,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  arterioles  or  small  arteries,  just  before  the  blood  passes 
into  what  we  have  termed  the  vast  capillary  lake.  These  small 
arteries  with  their  relative  excess  of  muscular  tissue,  are  in  health 
always  in  a  state  of  moderate  tonic  contraction. 

The  large  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  as 
well  as  elastic  tissue.  This  co-operates  with  the  elastic  tissue  in 
adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood  they 
contain.  For  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is  never  quite 
constant,  and  were  elastic  tissue  only  present,  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would 
be  sometimes  very  small,  sometimes  too  great.  The  presence  of  a 
contractile  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  pressure  exercised.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  muscular  coat  assists  in  propelling  the  onward  current  of  blood, 
except  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  muscular  tissue  is  elastic,  and  there- 
fore co-operates  in  the  large  arteries  with  the  elastic  tissue  in  keeping 
up  the  constant  flow  in  the  way  already  described. 

The  contractility  of  the  arterial  walls  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in 
checking  haemorrhage  should  a  small  vessel  be  cut,  as  it  assists  in  the 
closure  of  the  cut  end,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  arrests  the  escape  of  blood. 

Blood-pressure. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  depends  on  the  existence  of  different 
degrees  of  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system ; 
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there  is  a  diminution  of  pressure  from  the  heart  onwards  through 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  back  to  the  heart  again. 

Fig.  235  represents  roughly  the  fall  of  pressure  along  the  systemic 
vascular  system. 

It  falls  slowly  in  the  great  arteries  and  manifests  oscillations 
corresponding  with  the  alternate  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart ; 
at  the  end  of  the  arterial  system  it  falls  suddenly  and  extensively  in 
the  course  of  the  arterioles ;  it  /^  /^  ^  ^ 
again  falls  gradually  through  ^^ 
the  capillaries  and  veins  till  in 
the  la^  veins  near  the  heart 
it  is  negative.  Such  a  diagram 
of  blood-pressure  is  thus  very 
different  from  one  of  velocity ; 
the  velocity  like  the  pressure 
falls  from  the  arteries  to  the  ^  _. 
capillaries,  but  unlike  it,  rises  ^    ^,    „  . . .   ,  .,_,  ,„„, ,    , „  *?^ 

* .      .        *  .  '  Fio.  285.— Hdght  of  blood-preMore  (BP)  in   LV,  left 

agam  in  tne  veins.  ventricle,    a,   arteries;   C,   capillaries;   V,   veins 

We  must  now  study  the       ^'  '^'''  '°'*'^' '  ^' ""'  ""^  ""^  ^'^°"- 
methods  by  which  blood-pressure  is  measured  and  recorded,  and  the 
main  causes  that  produce  variations  in  its  amount. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  methods  that  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  first  necessary  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
general  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  then  to  study  the  methods  that 
are  employed  in  an  art£Scial  schema  of  the  circulation. 

Fluid  pressure  is  a  different  thing  from  the  pressure  of  a  solid, 
and  is  exercised  equally  in  all  directions.  If  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
placed  vertically,  is  filled  with  a  cylinder  of  ice,  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  will  be  exercised  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  not  on  its 
sides.  When  the  ice  melts,  the  water  presses  on  the  sides  also,  and 
if  a  hole  is  made  in  the  cylinder  below  the  level  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  water,  the  water  will  flow  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  escapes  will  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole  beneath 
the  surfaca  If  we  take  a  square  centimetre  as  the  unit  pf  area,  the 
actual  pressure  exerted  on  it  is  A  x  (2  x  ^,  where  h  is  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  level  where  we  are  measuring  the  pressure,  d 
the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  (981). 
Suppose  a  gramme  of  water  to  flow  out,  we  may  consider  that  this 
gramme  has  fallen  through  a  height  or  head  h  in  centimetres  from 
the  free  surface  to  the  opening ;  it  comes  practically  from  the  top, 
because  it  is  there  that  the  liquid  disappears  from  inside  the  vessel. 
In  falling  the  height  A,  it  gives  out  hg  ergs  of  work. 

The  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne ;  a  moving  body  is  said  to  possess 
momentum :  this  is  measured  by  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity  ;  thus  the 
effective  quantity  of  motion  of  a  body  may  be  large  on  account  of  its  having  a  large 
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mass  (for  instance,  a  heavy  waggon  rolling  down  a  hill),  or  large  velocity  (for  instance, 
a  bullet  speedinf^  through  the  air).  A  force  continuously  applied  to  a  moving  mass 
produces  a  contmuous  increase  in  its  rate  of  movement ;  this  is  termed  acceleration^ 
and  force  may  be  defined  as  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum ;  it  can  be  measured, 
therefore,  by  observing  the  amount  of  momentum  it  generates  in  a  measured  time, 
and  dividing  by  that  time.  If  a  gramme  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass,  a  centimetre 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  a  second  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  unit  of  force 

_  momentum  _  gramme-centimetre  per  second 
Time.  Time  in  seconds. 

=  gramme-centimetre  per  second,  per  second  =  1  dyne. 

The  unit  which  corresnonds  to  the  dyne  in  the  measurement  of  work  is  called  an 
erfft  that  is,  the  work  aone  in  lifting  a  gramme  weight  tlirough  the  height  of  one 
centimetre ;  the  weight  of  a  granmie  is  981  dynes,  and  the  work  done  in  lifting  it 
one  centimetre  is  981  ergs. 

The  kinetdc  energy  of  a  body  moving  with  velocity  t?  is  ^  X  mass 

xv\  or  for  one  gramme  iv^;  hence  if  all  the  work  that  liquid  can  do 

is  spent  in  giving  kinetic  energy  to  it,  the  velocity  with  which  it  will 

flow  out  is  given  by  putting  the  kinetic  energy  =  work  done.     In 

other  terms : — 

|t;2  =  gh ;  hence  v  =  ^2gh  °^  ^  ==  o" 

A  liquid,  however,  has  not  necessarily  a  free  surface,  but  may  be 
completely  enclosed,  as  is  the  water  in  a  system  of  hydraulic  pressure 
mains,  or  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  system.  The  pressure  in  such 
a  system  at  any  point  may  be  measured  by  inserting  at  that  point 
a  vertical  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  blood-vessel ;  the  blood  would 
rise  in  it  to  a  point,  and  would  form  a  free  surface  a  certain  distance 
up  this  tube ;  the  head  h  in  the  above  calculation  must  be  reckoned 
from  this  free  surface  downwards.  If,  instead  of  using  a  tube  of  fine 
bore  for  this  purpose,  we  employ  a  wider  tube,  say  of  ten  times 
greater  area,  the  height  or  head  to  which  the  fluid  rises  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  narrow  tube,  though  naturally  the  actual  weight  of 
fluid  supported  will  be  ten  times  greater ;  but  the  weight  per  unit  of 
area  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  When,  therefore^  we  measure  the 
pressure  of  fluid  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid,  such  as 
mercury,  which  it  will  bcJance,  we  really  mean  that  the  force  of  the 
blood  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury  it  supports  per  unit  of 
area,  and  this  will  naturally  be  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
column. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  fluid  flowing  from  a 
reservoir,  K  (fig.  236),  along  a  tube,  which  we  will  imagine  is  open  at 
the  other  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  tube  we  will  suppose  three  upright  glass 
tubes  (A,  6,  and  D)  are  inserted  at  equal  distances.  Between  6  and 
D  there  is  a  bladder,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  channels 
by  packing  it  vrith  tow  to  represent  the  capillaries,  and  between  B  and 
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C,  a  clip  E,  which  can  be  tightened  or  loosened  at  will,  and  which 
will  roughly  represent  the  peripheral  resistance  produced  by  the 
arterioles.  The  far  end  of  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  If 
this  stop-cock  is  closed  there  will  naturally  be  no  flow  of  fluid,  and 
the  fluid  will  rise  to  equal  heights  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  all 
the  upright  tubes.  This  shows  that  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the 
tube  is  the  same.  The  upright  tubes  which  measure  the  lateral 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  wall  of  the  main  tube,  are  called 
pizometers,  manometers,  or  pressure  measurers. 

If  now  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  the  fluid  flows  on  accoimt  of  the 
difference  of  pressure  brought  about  by  gravitation ;  the  height  of  the 


Fig.  286.— Schema  to  illustrate  blood-pressure. 

fluid  in  the  manometers  indicates  that  the  pressure  is  greatest  in  B, 
less  in  A,  less  still  in  B,  and  least  of  all  in  D. 

On  account  of  the  peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries,  the  pressure  is  very  small  in  the  veins,  as  indicated  by  the 
height  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  D.  The  difference  between  D 
and  6  is  much  more  marked  than  the  diflerenoe  between  B  and  A. 
If  the  fluid  which  flows  out  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is  collected  in  a 
jug  and  poured  back  into  K,  we  complete  the  circulation.  But  the 
schema  is  an  extremely  rough  one,  and  is  especially  faultv  in  that  the 
pressure  which  staxts  at  B  is  nearly  constant  and  not  mtermittent. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  taking  R  in  the  hand,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing it  alternately.  The  fluid  in  the  manometers  bobs  up  and  down 
with  every  rise  and  fall  of  B :  this  is  least  marked  in  D.  The  greater 
and  the  faster  the  movement  of  B,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial 
pressure.     This  is  a  rough  illustration  of  the  fact  that  increase  in 
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the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  causes  a  rise  of  arterial 
pressure. 

Again,  if  more  fluid  is  poured  into  R,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  fluid  in  the  manometers.  This  illustrates  the  rise  of 
pressure  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  vascular 
system. 

And  this  schema,  rough  though  it  is,  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
third  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  blood-pressure, 
namely,  the  peripheral  resistance.  This  is  done  by  mecms  of  the  clip 
E ;  if  the  clip  is  tightened,  one  imitates  increased  constriction  of  the 
arterioles ;  if  it  is  loosened,  one  imitates  dilatation  of  the  arterioles. 
If  it  is  closed  entirely,  the  fluid  in  A  and  B  rises  to  the  same  level  as 
that  in  B ;  the  pressure  of  B  is  not  felt  at  all  by  C  and  D,  which 
empty  themselves,  and  the  flow  ceases.  If  the  clip  E  is  only  tightened 
so  as  not  to  be  quite  closed,  the  arterial  pressure  (in  A  and  B)  rises, 
and  the  venous  pressure  (in  D)  falls ;  if  the  clip  is  freely  opened,  the 
arterial  pressure  falls,  and  the  venous  pressure  rises. 

These  same  facts  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  perfect  circula- 
tion schema,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  237. 


Fio.  287.— Sobema  of  the  clrcaUtion. 

The  heart  (H)  is  represented  by  a  Higginson's  syringe,  which  is 
worked  with  the  hand ;  the  tube  from  it  represents  the  arterial  system, 
the  clip  E  the  resistance  of  the  arterioles ;  C  is  the  capillary  lake, 
from  which  the  vein  (larger  than  the  artery)  leads  back  to  the  heart 
H.  A  and  B  are  two  manometers  which  respectively  indicate  arterial 
and  venous  pressures.  Only  in  place  of  straight  tubes  mercurial 
manometers  are  used.  Each  of  these  is  a  (J-^^^  about  half  ^ed 
with  mercury,  and  united  to  the  artery  or  vein  by  a  tube  containing 
fluid.  If  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  \J  is  at  the  same  level, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  connection  vrith  one  limb  is  exactly  equal  to 
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that  exerted  by  the  atmospherio  pressure  on  the  other.  The  mercury, 
however,  ia  pushed  up  in  the  far  limb  of  the  manometer  connected  to 
the  artery,  ^e  presaure  there  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  this  is  therefore  called  positive  pressure,  and  the  total  amount 
of  presBure  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  levels  a  and  a'. 
The  manometer  B  attached  to  the  vein,  however,  indicates  a  negative 
presawe  (b  b'),  that  is  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  mercury  in  the  limb  nearest  the  vein  is  sucked  up. 

Anderson  Stuart's  kymoeeope  (fig.  238)  is  a  more  complete  schema. 
It  oonsiats  of  s  long  leaden  tube  filled  with  fiuid,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  on  which  is  a  valved  syringe  to 
represent  the  heart  On  the  course  of 
the  tube  are  a  laige  number  of  open- 
mouthed  upright  manometers  which 
indicate  the  pressure  when  the  syringe 
is  worked,  and  confer  on  the  tube  the 
elasticity  necessary  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pulse  in  the  middle 
r^on  which  represents  the  capillaries. 
The  long  leaden  tube  ia  twisted  round 
a  cylinder,  so  that  the  manometers  are 
placed  closely  side  by  aida 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  investigations  of  blood- 
pressure  in  animals. 

The  fact  that  the  blood  exerts 
considerable  pressure  on  the  arterial 
walls  may  be  readily  shown  by 
puncturing  any  artery;  the  blood  is 
propelled  with  great  force  through 
the  openim;,  and  the  jet  rises  to  a  ^   _„    .  ,       ^ 

.  F        1  f^  1.1.       .       .  I  *  Flo-  XSS- — Andanon  Btiurt  i 

considerable  height ;  m  the  case  of  a  Kymoacopa. 

small  artery,  where  the  pressure  is 

lower,  the  jet  is  not  so  high  as  in  a  large  artery :  the  jerky  character 

of  the  outflow  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  also 

seen.    If  a  vein  is  similarly  injured,  the  blood  is  expelled  with  much 

less  force,  and  the  flow  is  continuous,  not  iutermittent. 

The  first  to  make  an  advance  on  this  very  rough  method  of 
demonstrating  blood-pressure  was  the  Eev.  Stephen  Hales,  vicar  of 
Teddington  (1702).  He  inserted,  using  a  small  brass  tube  as  a 
cannula,  a  glass  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  femoral  artery  of  a  horse, 
and  noted  the  height  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  it.  This  is  a  method 
like  that  which  we  used  in  the  first  schema  described  (fig.  236).  The 
blood  rose  to  tho  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  having  reached  its  highest 
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point,  it  oscillated  with  the  heart-beats,  each  cardiac  systole  causing 
a  rise,  each  diastole  a  falL  Hales  also  noted  a  general  rise  during 
each  inspiration.  The  method  taught  Hales  these  primary  truths  in 
connection  with  arterial  pressure,  but  it  possesses  many  disadvan- 
tages ;  in  the  first  place,  the  blood  in  the  glass  tube  very  soon  clots, 
and  in  the  second  place,  a  column  of  liquid  8  feet  high  is  an 
inconvenient  one  to  work  with. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  was  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  Yierordt,  who  attached  a  tube  filled  with  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  artery,  and  the  blood-pressure  was  measured 
by  the  height  of  the  column  of  this  saline  solution  which  the  blood 
would  support. 

The  second  disadvantage  was  overcome  by  Poiseuille,  who  intro- 
duced the  heavy  liquid,  mercury,  as  the  substance  on  which  the  blood 
exerted  its  pressure;  and  the  U-shaped  mercurial  manometer  was 
connected  to  the  artery  by  a  tube  filled  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution  to  delay  clotting. 

The  study  of  blood-pressure  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to 
have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition  until  the  introduction  by  Carl 
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Pio.  289.— Diagram  of  mercurial  Kymograph. 


Ludwig  of  the  Kymograph;  that  is  to  say,  PoiseuiUe's  hcemodynO' 
mometer  was  combined  with  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  graphic  record 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury.    The  name  kymograph  or  wave^ 
vmter,  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  a  very  suitable  one. 
A  skeleton  sketch  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in  fig.  239. 
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The  artery  is  exposed  and  clamped,  bo  that  no  hsemorrhf^ 
occurs ;  it  is  then  opened,  and  a  glass  cannula  is  inserted  and  firmly 
tied  in.  The  form  of  cannula  usually  employed  (Francois  Franck's) 
is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  A ;  the  narrow  part  with  the  neck  in  it 
is  tied  into  the  artery  towards  the  heart ;  the  cross  piece  of  the  T  is 
united  to  the  manometer;  the  third  limb  is  provided  with  a  short 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  which  la  kept  closed  by  a  clip  and  only 
opened  on  emergencies,  such  as  to  clear  out  a  clot  with  a  feather 
should  one  form  in  the  cannula  during  the  progress  of  an  experiment. 

The  tube  by  means  of  which  the  cannula  is  united  to  the  man- 


Flo.  HO.—Tta  minomater  ot  Ludwi(;'>  K^mognpb.  It,  la  bIki  ahomi  la  Ae.  311,  D,  C,  B.  Tba 
nuRiiry  whkh  pirtlillj'  1111s  Uie  tube  Buppoiti  >  Holt  In  tb*  fbrip  ot  ■  piston,  Desrlj  Qlling  the 
tubs;  airlnliflied  to  the  Boat,  ind  tbc  writing  stylo  or  pan  fixed  to  the  win  la  guided  br  puiIng 
Ihfongh  the  brui  cap  of  the  tube;  the  piMsure  ii  commurlcalad  lo  the  mercnry  by  moaiw  of  i 
fleilMe  metal  Cobe  BHed  with  fluid. 

ometer  is  not  an  elastic  one,  but  is  made  of  flexible  metal  or  thick 
rubber,  so  that  none  of  the  arterial  force  may  be  wasted  in  expanding 
it  The  tube,  cannula,  and  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer  are  afl 
filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphate, 
or  other  salt  which  will  mix  with  blood  and  delay  its  clotting.  Before 
the  clip  ifl  removed  from  the  artery,  the  pressure  is  first  got  up  by  a 
sjrringe  (or  pressure  bottle  containing  the  same  saline  solution  sus- 
pended at  a  good  height  above  the  apparatus  and  connected  to  it  by 
a  tube),  so  that  the  mercury  rises  in  the  distal  limb  to  a  height  greater 
than  that  of  the  anticipated  blood-pressure ;  this  prevents  blood  pass- 
ii^  into  tlie  cannula  when  the  arterial  clip  is  removed. 

In  the  distal  limb  of  the  (J't'ube,  floatii^  on  the  surface  of  the 
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mercury,  is  an  ivory  fioat,  from  which  a  long  steel  wire  extends 
upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  stiff  piece  of  parchment  or  &  bristle 
which  writeB  on  a  moving  surface  covered  with  smoked  paper.  When 
the  two  limbs  of  the  mercury  are  at  rest,  the  writing-point  inscribes 
a  base-line  or  abscissa  on  the  travelling  surface ;  when  the  pressure 
is  got  up  by  the  syringe  it  writes  a  line  at  a  higher  level  When 
the  arterial  chp  is  removed  it  writes  waves  as  shown  in  the  diagram 


fid.  ill.— lliignm  of  maicurm  Kymognpb.  A,  rsvolving  cylljjdet,  worlied  by  >.  clockwork  amnge- 
DMDt  eoDtiilnsd  Id  tba  bai  (B),  the  ipwl  bslng  regalatsd  b;  i  bn  ibove  the  box ;  lbs  cylindsr  li 
mpporUd  by  id  npiigbt  tfi),  mod  In  c*p*ble  of  being  niied  or  lowered  by  k  scnw  (a),  by  >  buidls 
Btbiched  to  It;  D,  O,  B,  repreeent  tba  maTtuital  miu>oin«t«r,  which  li  ahown  on  ■lugartc^eln 
ag.MO. 

(fig.  239),  the  large  waves  corresponding  to  respiration  (the  rise  of 
pressure  in  most  animals  accompanying  inspiration),*  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  individual  heart-beats.  The  blood-pressure  is  really 
twice  as  great  as  that  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  tracing  above 
the  abscissa,  because  if  the  manometer  is  of  equal  bore  throughout, 
the  mercury  falls  in  one  Umb  the  same  distance  that  it  rises  in  the 
other;  the  true  pressure  la  measured  by  the  difference  of  level 
between  a  and  a  (fig.  239). 

I  the  tracing  is  postponed  till 
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Fig.  240  shows  a  more  complete  view  of  the  manometer,  and 
fig.  241  is  a  digram  of  the  arrangement  by  means  of  which  it  is 
made  into  a  kymograph. 

Fig.  242  shows  a  typical  normal  arterial  blood-presBure  tracing  on 
a  larger  scale. 


rio.  t4X—tlomMl  tmibigi  Konswhat  iiiigiiia«l,  Of  tnetM  pttman  In  tlw  rmbUt  obtaload  with  U 
DMnmlil  krmoEnpb.  Tha  ■mtllar  andnlitloiu  cDrnapODd  with  tha  hswt-bviU,  th«  luw  cnrr 
_..i  ... ,_r. >.     .pi..  .i_.j...  orh»M.linB,  which  on  thl«  msIb  would  to  tnr 
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In  takii^  a  tracing  of  venom  Uood-preaawre,  the  pressure  is  so  low 
and  eorreflponds  to  so  few  millimetres  of  mercury,  that  a  saline 
solution  is  usually  employed  instead  of  mercury.    If  the  vein  which 


no.  24S.— A  (Drm  or  lack's  Spring  "Sjiaogniili. 
protscUva  iprlSE;  i 


hollow  Bpiins, 
'  i;  d,  outslda 


is  investigated  is  near  the  heart,  a  venoua  pulse  is  exhibited  on  the 
tracii^,  with  small  waves  as  before  corresponding  to  heart-beats,  and 
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larger  waves  to  respiratdon,  only  the  reBpiratory  rise  is  pressure  now 
accompanieB  expiration. 

The  capillary  presmrt  is  estimated  by  the  amouat  of  pressure 
neceaaary  to  blanch  the  skin ;  this  has  been  done  in  animalB  and  men 
(v.  Eries,  Eoy  and  Brown). 

Other  manometers  are  often  employed  instead  of  the  mercurial 
one.  Fiok's  is  one  of  these.  The  blood-vessel  is  connected  as  before 
with  the  manometer,  and  the  pressure  got  up  by  the  use  of  a  syringe 


Fin.  M4.— Plok'i  ETmognph,  Improved  by  Bering  <>fter  H'KendrtckJ.  a,  Hollow  iprlag  flllBd  with 
■Icohol.  baring  lever  urmngemenl  b.  d,  c.  to  whlcb  le  itUched  the  murkBr  r ;  the  rod  r  puw 
dowtouds  Into  tbe  tube/,  con  Mining  cutor  oil,  whicb  otibn  lealstui^^e  to  the  OKlllitloni  of  c; 
ffi  nrtnge  Ibr  aillog  tbe  iehlDO  tube  A  with  uLunted  iuLphtte  of  aodJum  solution^  And  to  mpplT 
lafflrient  prouure  aa  to  prevent  tbu  blood  from  paHelog  Into  tbe  tube  k  tt  i,  the  carmule  limrted 
Into  the  tohI  ;  1,  abeclue-miirlisr,  wblch  ua  be  applied  to  the  moving  lurfla  t>T  toning  the 
Hirew  n ;  k,  scnw  for  adjusting  the  whole  ippintui  to  tbe  moving  aurflce ;  o,  •crew  for  elevating 

ofthetube/. 

(which  is  seen  in  fig.  244,  g),  before  the  clip  Is  removed  from  the 
artery.  The  manometer  itself  is  a  hollow  C-shaped  spring  filled  with 
liquid ;  this  opens  with  increase,  and  closes  with  decrease  of  pressure, 
and  the  movements  of  the  spring  are  communicated  to  a  lever  pro- 
vided with  a  writing-point. 

Hilrthle's  manometer  (see  p.  245)  is  also  very  much  used.  The 
advantage  of  these  forms  of  manometer  is  that  the  character  and 
extent  of  each  pressure  change  is  much  better  seen.    In  a  meromy 
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manoQieter  the  inertia  ia  so  great  that  it  cannot  respond  to  the  very 
rapid  variations  in  preBSure  which  occur  within  an  artery  during  each 
cardiac  cycle.  If  Fick's  or  Hurthle's  manometer  is  employed,  and 
the  surface  travels  sufficiently  fast,  these  can  be  recorded  (see  fig. 
245).     These  inBtrumsuts,  though  useful  for  recording  the  complete 


ih  Pick'i  Kymognph  In  thi  dog. 

changes  in  pressure,  require  calibration :  that  is,  the  extent  of  move- 
ment that  corresponds  to  known  pressures  must  be  ascertEiiued  by 
actual  experiments  They  teach  us  that  the  highest  pressure  reached 
during  systole  may  be  twice  or  thrice  the  lowest  attained  during 
diastole. 

The  following  table  gives  the  probable  average  height  of  blood- 
piesBnre  in  various  parts  of  the  vascular  system  in  man.  They  have 
been  very  lai^y  inferred  from  experiments  on  animals : — 

Large  arteries  {,.g.  carotid)      .     f  +  ^'^^  •""■  (»'«"»  «  '"^^es) 
°  ^  °  '  \         mercury. 


Medium  arteries  {e.g. 

CapUlaries 

Small  veins  of  arm 

PorUl  vein 

Inferior  vena  cava 

Large  veins  of  neck 


radial)     .        +  110  i 

.  +  15  to  +     "" 


(Starling.) 


These  pressuies  are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  variations; 
the  principal  factors  that  cause  variation  are  the  following  :-7- 
Increase  of  arterial  blood-presBure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Increase  in  the  rate  and  power  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Increase  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (plethora,  after  a  meal, 

after  transfusion). 
DtcreoM  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure  is  produced  by — 

1.  Decrease  in  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  contraction  of  the  arterioles. 

3.  Decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (e-ff.  after  hsemorrhage). 

The  above  is  true  for  general  artenal  pressure;  but  if  we  are 
investigating  local  arterial  pressure  in  any  organ,  the  increase  or 
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decrease  in  the  size  of  the  arterioles  of  other  areas  may  make  its 
effect  felt  in  the  special  area  under  investigation. 

Ven<ms  pressv/re  varies  directly  with  the  volume  of  the  blood  ;  in 
the  arteries  the  effect  of  increase  of  fluid  is  slight  and  temporary, 
owing  to  the  rapid  adaptability  of  the  peripheral  resistance;  the 
excess  of  fluid  collects  in  and  distends  the  easily  dilatable  venous 
reservoir.  With  regard  to  the  first  and  second  factors  in  the  fore- 
going table,  venous  pressure  varies  in  the  opposite  way  to  arterial 
pressure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  is ;  when  the  raie  of  the  heart 
increases,  the  total  volume  of  blood  discharged  into  the  aorta  per 
second  is  increased ;  similarly,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  beat 
also  results  in  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  output,  and  in  both  cases 
a  more  rapid  and  complete  emptying  of  the  auricle  is  produced.  This 
is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the 
accelerated  flow  therefore  causes  a  fall  in  the  venous  pressure.  If, 
however,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles, 
a  stage  may  be  reached  in  which  the  heart  is  no  longer  able  to  over- 
come the  high  pressure  produced.  It  then  fails  to  empty  itself,  and 
the  blood  is  dammed  up  on  the  venous  side,  i.e.  the  venous  pressure 
rises. 

With  regard  to  the  arterioles,  contraction  means  a  rise  in  arterial 
pressure,  because  while  the  amoimt  sent  into  the  arteries  remains  the 
same  the  outflow  into  the  capillaries  is  cut  down.  More  blood  is 
therefore  retained  in  the  arteries ;  they  become  more  distended  and 
the  pressure  rises.  The  first  effect  of  this  upon  the  venous  pressure 
will  be  to  diminish  it,  because  if  more  blood  is  retained  in  the  arteries 
there  is  less  for  the  veins  and  capillariea  The  flow  into  the  veins  is 
thus  decreased,  and  the  venous  pressure  therefore  falls.  Moreover, 
the  heart  usually  responds  to  a  rise  in  pressure  by  increasing  its  force 
and  rate,  and  consequently  more  blood  is  taken  from  the  veins  near 
the  heart.  For  both  reasons,  then,  the  venous  pressure  will  fall,  but 
that  fall  is  limited,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  such  an  increc^se  only  as 
th^  heart  is  capable  of  overcoming  successfully. 

Capillary  pressure  is  increased  by — 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  arterioles;  the  blood-pressure  of  the  large 
arteries  is  then  more  readily  propagated  into  them. 

2.  The  size  of  the  arterioles  remaining  the  same,  increase  of 
arterial  pressure  from  any  other  cause  will  produce  a  rise  of  capillary 
pressure. 

3.  By  narrowing  the  veins  leading  from  the  capillary  area ;  com- 
plete closure  of  the  veins  may  quadruple  the  capillary  pressure. 
This  leads  secondarily  to  an  increased  formation  of  lymph  (dropsy) ; 
as  when  a  tumour  presses  on  the  veins  coming  from  the  1^. 

4  Any  circumstance  that  leads  to  increased  pressure  in  the  veins 
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will  act  similarly;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  produced  by 
gravity  on  the  circulation,  as  in  alterations  of  posture. 

Capillary  pressure  is  decreased  by  the  opposite  conditions. 

Capillary  pressure  is  much  more  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
venous  pressure,  than  by  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure,  since  there 
is  between  the  arteries  and  capillaries  the  variable  and  usually  un- 
known peripheral  resistance  of  the  arterioles. 

Effect  qf  grouoity  on  the  circtUatian. — ^The  main  effect  of  gravity  is 
that  the  veins  are  filled  with  blood  in  the  part  which  is  placed  down. 
Thus,  if  an  animal  is  placed  suddenly  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  less 
blood  will  go  to  the  heart,  and  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  will 
fall  temporarily  in  consequence.  This  hydrostatic  effect  of  ^vity  is 
soon  overcome  by  an  increased  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
splanchnic  area,  when  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  is  woi^king  normally. 
The  efficient  action  of  the  ''respiratory  pump"  is  also  of  importance 
in  counteracting  gravity. 

A  very  striMng  illustration  of  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  circula- 
tion can  be  demonstrated  on  the  eeL  The  animal  is  aneesthetised, 
and  a  small  window  is  made  in  the  body  wall  to  expose  the  heart. 
If  the  animal  is  then  suspended  tail  downwards,  the  beating  heart  is 
seen  to  be  empty  of  blood ;  all  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  animal  has  no  **  respiratory  pimip,"  such 
as  a  mammal  possesses,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  gravity.  If,  how- 
ever, the  animal,  still  with  its  tail  downwards,  be  suspended  in  a 
tall  vessel  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  outside  its  body 
enables  it  to  overcome  the  hydrostatic  effect  of  gravitation,  and 
the  heart-cavities  once  more  fill  with  blood  during  every  diastole. 
Another  experiment  waus  originally  performed  by  Salathe  on  a 
''  hutch "  rabbit.  If  the  animal  is  held  by  the  ears  with  its  legs 
hanging  down,  it  soon  becomes  unconscious,  and  if  left  in  that  position 
for  about  half  an  hour  it  will  die.  This  is  due  to  anaemia  of  the 
brain ;  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  very  pendulous  abdomen  which 
such  domesticated  animals  acquire,  and  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  of 
the  splanchnic  area  is  deficient  in  tone,  and  cannot  be  set  into  such 
vigorous  action  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  gravity. 
Consciousness  is,  however,  soon  restored  if  the  animal  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  if  while  it  is  still  hanging  vertically  the  abdomen 
is  squeezed  or  bandaged.  A  wild  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  a  vertical  position ;  it  is  a  more  healthy  animal  in 
every  respect;  its  abdomen  is  not  pendulous,  and  its  vaso-motor 
power  is  intatct. 

We  shall,  a  few  pages  later,  be  considering  the  methods  by  which 
blood-pressure  may  be  estimated  in  man.  The  effects  of  gravity  on 
the  pressure  in  various  parts  can  be  well  shown  by  alterations  of 
posture.     This  is  an  important  practical  question,  especially  during 
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amesthesia,  when  the  forces  which  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
gravity  may  not  be  working  efficiently;  if  the  legs  are  hanging 
down,  the  result  may  be  serious. 

The  pressure  vn  the  Pulmonary  Circulation  varies  from  J  to  J 
(mean  \)  of  that  in  the  systemic  vessels. 

The  influence  of  the  Cardiac  Nerves  on  blood-pressure.  The 
importance  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  maintenance  of  blood-pressure 
is  well  shown  by  the  effect  that  stimulation  of  the  va^fus  nerve  has 
on  the  blood-pressure  curve.  If  the  vagus  of  an  animal  is  exposed 
and  cut  through,  and  the  peripheral  end  stimulated,  the  result  is  that 
the  heart  is  slowed  or  stopped;  the  arterial  blood-pressure  conse- 
quently falls ;  the  fall  is  especially  sudden  and  great  if  the  heart  is 
completely  stopped.  There  is  a  nse  in  venous  pressure.  The  effect 
on  arterial  pressure  is  shown  in  the  two  accompanying  tracings ;  fig. 
246  represents  the  effect  of  partial,  and  fig.  247  of  complete  stoppage 
of  the  heart ;  in  both  cases  the  cmimal  used  waus  a  rabbit,  and  the 
artery  the  carotid. 

On  stimulating  the  cardiac  sympathetic  (accelerator  and  augmentor 
fibres)  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  causes  a  rise  of  arterial  pres- 
sure. 

The  effects  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  and  other 
nerves  cannot  be  imderstood  until  we  have  studied  the  v6U5o-motor 
nervous  system. 

The  Velocity  of  the  Blood-flow. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  bed  through  which 
it  flows.  The  flow  is  therefore  swiftest  in  the  aorta  and  arteries,  and 
slowest  in  the  capillaries.  In  very  round  nimibers,  the  rate  is  about 
a  foot  per  second  in  the  aorta,  and  about  an  inch  per  minute  in  the 
capillaries.  The  capacity  of  the  veins  is  about  twice  or  thrice  that  of 
the  arteries ;  so  the  velocity  in  the  veins  is  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
that  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  rate  in  the  veins  increases  as 
we  approach  the  heart,  as  the  total  sectional  area  of  the  venous  trunks 
becomes  less  and  less. 

The  question  of  velocity  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  on 
velocity  that  the  actual  amount  of  blood  supplying  the  tissues  mainly 
dependis.  In  the  capillaries  the  rate  can  be  measured  by  direct  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  transparent  portions  of  animals.  E.  H. 
Weber  and  Valentin  were  among  the  earliest  to  make  these  measure- 
ments in  the  frog,  and  the  mean  of  their  estimates  gives  the  velocity 
as  25  mms.  per  minute  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  In  warm-blooded 
animals  the  velocity  is  somewhat  greater ;  in  the  dog  it  is  -^V  to  y^ 
inch  (0'5  to  075  mm.)  per  second.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
total  length  of  capillary  vessels  through  which  any  given  portion  of 
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blood  has  to  paaa  probably  doea  not  exceed  from  A  *<>  ^  inch 
(0'5  mm.),  and  therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  trf  hlood 
to  traverse  its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  system 
will  scarcely  amount  to  a  second  It  is  durii^  this  time  that  the 
blood  does  its  duties  in  reference  to  nutrition. 

In  the  larger  vessels  direct  observations  of  this  kind  are  not 
possible,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  instrumental 
method. 

Volkmann  was  the  first  to  make  more  or  less  accurate  measure- 
ments by  introducing  a  long  (J-Bhapod  glass  tube  into  the  course  of 
an  artery.  A  diagram  of  this  kcemodronwmeter,  as  it  was  termed,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (tig.  248);  this  is  filled  with 


Fia. »».— Ludwlg-i 


salt  solution,  and  provided  with  a  stop-cock  a ;  this  tap  is  so  arranged 
that  the  blood  can  flow  straight  across  from  one  section  of  the  artery 
to  the  other ;  then  at  a  given  instant  it  is  turned  into  the  position 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  blood  has  to  traverse  the  long  |J-tube, 
and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  traverse  the  tube,  the  length  of  which 
is  known,  is  accurately  observed.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artery,  the  velocity  is  obtained  without 
further  correction ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  glass  tubes  with 
the  exact  caUbre  of  every  blood-vessel  which  one  desires  to  experi- 
ment with  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  method,  and  Ludw^s 
Stromuhr  (literally  stream-clock)  took  its  place.     This  consists  of  a 
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U-shaped  glass  tube  dilated  at  a  and  a\  the  ends  of  which,  h  and  i, 
are  of  known  calibre.  The  bulbs  can  be  filled  by  a  common  opening 
at  k.  The  instrument  is  so  contrived  that  at  h  and  V,  the  glass  part 
is  firmly  fixed  into  metal  cylinders,  attached  to  a  circular  horizontal 
table  c  c\  capable  of  horizontal  movement  on  a  similar  table  d  d\ 
about  the  vertical  axis  marked  in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line.  The 
openings  in  c  c\  when  the  instrument  is  in  position,  as  in  fig.  249, 
corresponds  exactly  with  those  md  d'\  but  if  c  c'  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position,  there  is  no  communication  between  h 
and  a  and  i  and  a\  but  h  commimicates  directly  with  i ;  and  if  turned 
through  two  right  angles  c'  commimicates  with  d,  and  c  with  d\  and 
there  is  no  direct  commimication  between  h  and  i.  The  experiment 
is  performed  in  the  following  way : — ^The  artery  to  be  investigated 
is  divided  and  connected  with  two  cannulse  and  tubes  which  fit  it 
accurately  with  h  and  i\  h  \b  the  central  end,  and  i  the  peri- 
pheral ;  the  bulb  a  is  filled  with  olive  oil  up  to  a  point  rather  lower 
than  hj  and  a'  and  the  remainder  of  a  is  filled  with  defibrinated 
blood ;  the  tube  on  k  is  then  carefully  clamped ;  the  tubes  d  and  d' 
are  also  filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  When  everything  is  ready, 
the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  through  A,  thus  driving  the  oil 
over  into  a'  and  displacing  the  defibrinated  blood  through  %  into  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  artery ;  a'  is  then  full  of  oil ;  when  the  blood 
reaches  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  c  c'  is  turned  rapidly 
through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  d  into  a! 
again  displaces  the  oil,  which  is  driven  into  a.  This  is  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted.  The 
capacity  of  a  and  a!  is  known;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  theti 
measured,  and  as  the  nmnber  of  times  a  has  been  filled  in  a  given 
time  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 
We  may  take  an  example  to  illustrate  this : — 

volume  per  second      V 

Velocity  = -r- ^ =  "zr- 

^  sectional  area  S 

If  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  is  5  c.c,  and  it  required  100  seconds  to 
fill  it  10  times,  then  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  instru- 
ment would  be  50  c.c.  in  100  seconds,  or  0*5  c.c.  in  1  second.  Next, 
suppose  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is  4  mm.  The  sectional  area  is 
'ttt^;  ris  the  radius  (2  nrni.),  and  7r  =  31416.  From  these  data  we 
get 

V          0*5  c.c.          500  cubic  millimetres 
Velocity  =-§■=  3-1416x22  = 3a4l6">n =  ^^'^  "'^^  P^'  ^^• 

Many  modifications  of  Ludwig's  original  instrument  have  been 
devised.    Fig.  250  shows  Tigerstedt's. 

The  tubes  A  and  B  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  two  ends 
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Pio.  250.— ligentedt's  Stromahr. 


of  the  out  artery  as  before ;  there  is  also  a  turntable  arrangement  at 
F,  by  means  of  which  the  two  upper  tubes  C  and  D  may  be  connected 
as  in  the  figure ;  or  by  twisting  it  through  two  right  angles,  D  can  be 

made  to  communicate  with  A,  and 
C  with  B.  In  place  of  the  two 
bulbs  of  Ludwi^'s  instrument 
there  is  a  glass  cylinder  H  which 
contains  a  metal  ball  E.  The 
whole  instrument  is  washed  out 
with  oil  to  delay  clotting,  and 
filled  with  defibrinated  blood.  As 
soon  as  blood  is  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  artery,  the  ball  E  is 
driven  over  by  the  current  till  it 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder;  the  instrument  is  then 
rapidly  rotated  through  two  right 
angles,  and  once  more  the  ball  is 
driven  to  the  opposite  end.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  during  a  given  period  is  noted.  The  capacity 
of  the  cylinder  mvnvs  that  of  the  ball  is  ascertained,  and  the  velocity 
is  calculated  by  the  same  formula  as  that  already  given. 

The  Stromuhr  has  one  advantage  over  the  haemodromometer,  in 
that  it  enables  one  to  note  changes  in  mean  velocity  during  the 
course  of  an  experiment.  The  mean  velocity  varies  very  greatly 
even  during  a  short  experiment.  Thus,  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
dog,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  varied  from  350  to  730  mm.  per 
second  in  the  course  of  eighty  seconds ;  in  the  same  artery  of  the 
rabbit  the  variations  were  still  more  extensive  (94  to  226  mm.  per 
second — ^Dogiel). 

Other  instruments  have  been  devised  which  give  the  variations  in 
the  velocity  during  the  phases  of  the  heart-beat ;  and  some  of  these 
lend  themselves  to  the  graphic  method,  and  give  tracings  of  what  is 
called  the  velocity  pulse.  Before  we  can  understand  these,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  study  the  relationship  of  velocity  to  blood-pressure.  Mere 
records  of  blood-pressure  give  us  no  indication  of  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream;  the  latter  depends,  not  on  the  absolute  amount  of 
pressure,  but  on  the  differences  of  pressure  between  successive  points 
of  the  vascular  system.  When  a  fluid  is  in  movement  along  a  tube 
the  forces  maintaining  the  flow  are  two  in  number,  the  one  hydro- 
kinetic,  the  other  hydrostaiic.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  flow  from 
one  point  in  the  tube  to  another  (say,  for  example,  at  1  cm.  dis- 
tance), the  forces  producing  the  flow  are  (1)  the  kinetic  energy  pos- 

sessed  by  the  blood  when  it  enters  the  first  spot  (t.e.  -^  dynes, 
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or  -^  gramme-centimetreB) ;  and  (2)  the  diflference  between  the  two 

lateral  pressures  at  the  two  points  in  question.  The  important 
point  to  remember  with  respect  to  the  part  the  pressure  plays,  is 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  lateral  pressure  does  not  matter,  but 
that  the  resulting  velocity,  so  far  as  pressure  is  concerned,  depends 
only  upon  the  fall  of  pressure  between  the  two  points.  Therefore, 
the  measurement  to  be  determined  is  the  rate  of  fall  of  pressure, 
or,  6U5  it  is  usually  expressed,  the  pressure  gradient.  The  steeper 
this  gradient  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  flow.  Thus,  if  an  artery 
is  suddenly  cut  across,  the  blood  will  spurt  out  at  a  far  greater 
velocity  than  it  possessed  when  flowing  along  the  intact  artery, 
because  the  pressure  gradient  has  been  enormously  increased  in 
steepness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suddenly  cut  across  a  vein 
along  which  the  blood  had  been  flowing  at  the  same  pace  as  in  the 
intact  artery  first  investigated,  the  flow  will  not  be  markedly 
accelerated,  because  the  change  in  pressure  gradient  has  not  been 
increased  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent 

Again,  the  flow  along  a  vein  is  just  as  rapid  as  along  an  artery 
of  the  same  size,  for  although  the  actual  pressure  in  the  vein  is  much 
less,  the  pressure  gradient  is  just  as  steep. 

The  influence  of  the  kinetic  factor  is  also  of  great  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  arteries  and  vein& 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  possible  for  the  blood  to  flow  from 
one  point  to  another  at  a  higher  pressure  if  the  kinetic  energy  at  the 
fir^t  point  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  pressure 
increase.  Under  such  circimistances  the  velocity  at  the  second 
point  must  of  course  be  less  than  that  at  the  first.  This  implies, 
therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  widened,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  blood  could  actually  flow  uphUL  In  the  case  of 
the  veins,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the  bed  continuously  narrows, 
so  that  this  cannot  take  place ;  still  it  is  possible  to  conceive  such 
a  condition  to  occur  as  that  in  which  the  blood  from  a  well-filled 
vein  empties  into  a  more  collapsed  larger  vein  situated  at  a  higher 
level  The  one  instance  in  wluch  this  effect  is  produced,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  is  in  the  filling  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  As 
these  cavities  fill,  the  blood  comes  to  rest  and  so  loses  all  kinetic 
energy;  consequently  the  whole  of  the  kinetic  energy  possessed 
by  the  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  is  converted  into  static  energy, 
that  is,  into  a  pressure-head ;  in  this  way  the  cavities  are  distended 
to  a  much  higher  pressure  than  that  in  the  great  veins.  The 
acute  distension  of  the  right  auricle  which  follows  any  sudden 
failure  of  the  right  ventricle  is  brought  about  chiefly  in  this 
way. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the 
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vessel  wall  as  the  pressure-Tiead,  and  of  the  kinetic  energy  measured 
in  terms  of  a  pressure  as  the  velocity-head.  We  could  then  say  that 
the  velocity  between  any  two  points  is  determined  by  the  difiTerence 
between  the  two  pressure-heads  plvs  the  velocity-head  at  the  first 
point.  One  method  of  recording  the  velocity-head  is  by  the  use  of 
a  tube  (Pitot's  tube)  shaped  as  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  251). 
The  blood  is  made  to  enter  at  A,  and  leave  through  B ;  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  A  is  a  tube  C,  and  a  second  tube  D  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  tube  B.  If  the  tubes  C  and  D  s^e  placed  vertically 
and  were  sufficiently  long,  the  blood  would  flow  up  C  until  it 

reached  a  height  which  would  balance  the 
pressure-head ^to  the  velocity-head;  in  D 
it  would  only  reach  a  height  sufficient  to 
balance  the  pressure-head;  the  difference 
in  height  between  the  two  would  therefore 
give  the  velocity-head.  As  the  tubes 
would  in  this  way  be  inconveniently  long, 
it  is  better  to  use  short  tubes  connected 
at  the  top  by  glass-  or  rubber-tubing.  The 
air  contained  wiU  be  compressed,  and  the 
two  pressure-heads  will  balance  one 
another,  so  that  the  difference  in  height 
will  again  represent  the  velocity-head; 
the  velocity  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  this  velocity-head. 
This  is  the  principle  of  one  of  the  best 
instruments  we  possess  for  determining 
velocity,  namely,  Oybulski's  photo-hsemato^ 
chometer.  The  meniscus  of  the  fluid  in 
each  tube  is  photographed  on  a  moving 
sensitive  plate,  and  in  this  way  a  graphic 
the  principle  of  pitof  8  Tube  rccord  is  obtained  of  the  changes  in  velo- 
SomXn''^''" '^''°'^^*"*'^    city  at  times  corresponding  to  different 

parts  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  If  one  wishes 
to  determine  the  velocity  in  absolute  measures,  the  instrument  must 
be  previously  c«dibrated  by  passing  through  it  fluids  flowing  at  known 
rates.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  results  of  one  experiment ;  in 
the  carotid  artery  during  the  ventricular  systole  the  flow  was  at  the 
rate  of  238-248  mm.  per  second;  during  the  diastole  it  sank  to 
127-156 ;  in  the  femoral  artery  of  the  same  animal,  these  numbers 
were  356  and  177  respectively. 

To  determine  the  pressure  gradient  in  arteries,  simultaneous 
measurements  of  the  lateral  pressures  in  two  vessels  at  different 
distances  from  the  heart  must  be  recorded. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  diastolic  pressures  in  the  crural  and 
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carotid  are  practically  identical,  but  that  the  TnaxiTniiTn  systolio 
pressure  is  actually  higher  in  the  crural  than  in  the  carotid ;  in  the 
dog  the  difference  may  amount  to  as  much  as  60  mm.  mercury. 
TMs  difference  is  partly  to  be  explained  in  that  the  carotid  arises 
from  the  aorta  at  a  right  angle,  and  therefore  gives  the  true  pressure- 
bead,  while  the  crural,  to  a  considerable  extent,  faces  the  stream,  and 
therefore  gives  both  pressure-head  and  velocity-head. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  no  really  satisfactory  measurements  are 
at  hand  from  wtuch  the  pressure  gradient  can  be  determined. 

Oybulski's  instrument  is 
not  tne  only  one  we  possess 
for  obtaining  records  of  the 
velodty-pulse.  Vierordt  in- 
vented a  hffimo- tachometer, 
employing  the  principle  of  the 
hydrometric  pendulum ;  his 
instrument  was  improved  by 
Chauveau.  Chauveau's  in- 
strument is  shown  in  fig.  252. 

It  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube,  a, 
in  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  per- 
ftoition  closed  by  thin  vulcanised 
indiarmbber.  Passing  through  the 
robber  is  a  fine  lever,  one  end  of 
which,  slightly  flattened,  extends 
into  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  while 
the  other  moves  over  the  flace  of  a 
dial  The  tube  is  inserted  into  the 
intorfor  of  an  artery,  and  ligatures 

applied  to  fix  it,  so  that  the  **  velocity  pulses'**  t.0.«  the  change  of  velocity  with  each 
heart-beat,  may  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  out^  extremity  of  the  lever 
on  the  face  of  the  dial 

In  order  to  obtain  the  actual  value  of  these  movements  in  terms 
of  velocity,  the  instrument  must  be  calibrated  beforehand.  The  next 
diagram,  fig.  253,  shows  how  the  instnmient  may  be  adapted  to  give 


Fio.  352.— Diagram  of  ChatiTeaii's  Dromograph.  a.  Brass 
tube  for  introduction  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery, 
and  oontainins  an  Index  needle,  which  passes 
through  the  elastio  membrane  in  its  side,  and 
moves  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  •  current ; 
e,  graduated  scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle. 


Fig.  268.— Chauveau's  Dromograph  connected  with  tambours  to  give  a  graphic  record. 

a  graphic  record.    The  movements  of  the  pendulum  are  brought  to 
b^  upon  a  tambour^  B,  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the 
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recording  tambour  C.  If  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  small,  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  considerable.  Fig.  254  shows  the 
tracing  obtained  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horsa  The  pressure 
curve  is  placed  below  it  for  purpose  of  comparison.  The  tracing 
shows  the  effects  during  the  time  corresponding  to  one  cardiac  cycle. 
On  both  curves  the  upstroke  is  the  effect  of  the  ventricular  systole ; 
this  terminates  at  the  apex  of  the  iSrst  small  curve  (between  the 
vertical  lines  3  and  4)  on  the  downstroke  of  the  pressure  curve,  the 
rest  of  the  downstroke  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  systole 
(line  5)  correspouds  with  the  ventricular  diastole.  Beyond  the  line  4 
is  a  larger  secondary  wave,  which  is  known  as  the  dicrotic  wave ;  the 
smaller  post-dicrotic  waves  are  due  to  elastic  vibrations.  We  shall 
be  studying  aU  those  points  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  the 
pulsa  When  we  compare  the  two  curves  together  we  note  that  the 
velocity  curve  reaches  its  maximum  before  the  pressure  curve ;  this 


Pio.  264.— Velocity  curve  (V),  and  pressure  curve  (P)  from  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse :  oo,  abscissa 
of  velocity  curve;  1,  2,  8, 4  show  simultaneous  points  on  both  curves.    (Chauveau  and  Marey.) 

is  because,  as  the  sirteries  become  overfilled,  the  heart  cannot  maintain 
the  initial  velocity  of  output.  The  blood  is  thus  forced  along  the 
arteries ;  then  comes  the  diastole,  and  the  recoil  of  the  elastic  arteries 
not  only  forces  the  blood  onwards,  but  also  produces  a  back-swing 
against  the  closed  aortic  valves ;  this  produces  the  notch  before  the 
dicrotic  wave;  the  blood  is  reflected  from  the  aortic  valves,  once 
more  producing  a  positive  wave  (the  dicrotic  wave).  This  affects 
both  speed  and  pressure.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  during  the  dicrotic 
notch  the  pressure  falls  comparatively  little,  but  in  the  velocity  curve, 
the  fall  is  considerable,  and  the  curve  may  sink  below  the  base  line  oo. 
This  n^ative  effect  is  naturally  much  more  marked  in  the  aorta  and 
its  first  large  branches  than  in  situations  farther  from  the  heart. 

In  actual  values  Chauveau  found  that  the  velocity  in  the  horse's 
carotid  reached  520  mm.  per  second  during  systole ;  it  sank  to  220 
at  the  time  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  to  150  during  diastole. 

The  effect  on  the  blood-flow  of  functional  activity  or  vaso-motor 
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changes  has  also  been  observed.  Thus  Lortet  found  that  the  carotid 
flow  is  five  or  six  times  greater  when  the  horse  is  tu^tively  masticating 
than  when  it  is  at  rest.  After  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
the  lessening  of  the  peripheral  resistance  raised  the  velocity  from 
540  to  750  mm.  per  second. 

The  Time  of  a  Ck>mplete  Ciroulation. 

Among  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  question  how  long  an 
entire  circulation  takes,  was  Hering.  He  injected  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  central  end  of  a  divided  jugular 
vein,  and  collected  the  blood  either  from  the  other  end  of  the  same 
vein,  or  from  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  other  side.  The  sub- 
stance injected  is  one  that  can  be  readily  detected  by  a  chemical 
test  (the  Prussian  blue  reaction).  Yierordt  improved  this  method 
by  collecting  the  blood  as  it  flowed  out,  in  a  rotating  disc  divided 
into  a  number  of  compartments.  The  blood  was  tested  in  each  com- 
partment, and  the  ferrocyanide  discovered  in  one  which  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  received  the  blood  about  half  a  minute  after  the  injection 
had  been  made.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  a  large  number 
of  animals,  and  the  following  were  a  few  of  the  results  obtained : — 

In  the  horse  .  .  .  .31  seconds. 

„      dog  .  .  .  .         16       „ 

„      cat  .  .  .  6*5     „ 

„      fowl  .  .  .  .  5       „ 

At  flrst  sight  these  numbers  show  no  agreement,  but  in  each  case 
it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  was  27  heart-beats.  The  dog's 
heart,  for  instance,  beats  twice  as  fast  as  the  horse's,  and  so  the  time 
of  the  entire  circulation  only  occupies  half  as  much  time. 

The  question  has  recently  been  reinvestigated  by  Stewart  by 
improved  methods,  which  have  shown  that  the  circulation  time  is 
considerably  less  than  was  found  by  the  resesurches  of  Hering  and 
Yierordt.  The  great  objection  to  the  older  method  is  the  ftu^t  that 
hsemorrhage  is  occurring  throughout  the  experiment,  and  this  would 
materially  weaken  the  heart  and  slow  down  the  circulation.  Stewart 
has  employed  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  carotid  artery  is  exposed, 
and  non-polarisable  electrodes  applied  to  it.  These  are  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  cell,  a  galvanometer,  and  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge.  After  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  have  been  balanced,  and 
the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  rest,  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  injected  into  the  opposite  carotid.  As 
soon  as  the  salt  reaches  the  carotid  artery,  the  resistance  of  the 
blood  is  altered,  the  balance  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  upset,  and 
the  galvanometer  needle  moves.  The  period  between  the  injection 
and  the  swing  of  the  needle  is  accurately  noted.  , 
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The  second  method  used  is  even  simpler,  and  gives  practically  the 
same  results;  a  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  injected  into  a 
vessel.  The  corresponding  vessel  on  the  opposite  side  is  exposed, 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  strongly  illuminated.  The 
time  is  noted  between  the  injection  and  the  moment  when  the  blue 
colour  is  seen  to  appear  in  the  vessel  under  observation.  Stewart 
has  applied  these  methods  also  for  determining  the  time  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  blood  through  v8trious  districts  of  the  circulation ; 
the  longest  circulation  times  were  found  in  the  portal  system  and 
the  lower  limbs.  He  calculates  that  the  total  circulation  time  in 
man  is  about  15  seconda 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  give  the  true  time  of  the  entire 
circulation ;  they  give  merely  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  any 
particle  of  blood  can  travel  through  the  shortest  pathway.  The 
blood  that  travels  in  the  axial  current,  or  which  takes  a  broad  path- 
way through  wide  capillaries,  will  arrive  far  more  speedily  at  its 
destination  than  that  which  creeps  through  tortuous  or  constricted 
vessels.  The  direct  observations  of  Tigerstedt  on  the  output  of  the 
left  ventricle  show  that  the  circulation  time  of  the  whole  blood  is  at 
least  three  times  as  long  as  the  period  arrived  at  by  the  Hering 
method.  It  is  therefore  fallacious  to  use  the  circulation  times 
arrived  at  by  Hering's  or  Stewart's  methods  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  total  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

The  Pulse. 

This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  arterial  flow.  It  is 
the  response  of  the  arterial  waU  to  the  changes  in  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  each  heart-beat. 

A  physician  usually  feels  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  since  this 
is  near  the  surface,  and  supported  by  bone.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  and  vessels.  It  is 
necessary  in  feeling  a  pulse  to  note  the  following  points : — 

1.  Its  fr&quency ;  that  is  the  number  of  pulse-beats  per  minute. 

This  gives  the  rate  of  the  heart-beats. 

2.  Its  strength ;  whether  it  is  a  strong,  bounding  pulse,  or  a  feeble 

beat;    this   indicates  the  force  with  which  the  heart  is 
beating. 

3.  Its  regularity  or  irregularity ;  irregularity  may  occur  owing  to 

irregular  cardiac  action  either  in  force  or  in  rhythm. 

4.  Its  tension  ;  that  is  the  force  necessary  to  obliterate  it.    This 

gives  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  walls  and  the 
peripheral  resistance. 
In  disease  there  are  certain  variations  in  the  pulse,  of  which  we 
shall  mention  only  two ;  namely,  the  intermittent  pulse,  due  to  the 
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heart  missing  a  beat  every  now  and  then;  and  the  wattr-hammer 
pulse,  due  ei&er  to  aortic  regmgitatioD  or  to  a  loss  of  elasticity  of 
the  arterial  walls;  either  of  these  ciroumstaDoes  diminisbes  the 
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ODward  flow  of  blood  during  the  heart's  diastole,  and  thus  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  impact  of  the  blood  on  the  arterial  wall  during  systole  is 
increased.  '  When  this  condition  is  due  to  arterial  disease,  such  as 
atheroma  or  calcification,  this  sudden  pulse,  combined  with  the 
decreased  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
waUfl,  and  this  is  especially  serious  if  it  occurs  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  (one  cause  of  apoplexy). 

la  order  to  study  the  pulse  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
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a  graphic  record  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  an  instrument  called  the  spliygmograpli.  TkLs  instrument 
consists  of  a  series  of  levers,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  button  placed 
over  the  artery ;  the  other  end  is  provided  with  a  writing-point  to 
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insoribe  the  minified  record  of  the  arterial  movement  on  a  traTeUii^ 
8urfao& 

The  infltnunenta  most  frequently  used  are  those  of  M&rey,  one  of 
the  niimarouB  modlfioations  of  which  is  represented  in  ^^nres  256i 
256,  and  257,  and  of  Dudgeon  (fig.  258). 


1,  3fiT. — Tbo  BpbjgmDsnph  ipplJsd  to  th«  V 


Each  instrument  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  hj  which  the 
pressure  can  be  adjusted  bo  as  to  obtain  the  best  record.  The 
measurement  of  the  pressure  ia,  however,  roi^h,  and  both  instnunents 
have  the  disadvantage  of  givii^  osoillatioQS  of  their  own  to  the 


sphjgmogram ;  this  is  specially  noticeable  in  Dudgeon's  sph^mo- 
grapL  But  these  defects  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  some 
form  of  sphygmometer.  (See  later,  p.  297.)  It  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  the  pad  or  button  placed  upon  the  artery  rests 
partly  on  the  veme  comitea,  so  that  not  only  arterial  tension  but  any 
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tmgidity  ariaing  from  venoua  congestdoD,  will  affect  the  he^ht  aod 
form  of  the  epbygmc^raphio  record. 

Fig.  259  represents  a  typical  sphygmographic  tracing  obtained 
from  the  radial  artery.  It  consists  of  an  upstroke  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  artery,  and  a  down- 
stroke  due  to  its  retraction.  The 
descent  is  more  gradual  than  the 
upstroke,  because  the  elastic  recoil 
acts  more  constantly  and  steadily 
than  the  heart-beat  On  the  descent 
are  several  secondary  (katacrotio) 
elevations. 

A   is   the  prvmary,  or  perouasion 
wave ;  C  is  the  pre-dicrotic,  or  tidai 

wave;  D  is  the  dicrotic  wave,  and  E        ^^^_^  ^  „„_„„„„  ^  ,„,v. 
the  post-dierotie  wave,  and   of   these         mw!  ij^^iSotie- B"p^ii^5(!  m 
there  may  be  several     In  some  rare 
cases  there  is  a  secondary  wave  on  the  upstroke,  which  is  called  an 
anacrotic  wave  (fig.  260X 

These  various  secondary  waves  have  received  different  inter- 
pretations, but  the  best  way  of  explaining  them  is  derived  from 
information  obtained  by  taking  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  ptUse, 
aortic  pressure,  apex  beat,  and  intraventricular  pressure,  as  in  the 
researches  of  Hurthle.  By  this  means  it  is  found  that  the  percussion 
and  tidal  waves  occur  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  the  other 
waves  duriag  the  diastole.  The  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  occurs 
just  before  the  dicrotic  wave.  The  secondary  waves  on  the  down- 
stroke  other  than  the  dicrotic  are  due  to  the  eUstio  traision  of  the 
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arteries,  and  are  increased  in  number  when  the  tension  of  the  arteries 
is  greatest  Some  of  the  post-dicrotio  waves  are  also  doubtless 
instrumental  in  origin.  The  dicrotic  wave  has  a  diSerent  origin.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  wave  was  due  to  a  wave  of  pressure 
reflected  from  the  periphery,  but  this  view  is  at  once  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  we  take  the  pulse-tracing,  whether  from  the  aorta, 
carotid,  radial,  dorsalis  pedis,  or  elsewhere,  this  secondary  elevation 
always  follows  the  percussion  wave  after  the  same  interval,  showing 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system. 
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Moreover,  a  single  pressure-wave  reflected  from  the  periphery  would 
be  impossible,  as  such  a  vrave  reflected  from  one  part  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  those  from  other  parts ;  moreover,  a  dicrotic  elevation 
produced  by  a  pressure-wave  reflected  from  the  periphery,  would  be 
increased  by  lugh  peripheral  resistance,  and  not  diminished,  as  is 
actually  the  case. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves;  as  already  explained  when  we  were  considering  the 

velocity  pulse  (p.  290),  the  inflow 
of  blood  into  the  aorta  suddenly 
ceases,  and  the  blood  is  driven  back 
against  the  closed  aortic  doors  by 
the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta;  the 
Pio.  26i.-i>icrotic  paifla.  wavc  rcbouuds  f rom  these  and  is 

propagated  through  the  arterial 
system  as  the  dicrotic  elevation.  The  production  of  the  dicrotic 
wave  is  favoured  by  a  low  blood-pressure  when  the  heart  is  beating 
forcibly,  as  in  fever.  Such  a  pulse  is  called  a  dicrotic  pulse  (fig  261), 
and  the  second  beat  can  be  easily  felt  by  the  finger  on  the  radial 
artery. 

The  percussion  wave  is  produced  by  the  ventricular  systole 
expanding  the  artery.  The  sharp  top  at  its  summit  is  due  to  the 
sudden  upward  spring  of  the  %ht  lever  of  the 
sphygmograph.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
true  record  of  what  really  occurs,  we  should 
doubtless  have  a  tracing  as  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuous line  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  259). 
The  apex  of  the  tidal  wave,  B,  marks  the  end  of 
the  ventricular  systole. 

In  our  study  of  intracardiac  pressure,  we  '^^nS^tiiidSSISf^j^ 
saw  that  the  systolic  plateau  sometimes  has  an  SSsrouc';  ?Ad  n^ort^ 
ascending,  sometimes  a  descending,  slope  (see  dicroucwaree. ' 
p.  246) ;  we  now  come  to  the  expltmation  of  this 
fact.  If  after  the  first  sudden  rise  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  the  peri- 
pheral resistance  is  low,  and  the  blood  can  be  driven  on  from  the 
aorta  more  rapidly  than  it  is  thrown  in,  the  plateau  will  sink.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  resistance  is  high,  the  aortic 
pressure  will  rise  as  long  as  the  blood  is  flowing  in,  and  we  get  an 
ascending  systolic  plateau  and  an  anacrotic  pulse.  Thus  an  anacrotic 
pulse  is  seen  in  Bright* s  disease,  where  the  peripheral  resistance  is 
very  high. 

If  a  long  pulse-tracing  is  taken,  the  effect  of  the  respiration  can 
be  seen  causing  an  increase  of  pressure,  and  a  slight  acceleration  of 
the  heart's  beats  during  inspiration. 

The  main  waves  of  the  pulse  can  be  demonstrated  without  the 
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Fio.  968.— Hnmanto- 
ffnpb,  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left. 


use  of  any  instrument  at  all,  by  allowing  the  blood  to  spurt  from  a 
out  artery  on  to  the  surface  of  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  travel- 
ling past  it.  We  thus  obtain  what  is  very  appropriately  called  a 
hcmautograph  (fig.  263). 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  pulse 
as  felt  at  any  one  spot  in  the  course  of  an  artery, 
and  the  pulse-wave  which  is  propagated  through- 
out the  arterial  system.  This  wave  of  expansion 
travels  along  the  arteries,  and  is  started  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
already  full  arterial  system.  The  more  distant  the 
artery  from  the  heart,  the  longer  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  the  ventricular  beat  and  the  arrival 
of  the  pulse-wava  Thus  it  is  felt  in  the  carotid 
earlier  than  in  the  radial  s^tery,  and  is  still  later 
in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The  difference 
of  time  is,  however,  very  slight;  it  is  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  second ;  the  wave  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  5  to  10  metres  a  second,  that  is  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  rate  of  the  blood  current. 

The  Rate  of  Propagation  of  the  Pulse-Wave, — The  method  of  ascertaining  this 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  long  elastic  tube  into  which  fluid  is  forced  by 
the  sudden  stroke  of  a  pump.  If  a  series  of  levers  are  placed  along  the  tube  at 
measured  distances,  those  nearest  the  pump  will  rise  first,  those  farmest  ftt)m  it 
last.  If  these  are  arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  under  one  another, 
this  will  be  shown  graphically,  and  the  time-interval  between  their  movements 
can  be  measured  by  a  time-tracing.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
of  the  body;  a  series  of  Mareys  tambours  are  applied  to  the  heart  and  to 
various  arteries  at  known  distances  from  the  heart ;  their  levers  are  arranged  to 
write  immediately  under  one  another,  as  in  fig.  220,  p.  244.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  commencement  of  their  upstrokes  is  measured  by  a  time-tracing  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  tracing  taken  with  a  sphygmograph  is  that  of  the  pressure 
pulse;  we  may  regard  it  as  a  blood-pressure  tracing  without  a  base 
Una  The  actual  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  human 
subject  is  effected  by  instruments  which  may  be  applied  to  the  vessels 
witibout  any  dissection. 

These  instruments  are  termed  sphygmometers,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  modifications  of  one  originally  introduced  by  Riva  BoccL 
C.  J.  Martin's  pattern  consists  of  a  four-sided  elastic  bag  about  four 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the  arm.  It  is 
wrapped  round  the  arm,  and  outside  of  it  a  cuff  of  strong  canvas  is 
firmly  strapped.  Air  is  forced  into  the  bag  by  a  tube  leading  from 
a  ball  syringe;  this  tube  is  also  connected  by  a  side  branch  to  a 
mercury  manometer.  As  one  continues  to  pump  and  distend  the 
bag,  the  pulse-beats  are  transmitted  to  the  mercury  which  is  seen  to 
rise  in  the  manometer  and  oscillate  with  the  pulse-beats.    As  the 
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pressure  rises  the  oscillations  become  more  pronounced,  and  at  a 
certain  point  they  exhibit  a  greater  excursion  than  they  do  at  any 
other  height;  beyond  this  point  of  Truucimal  pulsation,  the  oscilla- 
tions diminish  in  amplitude,  and  as  the  distension  of  the  bag  is 
increased  still  more,  the  pressure  is  at  last  reached,  when  it  is 
sufficient  to  obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  mercurial 
colunm  cease,  and  the  pulse  is  no  longer  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  The 
pressure  necessary  to  do  this  is  equal  to  the  systolic  presswre,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  should  be  noted  when  the  pulse  just 
disappears.    The  point  of  maximal  pulsation  gives  a  reading  of  the 


Fio.  964.— Martin's  Spbygmometar  (nutde  by  Hawskley,  867  Oxfbrd  Street). 

diastolic  pressure.  The  systolic  pressure  is  more  easily  read  than  the 
diastolic  pressure,  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  judge  accurately 
where  the  pulsations  are  greatest.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  systolic 
pressure  gives  one  more  useful  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  than  does  the  diastolic  pressura 

The  normal  pressure  in  the  radial  artery  of  healthy  young  adults 
is  110  to  120  mm.  Hg.  It  appears  to  be  as  constant  as  the  body 
temperature.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  pressure  is  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  erect  position.  This  relation  is  reversed  in  condi- 
tions of  exhaustion.  The  pressure  in  the  lower  limbs  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  upper  limbs  in  the  standing  posture  owing  to  the  effect 
of  gravity.  During  muscular  exertion  the  pressure  is  raised,  while 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  rest  it  is  subnormal  Mental  work 
raises  the  pressure ;  during  rest  and  sleep  it  is  lowered.    The  taking 
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of  food  produces  no  noteworthy  effect.     In  disease  there  are  naturally 
great  variations,  and  the  study  of  these  has  yielded  valuable  results. 

The  Oapillary|Flow. 

When  the  capillary  circulation  is  examined  in  any  ti'ansparent 
part  of  a  living  animal  by  means  of  the  microscope  the  blood  is  seen 
to  flow  with,  a  constant  equable  motion ;  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
move  along,  mostly  in  single  file,  and  bend  in  various  ways  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  capillary,  but 
instantly  recover  their  normal  outline  on  reaching  a  wider  vessel 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream  in  the  linger  capillaries,  and 
in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  there  is  a  layer  of  blood-plasma 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  which  moves  more 
slowly  than  the  blood  in  the  centre.  Anyone  who  has 
rowed  on  a  river  will  know  that  the  swiftest  current  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless  corpuscles 
run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  while  next  to  the 
wall  there  is  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid  is  at  comparative 
rest  (the  so-called  "  still  layer  ") ;  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to 
be  forced  within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its  wall  Some- 
times, when  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white 
corpuscles  collect  in  a  capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

When  the  peripheral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  small  arteries,  so  much  blood  passes  on  from  the 
arteries  into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to  distend  them.  Thus,  the 
intermittent  current  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  converted  into 
a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity  of  die  arteries  before  the  capil- 
laries are  reached ;  and  so  intermittency  of  the  flow  occurs  both  in 
capillaries  and  veins,  and  a  pulse  is  proauced  thera  The  same  pheno- 
menon may  occur  when  the  arteries  become  rigid  from  diseeise,  and 
when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so  slow  or  so  feeble  that  the  blood  at 
each  cardiac  systole  has  time  to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries  before  the 
next  stroke  occurs ;  the  amount  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  stroke  is 
then  insufficient  to  properly  distend  the  elastic  arteries. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  any  transudation 
from  the  interior  of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  was  confined,  in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles  could  not 
escape  from  the  circulating  stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing 
blood-vessel  was  ruptured.    Augustus  Waller  affirmed,  in  1846,  that 
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he  had  aeen  blood-oorpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  pass  bodily  throi^h 
the  wall  of  the  capillaiy  vessel  in  which  tbej  were  contained ;  and 
that,  as  no  opening  oould  be  seen  before  their  escape,  so  none  could 
be  obeerred  afterwards — so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.  But  these 
obearratione  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  the  phenomenon  was 
rediscovered  by  Cobnheim  in  1867. 

Gohnheim's  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  frog  is  anaesthetised ;  and  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  a  portion 

of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its  transparent  mesentery  spread 

out  under  a  microscope.     After  a  variable  time,  occupied  by  dilatation, 

following    contraction    of  the  minate    Tessels    and    accompanying 

quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there  ensues  a 

retardation  of  the  current,  and  blood-corpuscles 

b^in  to  make  their  way  through  the  capillaries 

and  small  vessels. 

Siapedesis,  or  emigration  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  health. 
But  it  is  much  increased  in  inflammation,  and 
may  go  on  so  as  to  form  a  latge  collection  of 
leucocytes  (it.  white  corpuscles)  outside  the 
vessels. 

The  emigration  of  red  corpuscles  is  only 
seen  in  infl^imation,  and  is  a  passive  process ; 
it  occurs  when  the  holes  made  by  the  emigrat- 
ing leucocytes  do  not  close  up  immediately, 
and  80  the  red  corpuscles  escape  too. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation is  a  subject  which  is  beine  much  dia- 
mm  tbs  ftgg'a  mggoitaiT     cuBSOd  now,  but  it  may  be  mteresting  to  state 
aS*iirbJi*^n!S;     briefly  the  views  of  MetschnikofiF,  who  has  in 
teoooSU«"°'*'^^j!i^  ta     '"'*'^*  yo^8  boen  a  prominent  investigator  of 
tha  ut^'taHtriioB  Otv     the  subjcct.    Evcn  if  these  views  do  not  repre- 
^!ti^uc*pli.  '<nv.*     Bent  the  whole  truth,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that   the    phenomena   described  play   a   very 
important  part  in   the  process.     MetschnikoS*  teaches    that    the 
vascular  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  for  their  object  an  in- 
crease in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  which  have  the  power  of 
devouring  the  irritant  substance,  and  removing  the  tissues  killed  by 
the  lesion.     They  are  therefore    called  pkc^ocytet  (devouring  or 
scavenging  corpuscles).    It  may  be  that  the  microbio  influence,  or 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  poisons  they  produce,  is  too  powerful 
for  the  leucocytes;  then  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  deaii  leuco- 
cytes become  pus  cOTpuscles;  but  if  the  leucocytes  are  successful 
in  destroying  the  foreign  body,  micro-organisms,  and  disintegrated 
tissues,  they  disappear,  wandering  back  to  the  blood-vessels,  and 
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the  lost  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  regeneration  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.* 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on  either  side 
of  them  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins;  their  intermediate  position 
causes  them  to  feel  at  once  any  alteration  in  the  size,  rate,  or  pres- 
sure of  the  arterial,  and  more  especially  of  the  venous  blood-stream. 
The  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  on  the  application  of 
certain  irritating  substances,  and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation  in 
blushing,  may  l^  referred  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries. 

The  Venous  Flow. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  primarily  by  the 
vis  a  tergo,  that  is,  the  force  behind,  which  is  the  blood-pressure 
transmitted  from  the  hecurt  and  arteries ;  but  very  effectual  assist* 
ance  to  the  flow  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of 
pressing  on  the  veins  with  valves,  as  well  as  by  the  suction  action 
of  the  heart,  and  the  aspiratory  action  of  the  thorax  (vis  a 
frante). 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  the  circulation  may  be  thus 
explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein  and  the 
current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the  seat  of 
pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  fs^  back  as  the  next  pair 
of  valves,  which  are  in  consequence  closed  (fig.  202,  B,  p.  222).  'Dixie, 
whatever  force  is  exercised  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the 
veins,  is  distributed  partly  in  pressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the 
proper  course  of  the  circulation,  and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards 
and  closing  the  valves  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such  an  action, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  communications  which  the  veins  make 
with  one  another ;  through  these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous 
channel  by  the  backward  pressure  is  prevented  horn  being  any  serious 
hindrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the  blood,  the  onward  course  of 
which  is  arrested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through 
some  anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another 
vein.  Thus,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which  have 
valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  the  web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves, 
and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  rhythmical  contraction  and 
dilatation,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly 
accelerated  (Wharton  Jones).    The  contraction  occurs,  on  an  average, 

*  This  question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  immunity,  which  is  discussed  in  tb 
chapter  on  the  Blood  (Chapter  XXVII. ). 
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about  ten  times  in  a  minute ;  the  existence  of  valves  prevents  regur- 
gitation, so  the  entire  effect  of  the  contractions  is  auxiliary  to  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  are  occasionally 
found  in  other  animal& 

A  venous  pulse  is  observed  under  the  conditions  previously 
described  (p.  299),  when  the  arterioles  are  dilated  so  that  the  arterial 
pulse  passes  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins. 

A  venous  pulse  is  also  seen  in  the  superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  near  to  their  entrance  into  the  heart ;  this  corresponds  to  varia- 
tions of  the  pressure  in  the  right  auricle.  When  the  ventricle  is  con- 
tracting there  is  a  slow  rise,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  cannot  get 
into  the  ventricle,  and  so  distends  the  auricle ;  a  second  short,  sharp 
elevation  of  pressure  is  produced  by  the  auricular  systola  Altera- 
tions of  venous  pressure  are  also  produced  in  the  great  veins  by  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  pressure  sinking  during  inspiration,  and 
rising  during  expiration. 

The  Vaso-Motor  Nervous  System. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  consists  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
situated  in  the  bulb,  of  certain  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  are  of  two  kinds — (a) 
those  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  constriction  of  the  vessels; 
these  are  called  vaso-eonatrictor  nerves ;  (Jbi)  those  the  stimulation  of 
which  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  these  are  called  vaso-dilator 
nerves. 

The  muscular  structure  of  arteries  was  first  described  by  Henle 
in  1841;  but  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that  the  nerves 
suppljring  this  muscular  tissue  were  discovered.  The  names  of 
Claude  Bernard,  Brown-S^uard,  and  Schiff  are  specially  connected 
with  this  discovery. 

These  nerves  exert  their  most  important  action  in  the  vessels 
which  contain  relatively  the  greatest  amount  of  muscular  tissue, 
namely,  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  arterioles  are  maintained  in 
a  state  of  moderate  or  tonic  contraction,  and  this  constitutes  the 
peripheral  resistance,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  up  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  must  be  high  enough  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  and  veins  in  a  continuous  stream  back  to  the  heart. 

Another  function  which  is  served  by  this  muscular  tissue  is  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  capillaries  of 
any  organ  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  During  d^estion,  for  instance, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  supplied  with  a 
large  quantity  of  blood :  for  this  purpose  the  arterioles  of  •  the 
splanclmic  area  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  blood  in  this 
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area,  and  therefore  a  correspondingly  small  amount  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  skin ;  this  accounts  for  the  sensation  of  chilliness  experienced 
after  a  full  meaL  The  skin  vessels  form  another  good  example ;  one 
of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  skin  is  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  of 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  body  temperature  shaU  remain 
constant ;  when  excess  of  heat  is  produced  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  the  loss  of  heat;  the  skin  vessels  are  then  dilated,  and  so  more 
blood  is  exposed  on  the  surface,  and  thus  an  increase  in  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface  is  brought  about.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  produced  should  be  kept  in  the  body, 
the  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  by  a  constriction  of  the  skin  vessels, 
as  in  cold  weather.  The  alteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  on 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterioles. 

There  are  certain  organs  of  the  body  in  which  the  necessity  for 
alterations  in  their  blood-supply  does  not  exist.  Such  organs  are, 
heart  itself,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  vessels  of  these 
organs  that  the  influence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  is  at  a  Tpinimnm 
The  pulmonary  vessels  are  stated  by  Bradford  and  Dean  to  be 
supplied  by  nerves  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  upper  thoracic  r^on ; 
but  on  stimulating  these  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  is  extremely 
small ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  fibres  in  question  are  really  vaso- 
constrictors;  the  small  rise  observed  may  be  partly  or  even  whoDy 
due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  heart,  which  is  another  result  of  stimu- 
lating these  nerve-roots. 

llie  vaso-mator  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle ;  it  is  a  few  millimetres  in  length,  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  to  within  about  4  mm.  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius.  The  position  of  this  centre  has  been  discovered  by  the 
following  means :  when  it  is  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  small  vessels 
is  no  longer  kept  up,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  and  universal 
fall  in  arterial  blood-pressure;  when  it  is  stimiUated  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles  all  over  the  body,  and 
therefore  a  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure.  Its  upper  and  lower 
limits  have  been  determined  in  the  foUowing  way:  a  series  of 
animals  is  taken,  and  the  central  nervous  system  divided  in  a 
dififerent  place  in  each;  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeUum  may  be  cut 
ofif  without  affecting  blood-pressure,  the  vaso-motor  centre  must 
therefore  be  below  these;  if  the  section  is  made  just  above  the 
medulla,  the  blood-pressure  still  remains  high,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
upper  limit  of  the  centre  is  passed  that  the  blood-pressure  falls. 
Similarly,  in  another  series  of  animals,  if  the  cervical  cord  is  cut 
through,  and  the  animal  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration,  there  is 
an  enormous  faU  of  pressure  due  to  the  influence  of  the  centre  being 
removed  from  the  vessels ;  in  other  experiments  the  section  is  made 
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higher  and  higher,  aud  the  same  result  noted,  until  at  last  the  lower 
Umit  of  the  centre  is  passed,  and  the  fall  of  pressure  is  less  and  less 
marked  the  higher  one  goes  there,  until  in  the  animal  in  which  the 
section  is  made  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  centre  the  blood- 
pressure  is  not  affected  at  all,  and  the  centre  can  be  influenced 
reflexlj  by  the  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves,  the  pressor  and 
depressor  nerves,  which  we  shall  be  considering  immediately. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb,  there 
is  a  fall  of  pressure.  If  the  animal  is  kept  alive,  the  vessels  after  a 
time  recover  their  tone,  and  the  arterisJ  pressure  rises ;  it  rises  still 
more  on  stimulating  the  central  end  of  a  sensory  nerve;  this  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord ; 
for  on  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  the  vessels  again 
lose  their  tone  and  the  blood-pressure  sinks. 

The  exact  position  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  bulb  is  far  from  clear ;  there 
Is  no  special  group  of  cells  there  which  an  anatomist  can  point  to  as  exercising 
this  function,  in  the  same  way  as  he  can  point  to  the  respiratory  or  thecardio- 
inhibitory  centre.  Possibly  the  cells  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  and  do  not 
occur  in  definite  groups. 

The  fibres  that  leave  these  cells  to  pass  down  the  spinal  cord 
probably  travel  along  the  lateral  columns;  but  here  again  exact 
information  is  lacking,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
decussate  in  the  bulb  or  elsewhere.  They  terminate  by  arborising 
around  the  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor 
centres,  the  anatomical  position  of  which  is  probably  in  the  cells  of 
the  intermedio-lateral  tract.  From  these  cells  fresh  axis-K^ylinder 
processes  originate,  which  pass  out  as  the  small  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  will  have  been 
already  gathered  from  our  description  of  the  Autonomic  Nervous 
System  (Chapter  XYIII.) ;  but  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
facts. 

The  vaso-constrictor  nerves  for  the  whole  body  leave  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  second 
thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar,  both  inclusive.  They  leave  the  roots 
by  the  white  rami  communicantes,  and  pass  into  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  chain,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  the  small  medullated  or  pre-ganglionic  nerve-fibres 
terminate  by  arborising  around  the  cells  of  these  ganglia,  and  a  fresh 
relay  of  axis-cylinder  processes  from  these  cells  carry  on  the  impulses. 

Those  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
pa^  into  the  ganglion  stellatum  or  first  thoracic  ganglion,  thence 
through  the  annulus  of  Yieussens  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
and  thence  along  the  sympathetic  trunk  to  their  destination.  Their 
cell-station  is  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
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The  new  fibres  that  arise  in  ganglia  are  usually  non-medullated, 
and  are  tsrmod  post-ganglianic.  Those  for  the  body  wall  and  limbs 
pass  back  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  spinal  nerves  by  the 
grey  rami  communicantes,  and  are  distributed  with  the  other  spinal 
nerve-fibre&  The  cell-stations  for  the  upper  limb  fibres  are  in  the 
ganglion  stellatum,  and  for  the  lower  limb  fibres  in  the  lower  lumbar 
and  upper  sacral  ganglia. 

Those  for  the  interior  of  the  body  pass  into  the  various  plexuses 
of  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  vessels  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  This  set  includes 
the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body,  the  splanchnics. 
Their  cell-stations  are  situated  in  the  various  collateral  ganglia. 

The  vaso-dilator  nerves  have  been  stated  to  accompany  those 
just  described,  but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  outflow  from  the 
second  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar.  Thus,  the  nervi  erigentes 
originate  as  white  rami  commimicantes  from  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  another  good  example  of  a 
vaso-dilator  nerve,  is  a  branch  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve. 

Our  knowledge  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  limited,  except  in  such 
instances  as  the  two  nerves  just  mentioned.  Equally  deficient  is  our 
information  concerning  vaso-dilator  centres  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  W.  M.  Bayliss,  in  his  search  for  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the 
dog,  was  not  successful  in  finding  any  for  the  hind  limb  in  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  chain;  but  the  only  fibres,  excitation  of 
which  produced  vascular  dilatation  there,  are  contained  in  the 
posterior  roots.  He  also  found  fibres  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
12th  and  13th  thoracic  nerves,  which  act  as  vaso-dilators  of  the 
small  intestine.  Kot  only  is  vaso-dilatation  the  result  of  mechanical, 
or  electrical  stimulation  of  these  roots,  but  experiments  are  adduced 
which  show  that  in  normal  reflexes,  such  as  occur  when  the 
depressor  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  dilator  impulses  travel  by  the 
same  route.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  posterior  roots 
contain  true  efiferent  fibres.  The  facts  of  degeneration  show  that 
they  do  not.  Bayliss  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  nerve  terminations  in  the  periphery  serve  both  to  take  up 
sensory  impressions  and  to  convey  inhibitory  impulses  to  the 
muscular  structures  in  which  they  end.  In  other  words,  we  have 
here  another  example  which  may  be  added  to  those  previously 
mentioned  (p.  104),  that  nerve-fibres  may  convey  impulses  in  both 
directions.  The  term  antidromic  is  used  by  Bayliss  to  express  the 
fact  that  impulses  may  travel  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in 
which  they  usually  pass. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  can  be  excited  directly  by  induc- 
tion currents;  the  result  is  an  increase  of  arterial  blood-pressure 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 

u 
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It  can  also  be  excited  by  the  action  of  poisons  in  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  it ;  thus,  strophanthus  or  digitalis  causes  a  marked 
rise  of  general  arterial  pressure  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  brought  about  by  impulses  from  the  centre. 

It  is  also  excited  by  venous  blood,  as  in  asphyxia;  the  rise  of 
blood-pressure  which  occurs  during  the  first  part  of  asphyxia  is  due 
to  constriction  of  peripheral  vessels ;  the  fall  during  the  last  stage  of 
asphyxia  is  largely  due  to  heart  faUura  We  shall  study  asphyxia 
more  at  length  in  connection  with  respiration.  During  the  period  of 
decreased  pressure,  waves  are  often  observed  on  the  blood-pressure 
curve  which  arise  from  a  slow  rhythmic  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  The  centre  alternately  sends  out  stronger  and  weaker  con- 
strictor impulses.  They  are  known  as  the  Travhe-Hering  waves,  and 
are  much  slower  in  their  rhythm  than  the  waves  on  the  tracing 
which  are  due  to  respiration.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  asphyxia,  but 
are  frequently  seen  in  tracings  from  normal  animals.  Fig.  266 
represents  a  tracing  obtained  from  a  dog  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic.  This  tracing  shows  the  three  sets  of  waves,  first  the 
oscillations  due  to  the  heart-beats,  next  in  size  those  due  to  the 
respiratory  movements,  which  in  their  turn  are  superposed  on  the 
prolonged  Traube-Hering  waves. 

The  Vaso-motor  centre  may  be  excited  reflezly. — The  afferent 
impulses  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  divided  into  pressor  and 
depressor. 

Most  sensory  nerves  are  pressor  nerves.  The  sciatic  or  the  vagus 
nerves  may  be  taken  as  instances ;  when  they  are  divided  and  their 
central  ends  stimulated,  the  result  is  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  due  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  a  consequent  constric- 
tion of  the  arterioles  all  over  the  body,  but  especially  in  the 
splanchnic  area.  Fig.  267  shows  the  result  of  such  an  experiment. 
It  is  necessary  in  performing  such  an  experiment  to  administer  curare 
as  well  as  an  anaesthetic  to  the  animed,  in  order  to  obviate  reflex 
muscular  struggles,  which  would  themselves  produce  a  rise  in  arterial 
pressure. 

Many  sensory  nerves  also  contain  depressor  fibres ;  these  produce 
the  opposite  effect.  The  most  marked  bundle  of  these  is  known  as 
the  depressor  nerve.  In  most  animals  this  is  bound  up  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus ;  but  in  some,  such  as  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  horse,  the  nerve 
runs  up  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  heart  (or,  according  to  some 
recent  observations,  from  the  commencement  of  the  aorta),  and  joins 
the  vagus  or  its  superior  laryngeal  branch,  and  ultimately  reaches  the 
vaso-motor  centra  When  this  nerve  is  stimulated  (the  vagi  having 
been  previously  divided  to  prevent  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart),  a 
marked  fall  of  arterial  blood-pressuie  is  produced  (see  fig.  268). 
Stimulation  of  this  nerve  affects  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  Donual  coDstrictor  impulses  that  pass  down  the  Taso-coo- 
Btrictor  nerves  are  inhibited.  The  fall  of  pleasure  is  very  alight  after 
section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  ahowing  that  the  aplanchnio  area  ia 
the  part  of  the  body  moat  affected.  The  normal  function  of  tbia 
nerve  is  to  adapt  the  peripheral  resiatanco  to  the  heart's  action :  it 


id  of  thfl  D^prmaor  ih 
Shtningtaa.) 

the  oonstriction  of  the  arterioles  is  too  high  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 
an  impulse  by  this  nerve  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  produces  reflexly 
a  lessening  of  the  peripheral  resistance. 

N.B. — The  term  depressor  should  be  caretiillv  dlstineuisbed  from  Inhibitoij) 
stimulation  of  the  periptienl  end  of  the  vagus  produces  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  due 
to  iDhlbltion  (slowliu;  or  stoppage)  of  the  heart  (see  flgs.  216  and  247} ;  stimulation 
of  the  central  end  orthe  depressor  nerve  produces  a  loweriag  of  blood-pressure  for 
s  different  reason,  namely,  a  reflex  relaxation  of  the  splanchnic  artenoles. 

BxperlmentB  on  Vaso-motor  serves. — The  experiments  on  the 
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vaso-motor  nerves  are  Bimilar  to  those  performed  on  other  nerves 
when  one  wishes  to  ascertain  their  functions.  They  consist  of 
section  and  excitation. 

Section  of  a  vaso-constrictor  nerve,  such  as  the  splanchnic,  causes 
a  loss  of  normal  arterial  tone,  and  consequently  the  part  supplied  by 
the  nerve  becomes  flushed  with  blood  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  causes  the  vessels  to  contract  and  the  part  to  become  compara- 
tively pale  and  bloodless.  This  can  be  very  readily  demonstrated 
on  the  ear  of  an  ansesthetised  rabbit.  This  is  a  classical  experiment 
associated  with  the  name  of  Claude  Bernard.  Division  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  produces  an  increased  redness  of  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  looking  at  the  ear,  the  transparency  of  which  enables  one  to  follow 
the  phenomena  easily,  the  central  artery  with  its  branches  is  seen  to 
become  larger,  and  many  small  branches  not  previously  visible  come 
into  view.  The  ear  feels  hotter,  though  this  effect  soon  passes  off  as 
the  exposure  of  a  laige  quantity  of  blood  to  the  air  causes  a  rapid 
loss  of  heat.  On  stimulating  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  nerve, 
the  ear  resumes  its  normal  condition,  and  then  becomes  paler  than 
usual  owing  to  excessive  constriction  of  the  vessels. 

Section  of  a  vaso-dilator  nerve,  such  as  the  chorda  tympani,  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  vessels,  but  stimulation  of  its  peripheral  end 
causes  great  enlargement  of  all  the  arterioles,  so  that  the  submaxillary 
gland  and  the  neighbouring  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  become  red 
and  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  pulse  is  propagated  through  to  the 
veins ;  the  circulation  through  the  capillaries  may  be  so  rapid  that 
the  blood  is  arterial  in  colour  in  the  veins.  Another  effect,  free 
secretion  of  saliva,  we  shall  study  in  connection  with  that  subject 

Other  examples  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  the  nervi  erigentes  to 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis,  etc.,  and  of  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 
vessels  of  the  tongua 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  receive 
both  constrictor  and  dilator  nerves.  But  the  presence  of  the  latter 
is  difficult  to  determine  unless  they  are  present  in  excess ;  if  they 
are  not,  stimulation  affects  the  constrictors  most.  The  effect  of 
section  is  also  inconclusive ;  for  if  a  mixed  nerve  is  cut,  the  only  effect 
observed  is  a  dilatation  due  to  removal  of  the  tonic  constrictor  influence. 

To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  three  methods  are  in  use : — 

1.  The  method  of  degeneration. — If  the  sciatic  nerve  is  cut,  the 
vessels  of  the  limb  dilate.  This  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  If  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  then  stimulated,  the  vessels  are  dilated, 
as  the  constrictor  fibres  degenerate  earliest,  and  so  one  gets  a  result 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  still  intact  dilator  fibres. 

2.  The  method  of  dowly  interrupted  shocks, — If  a  mixed  nerve  is 
stimulated  with  the  usual  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current,  the 
effect  is  constriction ;  but  if  the  induction  shocks  are  sent  in  at  long 
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intervals  (e.g.,  at  iDtervols  of  a  second),  vaao-dilator  efTeets  are 
obtained.  Thia  can  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the  kidney  vessels 
by  stimulation  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  nerre  in 
the  two  ways  just  indicated. 

By  studying  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  aubmaxillary 
gland,  in  which  the  vaso-constrictor  and  dilator  fibres  run  separate 
courses,  it  has  been  shown  that  if  both  sets  of  iibres  are  simultaneously 
excited,  constriction  is  produced  during  the  atimulation,  while  marked 
dilatation  follows  after  the  stimulation  has  ceased.  Excitation  of  the 
constrictors  alone  is  not  followed  by  dilatation.  These  results  explain 
the  mode  of  action  of  slowly  interrupted  shocks,  for  with  each  there 
will  only  be  a  very  slight  constriction,  while  tiie  dilator  effects  which  run 
a  much  slower  course  will  be  summed  up  to  produce  a  marked  effect. 

3.  The  infiuence  of  temperature. — Exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
depresses  the  constrictors  more  than  the  dilators.  If  the  leg  is 
placed  in  ice-cold  water,  stimulation  of  the  sciatic,  even  if  it  has  only 
been  recently  divided,  produces  a  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood. 

Flethrsmosrapliy. 

The  action  of  vaso-motor  nerves  can  be  studied  in  another  way 

than  by  the  use  of  various  forms  of  manometer,  which  is  the  only 

method  we  have  considered  so  far.    The  second  method,  which  is 

ofteu  used  together  with  the  manometer,  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
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instrument  which  records  variations  in  the  volume  of  any  limb,  or 
oi^n  of  BU  animal.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  plethTamograpli. 
One  of  these  instruments  applied  to  the  human  arm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (lig.  26d). 
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Every  time  the  arm  expands  with  the  heart's  systole,  a  little  of 
the  fluid  in  the  plethysmc^aph  is  expelled  and  raises  the  lever. 
Variations  in  volume  due  to  respiration  are  also  seen  in  the  tracing. 
An  air  plethysmograph  conneoted  to  a  sensitive  recorder  gives  equally 
good  results. 

A  study  of  the  volume  pulse  shows  it  to  possess  the  same  main 
characters  (for  instance,  a  dicrotic  wave  on  the  downstroke)  which 
we  have  already  described  in  connection  with  the  velocity  pulse,  and 
the  pressure  piilse  (see  p.  290). 

When  the  same  method  in  a  modified  form  is  applied  to  such 
viscera  as  the  kidney  or  spleen,  the  instrument  is  generally  called 
an  cmoometer.    The  earliest  oncometers  were  made  by  Koy. 

Key's  oncometer  (figs.  270  and  271)  consists  of  a  metal  capsule, 
of  shape  suitable  to  enclose  the  organ:  its  two  halves  are  jointed 
together,  and  fit  accurately  except  at  one  opening  which  is  left  for 
the  vessels  of  the  organ.  A  delicate  membrane  is  attached  to  the 
rim  of  each  half,  the  space  between  which  and  the  metal  is  filled 
with  warm  oil.  The  tube  from  the  oncometer  is  connected  to  the 
oil-containing  cavity  of  the  recorder  by  a  tube  also  containing  oil. 
An  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  squeezes  the  oil  out  of  the 
oncometer  into  the  recorder,  and  so  produces  a  rise  of  its  piston  and 
lever;  a  contraction  of  the  organ  produces  a  fall  of  the  lever. 

These  elaborate  instnmients  have  now  been  entirely  superseded 
by  air  oncometers,  and  Sch^er  was  the  first  to  employ  an  air 
oncometer  in  his  work  on  the  spleen. 

If  now  we  are  investigating  the  action  of  the  anterior  root  of 
eleventh  thoracic  nerve  on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney,  a  tracing  is  taken 
simultaneously  of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  of 
the  volume  of  the  kidney  by  the  oncometer.  On  stimulating  the 
nerve  rapidly,  there  is  a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure,  but  a  large 
fall  of  the  recording  lever,  showing  that  the  kidney  has  diminished 
in  volume.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  active  contraction  of 
the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  causing  it  to  diminish  in  size,  for  the 
blood-pressure  tracing  (which  is  taken  as  a  control  to  be  sure  the 
changes  are  not  otherwise  produced)  shows  that  there  is  no  failure  of 
the  heart's  activity  to  account  for  it. 

We  shaU  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oncometer  in  connection 
with  the  spleen  and  the  kidney.  We  may,  however,  say  in  passing 
what  a  very  important  experimental  method  plethysmography  is 
becoming.  Since  the  introduction  of  air  oncometers,  the  method  is 
remarkably  easy  to  apply,  and  it  is  now  part  of  the  routine  practice 
of  physiologists,  when  they  are  investigating  the  action  of  a  drug, 
or  of  a  nerve,  on  any  organ,  to  record  its  volume  changes  by  the 
plethysmographic  method.  Thus,  the  salivary  glands,  lobes  of  the 
liver  or  lung,  the  limbs,  the  kidney,  spleen,  a  coil  of  intestine,  etc., 
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can  each  be  easily  enclosed  in  an  appropriately  shaped  gutta-percha 
box,  covered  with  a  glass  plate  made  air-tight  with  vaselina    There 
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memhnnei,  the  aigat  Ot  which  >»  Brmlf  flod  t^  Mng  clunped  bMwHn  th*  ooUlde  umUI  opnile, 
mod  ODS  (not  npmeiitnil  In  th*Bgun)Jniid«,  the  two  being  flrmlr  •cnwsd  togathar  tv  aenwa  »t  ik, 
and  belun.  The  membisnoui  chimhn  hslow  li  HUed  with  a  vtrnng  amoiint  ol  wum  oU,  ■coardlng 
to  the  alzn  ot  t)i<  kidney  ciparlnWDtsd  with,  tbnwdi  tha  opealnft,  tben  cloied  with  the  plDx  i. 
After  the  kldnny  hu  been  enokiMd  In  the  cip>u]«,  tbe  mernhnDooi  dumhet  ebare  li  filled  with 
•Tmnnoll  thiough  the  tube  r,  which  li  then  clOMd  hy  a  tip  (not  repcoented  In  the  dlignm) ;  the 
tube  d  eommimlrM.let  with  a  tecarding  appmtDi,  and  auf  alteratian  In  the  valum*  of  the  kldnaj 
!■  communicated  by  the  oil  In  the  tnba  lo  the  chamber  il  of  the  Onooffr^h,  flg.  ITl. 


Pro.  ITl,— Ri:v'e  Oiicognpfa,  or  tppanttiii  tor  recording  altentloni  In  the  volnmeot  the  kidney,  etc, 
u  ihowr  by  the  oncotnBter— a,  upright,  mpportlng  recording  lever  I,  whith  li  ratied  or  lowered  to 
needle  6,  which  works  through  /,  and  which  li  ettarhed  to  the  plilon  (,  working  In  the  chunher  J, 
with  which  the  tube  from  the  oncometer  csmmunlcntai.  The  oil  la  prerenMd  from  being  laneaied 
out  u  the  pUton  deecende  by  a  membnoe,  which  li  clunped  between  the  Tlng-ehapad  lailkcei  at 
cylinder  hy  the  eorew  i  working  upwarde ;  the  tube  i  ii  for  filling  the  InatmineBt. 

are  always  two  openings  to  such  a  box,  one  to  allow  the  veaaele  and 
nerves  to  enter  (leakage  of  air  around  these  is  prevented  by  packing 
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with  cotton-wool  soaked  in  vaseline) ;  the  other  opening  is  fiUed  up 
with  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  which  is  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  to  the  recording  apparatus  (see  fig.  272).    The  most  delicate  of 
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Pio.  272. — Apparfttns  for  obtaining  splenic  carves,  s,  Spleen  in  oncometer  o,  which  is  made  of  gutta< 
percha,  and  oorered  with  a  glass  plate  (o.p.)  Inted  on  with  vaseline,  m  is  the  splenic  meaentery 
containing  vessels  and  nerves ;  this  passes  tiutragh  a  slit  in  the  base  of  the  oncometer  which  Is 
made  air-tight  with  vaseline.  The  oncometer  is  connected  to  the  flexible  bellows  (b)  by  the  india- 
mbber  tnbe  (b),  the  side  tnbe  (t)  being  closed  daring  an  experiment  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The 
recording  lever  (l)  writes  on  a  revolving  dram. 

the  volume  recorders  is  the  bellows-recorder  of  Brodie  or  the  piston 
recorder  of  Hiirthle. 

Of  all  the  oncometers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  intestinal 
oncometer  is  the  most  instructive,  because  the  coil  of  intestine  under 
observation  sives  a  truer  record  of  what  is  occurring  in  that  important 
area  called  the  splanchnic  area,  than  any  other  abdominal  organ. 


Pathologioal  Conditions. 

The  vaso-motor  nervous  system  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  of  the  cerebrum,  some  emotions,  such  as  fear,  causing 
pallor  (vaso-constriction),  and  others  causing  blushing  (vaso- 
dilatation). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  vaso-motor  phenomena  as  a  means  of  explaining  certetin 
pathological  conditions;  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  concerned 
in  %n/lamm€ttion  is  a  case  in  point 

Disorders  of  the  vessels  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
generally  called  angio-nmi/roses.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the 
following : — 

Taehe  eirebrale  is  due  to  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  vascular 
nerves ;  drawing  the  finger-nail  across  the  skin  causes  an  immediate 
wheal,  or  at  least  a  red  mark  that  lasts  a  considerable  time.  At  one 
time  this  was  considered  characteristic  of  affections  of  the  cerebral 
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meninges  such  as  tubercular  meningitis,  and  was  consequently  called 
the  "  meningeal  streak."  It,  however,  occurs  in  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  both  cerebral  and  spinaL 

In  certain  conditions  which  lead  to  angina  pectoris  the  pain  in 
the  hecurt  is  in  part  due  to  its  being  unable  to  overcome  an  immense 
peripheral  resistance,  and  the  condition  is  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  drugs  as  amyl-nitrite  or  nitroglycerin,  which  relax  the 
vessels  and  cause  universal  blushing. 

Eaynaud's  disease  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  localised  constriction 
of  the  vessels  which  is  so  effectual  as  to  entirely  cut  off  the  blood 
supply  to  the  capillary  areas  beyond,  and  if  this  lasts  any  considerable 
time  may  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  parts  in  question. 

liooal  Peoollarities  of  the  Oiroolatioii. 

The  most  remarkable  pecoUaritles  ftttending  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
different  organs  are  observed  In  the  cases  of  the  bram^  €r«etil$  organs,  lung$^  Uxir^ 
spUen^  Bnamdneyi, 

In  th$  Brain, — The  brain  must  always  be  supplied  with  blood,  for  otherwise  im- 
mediate loss  of  consciousness  would  follow.  Hence,  to  render  accidental  oblitera- 
tion almost  impossible,  four  larae  arteries  are  supplied  to  the  brain,  and  these  anas- 
tomose together  in  the  circle  ofWilUs.  The  two  vertebral  arteries  are,  moreover, 
protected  in  bony  canals.  Two  of  the  brain  arteries  can  be  tied  in  monkeys,  and 
three  or  even  all  four  in  dogs,  without  the  production  of  serious  symptoms.  In  the 
last  case  enough  blood  reaches  the  brain  by  branches  from  the  superior  intercostal 
arteries  to  the  anterior  spinal  artery.  The  sudden  obliteration  of  one  carotid  artery 
in  man  mav  in  some  cases  produce  epileptiform  spasms ;  the  sudden  occlusion  of 
both  occasions  loss  of  consciousness.  Uniformity  of  supply  is  further  ensured  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribu- 
tion to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and  divide  into 
innumerable  minute  branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after  nrequent  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  enter  the  brain  and  carry  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uni- 
form and  equable  streams  of  blood.  The  arteries  are  enveloped  in  a  special 
lymphatic  sheath.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also  peculiar. 
The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  change 
of  sise ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in 
some  instances,  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compres- 
sible by  any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  through  the  sub- 
stance of  Uie  brain ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  brain  is  obstructed.  No  valves  are  placed  between  the  vertebral  veins  and 
the  vena  cava ;  the  vertebral  veins  anastomose  with  the  cerebral  sinuses.  Hence  on 
squeeiing  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  venous  blood  can  be  pressed  from  those 
parts  out  of  any  opening  made  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Expiration  acts  in  the 
same  way ;  it  raises  the  cerebral  venous  pressure ;  if  the  skull  wall  is  defective  the 
brain  expands  owlnff  to  the  distension  or  its  capillaries  during  the  expiratory  act 
The  exposed  brain  fuso  expands  with  each  systole  of  the  heart.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  lies  enclosed  in  the  cranium,  the  arterial  pulse  is  transmitted  through 
the  brain  substance  to  the  cerebral  veins,  and  so  the  blood  issues  ftt)m  these  in  pulses. 

Since  the  brain  is  enclosed  in  the  rigid  cranium  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  cannot  alter  unless  the  volume  of  the  other  cranial  contents  alters  in 
the  opposite  sense. 

These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skull  led  Monro  and  Kellie  many  years  ago 
to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  the  same  at 
all  times.  This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  disputed,  and  manv  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  increase  or  diminution  of  the  blooa  is  accompanied  with  simultane- 
ous diminution  or  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
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cranium  are  kept  unifonn  in  volome.  But  the  recent  work  of  Leonard  Hill  has 
shown  that  the  Monro-Kellie  doctrine  is  in  the  main  true.  Histological  evidence 
has  recently  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  nenre  plexuses  round  the  pial 
arteries.  Tne  arteries  are  muscular,  and  the  nerves  therefore  are  most  probably 
vaso-motor  in  function.  Experimental  evidence  so  far,  however,  has  not  estab- 
lished that  the  action  of  these  nerves  is  a  marked  one ;  the  cerebral  circulation 
passively  follows  the  slightest  changes  in  aortic  and,  more  especially,  vena  cava 
pressure,  and  no  active  vaso-motor  change  has  been  conclusively  proved*  The 
velocity  of  blood-flow  through  the  brain  is  thus  influenced  markcNily  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area.  If  these  are  unduly  dilated,  the  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain  may  oe  so  reduced  as  to  lead  to  fainting.  Thus,  to  restore 
a  faintinff  person  the  head  roust  be  lowered  between  the  knees.  Muscular 
exercise,  dy  returning  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  cerebral  circulation. 

It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  blood  but  the  velocity  of  flow  which  is  altered  in 
the  brain  by  changes  in  the  general  circulation.  The  brain  with  its  circulating 
blood  almost  entirely  fills  the  cranial  cavity  in  the  living  animal ;  that  is,  there  is 
no  more  cerebro-spinal  fluid  there  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  membranes. 
Cerebro-«pinal  fluid  escapes  into  the  lymphatics,  and  possibly  also  into  the  veins, 
at  any  pressure  above  the  cerebral  venous  pressure ;  the  tension  of  this  fluid  and 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  are  therefore  always  the  same.  The  fluid  is  secreted  by 
the  epithelium  covering  the  vascular  fringes  of  the  choroid  plexuses  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  (see  p.  172),  and  is  absorbed  mainly  by  the  lymphatics.  There 
is  not  enough  of  this  absorbable  fluid  present  to  allow  of  more  than  a  slight  increase 
of  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  brain.  If  the  aortic  pressure  rises  and  the  vena  cava 
pressure  remains  constant,  the  conditions  in  the  brain  are  as  follows : — 

More  blood  in  the  arteries,  less  in  the  veins,  increased  velocity  of  flow. 

While  if  the  aortic  pressure  remains  constant  and  the  vena  cava  pressure  rises, 
the  conditions  are : — 

Less  blood  in  the  arteries,  more  in  the  veins,  diminished  velocity  of  flow. 

The  brain  presses  against  the  cranial  wall  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  in  the 
cerebral  capillaries.  A  foreign  body  introduced  witnin  the  cranium,  such  as  a 
blood-dot  or  depressed  bone,  produces  local  anaemia  of  the  brain,  bv  occupying  the 
room  of  the  blood.  So  soon  as  the  capillaries  are  thus  obliterated  the  pressure  is 
raised  to  arterial  pressure.  This  local  mcrease  of  cerebral  tension  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  because  this  fluid  can  never  be  retained  in  the 
meninffeal  spaces  at  a  tension  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but  is 
imme£ately  real»orbed.  The  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  tentorium  cerebeUi 
and  the  falciform  ligaments  are  such  as  to  largely  prevent  the  transmission  through 
the  brain-substance  of  a  local  increase  of  pressure.  There  is  complete  pressure 
discontinuity  between  the  cranial  and  vertebral  cavities.  The  serious  results  that 
follow  cerebral  compression  are  primarily  due  to  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  consequent  ansemia  of  the  brain.  A  very  smidl  foreign  body  will,  if  situated 
in  the  r^on  of  the  bulb,  produce  the  gravest  symptoms.  For  the  centres  which 
control  the  vascular  and  respiratory  systems  are  rendered  anaemic  thereby.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  compressed  to  a  lai^  extent 
without  causing  a  feM  result  The  major  symptoms  of  compression  arise  as  soon 
as  any  local  increase  of  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  bulb  and  causes  anaemia 
there* 

In  ErseiiU  Slructures. — The  instances  of  greatest  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same  organs,  are  found  in  certain 
structures  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain 
times,  receive  an  unusually  large  quantibr  of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen 
by  it«  and  pass  into  the  state  whicn  has  been  termed  erection.  Such  structures  are 
the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the 
cliioris  in  the  female ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
both  sexes.  The  corpus  caveraosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  of  an  erectile 
structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath ;  and  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous  fine  lamellae  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small 
compartments.    Within  these  is  situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the 
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peculiar  erectile  property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  witn  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
admit  of  great  variations  of  sise«  collapsing  in  the  passive  state  of  the  oigan,  but 
capable  of  an  amount  of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them.  The  strong  fibrous 
tissue  lying  in  tJie  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuses,  and  the  external  fibrous 
membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is  connected,  Umit  the  distension  of  the  vessels, 
and  during  the  state  of  erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and  firm- 
ness. The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse,  but  around  the  uretiira  the  fibrous  tissue  is  much  wealcer  than  around  the 
body  of  the  penis,  and  around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The  venous  blood  is 
returned  from  the  plexuses  by  companttively  small  veins.  For  all  these  veins  one 
condition  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  when 
they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles  chiefly  concern^  in  this  action  are  the  erector 
penis  and  accelerator  urinae.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous 
plexuses  with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erection  of  the  penis  is 
nervous  irritation,  originating  in  the  part  itself,  and  derived  reflexly  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous  influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic 
nerves,  which  ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue ;  and  after  thehr  division  the  penis  is 
no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

Erection  is  not  complete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when,  together 
with  the  influx  of  blood,  the  muscles  mentioned  contract,  and  by  compressing  the 
veins,  stop  the  efflux  of  blood,  or  prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

The  etrcuUUion  in  th$  Lungs,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Ktdneys  will  be  described  in  our 
study  of  those  oigans. 


CHAPTEE  XXII 

LYMPH  AND  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

As  the  blood  ciroulates  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  some  of 
its  liquid  constituents  exude  through  the  thin  walls  of  these  vessels, 
carrying  nutriment  to  the  tissue  elements.  This  exudation  is  called 
lymph;  it  receives  from  the  tissues  the  products  of  their  activity, 
and  is  collected  by  the  lymph  channels,  which  converge  to  the  thoracic 
duct — the  main  lymphatic  vessel — and  thus  the  lymph  once  more 
re-enters  the  blood-stream  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  systemic 
veins  into  the  right  auricle. 

Lymph  is  a  fluid,  which  comes  into  much  more  intimate  relation- 
ship with  metabolic  processes  in  the  tissues  than  the  blood ;  in  fact, 
there  is  only  one  situation — the  spleen — where  the  blood  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  the  elements — that  is,  cells,  fibres,  etc. — of  a 
tissue. 

Ck>mposition  of  Lymph. 

Lymph  is  alkaline;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1015,  and  after 
it  leaves  the  vessels  it  clots,  forming  a  colourless  coagulum  of  fibrin. 
It  is  like  blood-plasma  in  composition,  only  diluted  so  far  as  its 
protein  constituents  are  concerned.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
proteins  do  not  pass  readily  through  membranes.  The  proteins 
present  are  called  fibrinogen^  serum  globviin,  and  serum  albumin; 
these  we  shall  study  with  the  blood-plasma.  The  salts  are  similar 
to  those  of  blood-plasma,  and  are  present  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tions. Chlorides,  however,  are  more  abtmdant  in  lymph  than  in 
blood.  The  waste  products,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  are  also 
more  abundant.  The  amount  of  solids  dissolved  in  lymph  is  about 
6  per  cent.,  more  than  half  of  which  is  protein  in  nature. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  the  transparent  lymph  is 
found  to  contain  colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  called  lymphocytes  ; 
these  are  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  comparatively  little  protoplasm. 
They  pass  vdth  the  lymph  into  the  blood,  and  constitute  there  one 
of  the  varieties  of  colourless  blood  corpuscles. 

All  the  lymphatics  pass  at  some  point  of  their  course  through 
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lymphatic  kUq<18.  which  are  the  factories  of  these  corpuscleB.  Lym- 
phocytes also  pass  into  the  lymph-stream  wherever  lymphoid  tissue 
ia  found,  as  in  the  tonsils,  thymus,  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen. 
Foyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary  gifuids  of  the  intestine.  The  lymph 
that  leaves  these  tissues  is  richer  in  lymph-cells  than  that  which 
enters  them. 

When  lyinph  is  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct  after  a  meal 
containing  fat,  it  is  found  to  be  milky.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  lymph  of  minutely  subdivided  fat  particles  absorbed  from  the 
interior  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  lymph  ia  then  called  chyle. 
The  fat  particles  constitute  what  used  to  be  called  the  molecular  basU 
of  chyle.  If  the  abdomeu  is  opened  during  the  process  of  fat  absorp- 
tion, the  lymphatics  are  seen  as  white  lines,  due  to  their  containing 
this  milky  fluid.     They  are  consequently  called  lacttaU. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  given 
in  Chapter  XVIII.,  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  structure  of 

Hbe  Lymphatic  Olanda. 
Lymphatic  glands  are  round  or  oval  bodies  varying  in  size  from 
a  hemp-seed  to  a  bean,  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
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vessels,  and  through  which  the  lymph  passes  in  its  course  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  Uood-vessel&    They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
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tho  meseiitery,  and  along  the  great  vesselB  of  the  abdomen,  thorax, 
and  neck ;  in  the  axilla  and  groin ;  a  few  in  the  popliteal  space,  but 
not  further  down  the  leg,  and  in  the  arm  oa  fai  down  as  the  elbow. 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
neotive  tissue,  generally  containing  some  uustriped  muscle.     At  the 
inner  side  of   fixe  gland,  which  is   somewhat  concave   (hilus),  the 
capsule  sends  inwards  processes  called  trabecidce  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  contained,  and  these  join  with  other  processes  prolonged 
from  the  inner  surface  of   the 
part  of  the  capsule  covering  the 
convex    or    outer    part    of    the 
gland ;    they    have    a    structure 
similar  to   that  of  the  capsule, 
and  entering  the  gland  from  all 
sides,  and  freely  communicating, 
form  a  fibrous  scaffolding.    The 
interior  of  the  gland  is  seen  on 
section,    even    when    examined 
with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  an    outer   or 
cortical,  which  is  light  coloured, 
and  an  inner  or  meduUary  por- 
tion of  redder  appearance  (fig. 
273),      In    the    outer    part,   or 
cortex,  of  the  gland  the  intervals 
between  the  traboculte  are  large 
and   r^ular;    they   are    termed 
alveoli ;    whilst     in     the    more 
central   or   medullary  part  is   & 
finer   meehwork    formed    by  an 
irr^ular  anastomosis  of  the  tra- 
becular processes.    Within    the 
alveoli  of  the  cortex  and  in  the 
meehwork  formed  by  the  trabec- 
ule in  the  medulla,  is  contained 
lymphoid  tissue ;    this  occupies 
the  central  part  of  each  alveolus ;  but  at  the  periphery,  surrounding 
the  central  portion  and  immediately  next  the  capsule  and  trabecidee,  is 
a  more  open  meshwork  of  retiform  tissue  constituting  the  lymph-path, 
and  containing  but  few  lymph-corpusoles.    At  the  inner  part  of  the 
alveolus,  the  central  mass  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  rounded 
or  eord-like  masses  which,  joining  with  those  from  the  other  alveoli, 
form  a  much  closer  arrangement  £an  in  the  cortex ;  spaces  (fig.  274  b), 
are  left  within  those  anastomosing  cords,  in  which  are  found  portions 
of  the  trabecular  meshwork  and  ue  continuation  of  the  lymph-path. 
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The  lymph  enters  the  gland  by  several  afferent  vessels,  which 
pierce  the  capsule  and  open  into  the  lymph-path ;  at  the  same  time 
they  lay  aside  all  their  coats  except  the  endothelial  lining,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  lymph-path.  The  efferent  vessels 
begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  lymph-path  here  as  the  afferent  vessels  are  with  the  cortical 
portion. 

The  efferent  vessels  leave  the  gland  at  the  hUus^  and  either  at 
once,  or  very  soon  after,  join  together  to  form  a  single  vessel 

Blood-vessels  which  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  the  hilus  are 
freely  distributed  to  the  trabecular  and  lymphoid  tissues. 

The  Lymph  Flow. 

The  flow  of  the  lymph  towards  the  point  of  its  discharge  into  the 
veins  is  brought  about  by  several  agencies.  With  the  help  of  the 
valvular  mechanism  all  occasional  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the 
lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  propels  the  lymph  onward ;  thus 
muscular  and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  as  it  does  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  The  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  layer  of  unstriped 
muscle  present  in  each  intestinal  villus,  assist  in  propelling  the  chyle ; 
in  the  small  intestine  of  many  animals  the  chyle  has  been  seen 
moving  with  intermittent  propulsions  that  correspond  with  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestine.  For  the  general  propulsion  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  external 
pressure,  some  of  the  force  is  derived  from  the  contractility  of  the 
vessel's  own  walls.  The  respiratory  movements,  also,  favour  the 
current  of  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct  as  they  do  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  thoracic  veins. 

Lymph-Hearts. — In  amphibia,  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  movement  of  the  Ivmpn  and  chyle  is  supplied  in  certain  muscular  sacs,  named 
lymph-hearts^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of  the  ^1  is  a  lymph- 
heart  also.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  organs  vary.  In  frogs  and  toads, 
there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  Into  each  of  these  cavities 
several  lymphatics  open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by  valves,  which 
prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph.  From  each  heart  a  single  vessel 
proceeds,  and  conveys  the  lymph  directly  into  the  venous  system.  Blood  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  lymphatic  heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness ;  in  some  cases  it  can 
only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  composed  of 
striped  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhythmical,  occurring  about 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  pair  are  not  always 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic  region,  and  even  the  correspond- 
ing sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  synchronous  in  their  action. 

Unlike  the  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  lymph-heart  appear  to 
be  directly  dependent  upon  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal  coro.  For 
Volkmann  found  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  was  uninjured,  the  cervical  pair  of  lymph-hearts 
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continaed  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  were  destroyed ; 
while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even  though  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres 
were  uninjured,  instantly  arrested  the  hearts*  movements.  The  posterior,  or 
ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph-hearts  were  found  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the 
posterior  spinal  roots  did  not  arrest  the  movements ;  but  division  of  the  anterior 
roots  caused  them  to  cease  at  once. 

Innervation  of  the  Thoracic  IhtcL — By  determining  the  rate  of  outflow  of  a 
fluid  at  constant  pressure  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct,  Camus  and  Gley  have 
obtained  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nerves,  causing  both  dilatation  and  constric- 
tion of  the  duct.  These  are  contained  in  the  sympathetic  chain  below  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion.    The  effect  of  stimulation  is  principally  dilatation. 

Relation  of  Lymph  and  Blood. 

The  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  remains  remarkably  constant. 
If  the  amount  is  increased  by  injection  of  fluids,  at  first  its  specific 
gravity  is  lessened,  but  in  a  short  time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
returns  to  the  normal.  The  excess  of  fluid  is  got  rid  of  in  two  ways : 
(1)  by  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  profusely ;  and  (2)  by  the  tissues, 
which  become  more  watery  in  consequence.  After  the  renal  arteries 
are  ligatured,  and  the  kidney  is  consequently  thrown  out  of  action, 
the  excess  of  water  passes  only  into  the  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  of  blood  (for  instance,  after 
hsemorrhage)  is  soon  remedied  by  a  transfer  of  water  from  the 
tissues  to  the  blood  through  the  intermediation  of  the  lymph. 

In  severe  haemorrhage  life  has  often  been  saved  by  transfusion 
of  blood  from  another  person.  The  transfer  of  the  blood  of  another 
animal  to  the  human  vascular  system  is  usually  dangerous,  especi- 
ally if  the  blood  has  been  defibrinated,  for  the  serum  of  one  animal 
is  usually  poisonous  to  another,  producing  various  changes,  of  which 
a  breakdown  of  the  corpuscles  (hsemolysis)  is  the  most  constant 
sign.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  use  blood  at  all  for  this 
purpose;  saline  (preferably  Binger's)  solution  should  be  used 
instead. 

Formation  of  Lymph. 

Carl  Ludwig  taught  that  the  lymph  flow  is  conditioned  by  two 
factors :  first,  differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
and  of  the  fluid  in  the  tissue  spaces,  giving  rise  to  ^filtration  of  fluid 
through  the  capillary  wcdls;  and  secondly,  chemical  differences 
between  these  two  fluids,  setting  up  osmotic  interchanges  through  the 
wall  of  the  blood-vessel.  (See  further,  small  print  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter). 

If  the  lymph  is  produced  by  a  simple  act  of  filtration,  then  the 
amount  of  lymph  must  rise  and  sink  with  the  value  of  D — d\  D 
representing  the  capillary  blood-pressure,  and  d  the  pressure  in  the 
tissue  spaces. 

X 
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In  support  of  this  mechanical  theory,  various  workers  in  Ludwig's 
laboratory  showed  that  increased  capillary  pressure  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  venous  outflow  increases  the  amount  of  lymph  formed ;  and 
that  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  lymph  spaces,  by  squeezing 
out  the  lymph  previously  contained  in  them,  leads  to  an  increase  in 
the  transudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  facts  which  could  not  be  well 
explained  by  the  filtration  theory,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  action  of  curare  in  causing  an  increase  of  lymph  flow. 

Heidenhain  was  the  first  to  fully  recognise  that  the  laws  of 
filtration  and  osmosis  as  applied  to  dead  membranes  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  when  the  membranes  are  composed  of  living  cells  ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is  due  to  the  selective 
or  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelial  walls  of  the  capillaries.  This 
so-called  vital  action  of  the  endothelisil  cells  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  blood,  in  a  short  time  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  lymph  becomes  higher  than  that  in  the 
blood.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  activity  of  the  endothelial 
cells  in  picking  out  the  sugar  from  the  blood  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  lymph.  The  excess  of  chlorides  in  lymph  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  same  view. 

Heidenhain  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  lymphagogices  (literally, 
lymph  drivers).  These  are  substances  like  curare,  which  have  a 
specific  action  in  causing  an  increased  lymph  flow.  Heidenhain 
considered  that  the  majority  of  these  act  by  stimulating  the  endo- 
thelial cells  to  activity.  This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  subjected 
to  much  criticism.  In  this  country  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
by  Starling,  who  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  vital  action  is 
not  so  marked  as  Heidenhain  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that  most  of 
the  phenomena  in  connection  with  lymph  formation  can  be  explained 
by  the  simpler  mechanical  theory.  Starling  considers  that  the 
amoimt  of  lymph  produced  in  any  part  depends  on  two  factors : — 

1.  The  pressure  at  which  the  blood  is  flowing  through  the  capil- 
laries. Heidenhain  took  the  arterial  pressure  in  his  experiments  as 
the  measure  of  the  capillary  pressure;  Starling  points  out,  very 
justly,  that  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  between  the  arteries  and  the 
capillaries  the  unknown  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arterioles. 

2.  The  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall.  This  varies  enormously 
in  different  regions;  it  is  greatest  in  the  liver,  so  that  an  intra- 
capillary  pressure  which  would  cause  lymph  to  flow  here  is  without 
eflFect  on  the  production  of  lymph  in  the  limbs.  Liver  lymph  is  also 
richer  in  protein  than  lymph  from  the  limbs. 

The  flow  of  lymph  may  therefore  be  increased  in  two  ways : — 
1.  By  increasing  the  intracapillary  pressure.    This  may  be  done 
locally  by  ligaturing  the  veins  of  an  organ ;  or  generally  by  injecting 
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a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  the  circulation,  or  by  the  iujection  of 
such  substances  as  sugar  and  salt  (Heidenliain's  second  class  of 
lymphagogues)  into  the  blood.  These  attract  water  from  the  tissues 
into  the  blood,  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid 
and  raise  the  intracapillarj  pressure. 

2.  By  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall  by  injuring 
its  vitality.  This  may  be  done  locally  by  scalding  a  part;  or 
generally,  by  injecting  certain  poisonous  substances,  such  as  peptone, 
leech  extract,  decoction  of  mussels,  etc.  (Heidenhain's  first  class  of 
lymphagogues).  These  act  chiefly  on  the  liver  capillaries;  curare 
acts  chiefly  on  the  limb  capillaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
pathological  conditions  which  lead  to  the  production  of  a  great 
increase  of  lymph  (dropsy)  this  second  factor  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two ;  the  increased  permeability  of  the  capillaries  may  be  the 
result  of  malnutrition,  or  due  to  the  action  of  poisons  produced 
by  the  disease. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  endothelial  cells,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognise  that  they  are  alive,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  exerting 
a  selective  action  which  may  mask  or  counteract  or  assist  purely 
physical  processes.  If  the  action  of  poisons  was  simply  to  injure  the 
vessel  wall  and  increase  its  permeability,  the  amoimt  of  lymph 
should  be  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  injury;  but  this 
is  not  always  foimd  to  be  the  case.  Lymph  formation  is  doubtless 
mainly  influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  present,  for  the 
action  of  such  thin  cells  as  those  of  the  capillary  wall  cannot  be 
sufficiently  great  to  entirely  coimteract  these  conditions;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  such  action 
as  may  be  described  by  the  terms  "  selective "  or  "  secretory."  The 
question  is  closely  related  to  that  of  absorption  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  we  shall  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  there 
has  been  a  similar  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  recent  research  has 
confirmed  the  theory  of  selective  activity  of  the  absorptive  epithelium. 

Osmotic  Phenomena. 

The  investigations  of  physical  chemists  during  recent  years  have  given  us  new 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  solutions,  and  these  have  important  bearings  on  the 
explanation  of  osmotic  phenomena,  and  so  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist. 

Water  is  the  fluid  in  which  soluble  materials  are  usually  dissolved,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  fluid  the  molecules  of  which  are  in  constant  movement ; 
the  hotter  the  water  the  more  active  are  the  movements  of  its  molecules,  imtil  when 
at  last  it  is  converted  into  steam,  the  molecular  movements  become  much  more 
energetic.  Perfectly  pure  water  consists  of  molecules  with  the  formula  HgO,  and 
these  molecules  undergo  practically  no  dissociation  into  their  constituent  ions,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  pure  water  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

If  a  substance  like  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  still  remains 
incapable  of  conducting  an  electrical  current.  The  sugar  molecules  in  solution  are 
still  sugar  molecules ;  they  do  not  undergo  dissociation. 

But  if  a  substance  like  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  solution  is  then  capable 
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of  conducting  electrical  currents,  and  the  same  is  true  for  most  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 
These  substances  do  undergo  dissociation,  and  the  simpler  materials  into  which 
they  are  broken  up  in  the  water  are  called  ions.  Thus,  if  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved 
in  water  a  certain  number  of  its  molecules  become  dissociated  into  sodium  ions, 
which  are  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  chlorine  ions,  which  are  chained 
with  negative  electricity.  Similarly  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  con- 
tains free  hydrogen  ions  and  free  chlorine  ions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  into 
hydrogen  ions  and  ions  of  SO4.  The  term  ion  is  thus  not  e^valent  to  atom,  for 
an  ion  may  be  a  CToup  of  atoms,  such  as  SO4,  in  the  example  just  given. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  hvdrochloric  add,  the  n^ative  charge  of  the  chlorine 
ion  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  negative  charge  of  the  SO4  ion  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of 
two  hydrogen  ions.  We  can  thus  speak  of  monovalent,  divalent,  trivalent,  etc., 
ions. 

Ions  positively  charged  are  called  kcU-ions  because  they  move  towards  the  kathode 
or  negative  pole  ;  those  which  are  negatively  charged  are  called  an-doru  because  thev 
move  towards  the  anode  or  positive  pole.  The  foUowing  are  some  examples  of  each 
class: — 

Kat-lons.    Monovalent  :--H,  Na,  K,  NH4,  etc. 

Divalent : — Ca,  Ba,  Fe  (in  ferrous  salts^,  etc. 

Trivalent : — Al,  Bi,  Sb,  Fe  (in  ferric  salts),  etc 
An-lons.      Monovalent : — CI,  Br,  I,  On,  NO3,  etc. 

Divalent : — S,  Se,  SO4,  etc. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  greater  the  dilution  the  more  nearly  complete  is  the 
dissociation,  and  in  a  very  cUlute  solution  of  such  a  substance  as  sodium  chloride 
we  may  consider  that  the  number  of  ions  is  double  the  number  of  molecules  of  the 
salt  present. 

The  ions  liberated  by  the  act  of  dissociation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  charged  with 
electricity,  and  when  an  electrical  current  is  led  into  such  a  solution,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  solution  by  the  movement  of  the  ions.  Substances  which  exhibit  the 
property  of  dissociation  are  known  as  electrolytes. 

The  liquids  of  the  body  contain  electrolytes  in  solution,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  they  are  able  to  conduct  electrical  currents. 

This  conception  of  electrolytes  which  we  owe  to  Arrhenius  is  extremely  impnor- 
tant  in  view  or  the  question  of  osmotic  pressure,  because  the  act  of  dissociation 
increases  the  number  of  particles  moving  in  the  solution,  and  so  increases  the 
osmotic  pressure,  for  in  this  relation  an  ion  plays  the  same  piart  as  a  molecule. 

Another  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject  is  seen  in  a  study  of  the  actions  of 
mineral  salts  m  solution  on  living  organisms  and  parts  of  organisms.  Many  years 
ago  Ringer  showed  that  contractile  tissues  (heart,  cilia,  etc;  continue  to  manifest 
their  activity  in  certain  saline  solutions. 

Locb  and  his  fellow-workers  have  confirmed  these  statements,  but  interpret  them 
now  as  ionic  action.  Contractile  tissues  will  not  contract  in  pure  solutions  of  non- 
electrolytes  (such  as  sugar,  urea,  albumin).  But  different  contractile  tissues  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  ions  which  are  most  favourable  stimuli.  Thus  cardiac  muscle, 
cUia,  amoeboid  movement,  karyokinesis,  cell  division,  are  all  alike  in  requiring  a 
proper  adjustment  of  ions  in  their  surroundings  if  they  are  to  continue  to  act,  but 
the  proportions  must  be  different  in  individual  cases. 

Loeb  at  one  time  considered  that  the  process  of  fertilisation  was  mainly  ionic 
action,  but  since  then  he  has  modified  his  views ;  the  action  of  ions  is  only  one  of 
many  factors.  Howeirs  work,  however,  on  the  action  of  ions  in  the  causation 
of  the  heart-beat  (see  p.  263)  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best«proved  instances 
of  the  importance  of  this  branch  01  study. 

Gramme-iuoleoalar  Solutions. — From  the  point  of  view  of  osmotic  pressure  a 
convenient  unit  is  the  gramme-molecule.  A  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is 
the  quantity  in  gimmes  of  that  substance  equal  to  its  molecular  weight.  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  is  one  which  contains  a  gramme-molecule  of  the  sub- 
stance per  litre.  Thus  a  gramme-molecular  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  one  which 
contains  58*46  grammes  of  sodium  chloride  (Na= 23*00 :  CI =35 '46)  in  a  litre.    A 
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grarame-iDoleculaT  Bolation  of  ^pe  sugfar  (C,H„Oa)  is  one  which  contains  ISO 
gnunmes  of  grape  siurar  In  a  litre,  A  gramme-molef^ule  of  hydrogen  (Hj)  is  2 
BTUDines  by  weight  of  hydrogcD,  sod  if  this  was  compressed  to  the  volume  of  a 
ntre.  It  would  be  comparable  to  a  gTaiiime--molecular  solution.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  litre  coatajniiig  2  gramnies  of  hydrogen  contains  the  same  number  of 
molecules  of  hydr<^en  in  it  as  a  litre  of  a  soludon  containing  SS'I6  granules  of 
■odinra  chloride,  or  oat  containing  ISO  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  has  in  it  of  salt 
or  Blwar  molecules  respectively.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  heavier  the  weight  of 
A  mofccule  of  any  substance,  the  more  of  that  substance  must  be  dissolved  la  the 
litre  to  obtain  Its  gramme-molecular  solution.  Or  still  another  way :  if  solutions  of 
Tuious  substances  ore  made  all  of  the  same  strength  per  cent.,  the  solutions  of  the 
materials  of  small  molecular  weight  will  contain  more  molecules  of  those  materials 
than  the  solutions  of  the  materials  which  have  heavy  molecules,  We  shall  see  that 
the  calculation  of  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon  these  facts. 

DifToalon,  XMalrais,  OsmoBls. — If  two  gases  are  brought  toiethcr  within  a 
closed  space,  a  homogeneous  robcture  of  the  two  is  soon  oDtained.  This  is  due 
to  the  movements  of  the  gaseous  molecules  within  the  confining  space,  and  the 
process  is  c^led  dijfiuioit.  In  a  similar  way  diffusion  will  effect  in  time  a  homo- 
geneous mbcture  of  two  liquids  or  solutions.  If  water  is  carefully  poured  on  to  the 
snrlkce  of  a  solution  of  salt,  the  salt  or  its  ions  will  soon  be  equally  distributed 
thronghout  the  whole.  If  a  solution  of  albumin  or  any  other  colloidal  substance  is 
used  instead  of  salt  in  the  experiment,  diffusion  will  be  found  to  occur  much  more 
slowly.  If,  instead  of  pouring  the  water  on  to  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  or 
sugar,  the  two  are  separated  by  a  membrane  made  of  such  a  material  as  parchment 
paper,  a  similar  diffusion  will  occur,  though  more  slowly  than  in  cases  where  the 
membrane  is  absent.  In  time,  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  membrane  will  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar  or  salt.  Substances  which  pass  through  such  membranes 
ate  called  eryttaUtndt.  Substances  which  have  such  large  molixules  (starch,  pro- 
tein, etc)  that  they  will  not  pass  through  such  membranes  are  called  eoUoidt. 
Diffusion  of  substances  in  solution  which  have  to  deal  with  on  intervening  membrane 
IB  usually  called  dialyti*.  The  process  of  filtration  (i.e.,  the  passage  of  materials 
through  the  pores  of  a  membrane  under  the  inftumice  of  mechanical  pressure)  may 
be  excluded  in  such  experiments  by  placing  the  membrane 
(M)  vertically  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig,   27G),  and  the  M 

two  fluids  A  and  B  on  each  side  of  it  Diffusion  through 
a  membrane  is  not  hmited  to  the  molecules  of  water,  but  it 
may  occur  also  in  the  molecules  of  certain  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  But  very  few  or  no  membranes  are 
equally  permeable  to  water  and  to  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  water.  If  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  the  compartment  A  Is  Med  with  pure  water,  and 
B  with  a  sodium  chloride  solution,  the  liquids  in  the  two 
compartments  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  equal  in  bulk 
as  they  were  at  the  start,  and  each  will  be  a  solution  of  salt 
of  half  the  strength  of  that  originally  in  the  compartment 
B.     But  at  first  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  compartment  B  Fio.  27S. 

increases,  because  more  water  molecules  pass  into  it  from 

A  than  salt  molecules  pass  from  B  to  A.  The  term  otmotit  is  generally  limited 
to  the  stream  of  water  molecules  passing  through  a  membrane,  while  the  term 
diofynr  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  the  molecules  in  solution  in  the  water.  The 
osmotic  straam  of  water  is  especially  important,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is 
necessary  to  explam  the  term  ormotir  vrnrare.  At  first,  then,  osmosis  (the  diffusion 
of  wider!  is  more  rapid  than  the  dialysis  (the  diffusion  of  the  salt  molecules  or 
Ions).  The  older  explanation  of  this  was  that  salt  attracted  the  water,  but  we 
now  express  the  fact  dtfferentJf  by  saying  that  the  salt  in  solution  exerts  a 
certain  osmotic  pressure :  the  result  of  the  osmotic  pressure  Is  that  more  water 
flows  from  the  water  side  to  the  side  of  the  solution  than  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  osmotic  pressure  varies  with  the  amount  of  substance  in  solution,  and  is  also 
altered  by  variatioos  of  temperature  occurring  more  rapidly  at  high  than  at  low 
temperatures. 
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If  we  imagine  two  masses  of  water  separated  by  a  permeable  membrane, 
as  many  water  molecules  will  pass  through  from  one  side  as  from  the  other, 
and  so  the  volumes  of  the  two  masses  of  water  will  remain  unchanged.  If 
now  we  imagine  the  membrane  M  is  not  permeable  except  to  water,  and  me  com- 
partment A  contains  water,  and  the  compartment  B  contains  a  solution  of  salt 
or  sugar;  under  these  circumstances  water  will  pass  through  into  B,  and  the 
volume  of  B  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  or 

salt  in  solution  in  B,  but  no  molecules  of  sugar  or  salt 
can  get  through  into  A  from  B,  so  the  volume  of  fluid 
in  A  will  continue  to  decrease,  until  at  last  a  limit 
is  reached.  The  determination  of  this  Umit,  as 
measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  or  mer- 
cury which  it  will  support,  will  give  us  a  measure- 
ment of  the  osmotic  pressure. 
^p:^  If  a  bladder  containing  strong  salt  solution  is 

I  placed  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  water  passes  into 

I  the  bladder  by  osmosis,  so  that  the  bladder  is  swollen, 

I  and  a  manometer  connected  with  its  interior  will  show 

I  a  rise  of  pressure  (osmotic  pressure!    But  the  total 

I  rise  of  pressure  cannot  be  measured  in  this  way  for 

two  reasons :  (1)  because  the  salt  diffuses  out  as  the 
water  diffuses  in ;  and  (2)  because  the  membrane  of 
the  bladder  leaks ;  that  is,  permits  of  filtration  when 
the  pressure  within  it  has  attained  a  certain  height. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a  meniDrane 
which  will  not  allow  salt  to  pass  out  either  by  dia- 
lysis or  filtration,  though  it  will  let  the  water  pass 
in.  Such  membranes  are  called  semi-permeahle  mem- 
branes, and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  ferrocyanide  of 
copper.  This  may  be  made  by  takinja^  a  cell  of  porous 
eartnenware  and  washing  it  out  first  with  copper 
sulphate  and  then  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  An 
insoluble  precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus 
deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  earthenware. 

If  such  a  cell  is  arranged  as  in  fig.  276,  and  filled 
with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  water 
diffuses  in,  till  the  pressure  registered  by  the  man- 
ometer reaches  the  enormous  height  of  5000  mm.  of 
mercury.  If  the  pressure  in  the  cell  is  increased 
beyond  this  artificially,  water  will  be  pressed  through 
the  semi-permeable  wails  of  the  cell  and  the  solution 
wiU  become  more  concentrated. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  of  greater  concentration  than  1  per 
cent,  a  pressure  greater  than  5000  mm.  of  mercurv  must  be  employed.    The 
osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  a  2  per  cent  solution  would  be  twice  as  great 

Though  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  measure  osmotic  pressure  by  a  manometer 
in  this  direct  way,  practically  it  is  hardly  ever  done,  and  some  of  the  indirect 
methods  of  measurement  described  later  are  used  instead.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  construct  a  membrane  which  is  absolutely  semi- 
permeable ;  they  are  nearly  all  permeable  in  some  degree  to  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  cryst^oid.  In  course  of  time,  therefore,  the  dissolved  crystalloid  wiU 
be  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  and  osmosis  of  water  will 
cease  to  be  apparent,  since  it  will  be  equal  in  both  directions. 

Many  explanations  of  the  nature  of  osmotic  pressure  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  none  is  perfectly  satisftu*tory.  The  following  simple  explanation  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  may  be  renderea  most  intelligible  by  an  illustration. 
Suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  sugar  separated  by  a  semi-permeable  membrane 
from  water;  that  is,  the  membrane  is  permeable  to  water  molecules,  but  not  to 
sugar  molecules.    The  streams  of  water  from  the  two  sides  will  then  be  unequal ; 
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Fio.  270. — A.  outer  vessel,  con- 
taining distilled  water;  B, 
inner  aemi-permeable  vessel, 
containing  1  per  cent,  salt 
solution ;  M,  mercurial 
manometer.  (After  8tar> 
ling.) 
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on  one  side  we  have  water  molecules  striking  against  the  membrane  in  what  we 
mav  call  normal  numbers,  while  on  the  other  side  both  water  molecules  and  sugar 
molecules  are  striking  against  it  On  this  side,  therefore,  the  suear  molecules 
take  up  a  certain  amount  of  room,  and  do  not  allow  the  water  molecules  to  get 
to  tiie  membrane;  the  membrane  is,  as  it  were,  screened  against  the  water  by 
the  sugar,  therefore  fewer  water  molecules  will  get  through  nom  the  screened  to 
the  unscreened  side  than  vice  versd.  This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saving  that 
the  osmotic  stream  of  water  is  greater 'from  the  unscreened  water  side  to  the 
screened  sugar  side  than  it  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  more  sugar  molecules 
that  are  present,  the  greater  will  be  their  screening  action,  and  thus  we  see  that 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  sugar  molecules  in  the 
solution,  Uiat  is,  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

Osmotic  pressure  is,  in  ftu:t,  equal  to  that  which  the  dissolved  substance  would 
exert  if  it  occupied  the  same  space  in  the  form  of  a  gas  (Van*t  Hoff*s  hypothesis). 
The  nature  of  the  substance  inakes  no  difference ;  it  is  only  the  number  of  mole- 
cules whidi  causes  osmotic  pressure  to  vary.  The  osmotic  pressure,  however,  of 
substances  like  sodium  chloride,  which  are  electrolytes,  is  greater  than  what  one 
would  expect  from  the  number  of  molecules  present  This  is  oecause  the  molecules 
in  solution  are  split  into  their  constituent  ions,  and  an  ion  plays  the  same  part  as 
a  molecule,  in  questions  of  osmotic  pressure.  In  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  cnloride 
ionisation  is  more  complete,  and  as  the  total  number  of  ions  is  then  nearly  double 
the  number  of  original  molecules,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  nearly  double  what  would 
have  been  calculated  from  the  number  of  molecules. 

The  analogy  between  osmotic  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  gases  is  very  com- 
plete, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : — 

1.  At  a  constant  temperature  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution  (Boyle-Mariotte*8  law  for  gases). 

2.  With  constant  concentration,  the  osmotic  pressure  rises  with  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  (Gay-Lussac's  law  for  gases). 

3.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  different  substances  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  pressures  which  the  individual  substances  would  exert  if  they  were  alone  in 
the  solution  (Henry-Dalton  law  for  partial  pressure  of  gases). 

4.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  in 
solution,  and  depends  only  on  the  number  of  molecules  or  ions  in  solution 
(Avogadro*s  law  for  gases). 

Oalenlatlon  of  Osmotlo  Pressnre.  — We  may  best  Ulustrate  this  by  an  example, 
and  to  simpltfy  matters  we  will  take  an  example  in  the  case  of  a  non-electrolyte 
such  as  sugar.  We  shall  then  not  have  to  take  into  account  any  electrolytic  dissocia^ 
tion  of  the  molecules  into  ions.  We  will  suppose  we  want  to  calculate  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  su^r. 

One  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  0°  C.  occupies  a  volume 
of  11*2 litres;  two  grammes  of  hydrogen  will  therefore  occupy  a  volume  of  22*4 
litres.  A  gramme-molecule  of  hydrogen — ^that  is,  2  grammes  of  hydrogen — when 
brought  to  the  volume  of  1  litre,  will  exert  a  gas  pressure  equal  to  that  of  22*4  litres 
compressed  to  1  litre— that  is,  a  pressure  of  22*4  atmospheres.  A  gramme-mole- 
cular solution  of  cane  sugar,  since  it  contains  the  same  number  of  molecules  in  a 
litre,  must  therefore  exert  an  osmotic  pressure  of  22*4  atmospheres  also.  A 
gramme-molecular  solution  of  cane  sugar  (Cyfl^On)  contains  342  grammes  of  cane 
sugar  in  a  litre  of  water.  A  1  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar  contains  only  10 
grammes  of  cane  sugar  in  a  litre ;  hence  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  1  per  cent. 

solution  of  cane  sugar  is  ^r^  x  22*4  atmospheres,  or  0*65  of  an  atmosphere, 

which  in  terms  of  a  column  of  mercury  =  760  x  0*65  =  494  mm. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  such  a  calculation  in  the  case  of  an  electro- 
lyte, because  we  should  not  know  how  many  molecules  had  been  ionised.  In  the 
liquids  of  the  body,  both  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes  are  present,  and  so  a 
calculation  is  here  also  impossible. 

We  have  seen  that  for  such  liquids  the  osmotic  pressure  is  seldom  directly 
measured  by  a  manometer,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  semi- 
permeable membranes ;  we  now  see  that  mere  arithmetic  often  mils  us ;  and  so 
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we  come  to  the  question  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  leading  up,  vis.,  how 
osmotic  pressure  is  actually  determined. 

Determination  of  OsmoUo  Pressure  by  means  of  the  Freeainff-point. — 
This  is  the  method  which  is  almost  universally  employed.  A  very  simple  apparatus 
(Beckmann*s  differential  thermometer)  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  principle  on 
which  the  method  depends  is  the  following : — The  freezing-pomt  of  any  substance 
in  solution  in  water  is  lower  than  that  of  water ;  the  lowenng  of  the  freesing-point 
is  proportional  to  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  dissolvra  substance,  and  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure. 

When  a  gramme-molecule  of  any  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  the 
freecing-point  is  lowered  by  1  '87"*  C ,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
equal  to  22*4  atmospheres,  that  is,  22 '4  x  760  =  17,024  mm.  of  mercury. 

We  can,  therefore,  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  any  solution  if  we  know 
the  lowering  of  its  fi«ezing^point  in  degrees  Centigrade;  the  lowering  of  the 
f  reesing-point  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Greek  letter  A. 

_  A 

Osmotic  pressure  =  r,gi  x  17,024. 

For  example,  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sugar  would  freese  at  -0*052^  C  ;  its 

'052  X  17  024 
osmotic  pressure  is  therefore  -      -,gy* —  =  478  mm.,  a  number  approximately 

equal  to  that  we  obtained  by  calculation. 

Mammalian  blood  serum  gives  A =0*56°  C.    A  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 

chloride  has  the  same  A ;  hence  serum  and  a  0*9  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt 

have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  or  are  isotonic.    The  osmotic  pressure  of  blood 

,    -56  X  17,024    ,^^  jf  ,      -.  1  if         I 

serum  is r;^= — =5000  mm.  of  mercury  approximately,  or  a  pressure  of  nearly 

7  atmospheres. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  mav  also  be  compared  by  observing  their 
effect  on  red  blooa-corpuscles,  or  on  vegetable  cells  such  as  those  in  Tradescantia. 
If  the  solution  is  hypertonic^  $.«.,  has  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  the  cell  con- 
tents, the  protoplasm  shrinks,  and  loses  water,  or  if  rea  corpuscles  are  used,  they 
become  crenatea;  if  the  solution  is  hmotomct  i.e.,  has  a  smaller  osmotic  pressure 
than  the  material  within  the  cell-ii^,  no  shrinking  of  the  protoplasm  in  the 
vegetable  cell  takes  place ;  and  if  red  corpuscles  are  used  the^  swell  and  liberate 
their  pigment  Isotonic  solutions,  such  as  pnysiological  salt  solution,  produce  neither 
of  these  effects,  because  thev  have  the  same  molecular  concentration  and  osmotic 
pressure  as  the  material  within  the  cell-waU. 

Physiologloal  Applications. — It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  important  all  these 
considerations  are  from  the  physiological  standpoint.  In  the  body  we  have  aqueous 
solutions  of  various  substances  separated  from  one  another  bv  membranes.  Thus 
we  have  the  endothelial  waUs  of  the  capillaries  separating  the  blood  from  the  lymph ; 
we  have  the  epithelial  walls  of  the  kidney  tubules  separating  the  blood  and  lymph 
fW>m  the  urine ;  we  have  similar  epithehum  in  all  secretinK  glands ;  and  we  have 
the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  separating  the  digested  food  from  the  blood-vessels 
and  lacteals.  In  such  important  problems,  then,  as  lymph-formation,  the  forma- 
tion of  urine  and  other  excretions  and  secretions,  and  absorption  of  food,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  both  of  water  and  of 
substances  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  In  the  bodv  osmosis  is  not  the 
only  force  at  work,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  filtration,  that  is,  tiie  forcible 
passage  of  materials  through  membranes,  due  to  differences  of  mechanical  pressure. 
Further  complicating  these  two  processes  we  have  to  take  into  account  another 
force,  namely,  the  secretory  or  selective  activity  of  the  living  cells  of  which  the 
membranes  in  question  are  composed.  This  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  vital 
action^  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific  expression.  The  laws  which 
reg^ulate  filtration,  inhibition  (or  adsorption),  and  osmosis  are  fairly  well  known  and 
can  be  experimentally  verified.  But  we  have  undoubtedly  some  other  force,  or 
some  other  manifestation  of  force,  in  the  case  of  living  membranes.  It  probably 
is  some  physical  or  chemical  property  of  living  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  line  with  the  known  chemical  and  physical  forces  which  operate  in  the 
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inorganic  world.  We  cannot  deny  its  existence,  for  it  sometimes  operates  so  as  to 
neutralise  the  known  forces  of  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  more  one  studies  the  question  of  lymph-formation,  the  more  convinced  one 
becomes  that  mere  osmosis  ana  filtration  will  not  explain  it  entirely.  The  basis  of 
the  action  is  no  doubt  physical,  but  the  living  cells  do  not  behave  like  the  dead 
membranes  of  a  dialyser ;  they  have  a  selective  action,  picking  out  some  substances 
and  passing  them  through  to  the  lymph,  while  they  reject  others. 

The  question  of  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lunffs  is  another  of  a  similar 
kind.  Some  maintain  that  all  can  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases ; 
others  have  asserted  that  the  action  is  wholly  or  partly  vital.  We  shall,  however, 
find  that  recent  accurate  work  has  shown  that  the  main  facts  are  explicable  on  a 
physical  basis.  Take  again  the  case  of  absorption.  The  object  of  digestion  is  to 
render  the  food  soluble  and  diffusible;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  is 
useless ;  the  readilv  diffusible  substances  will  pass  more  easily  through  into  the 
blood  and  lymph :  but  still,  as  Waymouth  Reid  nas  shown,  if  the  living  epithelium 
of  the  intestine  is  removed,  absorption  comes  very  nearly  to  a  standstill,  although 
from  the  purely  physical  standpoint  removal  of  the  thick  columnar  epithelium 
would  increase  the  facilities  for  osmosis  and  filtration. 

The  osmotic  pressure  exerted  by  crystalloids  is  very  considerable,  but  their 
ready  diffiisibility  limits  their  influence  on  the  flow  of  water  in  the  body.  Thus  if  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  is  injected  into  the  blood,  the  first  effect  will  be  the  setting 
up  of  an  osmotic  stream  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood.  The  salt,  however,  would 
soon  diffuse  out  into  the  tissues,  and  would  now  exert  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Moreover,  both  effects  will  be  but  temporary,  because  excess  of 
salt  is  soon  got  rid  of  by  the  excreting  organs. 

Osmotic  Presffctre  of  Proteins. — It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  proteins, 
the  most  abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  blood,  exert  little  or  no 
osmotic  pressure.  Starling,  however,  has  claimed  that  they  have  a  small  osmotic 
pressure ;  if  this  is  so,  it  is  of  importance,  for  proteins,  unlike  salt,  do  not  diffuse 
readily,  and  their  effect  therefore  remains  as  an  almost  permanent  factor  in  the 
blood.  Starling  gives  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  proteins  of  the  blood-plasma  as 
equal  to  30  mm.  of  mercury.  We  should  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  a  pure  protein  can  exert  more  than  a  minimal  osmotic 
pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  such  huge  molecules  that,  even  when  the  proteins  are 
present  to  the  extent  of  7  or  8  per  cent,  as  they  are  in  blood-plasma,  there  are 
comparatively  few  protein  molecules  present,  and  these  are  in  a  state  of  colloidal 
solution,  not  true  solution.  Still,  by  means  of  this  weak  but  constant  pressure  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  an  isotonic  or  even  a  hypertonic  solution  of  a 
diffusible  crystalloid  may  be  completely  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  into 
the  blood. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  tissue  elements  is  accompanied  by  the  breaking 
down  of  their  protein  constituents  into  such  simple  materials  as  urea  (and  i£ 
precursors)  sulphates  and  phosphates.  These  materials  pass  into  the  lymph,  and 
increase  its  molecular  concentration  and  its  osmotic  pressure ;  thus  water  is 
attracted  (to  use  the  older  way  of  putting  it)  from  the  blood  to  the  lymph,  and  so 
the  volume  of  the  Ivmph  rises  and  its  flow  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  as  these 
substances  accumulate  in  the  lymph  they  will  in  time  attain  there  a  greater  concen- 
tration than  in  the  blood,  and  so  tney  will  diffuse  towards  the  blood,  by  which  they 
are  carried  to  the  organs  of  excretion. 

But,  again,  we  nave  a  difficulty  with  the  proteins ;  they  are  most  important  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  but  thev  are  practically  indiffusible.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  their  presence  in  the  lymph  is  due  to  filtration  ft*om  the  bloods 
The  plasma  in  the  capillaries  is  under  a  somewhat  higher  pressure  than  the  lymph 
in  the  tissues,  and  tnis  tends  to  squeeze  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  including 
the  proteins,  through  the  capillary  walls.  I  have,  however,  already  indicated  that 
the  question  of  lymph-formation  is  one  of  the  many  physiological  problems  which 
await  solution  by  the  physiologists  of  the  future. 

Waymouth  iteid  nnds  that  absolutely  pure  proteins  exert  no  osmotic  pressure ; 
the  pressure  observed  is  due  to  saline  and  other  materials  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
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disentangle  the  protein.  *  Hsmoglobin  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  it  exerts  a  small 
osmotic  pressure  and  forms  a  true  solution  with  water. 

Oolloldal  Solutions.— The  study  of  colloids  is  important,  seeing  how  many 
important  physiological  suljstances  belong  to  this  class ;  for  instance,  the  proteins, 
starches,  and  soaps.  Their  main  characters  are,  that  thev  do  not  pass  the 
membrane  of  a  dialyser,  their  solutions  are  opalescent,  tney  crystallise  with 
difficulty  if  at  all,  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  jellies  (as  in  the  case  of  gelatin), 
or  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  other  agents  (as  in  the  case  of 
most  proteins),  and  they  exert  a  low  osmotic  pressure.  Inorganic  substances 
(tf.o^.,  several  metals,  and  compounds  such  as  silicic  acid)  may  also  assume  a 
colloidal  condition ;  these  are  in  an  unstable  physical  condition,  passing  from  the 
** sol ** (or  soluble)  to  the  "gel**  (or  jelly-like)  condition  under  slight  provocation. 
This  confers  upon  them  the&  power  to  act  as  catcHysts, 

The  solutions  formed  by  colloidal  materials  are  not  true  solutions,  even 
although  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  reveal  no  visible  particles.  Never- 
theless efficient  filters  made  of  gelatin  will  not  allow  these  substances  to  pass 
through  them.  Colloidal  solutions  also  show  what  is  known  as  the  Tyxidall 
phenomenon ;  that  is,  the  particles,  though  invisible,  will  nevertheless  scatter  %ht« 
just  as  minute  dust  particles  in  Uie  air  are  lit  up  by  a  beam  of  sunlight  This 
test  forms  the  basis  of  the  instrument  known  as  the  ultra-microscope.  Such 
ol^rvations  show  that  colloidal  solutions  are  really  suspensions  of  extremely 
minute  particles. 

*  Bayliss  has  shown  that  the  saline  constituents  found  in  a  native  protein  are 
not  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  and  are  also  not  in  true  chemical  combination  with 
it,  but  are  in  a  con<UtioD  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes,  to  which  the 
term  adsorption  is  applied.  Many  dyes  used  for  staining  fabrics  and  histological 
preparations  are  also  adsorbed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  DUCTUESS  GLANDS 

The  ductless  glands  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  organs,  most  of 
which  are  related  in  function  or  development  with  the  circulatory 
system.  The  fimction  of  a  gland  that  has  a  duct  is  a  comparatiyely 
simple  physiological  problem,  but  the  use  of  ductless  glands  was 
for  long  a  puzzle  to  investigators.  Becent  research  has,  however, 
shown  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  ductless  glands  do  form  a 
|fe[^tion,  and  this  internal  secretion,  as  it  is  termed,  leaves  the 
gland  by  the  venous  blood  or  lymph,  and  thus  is  distributed  and 
ministers  to  the  needs  of  parts  of  the  body  elsewhere.  Many  of 
the  glands  which  possess  ducts  and  form  an  external  secretion,  form 
an  internal  secretion  as  welL  Among  these,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
may  be  mentioned. 

In  many  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  essential  for  life,  and 
removal  of  the  gland  that  forms  it,  leads  to  a  condition  of  disease 
culminating  in  death.  In  other  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  not 
essential,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  that  formed  in  similar  glands  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  a  complex  mcu^hine;  each  part  of  the  machine  has 
its  own  work  to  do,  but  must  work  harmoniously  with  other  parts. 
Just  as  a  watch  will  stop  if  any  of  its  numerous  wheels  get  broken, 
so  the  metabolic  cycle  will  become  disarranged  or  cease  altogether  if 
any  of  the  links  in  the  chain  break  down. 

In  unravelling  the  part  which  the  ductless  glands  play  in  this 
cycle,  it  is  at  present  impossible  in  many  cases  to  state  precisely 
what  the  particular  function  of  each  is;  all  one  can  say  is,  when 
the  gland  is  removed  or  its  function  interfered  with,  that  the  meta- 
bolic round  is  broken  somehow,  and  that  this  upsets  the  rest  of 
the  machinery  of  the  body.  The  difficulty  of  investigating  this 
subject  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
internal  secretion  in  a  state  of  purity  and  examine  it ;  it  is  always 
mixed  with,  and  masked  by,  the  lymph  or  blood  into  which  it  is 
poured. 

881 
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In  spite  of  this,  however,  our  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
physiology  is  increcising,  particularly  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  ductless  glands.  The  methods  of  investigation  which  have 
been  employed  are  the  following : — 

1.  Extirpation. — ^The  gland  in  question  is  removed,  and  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  the  internal  secretion  noted. 

2.  Disease. — In  cases  where  the  function  of  the  gland  is  in 
abeyance,  owing  to  its  being  diseased,  the  symptoms  are  closely 
observed. 

3.  Injection  of  Extracts, — ^The  gland  is  taken  in  a  fresh  condition ; 
an  extract  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  healthy  animals,  and  into  that  of  those  animals  from  which  the 
gland  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  effects  watched. 

4.  Transplantation. — After  the  gland  is  removed  and  the  usual 
effect  produced,  the  same  gland  from  another  animal  is  transplanted 
into  the  first  animal,  and  restoration  of  function  looked  for. 

The  case  of  the  lymphatic  glands  we  have  cdready  studied ;  they 
form  an  internal  secretion  which  consists  of  lymph-cells,  and  these 
furnish  the  blood  with  a  supply  of  certain  kinds  of  colourless 
corpuscles.  Bemovsil  of  lymphatic  glands  is  not  fatal,  as  the  other 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  that  remain 
behind  carry  on  the  work  of  those  that  are  removed. 

The  internal  secretion  theory  of  the  ductless  glands  is  that  which  is  most  in 
vogue  at  present  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  another  theory, 
which  may  be  called  the  auto-intoxioation  theory.  Accordine  to  this  view  the  gland 
is  excretory  (t.«.,  gets  rid  of  waste  and  harmfdl  materials)  rather  than  secretory  («.«., 
production  of  something  useful  to  the  organism).  When  the  gland  is  removed, 
the  waste  products  therefore  accumulate  and  produce  harmful  results.  It  is 
possible  tiiat  as  our  knowledge  increases,  it  may  be  found  in  certain  cases  that 
both  these  theories  may  be  in  part  true. 


The  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  the  ductless  glands ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  stomach.  It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  of 
variable  shapa  Vessels  enter  and  leave  the  gland  at  a  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  side  called  the  hUus.  The  spleen  is  covered 
externally  almost  completely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  while  within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule 
of  the  organ.  The  latter  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres  and  a 
large  amount  of  unstriated  muscular  tissue.  Prolonged  from  its 
inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  traiecvlce,  containing  much 
unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and, 
dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  form  a  supporting  frame- 
work in  the  interstices  of  which  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen 
{spleen-pulp)  is  contained. 
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The  tpUen-puip,  which  ia  of  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  &  network  fonned  of  fibres, 
and  the  branchings  of  large  nucleated  cells.  The  network  so  formed  is 
thus  very  like  a  coarse  kind  of  retifonn  tissna  Some  of  the  cells  in  the 
meshes  of  the  network  are  granular  corpuscles  resembling  the  lymph- 
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corpuscles,  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  being  able  to  perform 
amcsboid  movementa;  others  are  red  blood-corpuscles  of  normal 
appearance  or  variously  changed;  while  there  are  also  lai^  cells 
containing  either  a  p%ment  allied  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  or  rounded  corpuscles  like  red  corpuscles. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the  spleen  divides  into  branches, 
which  soon  leave  the  trabecule,  with  which  at  first  they  are 
sheathed,  and  their  outer  coat  is  then  replaced  by  one  of  lymphoid 
tissue;  they  end  ia  an  open  brushwork  of  capillaries,  the  endo* 
thelial  cells  of  which  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  rete  of 
the  spleen-pulp.    The  veins  begin  by  a  similar  open  set  of  capU- 
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laries  from  the  large  blood  spaces  of  the  pulp.  The  veins  soon 
pass  into  the  trabecols,  and  ultimatelj  unite  to  form  the  splenic 
vein.  This  arrangement  readily  allows  lymphoid  and  other  corpuscles 
to  be  swept  into  the  blood-current 

On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  seen  usually  readily 
with  the  naked  eye,  minute,  scattered,  roimded  or  oval  whitidii 
spots,  mostly  from  ^  to  ^  inch  (|  to  {  nun.)  in  diameter.  These 
are  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are  situated  on  the 
sheaths  of  the  minute  splenic  arteries.  They  are  in  fact  outgrowths 
of  the  outer  coat  of  lymphoid  tissue  just  referred  to  (see  fig.  277). 
Blood  capillaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a 
plexus  in  their  interior.  The  structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of 
the  spleen  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  a  lymphoid  noiiula 

ThQ  spleen  has  the  following  functions : — 

(1.)  G^ie  spleen,  like  the  lymphatic  glands,  is  engaged  in  the 
foTfkaiion  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles.  For  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles;  and  in  the  disease  termed  leuco- 
cythcemia,  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  remarkably 
increased  in  number,  there  is  foimd  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  spleen,  especially  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  white 
corpuscles  formed  in  the  spleen  also  doubtless  partly  leave  that 
organ  by  lymphatic  vessels. 

By  stimulating  the  spleen  to  contract  in  a  case  of  splenic 
leucocythsemia  by  means  of  an  electric  current  applied  over  it  through 
the  skin,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  almost  immediately 
increased. 

Bemoval  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal;  but  after  its  removal 
there  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  make  up  for 
its  absence. 

(2.)  It  forms  coloured  corpuscles,  at  any  rate,  in  some  animals ;  in 
these  animals,  cells  are  found  in  the  spleen  similar  to  those  we  have 
described  in  red  marrow,  and  called  hotnuUoblasts.  In  these  animals, 
if  the  spleen  is  removed,  the  red  marrow  hypertrophie& 

(3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged  their 
office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegration ;  for  in  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  corpuscles,  in  various 
stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  and  in  those  cases  of  disease  in 
which  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased  (pernicious 
anaemia),  iron  accumulates  in  the  spleen  as  in  the  liver.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  spleen  broke  down  the  corpuscles  and 
liberated  haemoglobin,  which,  passing  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
to  the  liver,  was  discharged  by  that  organ  as  bile-pigment.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  disintegration  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
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actually  liberate  heemt^lobin ;  there  is  no  free  haemt^lobin  in  the 
blood'plaama  of  the  aplenio  vein. 

(4)  The  spleen  participates  in  nitrogenous  metabolism,  especially 
in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  (see  Uric  Acid  formation  in  Chapter 
on  Urine). 

(5.)  Besides  these  direct  offices,  the  spleen  fulfils  some  purpose 
in  re^rd  to  the  portal  circulation  with  which  it  is  in  close  connec- 
tion. From  the  readiness  with  which  it  admits  of  being  distended, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  ia  generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is 
goii^  on,  and  enlarges  when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supposed  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  vascular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal 
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system,  or  more  particularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  This 
mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation,  however,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very  subordinate  function.  The  main 
use  of  the  contractility  of  the  spleen  is  to  asBist  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  itself. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  the  splenic  nerves 
are  cut  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  that  contraction  can  be  brought 
about  by  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves. 
If  the  splenic  nerves  are  not  cut,  contraction  is  produced  by 
(1)  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord  i  (2)  reflezly  by  stimulation  of 
the  central  stumps  of  certain  divided  nerves,  t.g.,  v^us  and  sciatic ; 
(3)  by  local  stimulation  by  an  electric  current ;  (4)  by  the  admini- 
stration of  quinine  and  some  other  dru^ 
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It  has  been  shown  by  the  oncometer  (see  p.  313)  that  the  spleen 
undergoes  rhythmical  contractions  and  dilatations,  due  to  the  con- 
traction cuid  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule  and 
trabeculse.  A  tracing  also  shows  waves  due  to  the  rhythmical  alter- 
ations of  the  general  blood-pressure.  Fig.  278  is  a  typical  tracing 
obtained  by  Schafer's  air  oncometer  from  a  dog's  spleen. 

It  shows,  first,  the  large  waves  occurring  about  once  a  minute, 
due  to  the  splenic  systole  and  diastole;  secondly,  smaller  waves  on 
this,  due  to  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood-pressure ;  and  on 
these,  smaller  waves  still,  corresponding  with  the  individual  heart- 
beats. The  large  waves  due  to  the  splenic  contractility  still  go  on 
after  the  division  of  all  the  splenic  nerves.  These  nerve-fibres  leave 
the  spinal  cord  in  numerous  thoracic  anterior  roots ;  they  have  cell- 
stations  in  the  sympathetic  chain  (Schafer)  or  semi-lunar  ganglia 
(Langley). 

Haamolymph  Glands. 

The  existence  of  glands  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
spleen  and  of  lymphatic  glands,  has  long  been  known.  They  have 
been  recently  more  fuUy  investigated  by  T.  Lewis.  He  finds  them  in 
most  mammals,  and  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
lymphatic  glands  by  their  red  colour.  He  divides  them  into  (1)  hamal 
glands,  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  sinuses  contain 
blood  only;  the  spleen  is  in  fact  a  large  hsBmal  gland;  and  (2) 
hcemal  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  the  sinuses  are  filled  by  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  lymph. 

The  Thymus. 

This  gland  attains  its  greatest  size  soon  after  birth,  and  after  the 
second  year  it  gradually  diminishes,  until  in  adult  life  hardly  a 
vestige  remains;  it  is  then  replaced  by  adipose  and  connective 
tissue.  This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  general  belief  until  the  last 
few  years.  Some  recent  observations,  however,  appear  to  show  that 
the  thymus  persists  longer,  and  may  grow  until  puberty ;  and  that 
some  true  thymus  tissue  may  persist  throughout  life. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  sends  in 
processes,  forming  trabeculse,  that  divide  the  gland  into  lobes,  and 
carry  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels.  The  large  trabeculse  branch  into 
small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into  lobules.  The  lobules  are 
further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  fine  connective  tissue.  A  follicle 
is  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of  cortical  and  medullary  por- 
tions, both  of  which  are  composed  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue, 
but  in  the  medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser,  and  is  not  so 
filled  up  with  lymphoid  corpuscles  as  in  the  cortex.  Scattered  in 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  are  the  concentric  corjmscles  of 
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Hattall  (fig.  279),  which  are  nests  or  ishmds  of  epithelial  cells  cut  off 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  pharysz  in  process  of  development. 

The    functions   of    the   thymus   are  very 
obscure.    It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  ** 

the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 
form  colourless  corpuBoles;  but  Stohr  asserts 
that  it  is  not  true  lymphoid  tissua  / 

It  has  been  stated    that  in   hibernating 
animals,  in    which    it    undoubtedly  persists  ■, 

throughout   life,    that    as    each    hibmnating 
period  approaches  the  gland  enlarges,  and  its 
cells  become  laden  with  fat.    In  this  cose,  the 
store  of  fat  will  serve  to  maintain  combustive    '^■th"'i^«."1>?'C.p'iI 
processes  during  the  winter  sleep.  SliiiL^'foSililf"  "* 

Removal  of  the  gland  in  the  fn^  is  stated 
to  be  followed  by  muscular  weakness,  paralysis,  and  finally  death ; 
but  later  observations  have  failed  to  confirm  this  result,  either  in 
frogs  or  mammals.  Intravenous  injectioQ  of  extracts  of  thymus 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure  and  accelerates  the  heart,  but  extracts  of 
most  organs  produce  similar  effects,  especially  on  the  blood-pressura 

Lately  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  ia  some  relationship  between 
the  thymus  and  the  generative  organs;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  circumstance  that  castration  retards  the  atrophy  of  the  thymus, 
whilst  removal  of  the  thymus  hastens  the  growth  of  the  testes. 

The  Thyroid. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  in  the  neck.  It  consists  of  two 
lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trachea;  these  lobes  are  connected 
across  the  middle  line  by  a  middle  lobe  or  isthmus.  It  is  highly 
vascular,  and  varies  in  size  in  diSerent  individuals. 

The  glaud  is  encased  in  a  capsule  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  This 
sends  in  strong  fibrous  trabecule,  which  enclose  the  thyroid  vesicUi — 
which  are  rounded  or  oblong  insular  sacs,  consisting  of  a  wall  of 
thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical 
or  cubical  cells.  These  vesicles  are  filled  with  transparent  colloid 
Qucleo-protein  material  The  colloid  substance  increases  with  age, 
and  the  cavities  appear  to  coalesce.  In  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  is  a  round  meshed  capillary  plexus,  and  a  large  number  of 
lymphatics.     The  nerves  adhere  closely  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  vesicles  there  are  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  yellowish 
glassy  colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood-corpuscles, 
and  also  coloured  corpuscles  undei^oing  disint^ration. 

It  is  difiSouIt  to  state  definitely  the  function  of  the  thyroid  body ; 
it  is  one  of  those  organs  of  groat  importance  in  the  metabolic  round ; 
and  its  removal  or  disease  is  followed  by  general  disturbances.     It  no 
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doubt  forme  an  internal  secretion ;  to  this  the  colloid  material  men- 
tioned contributes,  as  it  is  found  in  the  lymphatic  vesaeU  of  the  organ. 

When  the  gland  is  diseased  in  children  and  its  function  obliterated, 
s  epecies  of  idiocy  is  produced  called  eretinism. 

The  same  condition  in  adults  is  called  myxadema;  the  most 
marked  symptoms  of  this  condition  axe  slowness,  both  of  bod;  and 
mind,  usually  associated  with  tremors  and  twitchings.  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  leading  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  which  in  time  is  replaced  by  fat ;  the  hair  falls 
off,  the  hands  become  spade-like;  the  whole  body  is  unwieldy  and 
clumsy  like  the  mind. 

A  similar  condition  occurs  after  the  thyroid  is  completely  removed 


stu^ally ;  this  is  called  cachexia  strumipriva ;  this  operation,  which 
was  performed  previous  to  our  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
thyroid,  is  of  course  not  performed  nowadays. 

lastly,  in  many  animals  removal  of  the  ^yroid  produces  analogous 
symptoms,  in  the  ovei^rowth  of  the  connective  tissues  especially 
under  the  skin,  and  in  the  nervous  symptoms  (twitchings,  convul- 
sions, et«.). 

The  term  Myzcedema  was  originally  given  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  swelling  of  the  body  is  due  to  mucin.  In  the  early 
steles  of  the  disease  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  mucin,  because 
all  new  connective  tissues  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ground 
substance,  the  mc«t  abundant  constituent  of  which,  next  to  water, 
is  mucin.    But  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  that. 
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The  discovery  of  the  relationships  between  the  thyroid  and  these 
morbid  conditions  is  especially  interesting,  because  important  practical 
results  in  their  treatment  have  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  experi- 
mental investigation.  The  missing  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
may  be  replaced  in  these  animals  and  patients  by  grafting  the  thyroid 
of  another  animal  into  the  abdomen;  or  more  simply  by  injecting 
thyroid  extract  subcutaneously ;  or  even  by  feeding  on  tiie  thyroid 
of  other  animals.  This  treatment,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  is  entirely  successful  Chemical  physiologists 
have  been  diligently  searching  to  try  and  discover  what  the  active 
material  in  thyroid  extract  is  which  produces  such  marvellous 
results;  the  view  at  present  held  is  that  the  efficacy  of  thyroid 
extract  is  mainly  though  not  entirely  due  to  a  sul^tance  which 
Baumann  separated  from  the  gland,  and  which  stands  almost  unique 
among  physiological  compounds  by  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  iodine  in  its  molecule.  Th/yro-iodin  or  lodo-thyrin,  as  this 
substance  has  been  called,  is  present  in  combination  with  protein 
matter  in  the  colloid  substance. 

Intravenous  injection  of  thyroid  extract  in  a  normal  animal 
lowers  blood-pressure ;  but  in  an  animal  from  which  the  thyroid  has 
been  removed  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  raises  blood-pressure. 

In  healthy  animals  and  men,  administration  of  thyroid  produces 
an  increase  in  nitrogenous  metabolism. 

Parathyroids. 

These  are  small  bodies,  usually  four  in  number,  situated  near 
or  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid.  They  are  made  up 
of  elongated  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  bound  together  by  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  Some  have 
supposed  that  parathyroid  is  only  immature  thyroid  tissue,  but  a 
study  of  development  shows  that  the  parathyroids  have  a  different 
embryonic  origin  from  the  thyroid,  and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the 
two  organs  are  entirely  distinct.  It  is  only  in  the  mammals  that 
they  are  so  closely  associated  anatomically.  They  are  probably 
associated  physiologically  also,  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  the  role  of  each.  Most  of  the  facts  described  in  the 
preceding  section  on  the  thyroid  were  discovered  previous  to  the 
recognition  of  the  parathyroids,  and  since  then  the  view  has  been 
advanced  that  in  removing  the  thyroid  it  is  really  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  the  parathyroids  which  causes  the  nervous  symptoms. 
Certainly  the  most  prominent  symptom  after  extirpation  of  the 
parathyroids  is  tetany  (muscular  spasms  and  twitchings). 

The  parathyroids  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  form  an  internal  secretion.  If  they  do  not,  their  function 
must  be  to  neutralise  poisonous  substances  formed  elsewhere,  and 
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the  sf  mptoiiis  aFter  extirpation  will  then  be  due  to  the  toxic  edect 
of  an  accumulation  of  the  poison.  It  has  further  been  shown  that 
tetany  produced  in  animals  and  men  hy  parathTToidectomy  can  be 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  calcium  salts,  and  bo  it  is  posaibte 
that  the  parathyroids  may  be  related  in  some  way  to  calcium 
metabolism. 

Tlie  Suprarenal  Capsules. 

These  are  two  triangular  or  cooked-hat-shaped  bodies,  each  restii^ 
by  its  lower  border  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  kidney. 

The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of  connective  tissue, 
which  sends  in  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the  gland. 
The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  firmer  cortical  portion 
and  an  inside  soft,  dark  medullary  portion. 

(1)  The  cortical  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  281)  columnar  groups 


i'«  tlHne  supportlug  tbe  calDmni  oC  Ctaa 

of  cells  (zona  fasciculata).  Immediately  under  the  capsule,  however, 
the  groups  are  more  rounded  {zima  glomendosa),  while  next  to  the 
medulla  they  have  a  reticular  arrangement  (zona  reticularis).  The 
cells  themselves  are  polyhedral,  each  with  a  clear  round  nucleuB,  and 
contain  lipoid  globules. 

(2)   The   medullary  sviatajux  consists  of  a   coarse  rounded    or 
irregular  meehwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 
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maaaes  of  multinnoleated  protoplasm  (fig.  282),  numerouB  blood- 
vessels, and  an  abundanco  of  nerTo-fibres  and  cells. 

The  eells  of  the  medulla  ore  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
certain  reducing  substances.  One  of  these  takes  a  brown  stain  with 
chromic  acid,  and  gires  other  colour  reactions ;  it  is,  therefore,  called 
a  chromogm,.  Another  is  similar  in  many  of  its  characters  to  jecorin, 
a  lecithin-like  substance  united  to  glucose  also  found  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  other  organs. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  was  first  in- 
dicated by  Addison,  who,  in  1855,  pointed  out  that  the  disease  now 
known  by  his  name  is  associated  with  pathological  alterations  of  these 


Wvi.  £81.— SwUoii  throDgb  ■  porUon  of  tba  madullur  part  of  tb»  inpnnoal  or  galne(-p[g.  Tbs 
TMWl«  are  T«T7  DiuiiHDiu,  and  tbs  Bbroui  itroma  man  distinct  tban  In  tbs  cortai,  and  Is,  mora, 
over,  nCLcolaUd.  Ths  cstli  sn  Imgular  and  laivar,  clear,  and  me  from  oil  globulM.  (S.  K. 
Aloock.) 

glands.  This  was  tested  experimentally  by  Brown-S^quard,  who 
found  a  few  years  later  that  removal  of  the  suprarenals  in  animals  is 
invariably  and  rapidly  fatal  The  symptoms  are  practically  the 
same  (although  more  acute)  as  those  of  Addison's  disease,  namely, 
great  muscular  weakness,  loss  of  vascular  tone,  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion. The  pigmentation  (bronzing)  of  the  skin,  however,  which  is  a 
marked  symptom  in  Addison's  disease,  is  not  seen  in  animals.  The 
experiments  of  Brown-S^quard  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time 
they  were  performed,  but  were  almost  forgotten  for  many  years, 
until  they  were  confirmed  by  Abelous,  Langlois,  Schafer,  and  others. 
The  effeots  on  the  muscular  system  are  the  most  marked  results  both 
after  removal  of  the  capsules  and  after  injection  of  an  extract  of  the 
glands.  The  effect  of  injecting  such  an  extract  on  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  to  increase  their  tone,  so  that  a  tracing  obtained  from  them 
resembles  that  produced  by  a  small  dose  of  veratrine,  namely,  a  pro- 
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longation  of  the  period  of  relaxation.  The  effect  on  involuntary 
muscle  is  equally  marked ;  there  is  an  enormous  rise  of  arterial  blood- 
pressure  due  chiefly  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  This  is  produced 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  extract  on  the  arterioles,  not  an  indirect 
one  throughithe  vaso-motor  centre.*  The  substance  in  the^extract  that 
produces  the  effect  is  known  as  adrenaline;  it  is  confined  to  the 
medulla  of  the  capsules,  and  is  absent  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  suprarenal  bodies,  therefore,  form  something  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  and  is  essential  for  their  normal  tone ;  when 
they  are  removed  or  diseased,  the  effects  seen  are  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  this  internal  secretion. 

Adrenaline  has  received  various  names  from  the  different  chemists 
(Abel,  V.  Fiirth,  Takamine,  etc.),  who  have  isolated  it.  It  is  very 
powerful;  solutions  of  one  part  in  a  million  will  produce  physio- 
logical effects.    Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  formula : — 


H.OH.CH2.NH.CH3 


and  it  is  therefore  a  methyl-amino  derivative  of  catechol  (Pauly, 
Jowett).  Becently,  compoimds  closely  allied  to  it  in  composition 
and  action  have  been  made  synthetically  (Stolz,  Friedmann,  Dakin). 

Whether  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  same  kind  of  results,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  thyroid/  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decida 
There  is  already  some  evidence  to  show  that  injection  of  suprarenal 
extract  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease.  The  discovery  of 
adrenaline  itself  is,  however,  one  of  immense  practical  importance. 
Its  action  on  the  small  blood-vessels  is  so  powerful  that  quite  weak 
solutions  applied  locally  will  subdue  the  congestion  of  inflammation 
and  even  arrest  hsBmorrhage. 

The  use  of  the  suprarenal  cortex  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  perform  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  formation 
of  adrenaline.  Others  have  considered  that  it  has  some  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  but  these  views  are  quite 
hypothetical  The  cortex,  however,  contains  large  quantities  of  lipoid 
material  (cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  similar  substances),  and  the  droplets 
seen  in  the  fresh  cells  consist  of  these  compounds ;  the  suggestion 
that  the  suprarenal  cortex  plays  a  part  in  the  metabolism  of  these 
substances  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  one  at  present. 

*  It  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  terminals  which  are  really  affected.  Any  muscular 
tissue  supplied  by  sympathetic  nerves  contracts  under  the  influence  of  adrenaline. 
Vessels  aestitute  of  constrictor  fibres  (coronary,  pulmonary  and  cerebral)  are  not 
contracted  by  adrenaline. 
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Thero  are  some  points  of  interest  in  the  development  and  com- 
parative physiology  of  the  suprarenals.  In  mammals  the  medullarj 
portion  is  developNed  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic,  and  is  at 
first  distinct  and  outside  the  cortical  portion  which  is  developed  in 
connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  body ;  it  gradually 
insinuates  itself  within  the  cortex  (Mitsukiri).  In  Elasmobranch 
fishes  the  suprarenals  consist  throughout  life  of  separate  portions; 
one,  the  inter-renal  body,  is  median  in  position  and  single ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  cortex  of  the  mammalian  suprarenal ;  extiucts  of  this 
are  inactive,  and  in  the  Teleostean  fishes,  where  it  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  suprarenal,  it  may  be  removed  without  any  harm  to 
the  animal  The  other  portion  of  the  Elasmobranch  suprarenal  is 
paired,  and  derived  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  This  corresponds 
to  the  medulla ;  it  contains  the  same  chromogen  as  the  medulla  of 
the  mammalian  suprarenal,  and  extracts  of  it  have  the  same  physio- 
logical action  (S.  Vincent). 

The  tissue  of  the  suprarenal  medulla  is  often  called  ehromophil  tissue,  on 
account  of  the  ready  way  in  which  it  stains  with  chromic  salts.  Such  tissue  is, 
moreover,  not  confined  to  the  suprarenal,  but  is  found  in  scattered  patches  in  the 
retro-peritoneal  region  and  in  many  sympathetic  ganglia,  especially  in  the 
abdomen.  The  h^tological  resemblance  is  accentuated  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  sympathetic  cells  In  the  suprarenal  medulla.  The  ehromophil  tissue 
wherever  found  always  yields  adrenaline. 

The  Pituitary  Body. 

This  occupies  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  show  developmental,  structural  and 
functional  differences. 

(1)  The  anterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a  tubular  prolongation  from 
the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  but  the  growth  of  intervening 
tissue  soon  cuts  off  all  connection  with  the  mouth.  It  consists  of 
large  granular  cells  and  numerous  blood-vessels.  Its  precise  function 
is  undetermined,  although  probably  it  is  a  vascular  gland  pouring 
an  internal  secretion  into  the  blood,  which  influences  growth. 
Abnormal  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  produces  the  condition 
known  as  acromegaly,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face  and  limbs 
hypertrophy;  and  if  the  view  advanced  above  of  the  anterior  lobe 
is  correct,  the  condition  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  the  internal 
secretion.  Feeding  young  animals  and  children  in  the  anterior 
lobe  hastens  the  growth  of  their  skeletal  tissues. 

(2)  The  pars  intermedia, — This  lies  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes,  and  forms  a  closely  fitting  investment  of  the  latter 
lobe.  It  is  developed  in  association  with  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
consists  of  finely  granular  cells  arranged  in  lavers  closely  applied  to 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  posterior  lobe  and  the  under  surface  of 
adjacent  parts  of  the  brain.    Colloid  material  occurs  between  the 
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cells,  which  passes  into  the  adjacent  nervous  substance,  to  be  absorbed 
by  lymphatics  which  carry  it  to  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  lobe,  and 
so  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of  colloid 
cysts  in  the  pituitary  closely  resembling  those  of  the  thvroid  has 
led  many  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  oi  the  two 
glands  is  similar,  and  that  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  the  pituitary 
may  take  on  its  work  vicariously.  After  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  the  cells  of  the  pars  intermedia  do  manifest  increased  activity, 
and  the  colloid  matter  increases,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  at 
present  in  favour  of  such  a  view;  the  removal  of  the  two  organs 
produces  very  different  symptoms;  injection  of  extracts  produces 
very  different  effects;  moreover,  the  pituitary  contains  no  iodine, 
therefore  the  colloid  material  is  a  different  substance  in  the  two 
casea 

(3)  The  posterior  lobe. — This  is  connected  to  the  floor  of  the  third 
ven^cle,  of  which  it  forms  a  developmental  outgrowth;  in  some 
animals  (cat)  it  remains  hollow  throughout  life,  in  others  (dog)  the 
neck  alone  remains  hollow,  and  in  most  (including  man)  both  body 
and  neck  are  solid,  with  traces  of  a  cavity  in  the  neck.  Though 
developed  from  the  brain,  it  contains  in  the  adult  no  nerve  cells,  but 
consists  mainly  of  neuroglia.  It  is  surrounded  and  invaded  by  the 
epithelium  cells  and  colloid  matter  derived  from  the  pars  intermedia. 
It  plays  the  part  of  a  brain  gland  in  virtue  of  these  epithelial  cells. 
What  the  use  of  the  secretion  into  the  third  ventricle  may  be  is  far 
from  clear.  P.  T.  Herring,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the  facts  already 
given,  suggests  that  disturbances  of  the  posterior  lobe  may  be 
responsible  for  the  diabetic  condition  so  frequently  seen  in  cases  of 
acromegaly.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  injections  of  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  gland  have  pronounced  physiological  efifects,  and 
these  may  be  boiled  without  losing  their  activity.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  active  substances  in  the  posterior 
lobe,  we  can  at  any  rate  say,  therefore,  that  they  are  not  protein. 

Intravenous  injection  of  such  extracts  was  shown  by  Schafer  to 
produce  the  following  effects : — 

1.  A  temporary  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure ;  this  is  not  due  to 
the  presence  of  adrenaline,  for  a  second  injection  following  the  first 
produces  no  such  effect,  whereas  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by 
adrenaline  may  be  repeated  time  after  tima  The  second  and  follow- 
ing injections  of  pituitary  extract,  unless  they  occur  at  much  pro- 
longed intervals,  produce  only  a  slight  fall  of  pressure,  which  is  the 
effect  produced  by  most  tissue  extracts.  The  rise  of  pressure  which 
occurs  at  the  Gist  injection  is,  however,  like  that  of  adrenaline, 
produced  mainly  by  constriction  of  peripheral  arterioles.  Slowing 
of  the  heart  may  occasionally  also  be  produced. 

2.  The  extract  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  kidney,  and  causes 
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there  not  constriction  but  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
persists  for  a  very  long  time.  Adrenaline,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stricts the  kidnej  arterioles.  This  dilatation  is  accompanied  with 
pronounced  diuresis.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  no  mere 
accident,  but  that  there  is  some  definite  relationship  between  the 
activity  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  and  the  kidney 
function.  It  also  stimulates  milk  secretion  (Ott,  Schafer).  Extracts 
of  the  anterior  lobe  produce  neither  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  nor  any 
effect  upon  the  kidney  or  mammary  gland. 

The  pituitary  body  is  essential  for  life.  Paulesco,  and  later 
Harvey  Cushing  and  Horsley,  found  that  total  removal  of  the  organ 
is  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  same  result  follows  entire  removal  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe 
produces  no  such  effect.  Partial  removal  of  the  anterior  lobe 
produces  a  condition  known  as  hypopituitarism,  in  which  adiposity 
accompanied  by  (or  secondary  to)  atrophy  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion are  the  most  marked  signs.  If  the  operation  is  done  before 
adolescence,  there  is  a  persistence  of  sexual  infantilism.  The  trans- 
plantation of  the  organ  from  another  animal,  or  injection  of  anterior 
lobe  extracts,  prolongs  the  life  of  animals  after  total  extirpation, 
or  relieves  the  symptoms  after  partial  extirpation.  In  many  of 
Horsley's  experiments  no  such  symptoms  occurred,  even  although 
only  minute  portions  of  the  anterior  lobe  were  left  behind. 

The  Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is 
composed  of  tubes  and  saccules  lined  and  sometimes  filled  with 
epithelial  cells,  and  containing  deposits  of  earthy  salts,  (brain  sand). 
A  few  smaU  atrophied  nerve-cells  without  axons  are  also  seen. 

In  certain  lizards,  such  as  Hatteria,  and  in  certain  fishes  such  as 
the  lamprey,  the  pineal  outgrowth  is  better  developed  and  may  be 
paired.  One  division  corresponds  to  the  pineal  gland;  the  other 
becomes  developed  into  an  eye-like  structure  connected  by  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  habenular  ganglion ;  this  third  eye  is  situated  centrally 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  is  covered  by  skin. 

The  Coccygeal  and  Carotid  Glands. 

These  so-called  glands  are  situated,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.  They  are  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  small  arteries,  and 
are  enclosed  and  supported  by  fibrous  tissua  They  contain  also 
polyhedral  cells  collected  into  spheroidal  clumps  (carotid  gland)  or 
irregular  nodules  (coccygeal  gland).  Some  of  the  cells  of  the 
carotid  gland  stain  brown  with  chromic  acid  like  those  of  the 
suprarenal  meduUa. 


CHAPTER  XIIV 

BESPIBATION 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air-passages 
which  lead  to  them.  In  marine  animals  the  gills  fulfil  the  same 
functions  as  the  lungs  of  air-breathing  animals.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  thorax  and  the  nerves  that  supply  them  must  also  be  in- 
cluded imder  the  general  heading  Bespiratorv  System;  and,  using 
this  expression  in  the  widest  sense,  it  includes  practically  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  since  they  are  aJl  concerned  m  the  using  up  of 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  waste  materials,  such  as  carbonic  acid. 

Essentiallv  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  thin  membrane,  one 
surface  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while,  on  the  other  is  a  network  pf  blood-vessels — the  only  separation 
between  the  blood  and  aerating  medium  being  the  thin  wall  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  fine  membrane  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are 
distributed.  The  diffisrence  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  com- 
plicated respiratory  membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  lungs  or  gills  are  only  the  medium  for  the  exchange,  on  the 
part  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not  the  seat, 
in  any  special  maimer,  of  those  combustion-processes  of  which  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  final  resuH  These  processes  occur 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. 

The  lungs  are  contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed 
cavity  having  no  communication  with  the  outside  except  by  means  of 
the  respiratory  passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages  through  the 
nostrils  or  through  the  mouth,  whence  it  passes  through  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  chest  divides 
into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to  each  (right  and  left)  lung. 

The  Larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage,  and  wUl  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  voice. 

The  Trachea  and  Brcmchi. — ^The  trachea  extends  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  a 
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point  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  wliere  it  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung  (&g.  283).    It  measures,  in  man,  about 
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four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  essentially  a  tube  of  fibro-elastic 
membrane,  within  the  layers  of  which  are  imbedded  a  series  of  carti- 
laginous rings,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number.    These  rii^  ex- 
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tend  only  around  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea  (about  two-thirds 
of  ita  circumference)  and  are  deficient  behind ;  the  interval  between 
their  poeterior  eztremitiee  is  bri<^ed  over  by  a  continuation  of  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  they  are  enclosed  (fig.  283b).    The  iimer 
surface  of  the    trachea    is  lined    with  ciliated  epithelium;   this, 
together  with  the  basement  mem- 
brane on  which  it  rests,  and  a 
deeper  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
forms   the   mncons  membrane  of 
the  trachea. 

N'mnerouB  mucous  glands  are 
situated  in  the  Bubetance  of  the 
mucous    membrane  ;    their   ducts 
perforate    the  various    structurea 
which  form  the  wall  of  the  trachea, 
and  open  through  the  mucous  mem- 
Fin.  K4.— ciuitad  opithaiiDm  of  tha  iiddiu    braue  into  the  interior.     A  layer 
S;;f?"flS^''"'£SSS2!|*^'S:S?!    of    unstrfped  muscle  is  situated 
S^llS^w'^'/'Xiitu*    beneath    the    mucous    membrane 
of  Mill  hiiij  dsnkipgd  ud  bHriog  oiita.    at  tho  back  ot  the  tube  where 
the  cartilaginous  rings  are  absent. 
The  two  bronchi  into  which  the  traohea  divides,  resemble  the 
trachea  in  structure,  with  the  difierence  that  in  them  there  is  a 
distinct  layer  of  unstriped  muscle  arranged  circularly  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  muaeularis  mucota. 

The  bronchi  divide  and  subdivide,  in  the  substance  ot  the  lungs, 
into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches  (bronchial  tubes), 
which  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  length  they 
end  in  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  lungs  called  lobuUs. 

All  the  larger  branches  have  walls  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
taining portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  which  they  are  held  open, 
and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  longitudinal  bundles  of 
elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  the  surface  of 
which,  lite  that  of  the  trachea,  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium, 
but  the  several  layers  become  less  and  less  distinct  until  the  linii^ 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  cells  covered  with  cilia 
(fig.  285).  The  mucous  membrane  is  abundantly  provided  with 
mucous  glands. 

As  the  subdivisions  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  walls 
thinner,  the  cartilaginous  rings  become  scarcer  and  more  irr^iular, 
until,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  represented  only  by 
minute  and  scattered  cartil^iuous  flakes.  When  the  bronchial  tubes, 
by  successive  branchings,  are  reduced  to  about  ^  of  an  inch  ('6  mm.) 
in  diameter  they  lose  their  cartilaginous  element  altc^ther,  and  their 
walls  are  formed  only  of  a  fibrous  elastic  membrane  with  circular 
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muscnlar  fibres;  they  are  atUl  lined,  however,  by  a  ttuD  mucous 
membrane  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells  bearing 
the  cilia  having  become  so  far  diminished  that  the  cells  are  now 
cubical  In  tl^  smaller  bronchial  tubes  the  musoular  fibres  are 
relatively  more  abundant  than  in  the  larger  ones,  and  form  a 
distinct  circular  coat. 

Most  of  the  structures  which  have  been  described  are  of  some 
clinical  importance.  The  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands,  for 
instance,  may  be  greatly  increased  in  the  condition  known  as  catarrh 
of  the  maoous  membrane.  The  secretion,  or  phlegm,  is  worked  up  to 
the  larynx  by  the  ciliated  epithelium.  Its  presence  irritates  the 
very  sensitive  surface  of  that  oi^n,  and  induces  a  cough  by  which 
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the  phlegm  is  expelled  from  the  respiratory  passages  into  the 
mouth. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bronchus  may  become  inflamed 
and  filled  with  fluid,  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  forced  at  each 
reepi ration  (bronchitis). 

A  disorder  of  another  nature,  bronchial  asthma,  is  caused  by 
undue  contraction  of  the  circular  muscle  of  the  bronchi  The 
passages  are  thus  rendered  too  narrow  for  the  necessary  volume  of 
air  to  pass  conveniently,  and  as  a  result  the  respiration  becomes 
forced.  The  bronchial  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  vagus  nerve,  and 
relaxation  of  them  may  be  brought  about  by  drugs  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  impulses  along  the  vagus. 

The  Lungs  amd  Plmira. — The  lungs  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  are  composed 
of  numerous  minute  air-sacs,  and  on  section  every  here  and  there  the 
air-tubes  may  be  seen  cut  across.  Any  fragment  of  lung  (unless 
from  a  child  that  has  never  breathed,  or  in  oases  of  disease  in  which 
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the  lung  is  conaolidated  by  inflammation  or  pneumonia)  floats  in 
water ;  no  other  tissue  (except  fat)  does  this. 

E^h  long  is  enveloped  by  a  serouB  membrane — the  pleura,  one 
layer  of  which  adheres  closely  to  its  surface,  and  piovidee  it  with  its 
smooth  and  slippery  covering,  while  the  other  adheres  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest-wall.  The  continuity  of  the  two  layers,  which 
form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serous  membranes,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  286.  The  appearance  of  a  space, 
however,  between  the  pleura  which  covers  the  lung  (vuceral  layer) 
and  that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  (parittal  layer) 
is  inserted  in  the  drawing  only  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  It  does 
not  really  exist.  The  layers  are,  in  health,  everywhere  in  contact 
one  with  the  other ;  and  between  them  is  only  just  so  mnch  fluid  as 
will  ensure  the  lungs  gliding  easily,  in  their  expansion  and  contrac- 


tion, on  the-inner  surfaoe  of  the  parietal  layer,  which  lines  the  chest- 
walL 

If,  however,  an  opening  is  made  so  as  to  permit  air  or  fluid  to 
enter  the  pleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  recoils,  and 
a  considerable  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  chest-wall.  In  other 
words,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs  would  cause  them  at  all 
times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs  were  it  not  that  the  contraction 
is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pressure  which  bears  only  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  air-tubes  and  air-sacs.  On  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  pleural  sac,  atmospheric  pressure  bears  alike  on  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  lung,  and  their  elastic  recoil  is  no  longer 
prevented. 

The  pleura,  like  other  serous  sacs,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory changes  (pleurisy) ;  the  pleural  cavity  then  becomes  enlarged 
by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  lymph  which  it  contains.    The 
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increase  ia  accompanied  by  ooireeponding  collapse  of  the  lunga  A 
formation  of  fibrin  may  take  place  in  the  exuded  fluid ;  this  adheres 
to  the  pleura  and  causes  its  aurfaces,  or^inally  smooth,  to  become 
rough,  and  painful  friction  between  the  two  siufaces,  or  even  their 
adhesion  to  one  another,  may  supervene. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions  called 
lobet ;  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left  into  twa  Each 
of  these  lobes,  again,  is  composed  of  a  laige  number  of  minute  parts, 
called  ItAulM.  Each  pulmonary  lobule  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
lung  in  miniature,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  branoh  of  the  bronchial 
tube,  of  air-saca,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  with  a  sparing 
amount  of  areolar  tissue. 
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On  enterii^  a  lobule,  the  small  bronchial  tube,  the  structure  of 
which  has  just  been  described  (a,  fig.  287),  divides  and  subdivides ; 
its  walls  at  the  same  time  become  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at 
length  they  are  formed  only  of  a  thin  membrane  of  areolar,  muscolar, 
and  elastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  not  pro- 
vided with  cilia.  At  the  same  time  they  are  altered  in  shape ;  each 
of  the  minute  terminal  branches  widens  out  funnel-wise,  and  its 
walls  are  poached  out  irregularly  into  small  saccular  dilatations, 
called  air-taci  (fig.  287,  i).  Such  a  funnel-shaped  terminal  branch 
of  the  bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of  pouches  or  air-sacs,  is  called 
an  ir^undHmlvm  (figs.  287,  288),  and  the  insular  oblong  space  in 
its  centre,  with  which  the  air-sacs  communicate,  an  intarctllviar 
pottage. 
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The  air-sacs,  or  air-Tesicles,  may  be  placed  eingly,  like  recesses 
from  the  intercellular  passt^,  but  more  often  they  are  arranged  in 
groups,  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated  tubes ;  so  that  a  short 
series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  with  one  another,  open  by  a 
common  orifice  into  the  tube.  The  vesicles  are  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  mutual  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject;  their 
walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  from  ^th  to  -i^tii  of  an 
inch  ('5  to  '3  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed  of  fine 
membrane,  Hke  those  of  the  intercellular  passage;  this  membrane 
is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  sharp-edged  border  at  each  circular 
orifice  of  communication  between  contiguous  air-vesicles,  or  between 
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the  vesicles  and  the  bronchial  passages.  Numerous  fibres  of  elastic 
tissae  are  spread  out  between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  many  of  these 
are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each 
sac  is  composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength  and  the  power  of 
recoil  after  distension.  The  vesicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelitmi  (fig,  289).  Outside  the  air-vesiclea  a  network  of  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely  (fig.  290)  that  the  interspaces  or 
meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the  vessels,  which  are,  on  an  average, 
TT^th  of  an  inch  (8  ^x)  in  diameter.  Between  the  air  in  the  sacs 
and  the  blood  in  these  vessels  nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls 
of  the  air-sacs  and  of  the  capillaries ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  blood 
to  the  air  is  the  more  complete,  because  the  folds  of  membrane 
between  contiguous  air-sacs,  and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walls 
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of  the  same,  cootain  011I7  a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of 
which  are  thus  at  once  exposed  to  the  air.  The  arrangemeat  of  the 
capillaries  is  shown  on  a  lai^r  scale  in  fig.  205  (p.  225). 


Pm.  2M.— dpiUtrr  uBtwoik  of  tb«  pnlraonuT  btood-vnuls  In  the  human  lani. 
X  00.    (Kdlltker.)  ^ 

Area  of  the  Surface  of  the  Lung. — The  object  of  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  lung  is  to  provide  a  very  large  surface,  for  the 
interchange  of  gaaes,  in  a  compact  oi^an.  The  total  surface  of  the 
inside  of  the  lung  has  been  variously  calculated,  hut  it  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  90  square  metres  in  the  adult,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
-  carpet  neoessary  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  good-sized  room  (10  yards 
by  12). 

The  vesiolea  of  adjacent  lobules  do  not  communicate;  eo  that, 
when  any  bronchial  tube  is  closed  or  obstructed,  the  supply  of  air  is 
lost  for  all  the  sacs  opening  into  it  or  its  branches. 

Blood-aupply, — The  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  sources,  (a)  the 
pnlmonary  artery,  (fr)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  former  conveys 
Dcnoua  blood  to  the  lungs  to  be  arterialiaed,  and  this  blood  takes  no 
flhare  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  through  which  it 
passes.  The  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries  convey  arterial  blood 
from  the  aorta  for  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of  the 
larger  pulmonary  vessels,  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  etc. ; 
the  blood  of  the  hroQchial  vessels  is  returned  chiefly  through  the 
bronchial  and  partly  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

JJympJuUice. — The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  three  sets: — 1. 
Irregular  lacnnes  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  or  air-sacs.  The  lym- 
phatio  vessels  which  lead  from  these  accompany  the  pulmonary 
vesseU  towards  the  root  of  the  lut^.  2.  Irr^ular  anastomosing 
spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi    3.  Lymph-spaces  in  the  pul> 
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monary  pleura.  The  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  these  irr^ular 
sinuses  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  lung  to  reach  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves, — ^The  nerves  of  the  lung  are  to  be  traced  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by  branches  of 
the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the  course  of  the 
vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter  many  small  ganglia 
are  situated. 

The  Respiratory  Meohanism. 

Bespiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lunga  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and  EapircUion 
respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  floor  of  the 
chest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be  enlarged. 
By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh  quantity  will  enter  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the  pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  chest. 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and  air  will 
be  expelled,  until  the  pressure  within  and  without  the  chest  are  again 
equal  In  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs,  there  being  no  other  com* 
munication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body ;  and  the  lung,  for  the  same 
reason,  remains,  under  all  the  circumstances  described,  closely  in 
contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest.  To  speak  of  expansion 
of  the  chest,  is  to  speak  also  of  expansion  of  the  lung.  The  move- 
ments of  the  lung  are  therefore  passive,  not  active,  and  depend  on 
the  changes  of  shape  of  the  closed  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained. 
A  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  would  meeua  that  the  lung  on  that 
side  would  no  longer  be  of  use ;  a  similar  injury  on  the  other  side 
(double  pneumothorax)  would  cause  death.  If  the  two  layers  of  the 
pleura  were  adherent,  those  portions  of  the  lung  would  be  expanded 
most  where  the  movements  of  the  chest  are  greatest.  The  existence 
of  the  two  layers  prevents  this,  and  thus  the  lung  is  equally  expanded 
throughout 

Inspiration. — ^The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is  a 
muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity  in  the  vertical,  and  in  the 
lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters.  The  muscles  engaged  in 
ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diaphrs^;  the  external  intercostals ; 
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parts  of  the  internal  intercoetals ;  the  leyatores  costarum ;  and  ser- 
ratus  poBticos  superior. 

The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  contraction 
and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  at  rest,  the  diaphrs^m  is 
dome-shaped  with  the  convexity  upwards;  the  central  tendon  rorms 
a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of  this  doma  On  contraction  the 
muscular  fibres  shorten,  and  so  the  convexit  j  of  the  double  dome  is 
lessened.  The  central  tendon  is  drawn  down  a  certain  distance,  but 
the  chief  movement  is  at  the  sides.  For  the  effective  action  of  this 
muscle,  its  attachment  to  the  lower  ribs  is  kept  fixed  by  the  con* 
traction  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by 
the  phrenie  nerves. 

The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  OMtero-posterior  diameters  of  the 
chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  ones  being  fixed 
by  the  scaleni  The  greater  number  of  the  ribs  are  attached  very 
obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides — ^the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  performing  any  upward 
movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spina  The  movement  of  the 
front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accompcmied  by  an  upward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to  which  they  are  attached, 
the  movement  being  greater  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper  end. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet  inspira- 
tion, are  the  external  intercastals,  and  that  portion  of  the  internal  inter^ 
caetaU  which  is  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages;  and  these  are 
assisted  by  the  levaioree  costarum,  and  the  serratus  posticus  superior. 

In  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration,  additional  muscles  are 
pressed  into  service,  such  as  the  sterrumiastoid,  the  serratus  m^agnus, 
the  pectorales,  and  the  trapezius.  Laryngeal  and  face  muscles  also 
come  into  play. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some  peculi- 
arities  in  different  persons.  In  young  children,  it  is  effected  chiefly 
by  the  diaphragm.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  being  here 
more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is  usual  to  call  this  the 
abdominal  type  of  respu*ation.  In  men,  together  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing  forwcurd  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement 
in  inspiration  {ir^erior  costal  type).  In  women,  the  movement 
appears  less  extensive  in  the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  upper,  part  of 
the  chest  (superior  costal  type). 

There  are  also  differences  in  different  animals.  In  the  frog,  for 
example,  the  air  is  forced  down  into  the  lungs  by  the  raising  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  bemg  closed. 

Bzpiraticm. — ^From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration,  the 
chest  and  lungs  return,  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by  their 
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elasticitj  to  their  previous  condition;  the  force  emplojed  by  the 
inspiratory  muscles  in  distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  the 
elastic  resistance  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  is  returned  as  an 
expiratory  effort  wh^i  the  muscles  are  relaxed  This  elastic  recoil 
of  the  chest  and  lungs  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to 
expel  air  from  the  lungs  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no 
muscular  power  is  required  In  all  voluntary  expiratory  efforts, 
however,  as  in  speaking,  singing,  blowing,  and  tiie  like,  and  in  many 
involuntary  actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  mote 
tiian  merely  passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper 
expiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  action.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air  from  them 
through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles,  however,  which  depress 
the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration,  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  assisted  in  their  action  by 
the  interosseous  part  of  the  internal  intercogtals,  the  triangularis  stemi, 
the  serratns  posticus  inferior,  and  quadraius  Itmborum,  When  by 
the  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to 
less  than  its  average  size,  it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
returns  to  the  normal  .dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The 
construction  of  the  chest-walls,  therefore,  admirably  adapts  them  for 
recoiling  against  and  resisting  as  well  undue  contraction  as  undue 
dilatation.  In  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  the  lungs  can  never 
contract  to  the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or  less  "  on  the  stretch," 
being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest-walls. 

Graphic  Becord  of  Respiratory  Movements, 

Among  numerous  methods  which  have  been  described  for  record- 
ing the  respiratory  movements  the  simplest  in  the  case  of  the  human 
subject,  especially  if  he  be  a  patient  in  bed,  is  to  fasten  a  bandage 
loosely  round  the  chest.  Between  the  bandage  and  the  chest-wall  a 
flexible  hollow  rubber  ball  is  placed  This  ^dl  communicates  by  a 
rubber  tube  with  a  recording  tambour.  All  such  appliances  are 
called  Stethographs.  In  tracings  taken  with  a  stethograph  applied  to 
the  chest-wail  of  man  or  animtds,  the  large  up-and-down  strokes  due 
to  respiration  have  onaller  tremors  upon  them,  due  to  the  heart-beats. 

The  tracings  in  the  next  figure  were  obtained  by  applying  a 
stethograph  to  a  man's  chest.  During  the  tracing  shown  at  the  top, 
he  was  breathing  quietly;  during  thei  tracing  shown  on  the  next  line, 
he  was  breathing  deeply.  , 

The  variations  of  intrapleural  pressure  may  be  recorded  .by  the 
introduction  of  a  cannula  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which  is  connected 
with  a  mercurial  manometer. 
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Finially,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  various  ways  to  record  the 
diaphragmatio  morements  by  the  insertion  of  an  elastic  bi^  con- 
nected with  a  tamboar  into  the  abdomen  below  it  (phrenograph),  hy 
the  insertion  of  needles  into  different  parte  of  its  stmoture,  or  by 
recording  the  contraction  of  isolated  strips  of  the  diaphragm.  Such 
a  strip  attached  in  the  rabbit  to  the  xiphisternal  cutilage  may  be 
detached,  and  attached  by  a  thread  to  a  recording  lever.    This 
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method  was  largely  used  by  Head ;  this  atrip  serves  as  a  sample  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Fig.  292  shows  a  tracing  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest  take  up  a 
nearly  eqnal  time.  The  act  of  inspiring  air,  however,  especially  in 
women  and  children,  is  a  little  shorter  than  Uiat  of  expelling  it,  and 
there  is  commonly  a  very  alight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  inspiration. 

If  the  ear  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  good  conductor  of  sound  or  stethoscope, 
a  faint  respiratory  or  vaicviar  murmur  is  heard  during  inspirstioD. 
This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts — being  loude&t  or 
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co&rseet  in  the  neiphbourliood  of  the  tnchea  and  I&r^  bronchi 
(tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  off  into  a  faint  aighing 
as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  these  (vesicular  breathing).  It 
is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them  a  faint  marmur  is  heard  in  ex- 
piration also.  The  cause  of  the  vesicular  murmur  has  received  varivUi 
explanations ;  but  most  observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  hj 
the  air  passing  through  the  glottis  and  larger  tubes,  and  that  this 
sound  is  modified  in  its  conduction  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
The  alterations  in  the  normal  breath  sounds,  and  the  various  additions 
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to  them  that  occur  in  different  diseased  conditions,  can  only  be 
properly  studied  at  the  bedside. 

During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw  air  into 
the  cheat,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which  it  enters  are 
not  passive.  In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive  dilatation  of  the 
nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  imder  ordinary  conditions  it  may  not 
be  Doticeable.  The  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  or  rima 
glottidis  is  slightly  dilated  at  each  inspiration  for  the  more  ready 
pass^e  of  air,  and  becomes  smaller  at  each  expiration ;  its  condition, 
therefore,  corresponds  during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest.  There  is  a  further  likenees  between  the  two  acts  in  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
a  muscular  act  and  its  narrowing  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil. 

Terms  uoed  to  exprew  Quantity  of  Air  Iweathed, — a.    Tidal 
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air  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habitually  and  almost  uniformly 
changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  In  a  healthy  adult  man  it  averages 
about  500  cc,  or  rather  more  than  30  cubic  inches,  according  to  the 
recent  measurements  made  by  Haldana  This  will  be  expanded  at 
body  temperature  to. 600  c.c.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  amount  of  air 
is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  limgs.  Haldane  gives  the  capacity  of 
the  upper  air-passages  and  bronchial  tubes  as  200  cc,  and  if  this 
estimate  is  correct,  about  a  third  of  the  tidal  air  is  required  to  fill 
this  dead  space.  At  the  end  of  an  expiration,  however,  the  tubes  and 
alveoli  are  not  empty  of  air,  and  the  sudden  inrush  of  atmospheric 
air  during  the  next  inspiration  effects  a  complete  mixture  of  this  air 
with  that  left  in  the  air-passages;  the  air  in  the  axial  stream  of  the 
current  will  penetrate  as  far  as  the  alveoli,  but  what  is  sucked  into 
the  alveoli  is  mainly  some  of  the  mixture  from  the  bronchial  passages, 
and  that  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  mixture  (containing  more  atmos- 
pheric air  in  proportion)  in  the  upper  air-cavities.  During  expiration 
the  air  which  leaves  the  lungs  will  come  in  part  from  the  alveoli,  but 
the  effect  of  the  stream  of  outgoing  air  is  msonly  as  before,  to  effect  a 
thorough  admixture  of  the  air  in  the  intermediate  air-passages ;  thus 
the  alveolar  air  will  become  mixed  with  that  in  the  broncUal  tubes, 
and  that  in  turn  will  be  mixed  with  that  in  the  upper  air-chambers. 
In  a  succession  of  alternate  ordinary  inspirations  and  expirations 
adequate  ventilation  is  secured,  but  obviously  the  composition  of  the 
expired  air  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  alveolar  air,  for  the  latter, 
though  it  is  ultimately  breathed  out,  is  diluted  on  its  upward  journey 
by  mixture  with  the  bronchial  air,  and  that  in  its  turn  with  the  air 
of  the  upper  air-chambers ;  in  other  words,  the  expired  air  is  alveolar 
air  (rich  in  carbon  dioxide)  diluted  with  bronchial  air  (richer  in 
oxygen)  and  with  atmospheric  air  (still  richer  in  oxygen).  No  doubt 
diffusion  of  gases  occurs  as  well,  oxygen  diffusing  inwards  and  carbon 
dioxide  outwards,  but  this  molecular  movement  is  too  slow  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  aerating  the  blood,  for  almost  immediately  the 
respiratory  movements  cease,  death  occurs. 

b.  Ctyrwplemental  air  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which 
can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration;  its 
amoimt  averages  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  c.c. 

c.  Beserve  or  supplemental  air. — ^Af  ter  an  ordinary  expiration,  such 
as  that  which  expels  the  tidal  air,  a  further  quantity  of  air,  about  100 
cubic  inches  (1600  c.c.)  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  deep  expiration. 
This  is  termed  reserve  or  supplemental  air.  The  last  portion  of  the 
air  thus  expelled  wiU  consist  of  air  from  the  alveoli. 

d.  BesidtujU  air  is  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amoimt  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
about  100  cubic  inches,  or  about  1600  c.c. 
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The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  varies  from  400,000  (Marcet)  to 
680,000  (Hutchinson)  cubic  inches.  This  quantity,  however,  is 
increased,  and  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  exertion. 

a  Bespxraiory  or  Vitai  Capacity. — ^The  vital  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  a  person  can  exf^  from  his 
lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration  possibla 
The  average  capacity  of  an  adult,  at  15-4**  C.  (60°  F.),  is  about  225  to 
250  cubic  incheS;  or  3500  to  4000  c.c.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  com- 
plemental,  tidal,  and  supplemental  air. 

The  rsspircUorv  capacity,  or  as  John  Hutchinson  called  it,  vUal  capacity,  is 
usually  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  or  spirorMt^r,  into  which  the  experi- 
mentcnr  breathes, — making  the  most  prolonged  expiration  possible  after  the  deepest 
possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air  which  is  thus  expelled  firom  the  lunsrs  if 
indicated  by  the  height  to  which  the  air-chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises ;  ana  by 
means  of  a  scale  placed  in  connection  with  this,  the  numbed  of  cubic  inches  is  read 
off.  Haldane  measures  the  volume  of  air  expired  by  the  reduction  whkh  takes 
place  in  the  volume  of  the  body  when  placed  within  a  plethysmpgraph  large 
enough  to  take  a  man,  with  the  exception  of  his  head. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  usually  ranges 
from  14  to  18  per  minute.  It  is  greater  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  varies  also  much  according  to  different  circumstances,  such  as 
exercise  or  rest,  health  or  dis^ise,  etc.  Variations  in  the  number  of 
respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with  similar  variations  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  In  health  the  proportion  is  about  1  to  4, 
or  1  to  5,  and  when  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased, 
that  of  the  chest  movement  is  commonly  increased  also ;  but  not  in 
every  case  in  equal  proportion.  It  happens  occasionallv  in  disease, 
especially  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  that  the  number  of  respiratory 
acts  increases  in  quicker  proportion  than  the  beats  of  thepuUe;  and, 
in  other  affections,  much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the 
pidse-beats  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirationa 

The  Farce  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles. — ^The  force  with 
which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is  greatest  in 
individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  incnes  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  nearly  three  inches  (about 
60  mm.)  of  mercury.  Above  this  height  the  force  decreases  as  the 
stature  increases ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate 
only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested 
in  the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  disproportionate 
strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  from  their  being  called 
into  use  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force 
of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of  the 
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expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  bodj.     (John 
Hutchinson.) 

In  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  there  is  a  negative  pressure  of  only 
1  mm.  during  inspiration,  and  a  positive  pressure  of  from  2  to  3  mm. 
mercury  durmg  expkation. 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting  tlie  nostrils, 
and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort  was  made. 

The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs. 

In  man  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  alone  is 
about  6  mm.  of  mercury.  This  is  estimated  by  tying  a  manometer 
into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  subject,  and  observmg  the  rise  of  mercury 
that  occurs  on  puncture  of  the  chest-walls.  If  the  chest  is  distended 
beforehand  so  as  to  imitate  a  forcible  inspiration,  a  much  larger  rise 
(30  mm.)  of  the  mercury  is  obtained.  During  life  this  elastic  force 
is  assisted  by  the  contSraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
alveoli  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  pressure  of  which  probably  does  not 
exceed  1  or  2  mm.  Hutchinson  calculated  that  the  total  force  to  be 
overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic  inches  of 
air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  air-vesicles  possess,  by  means  of  their  muscular  Jibres,  may  assist 
in  expiration ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
muscular  tissue  is  to  r^tdate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them, 
according  to  the  supply  of  blood :  the  muscular  tissue  also  contracts 
upon  and  gradually  expels  collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have 
accumulated  within  the  tubes,  and  which  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced 
expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
portion  of  lung  connected  with  the  obstructed  tubes  (Gairdner). 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

Before  the  student  can  study  either  the  chemistry  of  respiration 
or  its  regulation,  which  is  in  part  a  chemical  process,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  regulate  the  retention  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood ;  and  as  the  blood  presents  many  complications,  it  will  be  best 
at  the  outset  to  consider  the  solution  of  gases  in  such  a  simple 
medium  as  water. 

Solution  of  Gases  in  Water, 

If  water  is  shaken  up  with  oxygen,  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
oxygen  will  become  dissolved  in  the  water.    Under  the  same  condi- 
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tions  the  flame  quantity  of  oxygen  would  always  be  dissolved,  and  in 
the  following  argument  it  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  tempei'a- 
ture  remains  constant.  The  amount  dissolved  depends  then  upon  two 
circumstances,  each  of  which  can  be  measured.  The  first  is  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  to  which  the  water  is  exposed  when  shaken ; 
the  second  is  a  property  of  the  oxygen  itself,  ncunely,  its  solubility 
in  water.  The  solubilities  of  different  gases  differ  very  much ;  some 
(for  instance,  oxygen)  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water^  whilst  others, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  are  very  soluble. 

If  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  introduced  into  a  large  air- 
tight bottle  containing  pure  oxygen  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
another  cubic  centimetre  of  water  was  similarly  placed  in  a  bottle 
containing  pure  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  pressure,  the  former  would 
be  foimd  to  have  dissolved  0*04  c.c.  of  oxygen,  the  latter  1  cc.  of 
carbonic  acid.  These  figures  represent  the  degrees  to  which  the 
two  gases  are  soluble  in  water  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
are  called  their  coefficients  of  solubility.  The  coefficient  of  solu- 
bility of  gas  in  a  liquid  is  therefore  the  volume  of  gas  which  1  cc. 
of  the  liquid  will  dissolve  at  760  mm.  of  mercury,  that  is,  atmospheric 
pressura 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  a  liquid  will  dissolve  depends  not  only 
on  the  solubility  of  the  gas,  but  upon  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which 
the  liquid  is  exposed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  given  above,  if  the 
oxygen  had  been  rarefied  in  the  bottle  until  it  only  exerted  a  pressure 
of  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  water  would  have  taken  up  not 
0*04  cc.  of  oxygen,  but  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount,  0-008  cc 
To  take  another  example,  1  cc  of  water  shaken  up  with  pure  nitrogen 
at  760  mm.  pressure  will  dissolve  0*02  cc. ;  but  suppose  the  pressure 
to  be  reduced  to  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  water 
will  dissolve  •02xi  =  *016  cc  If  we  represent  the  coefficient  of 
solubility  of  a  gas  by  K,  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  to  which  the 
liquid  is  exposed  by  P',  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  P ;  then  the 
quantity  (Q)  of  the  gas  dissolved  by  1  cc.  of  the  liquid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  following  formula — 

P' 

Dcdton-Henry  Law. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  as  true  of  gases  which  are  mixed 
together  as  of  pure  gases.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  shaken  up  with  oxygen  at  one-fifth  of  an  atmos- 
phere (153  mm.  pressure)  will  absorb  -04  x  ^  =  -008  cc ;  or  if  shaken 
with  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  four-fifths  of  an  atmosphere,  it  will 
dissolve  -02  x  |  =  *016  cc     If  now  a  cc  of  water  be  shaken  with  air 
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(a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oxygen  to  four  of  nitrogen),  it  will  have 
absorbed  -008  cc.  of  oxygen  and  -016  cc  of  nitrogen.  This  fact  has 
been  stated  as  the  Dalton-Henry  Law  in  the  following  words: — 
When  two  or  more  gaees  are  mixed  together,  each  of  thorn  produces 
the  same  pressure  as  if  they  separately  occupied  the  entire  space  and 
the  other  gases  were  absent  The  total  pressure  of  the  mixture  is 
the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  the  individual  gases  in  the 
mixtura 

The  Tension  of  Oases  in  Fluids. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  discussed  up  .to  this  point,  a  con- 
dition of  eqiulibrium  exists  between  the  gas  dissolved  in  Uie  fiuid 
and  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the  fluid  is  exposed,  so  that 
as  many  molecules  of  the  gas  leave  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  enter 
it.  The  gas  dissolved  in  the  fluid  therefore  exercises  a  pressure 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  when 
equilibrium  exists.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  word  Tension 
is  applied  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  fluid. 

Dejmition  of  Tension. — The  tension  of  a  gas  dissolved  in  a  fluid 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  same  gas  in  an  atmosphere  with  which 
the  gas  in  the  fluid  would  be  in  equiHbrium.  Above,  we  have  called 
the  pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  on  the  liquid,  P'.  If  we  call  the 
tension  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  T,  we  find  that  when  equilibrium 
exists,  F'=T.    In  the  case  of  all  true  solutions,  therefore,  we  may 

T 

replace  P'  in  our  previous  equation  by  T;  therefore,  Q  =  Kx-p. 

We  thus  arrive  at  a  relation  between  two  separate  things,  which 
must  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from 
one  anoUier — the  quantity  of  the  gas  dis- 
solved  in  the  liquid  and  its  tension. 

Meastirement  qf  Tension.  — '■  Numerous 
instruments,  called  tonometers,  exist  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  gases  in  fluids. 
Of  these,  the  instrument  which  has  given 
the  most  trust  worthy  measurements  of 
the  ox^en  and  carbonic  acid  tensions  in 
circulating  blood  is  that  invented  by  E.r(^h 
(fig.  293). 

A  T-shaped  cannula  (A)  is  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessel,  say  the  carotid  artery; 

the  blood  fills  the  cavity  B  and  leaves  it  at    ^a.  2M.-Krogh'B  Tonometer. 
C,  so  that  a  constant  stream  of  blood  is  kept 

flowii^.  Into  it  a  small  bubble  of  air  (D)  is  introduced.  Exchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  bubUe  and  the  blood,  and  t£e 
former  very  soon  gets  into  equilibrium  with  the  latter.    When  it 
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has  done  so,  the  bubble  is  withdrawn   up  the  capillary  tube  E, 
taken  away,  and  analysed. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  bubble  on  analysis  proved  to  consist 
of  4  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  12  per  cent  oxygen,  together  with 
nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  gas  in  the  instrument  was 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  blood  (say  120  mm.  of 
mercury)  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  760  man.  of 
mercury,  and  therefore  its  total  pressure  was  120  +  760=880  mm.  of 
mercury.  Four  per  cent,  of  this  would  have  been  due  to  the  carbonic 
acid ;  4  per  cent,  of  880  is  35*2.  Twelve  per  cent  would  have  been 
due  to  the  oxygen;  12  per  cent  of  880  is  106-6.  That  is,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  tensions  would  have  been  in  round  figures 
35  and  106  mm.  of  mercury  respectively. 

Measurement  of  the  Quantity  of  a  Oas  in  a  Fluid. 

The  most  general  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a 
fluid  is  by  boiling  a  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid  in  a  vacuum. 
The  gas  is  all  given  off;  it  may  be  collected  and  measured.  In  the 
case  of  blood,  which  is  the  only  fluid  that  need  be  considered,  this 
process  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  mercurial  air-pump  known  as 
the  blood-gas  pump. 

The  mercurial  air-pump. — The  extraction  of  the  gases  from  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  mercurial  air-pump  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  blood  yields  all  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  which  are  dissolved 
in  it  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  a  vacuum. 
The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts  (fig.  294) : 
(1)  a  small  bulb  or  tube  for  measuring  accurately  the  amount  of 
blood  analyseid;  (2)  a  vacuous  chamber  or  froth  chamber.  When 
the  part  of  the  apparatus  from  2  to  4  is  rendered  vacuous,  the 
blood  is  emptied  from  1  into  2,  and  is  then  kept  continuously  boiling 
by  means  of  a  water-bath  (C)  around  its  lower  portion ;  a  condenser 
(D)  packed  with  ice  and  salt  surrounds  the  upper  part  There 
is  always  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  carrying  the  boiled-out  gases 
to  the  top  of  the  chamber;  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  returns 
to  the  blood  as  drops  of  water  running  down  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  while  the  gases  are  free  to  go  into  the  vacuous  pump. 
In  doing  so  they  pass  through  (3)  the  drjdng  chamber,  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  So  much  of  the  gases  as  has  expanded  into  the 
pump  (4)  can  then  be  expelled  by  lifting  the  mercury  bottle  (A), 
which  is  connected  by  strong  rubber  tubing  to  the  glass  tube  F. 
In  the  figure  only  the  attachments  of  this  rubber  tube  are  shown. 
The  mercury  is  prevented  by  a  valve  (V)  from  going  backwards  to 
the  drying  chamber;  it  expels  the  gases  down  the  tube  B  into  a 
eudiometer  tube  (E),  in  wluch  they  are  collected  for  measurement 
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and  analysia. 
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After  boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  a  few  exhaus- 
tions with  the  pump  are 
sufBcient  to  deliver  all  the 
gases  which  have  been 
boiled  off  from  the  blood. 


a 


^ 


i 


^ 


The  total  gas  obtained 
is  first  measured;  then  the 
carbonic  acid  is  removed 
by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
gas  that .  remains  consists 
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of  ozjgen  and  nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  th^  removed  bj  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  the  residual  gas  is  nitro^n. 

Ch&mdcal  method  of  Uood-goa  ancUyris. — ^When  a  solution  of 
oxyhemoglobin  is  shaken  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  yields 
the  same  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  air  as  it  would  if  boiled  in  a 
vacuum.  In  much  the  same  way  urea  when  treated  with  sodium 
hypobromite  yields  up  all  its  nitrogen,  and  the  apparatus  used 
for  determining  the  oxygen  in  blood  is  very  similar  to  a  Dupr^'s 
urea  apparatus  (see  Chapter  XXXVIL).  The  blood  (5  cc.)  is  placed 
in  the  large  bottle  (fig.  295,  A)  underneath  a  layer  of  dilute 
ammonia  solution  (B).  The  blood  is  thus  protected  from  the  air 
whilst  the  apparatus  becomes  equal  in  temperature  to  the  bath  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  blood  is  shaken  wiUi  the  ammonia  solution, 
which  lakes  it  thoroughly;  the  ferricyanide  solution  is  then  spilt 
into  the  laked  blood  from  the  tube  0,  and  the  oxygen  is  shaken 
out  of  the  solution.  When  the  oxygen  has  been  determined  the 
bottle  is  opened  and  tartaric  acid  is  placed  in  the  small  tube 
0;  this  is  subsequently  spilt  into  the  mixture  of  blood,  ammonia, 
and  ferricyanide;  it  liberates  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  also 
shaken  out  of  the  fluid.  The  carbonic  acid  does  not  come  com- 
pletely out,  however,  and  a  correction  has  to  be  introduced  for  the 
quantity  which  remains  in  solution.  The  gas  (oxygen  or  carbonic 
acid,  as  the  case  may  be)  passes  over  into  the  tube  D,  which  was 
previously  filled  up  to  the  zero  mark  with  water,  and  connected  to 
a  reservoir  (F) ;  this  would  drive  water  out  of  F  into  the  open 
tube  E,  and  the  water  will  therefore  rise  in  E ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
convenient  to  keep  the  gas  always  at  the  same  volume;  this  may 
be  done  by  raising  the  pressure  in  the  open  limb  (E)  of  the  pressure 
gauge  by  squeezing  some  of  the  water,  with  which  the  gauge  is 
filled,  out  of  a  rubber  reservoir  (6)  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
gauge,  thus  the  level  of  the  water  in  D  is  maintained  at  the  zero 
mark,  while  that  in  E  rises  from  H  to  L  The  actual  measurement 
then  is  the  increase  of  pressure  (i.e.,  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  H  I)  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  at  the  same  volume 
after  the  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  has  been  shaken  ofif  as  it  previously 
occupied.    From  this  the  quantity  coming  ofif  can  be  calculated. 

The  chemical  method  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  vacuum 
pump,  but  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  study  of  many 
problems,  as  it  requires  less  blood,  and,  owing  to  its  simplicity, 
a  great  number  of  observations  can  be  made  upon  a  single  animal. 

Relation  between  Quantity  and  Tension  of  Gases  in  Blood. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  methods  of  measuring  the  tension 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  in  a  given  sample  of  blood  have  been  described. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  relationship  between  them. 
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On  page  363  we  have  seen  that  for  gases  id  solution  in  water, 

T 
Q  =  Ex^  where  Q  is  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved,  T  the  tension, 

K  the  coefficient  of  solubility,  and  P  the  atmoepheric  presaure. 
Since  E  and  F  are  constant,  it  follows  that  Q  varies  directly  in 
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proportion  to  T;  that  in  to  say,  if  the  tension  is  doubled,  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  dissolved  is  also  doubled ;  if  the  tension  is  trebled,  the 
quantity  of  gas  is  trebled,  and  bo  on.  These  results  might  be 
plotted  out  on  a  curve  in  which  the  quantities  are  placed  on  the 
ordinate  and  the  tension  on  the  ahscisea.  Such  a  curve  would  give 
the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  at  any  given  tension,  and  in  the  case 
of  water  the  curve  would  turn  out  to  be  a  straight  line. 
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But  in  the  case  of  both  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 
blood,  the  curve  showing  the  relationship  betweeii  the  tension  of  gas 
and  the  volume  which  can  be  pumped  off  is  not  a  straight  line. 

Oxygen  in  Blood. — ^From  every  100  c.c.  of  arterial  blood,  rather 
more  than  20  co.  of  oxygen  can  be  removed  by  the  air-pump. 
Nearly  all  of  this  oxygen  is  chemically  combined  with  haemoglobin ; 
the  amount  in  actual  solution  in  the  blood  is  0-7  cc.  for  every 
100  cc.  of  blood.  Hssmoglobin  owes  its  value  as  a  respiratory 
pigment  to  two  principal  facts.  (1)  It  can  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  blood  can  carry  about  thirty  times 
as  much  oxygen  to  the  tissues  as  plasma  would  under  the  same 
circumstancea  (2)  The  interaction  between  haemoglobin  and 
oxygen  is  a  reversible  one ;  the  two  unite  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
pressure  of  oxygen  is  high ;  but  when  oxygen  is  absent  or  at  a  low 
pressure,  as  in  the  tissues,  the  hsemoglobin  parts  with  its  store  of 
oxygen.  The  pressure  conditions  under  which  it  unites  and  disunites 
with  oxygen  are  shown  in  fig.  296.  Horizontally  are  plotted 
pressures  of  oxygen ;  verticcdly,  the  percentage  of  the  haemoglobin 
present  which  is  united  with  oxygen.  Curve  A  represents  the  state 
of  affairs  when  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin  is  employed ;  it  will 
be  seen  in  this  curve  that  at  even  so  low  an  oxygen  pressure  as 
10  mm.  of  mercury,  the  pigment  scarcely  parts  with  any  of  its 
oxygen,  whilst  at  3  mm.  pressure  90  per  cent,  of  the  haemoglobin 
retains  its  oxygen. 

Blood  happily  is  not  a  pure  solution  of  haemoglobin,  otherwise 
the  tissues  would  stand  a  rather  poor  chance  of  getting  their  due 
supply  of  oxygen  from  the  pigment ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  advantage  which  Nature  has  taken  of  various  col- 
lateral conditions  for  the  purpose  of  making  haemoglobin  an  efScient 
medium  for  the  carriage  of  oxygen.  An  efficient  carrier  must  be 
one  that  not  only  carries  enough,  but  parts  with  it  readily  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  tissues  during  the  very  small  fraction 
of  time  that  the  blood  takes  in  passing  along  the  capillarie&  The 
principal  collateral  conditions  just  referred  to  are  the  following: — 

(1)  Temperature, — ^The  curve  which  we  have  just  discussed 
(curve  A)  is  true  for  16°  C,  but  as  the  temperature  rises  haemoglobin 
parts  more  easily  with  its  oxygen.  Curve  B  represents  the  con- 
ditions of  dissociation  at  body  temperature  (37°  C).  Comparing 
curves  A  and  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  an  oxygen  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  (100  mm.  or  slightly 
more),  haemoglobin  is  not  quite  so  fully  saturated  with  oxygen  as  it 
is  at  16° ;  only  96  instead  of  100  per  cent,  of  it  is  combined  with 
oxygen ;  but  though  there  is  this  small  loss  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  amount  of  oxygen  carried,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advan- 
tage that  the  gas  is  much  more  readily  given  up  at  low  pressures. 
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(2)  The  Salts  in  the  red  Blood  Corpuscles. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  those  of  potassium.  Curve  C  represents  the  dissocia- 
tion curve  of  haemoglobin  at  37''  in  a  solution  0-9  per  cent,  of 
potassium  chloride.  It,  again,  is  an  advance  on  B  in  efSciencj — 
Oxygen  is  taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  at  lung  tensions,  and  given 
out  to  a  greater  extent  at  low  tensions. 

(3)  Carbonic  Add. — Curve  D  represents  the  acttial  dissociation 
curve  of  human  blood  which  contains  the  normal  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  effect  of  this  gas  is  to  make  the  haemoglobin  still 
more  readily  give  out  oxygen  at  low  pressures.  Comparing  it  with 
curve  A,  we  see  that  at  10  mm.  oxygen  pressure  pure  haemoglobin  is 
97  per  cent,  saturated,  whereas  normal  blood  is  only  6  per  cent, 
saturated  with  oxygen. 

CarlK>nic  Aoid  in  Blood. — If  blood  is  divided  into  plasma  and 
corpuscles,  it  will  be  found  that  both  yield  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
yield  from  the  plasma  is  the  greater.  If  we  place  blood  in  a  vacuum 
it  bubbles,  and  gives  out  all  its  gases;  addition  of  a  weak  acid 
causes  no  further  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  When  plasma  or 
serum  is  similarly  treated  the  gas  also  comes  off,  but  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  fixed — that  is,  it  requires  the  addition  of 
some  stronger  acid,  such  as  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid,  to  displace  it. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  venous  blood  conteiin  about  forty-six 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  Whether  this  is  in  solution  or  in  cB^miccd 
combination  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the 
blood.  One  hundred  volumes  of  blood  plasma  would  dissolve  about 
an  equsd  volume  of  the  gas  from  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  if  its 
solubility  in  plasma  were  equal  to  that  in  water.  If,  then,  the  carbonic 
acid  were  in  a  state  of  solution,  its  tension  would  be  very  high,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  proves  to  be  only  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  an 
atmosphera  This  means  that  when  venous  blood  is  brought  into  an 
atmosphere  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  the  blood  neither 
gives  off  any  carbonic  acid  nor  takes  up  any  from  that  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  remainder  of  the  gas,  95  per  cent.,  is  in  a  condition  of 
chemical  combination. 

Of  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  chemical  composition,  the  greater 
part  is  present  as  sodium  bicarbonate  (NaHCOg).  About  a  third  is 
in  loose  combination  with  the  proteins  of -the  blood,  and  a  small 
quantity  exists  as  normal  sodium  carbonate  (NagCOj). 

Formerly  stress  was  laid  upon  the  effect  of  the  phosphates  in  the  blood 
in  sharing  the  bases  with  the  carbonic  acid ;  much  of  the  phosphorus  which 
was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  phosphate  is  probably  in  orffanic 
combination,  and  thus  the  importance  of  phosphates  as  a  factor  in  the  libera^ 
Uon  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be. 

Differences  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — ^The  aver- 
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age  quantity  of  gas  that  can  be  extracted  from  arterial  and  venouB 
blood  respectively  is  :— 

Arterial  blood.  Venous  blood. 

Oxygen 20  8  to  12 

Nitrogen        ....               1  to  2  1  to  2 

Carbonic  acid         ...                  40  46  to  50 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  simply 
dissolved  in  the  blood  from  the  air  is  small  in  amount  It  has  no 
physiological  significance,  and  is  the  same  in  both  varieties  of  blood. 
The  important  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  in 
the  other  two  gases,  and  as  the  table  shows,  on  the  average  every 
100  c.c.  of  blood  which  pass  through  the  lungs  gain  8  c.c.  of  oxygen 
and  lose  6  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid.  We  will  now  study  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  gaseous  interchange  is  eflfected. 

The  Mechanism  of  Gaseous  Bzohange  in  the  Lung. 

1.  Oxygen. 

The  simplest  view  of  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air 
into  the  blood  is  that  the  process  is  one  of  diflfusion.  This  view 
(which  is  generally  regarded  as  adequate  in  the  case  of  normal 
respiration)  can  be  maintained  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  tension 
of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  greater  than 
that  of  oxygen  in  the  venous  blood. 

The  conception  of  respiration  based  upon  this  view  would  be  that 
the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  though  less  than  that 
in  the  atmosphere,  is  greater  than  that  in  venous  blood ;  hence  oxygen 
passes  from  the  alveolar  air  into  the  blood  plasma;  the  oxygen 
immediately  combines  with  the  haemoglobin,  and  thus  leaves  the 
plasma  free  to  absorb  more  oxygen;  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
haemoglobin  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  saturated  with  oxygen. 
The  reverse  change  occurs  in  the  tissues  when  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  is  lower  than  in  the  plasma,  or  in  the  lymph  that  bathes 
the  tissue  elements ;  the  plasma  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  lymph, 
the  lymph  to  the  tissues;  the  oxyhsemoglobin  then  undergoes  dis- 
sociation to  supply  more  oxygen  to  the  plasma  and  lymph,  and  thus 
in  turn  to  the  tissues  once  more.  This  goes  on  imtil  the  oxyhsemo- 
globin  loses  on  the  average  about  half  of  its  store  of  oxygen;  1 
C.C.  of  arterial  blood  contains  0-2  c.c.  oxygen;  1  c.c.  of  venous 
blood  contains  0-1  c.c.  oxygen. 

Haldane  and  Priestley  introduced  a  very  simple  method  of 
collecting  alveolar  air  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
man.  A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  taken  about  1  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  4  feet  long.  A  mouthpiece  is  fitted  into  one  end.  About 
2  inches  from  the  mouthpiece  a  small  hole  is  made  into  which  is 
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inserted  the  tube  of  a  gas-receiver,  or  sampling-tube,  as  in  the 
figure  (fig.  297).  The  gas-teceiver  is  fitted  at  the  upper  end  with 
a  three-way  tap,  and  the  lower  end  is  also  closed  by  a  tap.  Before 
it  is  used,  it  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment breathes  normally  through  the  tube  for  a  time,  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  a  normal  inspiration,  he  expires  quickly  and  very 
deeply  through  the  mouthpiece  and  instantly  closes  it  *  with  his 
tongue.  The  lower  tap  of  the  receiver  is  then  turned,  and  as 
the  mercury  runs  out,  a  sample  of  the  air  takes  its  place  and 
fills  the  receiver;  this  sample  is  then  analysed.  A  second  experi- 
ment is  then  done,  in  which  the  subject  expires  deeply  at  the  end 
of  a  normal  expiration,  and  another  sample  obtained.  The  mean 
result  of  the  two  analyses  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the 
alveolar  air.  Since  the  gaseous  interchange  between  the  blood  and 
the  alveolar  air  is  going  on  continuously,  it  is  evident  that  at  the 
end  of  inspiration  there  will  be  a  maximum  percentage  of  oxygen. 
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Fio.  297.— ApparatUB  for  obtaining  alveolar  air. 

and  a  minimum  percentage  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  converse  obtains 
at  the  end  of  expiration.  These  observers  proved  by  other  considera- 
tions which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into,  that  the  air  obtained  was 
really  the  alveolar  or  residual  air  unmixed  with  any  of  the  air  of  the 
"  dead  space  "  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  air,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  normal  oxygen  pressure  in  it  was  13  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 

The  other  important  measurement,  namely  that  of  the  tension  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  made  by  Krogh's  tonometer  (p.  363),  and  the 
experiments,  as  performed,  show  that  diffusion  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveoli  to  the  blood. 
The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  as  an  example^  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  next  diagram  (fig.  298). 

It  sh6w8  the  relations  between  the  pressures  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood  respectively. 
.The  pressures  of  gas  are  measured  vertically,  and  expressed  as 
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percentages  of  an  atmosphere;  the  horizontal  measurements  are 
those  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  consisted  of 
three  periods,  separated  bj  the  vertical  lines  A  and  B.  During  the 
first  and  last  periods  the  animal  breathed  a  mixture  consisting  of 
14-7  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen ;  in  the  middle 
period  ordinary  air  containing  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was 
breathed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the  alveolar 
air  (dotted  line)  is  always  higher  than  the  oxygen  tension  of  the 
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Fio.  298.— DUgram  to  represent  the  relationship  between  the  tensions  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 

in  blood  and  alveolar  air  in  rabbit  (after  Krogh). 


arterial  blood  (continuous  black  line) ;  as  the  former  rises  the  latter 
rises,  and  vice  versa,  The  lower  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
relationships  of  the  carbon  dioxide ;  the  alveolar  tension  of  this  gas 
(dotted  line)  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the  arterial  blood  (continu- 
ous black  line).  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  pressure 
difiEerences  are  less  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  than  in  that  of 
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oxygen ;  this  coincides  with  the  ease  with  which  carbonic  acid  passes 
out  through  the  membrane  which  separates  the  blood  from  the  air. 

Some  authorities  consider  that  in  cases  of  definite  oxygen  want, 
such  as  during  violent  muscular  exercise,  or  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  can,  by  a 
process  of  active  secretion,  transfer  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  to 
the  blood.  This  is  not  generally  admitted,  but  that  it  is  not 
impossible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  secretion  of  oxygen 
is  known  to  occur  in  the  swim-bladder  of  certain  fishes.  The  swim- 
bladder  corresponds  morphologically  with  the  lungs  of  a  mammal,  and 
the  oxygen  stored  in  it  is  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  be 
explained  by  mere  diffusion  from  the  sea-water.  This  storage  of 
oxygen,  moreover,  ceases  when  the  vagus  nerves  which  supply  the 
swim-bladder  are  divided. 

2.  Carbonic  Add, 

The  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  mecisured,  like 
that  of  oxygen,  by  the  method  of  Haldane  and  Priestley,  whilst  the 
tension  in  the  blood  is  measured  by  the  tonometer. 

The  tension  of  the  carbonic  add  in  the  tissues  is  high,  but  one 
cannot  give  exact  figures ;  we  can  measure  the  tension  of  the  gas  in 
certain  secretions :  in  the  urine  it  is  9,  in  the  bile  7  per  cent.  The 
tension  in  the  cells  themselves  must  be  higher  stilL 

The  following  figures  (from  Fredericq)  give  the  tension  of  carbonic 
dioxide  in  percentages  of  an  atmosphere : — 

Tissues 

Venous  blood  ••.••••    3' 

Alveokrair 

External  air 0*04 

The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  passes,  namely, 
in  the  direction  of  pressure  from  the  tissues  to  the  atmosphera 

In  view  of  the  above  figures  and  of  such  experiments  as  that  of 
Krogh,  cited  on  the  opposite  page,  and  having  regard  to  the  very  slight 
changes  in  the  tension  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  alveolar  air,  which  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre  (a  subject  we  shall 
immediately  pass  to),  we  shall  adhere  to  the  view  that  diffusion 
explains  the  passage  of  that  gas  from  the  blood  to  the  alveolar 
air,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  hypothesis 
that  secretory  activity  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  is  at  work. 

Cause  and  Regulation  of  Respiration. 

There  are  three  factors,  each  of  which  plays  a  part  in  maintaining 
and  r^ulating  the  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration.    Amid  much 
conflicting  evidence,  we  shall  give  our  own  view  of  the  parte  played 
by  these  three  factors.    They  are  the  respiratory  centre,  the  vagus 
nerves,  and  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood. 
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1.  The  Respiratory  Centre, 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  is  a  specialised  small  district 
called  the  respiratory  centre.  This  gives  out  impulses  which  travel 
down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  centres  of  the  spinal  nerves  that 
innervate  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  also  receives  various  afiferent 
fibres,  the  most  important  of  which  are  contained  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus.  The  vagus  is  chiefly  an  afiferent  nerve  in  relation  to  respira- 
tion. It,  however,  also  is  in  a  minor  d^ree  efiferent,  for  it  supplies 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  exercises  a 
trophic  influence  on  the  lung. 

The  respiratory  centre  was  discovered  by  Flouuens ;  it  is.  situated 
at  the  tip  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  coincides  in  position 
with  the  sensory  centre  of  the  vagus.  •  The  existence  of  subsidiary 
respiratory  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  has  been  mooted,  but  the 
balance  of  experimental  evidence  is  against  their  existence.  Flourens 
found  that  when  the  respiratory  centre  is  destroyed,  respiration  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies.  He  therefore  called  it  the ''vital 
knot "  (noeud  vitale). 

The  centre  is  afiTected  not  only  by  the  afiferent  impulses  which 
reach  it  by  such  nerves  as  the  vagus,  but  also  by  those  from  the 
cerebrum;  so  that  we  have  a  limited  amount  of  voluntary  control 
over  the  respiratory  movements. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  probably*  twofold,  consisting  of  an 
inspiratory  and  an  expiratory  centre.  Of  these  two  the  inspiratory 
centre  is  so  much  the  more  active  that-  its  importance  is  a  subject  of 
universal  agreement;  whereas,  the  existence  of  an  expiratory  centre 
is  doubted  by  some  physiologists,,  who  regard  expiration  as  a  mere 
cessation  of  the  active  process  of  inspiration,  and  a  mechanical  falling 
back  of  the  tissues  into  their  places. 

2.  The  Nervotis  Factor  in  Respiration, 

During  normal  respiration,  as  opposed  to  forced  respiration,  an 
impulse  passes  from  the  lung  to  the  respiratory  centre  during  each 
complete  respiration.  This  has  been  discovered  by  placing  the 
vagus  on  non-polarisable  electrodes  connected  to  a  galvanometer, 
and  observing  the  current  of  action  which  accompanies  each  impulse. 
The  action-current  takes  place  at  the  height  of  each  inspiration. 

The  cuiTents  that  occur  in  the  vagus  during  respiration  can  be 
studied  with  the  capillary  electrometer,  as  was  done  by  Alcock  and 
Seemann ;  they  can  still  be  more  accurately  studied  by  the  use  of 
Einthoven's  string  galvanometer  (see  p.  125).  The  accompanying 
figures  (fig.  299)  are  reproduced  from  Einthoven's  work  on  the  sub- 
ject.   They  were  obtained  from  a  dog. 

In  fig.  299  A,  normal  respiration  was  taking  place,  and  the  line  E 
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is  a  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  lowermost  line  (H)  is 
a  tracing  of  the  heart-beats.  The  top  tracing  (K)  is  a  photographic 
record  of  the  movement  of  the  quartz  fibre  in  the  galvanometer, 
which  was  connected  by  electrodes  to  the  vagus  nerve.  The  vt^o- 
elflctrogram,  as  we  may  term  it,  shows  lai^e  waves,  which  indicate  the 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  nerve  in  reference  to  respiration ;  the 
smaller  waves  upon  these  are  due  to  its  activity  ia  reference  to  the 
heart.* 


Pio.  IMA.— Cptar  line  (E)l»  the  el«;tnl-v»gogr»in ;  the  niMdll  tncinf  R  it  tlimt  or  the  iMpirmtoiy 
movenailJ ;  tlie  louBmnMt  Una  (U)  li  ■  Inclng  ot  thR  faiart-lwiU.    In  B.  ipniH  wu  pradac«I, 

unliu  ictlon.    (BluUiovQi.) 

In  fig.  299  B,  a  condition  of  apnoea  was  produced  so  that  the  dog 
did  not  breathe  for  a  certain  time.  The  vi^ogram  then  shows  no 
respiratory  waves;  the  variations  due  to  cardiac  action  are,  therefore, 
the  only  waves  seen. 

During  normal  respiration,  then,  it  seems  that  the  inspiratory 
centre  alone  is  active,  and  that  after  the  inspiration  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  it  is  checked  by  an  impulse  (inhibitory)  coming  troM 
the  lung  along  the  vagus. 

■  Einthoren  i^arda  these  u  mainly  due  to  nffercDt  (depressor)  impulsei ; 
whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  immaterial  to  the  main  question  ilisiussed  alx>ve. 
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A  theoretical  question  arises  at  this  point:  Supposing  no 
inhibitory  impulse  came  up  the  vagus,  would  the  inspiration  ever 
cease  of  itself  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  may  say  at  once  that 
when  both  vagi  are  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  slower 
and  deeper,  but  they  do  not  entirely  cease.  If  this  were  the  whole 
case,  we  should  conclude  that  the  respiratory  centre  had  a  slow 
inherent  rhythm,  which  was  quickened  by  the  vagus  impulses ;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  when  all  impulses,  both  from  the  brain  above  and 
the  sensory  nerves  below,  are  cut  oflf  from  the  respiratory  centre, 
the  respiratory  rhythm  ceases.  The  operation  is,  however,  a  very 
severe  one,  and  therefore  inconclusive. 

Leaving  the  question  of  normal  respiration,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  impulses  passing  up  the  vagus  during  forced  respiration. 
The  presence  of  impulses  in  these  nerves  can  again  be  best  detected 
by  their  action-currents,  and  in  forced  inspiration  the  same  action- 
current  is  shown  by  the  galvanometer  as  we  have  just  mentioned 
occurs  during  normal  breathing;  it  can  also  be  induced  by  artificicd 
inflation  of  the  lung.  When  the  lung  is  alternately  and  deeply 
inflated  and  deflated,  a  small  electrical  variation  frequently  appears 
also  in  the  vagus  nerve  during  each  deflation.  We  have,  therefore, 
evidence  that  a  nervous  impulse  is  passing  up  the  vagus  during  this 
period,  but  whether  this  impulse  of  the  expiratory  period  is  inhibitory 
to  an  expiratory  centre,  or  a  stimulus  to  an  inspiratory  centre,  is  very 
difficult  to  decide.  The  following  experiments  of  Head,  however, 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  double  centre. 

His  method  of  recording  the  movements  was  by  means  of  that  con- 
venient slip  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  found  in  rabbits  (see  p.  357). 

His  method  of  dividing  the  vagus  was  by  freezing  it;  he  laid  it 
across  a  copper  wire,  the  end  of  which  was  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  This  method  is  free  from  the  disadvantage  which  a  cut 
with  a  knife  or  scissors  possesses,  namely,  a  stimulation  at  the 
moment  of  section.  On  dividing  one  vagus,  respiration  became 
slightly  slower  and  deeper ;  on  dividing  the  second  nerve,  this  efifect 
was  much  more  marked. 

On  exciting  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  inspiratory 
efiforts  increased  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  came  to  a  standstill  in 
the  inspiratory  position.  But  if  a  weak  stimulus  was  employed,  the 
reverse  was  the  case;  the  expiratory  eflbrts  increased,  inspiration 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  diaphragm  stopped  in 
the  position  of  expiration. 

These  facts  were  known  previously,  but  the  interpretation  of  them, 
in  the  light  of  further  experiments  now  to  be  described,  is  the 
following : — 

There  are  in  the  vagus  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  of  which  produces 
an  increased  activity  of  the  inspiratory  part  of    the  respiratory 
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coatre,  and  the  other  an  increased  activity  of  the  expiratoiy  part  of 
that  centre.  Stimulation  of  the  first  stops  expiration  and  produces 
inspiration ;  stimulation  of  the  second  does  the  revorse. 

The  question  now  is,  What  is  it  that  normally  produces  this 
alternate  stimulation  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  ?  If  we  discover  this 
we  shall  discover  the  prime  moving  caiise  in  the  alternation  of  the 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  acta.  It  was  songht  and  found  in  the 
altwnate  distraision  and  contraction  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs 
where  the  vagus  terminations  are  situated. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  posiii/Be  ventiiation  was  performed ; 
that  is,  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  into  the  lungs,  and  so  increased 
tiieir  normal  dist^ision ;  this  was  found  to  decrease  the  inspiratory 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  until  at  last  they  ceased  altogether, 
and  the  diaphragm  stood  still  in  the  expiratory  position  (fig.  300,  A). 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  negative  ventiiation  was  per- 
formed ;  that  is,  the  air  was  pumped  repeatedly  out  of  the  lungs,  and 
a  condition  of  collapse  of  the  air-vesicles  produced.  This  was  found 
to  increase  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  diaphragm,  expiration 
became  less  and  less,  and  at  last  the  diaphragm  assumed  the  position 
of  inspiratory  standstill  (fig.  300,  B). 

Head  regards  ordinary  respiration  as  an  alternate  positive  and 
n^ative  ventilation,  though  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  experiments 
joBt  described.    Inspiration  is  positive  ventilation,  and  bo  provides 
the  nervous  miMhanism  of  re- 
spiration with  a  stimulus  that 
leads  to  expiration.   Expiration 
is  a  n^ative  ventilation,  and 
HO  provides  the  stimulus  that 
leads  to  inspiration. 

We  must  naturally  be  on 
our  guard  against  regarding  the 
forcible  inflations  and  deflations 
produced  by  a  pump  as  com- 
pletely analc^ua  to  the  changes 
produced  in  the  lungs  by  or- 
dinary breathing;  nevertheless, 
the  two  sets  of  impulses  are 
undoubtedly  called  into  action 
if  the  respiratory  processes  are 

sufficiently  energetic,  and  of  p«iti«,  b,  otneg.tiv8™.tii»tton.  (AhflrHad.) 
the  two  sets  of  impulses,  those 

which  are  started  by  the  inepiratory  movement  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  regulation  of  respiration  than  those  startol  by  the  expira- 
tory movement,  so  much  so  that  in  unlaboured  breathing  they  alone 
need  be  considered. 
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Apnoea. — If  positive  and  negative  ventilation  are  used  together 
rapidly  and  alternately,  at  a  rate  quicker  than  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  respira- 
tion ceases  for  a  short  time.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  experi- 
ments previously  described.  This  can  be  done  on  an  animal  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  fixed  to  a  tube  in  the  trachea ;  or  voluntarily  by  one- 
self taking  a  number  of  deep  breaths  rapidly.  This  condition,  called 
apnaa,  is  not  due,  as  at  one  time  supposed,  to  over-oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  but  is,  according  to  Head,  produced  reflexly ;  for  under  normal 
circumstances  arterial  blood  is  almost  fully  oxygenated.  Apnoea  is 
observed  if  inert  gases,  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrog^i,  are  used 
instead  of  air.  The  pause,  however,  is  then  shorter,  as  the  blood 
becomes  venous,  and  in  a  short  time  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre 
to  activity. 

Under  abnormjd  circumstances,  namely,  after  division  of  the  vagi, 
apnoea  obviously  cannot  be  due  to  such  reflex  action.  Fredericq 
holds  that  even  ordinary  apnoea  has  a  chemical  rather  than  a  nervous 
origin.  He  attributes  it,  however,  not  to  over-oxygenation,  but  to  a 
lessening  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

3.  The  Chemical  Factor  in  Respiration. 

A  consideration  of  apncsa  thus  leads  us  to  the  study  of  the 
chemical  stimuli  that  play  their  part  in  the  respiratory  process. 
Their  importance  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Haldane  and 
Priestley. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced  the  new  and  simple  method 
of  obtaining  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  described 
on  p.  371.  They  found  that,  imder  constant  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  man  the  alveolar  air  contains  a  nearly  constant  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  person.  In  diflferent  individuals  this 
percentage  varies  somewhat,  but  averages  5*1  per  cent,  of  an  atmos- 
phere in  men,  and  4*7  in  women  and  children. 

With  varying  atmospheric  pressures,  the  percentage  varies 
inversely  as  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  the  pressure  or  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  remains  constant.  The  oxygen  pressure, 
however,  varies  widely  imder  the  same  conditions. 

These  observations  and  the  next  to  be  immediately  described 
furnish  the  chemical  key  to  the  cause  of  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
ventilation,  and  play  an  important  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
respiratory  nervous  system  in  the  regulation  of  breathing.  For  the 
respiratory  centre  is  not  only  aflfected  by  the  impulses  reaching  it  by 
the  vagi  and  other  afferent  nerves,  but  it  is  also  very  sensitive  to 
any  rise  in  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  that  suppUes 
it.  The  changes  in  the  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  arterial  blood  are 
normally  proportional  to  the  changes  in  the  carbon  dioxide  pressure 
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in  the  alveoli,  and  the  changes  in  the  lung  alveoli  are  transmitted  to 
the  respiratory  centre  by  the  blood.  They  found  that  a  rise  0*2  per 
cent,  in  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  pressure  is  sufficient  to  double 
the  amount  of  alveolar  ventilation  during  rest.  During  muscular 
work  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  pressure  increases  slightly,  and  the 
pulmonary  ventilation  is  consequently  increased. 

Changes  in  the  oxygen  pressure  within  wide  limits  have  no  such 
influence ;  the  normal  chemical  stimulus  to  respiration  is,  therefore, 
presence  of  an  increase  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  not  diminution  of 
oxygen.  If  these  limits  are  exceeded,  as  when  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  falls  below  13  per  cent.,  the  respiratory  centre  b^ins 
to  be  excited  by  want  of  oxygen.  It  is  probable  that  other  fatigue 
products,  such  as  sarcolactic  acid,  assist  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
stimulating  the  respiratory  centre. 

In  connection  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  nervous  and 
chemical  factors  in  breathing,  F.  H.  Scott  has  shown  that  the 
principal  respiratory  nerves  (the  pneumogastrics)  regulate  the 
rate  or  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  movements,  whilst  the  chemical 
foctor  specially  regulates  the  amount  of  pulmonary  ventilation,  that 
is,  the  depth  of  the  individujtl  respiratory  eflforts;  for  when  these 
nerves  are  divided,  a  rise  in  the  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxide 
(or  great  diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  respired  air)  increases  the 
depth,  but  not  the  rate  of  breathing. 

To  recapitulate: — In  a  normal  respiration  the  chemical  and 
nervous  factors  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  related  somewhat  as 
follows: — ^The  inspiratory  centre  makes  an  effort,  the  degree  of 
exaltation  of  the  centre,  and  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the  effort, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  depth,  is  governed  by  the  tension  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  cut  short  by  an  inhibitory 
impulse  passing  up  the  vagus,  only  to  begin  again  when  the  efTects 
of  this  inhibitory  impulse  are  removed. 

During  foetal  life  the  need  of  the  embiyo  for  oxygen  is  small,  and  is  amply  met 
by  the  tnuisference  of  oxygen  from  the  maternal  blood  through  the  thin  waUs  of 
the  foetal  capillaries  in  the  placenta.  But  when  the  child  is  bom,  this  source  of 
oxygen  is  no  longer  available,  and  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood  stimulates 
the  respiratory  centre  to  action,  and  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  first  inspiratory 
efforts  the  new-bom  child  makes  to  obtain  the  oxygen  it  requires.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  placental  emulation  is  stopped  while  the  child  is  siill  in  uUro,  respiratory 
efforts  are  also  made.  Some  regard  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  body  surface  as  an 
accessory  cause  of  the  first  respirations,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  increase  this  in 
feeble  children  by  stimulating  the  cutaneous  nerves  by  the  application  of  cold 
wator  to  the  skin.  Such  treannent  always  causes  deep  inspirations,  even  in  the 
adult  There  are  other  nerves  stimulation  of  which  influences  the  respiratory 
act ;  for  instance,  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  glossopharyngeal  inhibits 
the  respiratory  movements  for  a  short  period ;  this  accounts  for  the  very  necessary 
cessation  of  breathing  during  swallowing.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end-  of  the  cut 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  or  of  its  terminations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  as  when  a  crumb  is  "  swallowed  the  wrong  way,"  produces  an  increase  of 
expiratory  efforts,  culminating  in  coughing. 
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Special  Respiratory  Acts. 

Catcghing. — In  the  act  of  coughing  there  is  first  of  all  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  being 
easy  and  uninterrupted,  as  in  normal  breathing,  is  obstructed,  the 
glottis  being  momentarily  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  abdominal  muscles,  then  strongly  acting,  push  up  the 
viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the  air  in 
the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient  to  noisily  open  the  vocal  cords 
which  oppose  its  outward  passage.  In  this  way  considerable  force  is 
exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  may  need  expulsion 
from  the  air-passages  is  quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by  the  out- 
streaming  current  of  air.  The  act  is  a  reflex  one,  the  sensory  surface 
which  is  excited  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  afferent  nerve;  stimulation  of  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  will  also  produce  cough, 
and  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  specially  sensitiva 
Other  sensory  surfaces  may  also  act  as  the  "signal  surface"  for  a 
cou^h.  Thus,  a  cold  draught  on  the  skin,  or  tickling  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  in  some  people  will  set  up  a  cough. 

Sn^KBmg. — ^The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing  are  almost 
exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed,  by  an  instinctive 
contraction  of  the  pulars  of  the  fauces  and  descent  of  the  soft 
palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any  offending  matter  is  thence 
expelled. 

The  "  signal  surface  "  is  usually  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  but 
here,  as  in  coughing,  other  causes  (such  as  a  bright  light)  will  some- 
times set  the  reflex  going. 

Hiccough  is  an  involuntary  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
causing  an  inspiration  which  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  causing  a  characteristic  sound.    It  arises  &om  gastric  irritation. 

Snoring  is  due  to  vibration  of  the  soft  palata 

Sobbing  consists  of  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations  at  the  moment 
of  which  the  glottis  is  partially  closed. 

Sighing  and  Yavming  are  emotional  forms  of  inspiration,  the  latter 
associated  with  stretching  movements  of  jaws  and  limbs.  They  appear 
to  be  efforts  of  nature  to  correct,  by  an  extra  deep  inspiration,  the 
venosity  of  the  blood  due  to  inactivity  produced  by  ennui  or  grief. 
Their  contagious  character  is  due  to  sympathy. 

There  are  many  other  abnormalities  of  the  respiratory  mechanism 
which  will  become  familiar  to  the  student  of  medicine  during  his 
clinical  studies.  We  may  mention  as  examples:  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus (the  spasmodic  croup  of  children);  this  is  a  nervous  affection 
due  to  increased  reflex  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  mechanism ;  the 
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fits  of  HufibcatioQ  are  produced  by  tonic  epftem  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  Asthma  is  another  nervous  affection,  and 
has  been  already  briefly  referred  to  on  p.  349.  Whooping-cough  is  an 
infectiouH  disease,  the  poison  of  which  also  acts  on  the  nervous 
respiratory  system. 

Artifloial  Respiration. 
In  experiments  on  animals  in  whieh  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
chest,  life  can  be  maintained  by  pumping  air  into  the  lungs;  this  is 


Fia.  BOl.—Tbla  UliutratH  th*  Iwo  prlDfllptl  poaltlau  A  ud  B  In  peTfannlni  8ch4fti'i  msthod 
o[  ■TtlBalil  nsplntton. 

done  by  means  of  some  form  of  pump  or  bellows,  the  delivery  tube 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  trachea  by  a  cannula,  a  side  hole  in 
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which  provides  for  the  escape  of  the  expired  air.    A  bottle  contain- 
ing the  anaesthetic  is  placed  on  the  course  of  the  delivery  tube. 

Artificial  respiration  is  sometimes  necessary  in  man  to  restore 
normal  breathing,  as  for  instance  in  those  who  are  apparently  dead 
from  drowning.  In  such  cases  speed  in  commencing  the  artificial 
breathing,  suid  perseverance  in  continuing  the  process  are  essential 
Many  have  been  restored  to  life  after  the  efforts  have  been  continued 
for  an  hour  or  more.  It  is  now  recognised  that  of  the  numerous 
methods  for  performing  artificial  respiration,  that  recently  introduced 
by  Schafer  is  the  simplest,  least  injurious,  and  most  effective.  The 
subject  is  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  prone  position,  with  a  thick 
folded  garment  under  his  chest  The  operator  kneels  by  his  side 
or  athwart  him  facing  his  head,  and  places  his  hands  on  each  side 
over  the  lower  ribs.  He  slowly  throws  the  weight  of  his  body 
forwards,  and  thus  presses  upon  the  thorax  of  the  subject,  and 
forces  air  out  of  the  lungs  (fig.  301,  a);  he  then  gradually  relaxes 
the  pressure  by  bringing  his  body  up  again,  but  without  removing 
his  hands  (fig.  301,  b).  This  is  repeated  regularly  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute  until  normal  respiration  begins,  or 
until  all  hope  of  restoration  is  given  up. 


^  CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  SELATION   OF  RESPIRATION   TO  OTHER  FliOCES&ES  IN  THE  BODT 

We  shall  in  this  chapter  treat  of  the  relationship  between  respira- 
tion and  the  circulation,  and  between  respiration  and  metabolism, 
and  in  conclusion  deal  with  certain  pathol<^cal  conditions,  which 
are  important  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  physiolc^cal  processes. 

The  Bffeot  of  Respiration  on  the  Olronlatlon. 

The  main  effect  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  artmal  pressure 


IM  naptntoiy  undalitloni,  the  slower  tents 
tntn-ttaonclr  pnnura  obUined  by  connecting 
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bwomts  mora  npld.    (U.  PoaUr.) 

rises  with  inspiration  and  falls  with  expiration,  but  that  the  two 
erents  are  not  quite  synchronous,  the  rise  of  pressure  beginning  a 
little  later  than  the  inspiratory  act,  and  the  fall  a  little  later  than 
the  expiratory  act 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly  during  the 
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rise  of  blood-pressure  than  during  the  falL  This  difference  disappears 
when  the  vagi  are  cut  Bespiratorj  undulations,  however,  are  still 
present,  though  not  so  marked  as  before;  hence  the  cardiac  variations 
are  not  their  sole  cause.  They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  dependent  on  the  lungs  and*  heart  with  its  large  vessels 
being  contained  within  the  air-tight  thorax.  When  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  increased  in  inspiration,  the  tension  of  the  lung  tissue 
due  to  its  greater  expansion  is  increased ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  intra-pleural  pressure  and  that  in  the  lungs  (which  is  atmos- 
pheric) becomes  more  marked,  for  the  difference  of  pressure  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  lung  tending  to  produce  its 
collapse.  If  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  measured,  it  is  found  that 
it  varies  from  —  5  to  —  7  mm.  of  mercury  at  the  end  of  expiration  to 
—  30  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration ;  that  is  to  say,  from  6  to  7  to 
30  mm.  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  (760  nmi.  of  mercury). 
The  pressure  outside  the  heart  and  large  thoracic  vessels  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished  during  inspiration  to  the  same  extent,  and  pro- 
duces its  main  effect  (distension)  upon  the  veins  because  they  are  never 
fully  distended,  and  because  the  pressure  within  them  is  low.  This 
increase  in  the  "pressure  gradient"  (i,e.,  the  rate  of  fall  of  pressure) 
between  the  intra-  and  «2^ra-thoracic  great  veins  results  in  a  pro- 
portionately more  rapid  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax,  and  therefore 
into  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  for  within  certain  limits  the  right 
heart  can  be  easily  expanded  more  fully  if  a  greater  supply  of  blood 
is  provided.  Consequently,  the  output  &om  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
increases,  and  thus  via  the  pulmonary  circuit  the  inflow  into  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  its  turn,  therefore,  the  output  from 
the  left  ventricle  rises,  and  so  the  aortic  pressure  is  raised.  This 
effect  would  be  counteracted  if  the  aorta  and  its  branches  within  the 
thorax  were  as  easily  affected  by  changes  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure 
as  are  the  thin-walled  and  easily  distensible  veins ;  the  thick  wall  of 
the  aorta  and  its  branches,  however,  prevents  them  from  imdergoing 
much  change  of  this  kind  during  ordinary  breathing.  The  conditions 
in  the  veins  are  reversed  when,  with  the  expiratory  act,  the  thorax 
returns  to  its  former  size ;  therefore  the  artenal  blood-pressure  falls. 

The  effect  of  inspiration  on  arterial  blood-pressure  is  at  first 
assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  it  descends,  on  the 
abdominal  veins,  and  blood  is  thus  sent  upwards  into  the  chest  by 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  to  some  extent 
coimterbalanced  by  the  obstruction  in  the  passage  of  the  blood 
downwards  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  upwards  from  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  but  again  the  veins  are  the  vessels  more  easily 
influenced  by  moderate  changes  in  external  pressure. 

We  thus  see  that  these  various  physical  conditions  produce  durinfg 
inspiration  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  right  heart;  this 
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increased  supply  of  blood  is  then  passed  via  the  pulmonary  circuit  to 
the  left  heart ;  this  takes  a  little  time ;  hence  it  is  that  the  effect  of 
inspiration  in  raising  arterial  pressure  is  not  seen  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  inspiration.  In  fact,  in  some  animals  which 
normally  breathe  very  quickly  (for  instance,  the  rabbit),  inspiration 
is  over,  and  the  next  expiration  has  begun  before  the  rise  of  blood- 
pressure  occurs.  By  making  a  rabbit  breathe  slowly  (Fredericq 
accomplished  this  by  cooling  the  medulla  oblongata),  the  tracing 
obtained  is  similar  to  that  which  is  got  from  an  animal  like  a  dog, 
which  normally  breathes  slowly. 

The  delay  which  occurs  in  the  inspiratory  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
brought  about  bv  the  distension  of  the  chest ;  this  sudden  increase  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  would  temporarily  retard  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  pulmonary 
circuit.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that  even  considerable  changes  in 
the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  as,  for  instance,  by  shutting  off  the 
entire  circulation  of  one  lung  (Tigerstedt),  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
systemic  pressure ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  doubtful  whether  small  changpes  such 
as  would  be  produced  in  ordinary  breathing  can  have  any  effect  on  the  innow  into 
the  left  auricle. 

When  the  chest  of  an  animtd  is  freely  opened,  and  artificial 
respiration  performed  in  order  to  keep  it  alive,  respiratory  imdulations 
on  the  arterial  pressure-curve  are  still  seen,  but  they  are  in  the 
reverse  direction.  These  obviously  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
mechanical  way  just  described.  The  forcible  inflation  with  air  at 
first  squeezes  more  blood  out  of  the  tdveolar  capillaries,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  these  vessels  is  diminished,  and  tMs  theoretically  might 
increcuse  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  so 
cause  a  rise  of  arterial  pressura  But  the  main  effect  of  increased 
intra-cdveolar  pressure  is  to  produce  an  increased  resistance  to  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  and  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  left  side  consequently 
falls ;  the  aortic  pressure  therefore  falls,  while  the  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  rises.  If  the  high  positive  intrapxilmonary  air- 
pressure  persisted,  a  condition  would  soon  be  reached,  in  which  the 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  would  lead  to  a 
greater  flow,  and  the  aortic  blood-pressure  would  remain  constant ;  tMs, 
however,  has  been  shown  to  take  a  much  longer  time  than  an  ordinary 
respiration  period.  Hence  the  effect  of  inflations  of  the  lungs  at  the 
ordinary  respiration  rate  is  to  diminish  the  aortic  blood-pressiure ; 
this  rises  again,  for  the  opposite  reasons,  in  the  intervals  of  deflation 
which  correspond  to  expiration. 

If  artificial  respiration  is  performed  while  the  thorax  is  not  opened, 
a  further  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  increased  intra- 
pleural pressure  decreases  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  falls,  and  in  consequence  the  fall  in  the  aortic  blood-pressuro 

2  B 
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becomes  more  marked  with  each  inflation  than  it  does  when  the 
thorax  is  open. 

The  last  point  of  detail  we  have  to  consider  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  heart  during  the  inspiratory  phase,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  evidently  due  to  lessening  of  vagus  action, 
since  the  inequality  of  the  heart-rate  disappears  when  the  vagi  are 
cut  The  question  before  us  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rhythm  in 
the  activity  of  the  vagus  centre?  There  appear  to  be  two  factors 
concerned  in  its  causation :  one  is  a  reflex  action,  the  other  is  what 
may  be  termed  a  central  overflow.    We  will  consider  these  separately. 

1.  The  reflex.  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus 
by  electrical  stimuli,  or  of  their  terminations  in  the  alveoli  by  certain 
irritating  vapours  such  as  bromine,  causes  a  reflex  inhibition  of  the 
heart ;  great  distension  of  the  alveoli  has  a  similar  effect,  but  moderate 
distension,  such  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  inspiration,  has  the  opposite 
reflex  effect,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly.  The  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli  enter  the  bulb  by  the  upper  set  of 
the  rootlets  of  the  combined  glossopharyngeal- vagus-spinal  accessory 
nucleus  (the  a  group,  p.  252).  Sometimes  the  rootlets  of  this  group  are 
three  in  number,  sometimes  two.  When  there  are  two,  the  lower 
rootlet,  when  there  are  three,  the  lower  two  rootlets,  contain  the  fibres 
in  question  (Cadman). 

2.  The  overflow.  The  respiratory  centre  exhibits  alternate  phases 
of  activity,  or  what  is  termed  a  rhythmical  action.  It  is  in  close 
anatomical  connection  with  two  other  important  centres  in  the  bidb, 
namely,  the  cardio-inhibitory  and  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Consider- 
ing how  closely  these  three  centres  are  connected  by  association 
fibres,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cells  of  the  two  latter  centres 
should  be  affected  by  the  rhythm  of  the  cells  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  the  term  overflow  is  an  expression  that  roughly  indicates 
what  occurs.  This  overflow  from  the  respiratory  centre  affects  its 
two  neighbours  in  the  same  way.  During  inspiration  the  activity 
of  both  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  and  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is 
diminished,  hence  the  heart  beats  faster.  The  factor  which  we  have 
termed  the  overflow  is  more  important  than  that  which  we  have 
described  as  the  reflex. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  parallelism  of  the  respiratory  and 
arterial  pressure -curves  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
conditions  already  described,  though  these  are  the  most  important 
But  in  the  normal  condition  with  the  thorax  closed,  and  the  vagi 
uncut,  certain  nervous  factors  come  also  into  play.  During  inspira- 
tion these  are : — 

1.  A  reflex  from  the  terminations  of  the  vagi  in  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  which  produces  a  lessening  of  vagus  action,  and  so  quickening 
of  the  heart. 
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2.  An  overflow  from  the  respiratory  to  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre,  which  is  still  more  powerful  in  producing  the  same  efTect 

3.  An  overflow  from  the  respiratory  to  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
which  produces  decreased  constriction  of  the  systemic  arterioles. 
By  itself  the  third  nervous  factor  would  lessen  arterial  pressure,  but 
in  conjimction  with  the  other  two,  and  in  conjimction  also  with  the 
mechanical  conditions  described,  the  final  result  is  a  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  during  inspiration. 

Valsalva's  Experiment — In  speaking  of  the  eflfects  of  expiration, 
we  have  considered  only  ordinary  quiet  expiration.  With  forced 
expiration,  there  is  considerable  impediment  to  the  circulation ;  this 
is  markedly  seen  in  what  is  called  Valsalva's  experiment.  This  con- 
sists in  making  a  forced  expiratory  effort  with  the  mouth  and  nose 
shut ;  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  people  with  an  easily  compres- 
sible thorax.  By  such  an  act  the  intrathoracic  and  abdominal 
pressures  rise  so  greatly  that  the  outlets  of  the  veins  of  the  limbs, 
head,  and  neck  into  the  thorax  are  blocked.  At  first,  the  blood  in 
the  abdominal  veins  is  drawn  on  into  the  right  heart ;  this  produces 
a  slight  rise  of  arterial  pressure ;  but  soon,  if  the  effort  is  continued, 
the  lungs  are  emptied  of  blood,  the  filling  of  the  right  heart  is 
opposed,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  in  the  peripheral  veins,  where 
the  pressure  rises  to  mean  arterial  pressura  The  arterial  pressure 
begins  then  to  fall;  but  before  any  considerable  fall  occurs,  the 
expiratory  effort  ceases  from  exhaustion  of  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  During  this  inspiration,  the 
blood  delivered  by  the  right  heart  is  all  used  in  the  filling  of  the 
comparatively  empty  pulmonary  vessels;  thus  several  beats  of  the 
left  ventricle  become  abortive,  and  produce  no  effect  on  the  radial 
artery ;  the  face  blanches,  and  the  subject  becomes  faint  from  cerebral 
anaamia. 

Asphyxia. 

Asphyxia  may  be  produced  in  various  ways:  for  example,  by 
the  prevention  of  the  due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by 
direct  obstruction  of  the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  or  by  introducing  instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of 
oxygen,  or  by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  air  and  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  asphyxia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
stages :  (1)  the  stage  of  exaggerated  breathing ;  (2)  the  stage  of  con- 
vulsions ;  (3)  the  stage  of  exhaustion. 

In  the  first  stage  the  breathing  becomes  more  rapid,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeper  than  usual,  inspiration  at  first  being  especially 
exaggerated  and  prolonged.  The  muscles  of  extraordinary  inspiration 
are  called  into  action,  and  the  effort  to  respire  is  laboured  and  painful 
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This  is  soon  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  expiratory  efforts, 
which  become  excessively  prolonged,  being  aided  by  all  the  muscles 
of  extraordinary  expiration.  During  this  stage,  which  lasts  a  vary- 
ing time  from  a  minute  upwards,  according  as  the  deprivation  of 
oxygen  is  sudden  or  gradutd,  the  lips  become  blue,  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  the  expression  intensely  anxious.  The  prolonged 
respirations  are  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  audible  sound;  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  chest  stajid  out  as  distinct  cords.  This  stage 
includes  the  two  conditions  hyp&rpncza  (excessive  breathing)  and 
dyspnosa  (difficult  breathing),  which  follows  later.  It  is  due  to  the 
increasingly  powerful  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the 
increasingly  venous  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  ia  not  marked  by  any  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  first,  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  become 
convulsive,  and  then  give  way,  in  men  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  to  general  convulsions,  which  arise  from  the  further  stimula- 
tion of  the  centres  in  brain  and  cord  by  venous  blood.  Spasms  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  in  general  occur,  and  not  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  only.  The  convulsive  stage  is  a  short  one,  and  lasts  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  exhaitstion.  In  it  the  respirations  all 
but  cease,  the  spasms  give  way  to  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  there  is 
insensibility,  the  conjunctive  are  insensitive  and  the  pupils  are 
widely  dilated.  Every  now  and  then  a  prolonged  sighing  inspiration 
takes  place,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  until  breathing  ceases 
altogether,  and  death  ensues.  During  this  stage  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  but  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  seconds  after  the  respira- 
tion has  stopped.  The  condition  is  due  to  the  gradual  paralysis  of 
the  centres  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  venous  blood.  This  stage 
may  last  three  minutes  and  upwards. 

After  death  from  asphyxia  it  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
the  systemic  veins  are  gorged  with  dark,  s^ost  black,  blood,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  arteries  are 
empty.  The  explanation  of  these  appearances  may  be  thus  simimar- 
ised:  when  oxygenation  ceases,  venous  blood  at  first  passes  freely 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart,  and  so  to  the  great  arteries. 
Owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centres  by  the  venous 
blood,  the  arterioles,  particularly  those  of  the  splanchnic  area, 
are  constricted;  the  arterial  blood-pressure  therefore  rises,  and  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  becomes  distended.  The  highly  venous  blood 
passes  through  the  arterioles,  and,  favoured  by  the  laboured  respira- 
tory movements,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  it 
fills  and  distends ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  becoming  feebler  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  unable  to  effectively  discharge  its  blood 
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through  the  pulmonary  circuit  Simnltaneously  the  left  ventricle  is 
also  becoming  weakened,  and  therefore  its  auction  action  diminishes. 
In  this  way  the  blood  is  dammed  back  in  the  right  heart  and 
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veins,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  therefore  gets  into  the  empty 
condition  in  which  it  is  found  after  deatL  Some  consider  that  the 
early  onset  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  left  ventricle  may  be  in  part  a 
cause  of  its  contracted  and  empty  conditton. 
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In  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia,  the  arterial  pressure 
rises  above  the  normal ;  this  is  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  arterioles. 
The  fall  of  pressure  in  the  last  stage  is  mainly  due  to  heart  failura 
If  the  vagi  are  not  divided  previously,  the  rise  of  pressure  is  much 
less,  and  the  heart  beats  very  slowly :  this  enables  the  heart  to  last 
longer,  and  is  due  to  excitation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  by 
venous  blood.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  tracing  (fig.  303), 
which  I  owe  to  Dr  0.  J.  Martin,  shows  these  eflfects;  it  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  The  lower 
tracing  is  that  of  venous  pressure  taken  with  a  salt  solution  man- 
ometer from  the  jugular  vein.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  of 
arterial  pressure  is  accompanied  with  a  great  rise  of  venous  pressure 
due  to  the  venous  congestion  just  described. 


The  Relation  of  Respiration  to  Nutrition. 

The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  lungs  constitute  what  is  fre- 
quently termed  external  respiration.  Oxygen  obtains  an  entrance 
into  the  blood,  and  is  carried  to  the  tissues  in  the  loose  compound 
known  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  In  the  tissues,  this  compound  is  dis- 
sociated, and  the  respiratory  oxygen  is  utilised  by  the  tissue  elements 
for  the  combustion  processes  which  occur  during  their  activity.  Of 
the  ultimate  products,  carbonic  acid  and  a  portion  of  the  water  find 
an  outlet  by  the  lungs,  to  which  they  are  transported  by  the  venous 
blood.  The  gaseous  interchanges  in  the  tissues  constitute  what  is 
known  as  internal  or  tissue  respiration. 

Inspired  and  Expired  Air, — We  may  compare  the  composition  of 
the  inspired  or  atmospheric  air  with  that  of  the  expired  air  in  the 
following  tabic : — 


Inspired  air. 

Expired  air. 

Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Watery  vapour 
Temperature  . 

20*96  vols,  per  cent 

0-04      „ 
'            variable           ^ 

16-03  vols,  percent 

li&turated 
that  of  body  (37"C.) 

* 

The  chief  change  is  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  is  about  5,  the  gain  in  carbonic  acid  about  4*5.  If 
the  inspired  and  expired  airs  are  carefully  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  cuad  barometric  pressure,  the  volume  of  expired  air  is  thus 
found  to  be  rather  less  than  that  of  the  inspired.*  The  conversion  of 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  would  not  cause  any  change  in  the  volume 

*  This  diminution  of  volume  will  cause  a  slight  rise  in  the  proportionate  volume 
of  nitrogen  per  cent 
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ot  the  gas ;  for  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (Oj)  would  give  rise  to  a  molecule 
of  oarbooic  acid  (CO^)  which  would  occupy  the  same  volume  (Avo- 
gadro's  law).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  carbon  is  not 
the  only  element  which  is  oxidised.  Fat  and  protein  contain  a 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which,  during  metabolism,  are  oxidised 
to  form  water ;  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  is  also  used  in  the  formation 
of  urea.  Carbohydrates  contain  sufficient  oxygen  in  their  own  mole- 
eules  to  oxidise  their  hydrt^n ;  hence  the  apparent  loss  of  oxygen  is 
least  when  a  ve^table  diet  (that  is,  one  consisting  largely  of  starch 
and  other  carbohydrates)  is  taken,  and  greatest  when  much  fat  and 

proteid  are  eaten.     The  quotient  -^  ^-T_^  j.   is  called  the  re^ratory 

quotient.    Normally  it  is  -^  =  0^9,  but  it  varies  considerably  with  diet, 

as  just  stated. 

The  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gases  is  estimated  by 
enclosing  an  animal  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  except  that  there  is  a 
tube  entering  and  another  leaving  it ;  by  one  tube  oxygen  or  air  can 
enter,  and  is  measured  by  a  gas-meter  as  it  passes  in.  The  air  is 
drawn  through  the  chamber,  and  leaves  it  by  the  other  tube ;  this  air 
has  been  alt^«d  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  and  in  it  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  are  estimated ;  it  is  drawn  into  bottles  containing 
a  known  amount  of  an  alkali ;  this  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid 
and  is  increased  in  weight :  the  increase  in  we^ht  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid ;  the  ^kali  used  in  B^nault  and  Keiset's  apparatus 
was  potash;  Pettenkofer  used  baryta  water;  Haldane  recommends 
Boda-lima  The  water  is  estimated  in  bottles  containing  pumice 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (Rg.  304)  shows  the  essential  part  of 


Fia.—tiM.  Huldaiie'i  appsntiu  for  cetinuitliig  tlia  carbonla  Kid  utd  aqueoai  vipour  given  otT  bj  mil 

the  simple  but  effective  apparatus  used  by  Haldana  The  animal  is 
placed  in  the  vessel  A ;  aur  is  sucked  through  the  apparatus  (which 
must  be  perfectly  air-tight)  by  a  water-pump  at  a  suitable  rate.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  air  passes.  It  goes  first 
through  two  WoulfTs  bottles,  1  and  2.  No.  1  contains  soda-lime, 
which  tmaa  the  air  from  carbonic  acid ;  No.  2  contains  pumice-stone 
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moistened  with  sulphurio  acid,  which  frees  the  air  from  aqueous 
vapour.  The  pure,  dry  air  next  reaches  the  animal  chamber,  and  the 
animal  gives  off  to  it  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  It  passes 
then  through  the  three  bottles,  3, 4,  and  6.  No.  3  contains  pumice  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  water ;  No.  4  contains  soda-lime, 
which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  No.  5  contains  pumice  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  absorbs  any  water  carried  over  from  bottle  4  The 
increase  of  weight  in  bottle  3  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  (e.g,  an  hour) 
is  the  weight  of  water  given  off  by  the  animal  in  that  time ;  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  bottles  4  and  6  weighed  together  gives  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  animal  in  the  same  tima 

Banke  gives  the  following  numbers  from  experiments  made  on  a 
man,  who  was  taking  a  mixed  diet  consisting  of  100  grammes  of 
protein,  100  of  fat,  and  250  of  carbohydrate  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  same  time  was  666  grammes ; 
of  which  560  passed  off  as  carbonic  acid,  9  in  urea,  19  as  water 
formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  protein,  and  78  from  that  of  the  fat 

Yierbrdt  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  human  beings  gives  the 
following  average  numbers :  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  744  grammes ;  tMs  leads  to  the  formation  of  900 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid  (this  contains  about  half  a  pound  of  carbon) 
and  360  grammes  of  water. 

The  respiratory  interchange  is  lessened  during  sleep.  It  is  especi- 
ally small  in  the  winter  sleep  of  hibernating  animals.  During  hiber- 
nation the  respiratory  quotient  sinks  to  0'5,  so  that  the  animals 
actually  gain  weight  from  retention  of  oxygen.  This  aspect  of  respira- 
tion is  essentially  so  much  a  part  of  ''  metabolism  "  that  it  will  be  dealt 
with  more  in  detail  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  that  subject. 

Tissue  Respiration. — ^As  has  been  already  stated,  respiration 
may  be  divided  into  internal  or  tissue  respiration  and  external  or 
pulmonary  respiration.  Externtd  respiration  is  much  the  less 
obscure,  and  we  have  treated  of  it  at  considerable  length,  not  only 
on  this  account,  but  also  on  accoimt  of  the  very  frequent  impair- 
ments of  the  pulmonary  mechanism  which  are  met  with  in  disease. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  pulmonary  respiration  is 
but  the  means,  and  tissue  respiration  is  the  end.  Our  knowledge  of 
tissue  respiration  is  so  scanty  that  we  can  say  little  about  its 
pathological  bearing,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  proneness  to  patho- 
logical change  as  well  as  the  vascularity  (p.  225)  is  connected  with 
the  degree  of  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  oxygen  used  per  minute  by 
one  gramme  of  certain  epithelial  and  muscular  organs  respectively. 

Submaxillary  gland  004  cc,  pancreas  005  cc,  kidney  0*03  cc., 
heart  (contracting  very  feebly  and  slowly)  0007  cc,  muscles  of  1^ 
(with  spinal  cord  destroyed)  0'003  cc. 
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In  order  to  obtain  data  such  as  the  above,  it  is  neceeaary : — (1) 
to  estimate  the  gases  in  the  blood  going  to  and  emei^ing  from  the 
oi^a ;  this  is  peiformed  by  the  chemical  method  of  expelling  the 
oxygen  and  oarbonic  acid  from  samples  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood  by  means  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  tartaric  acid  respec- 
tively (see  p.  366);  (2)  to  determine  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  in  a  given  time,  say  one  minute ;  and  (3)  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  organ  is  weighed,  so  that  the 
gaseous  exchange  per  gramme  can  be  calculated. 

The  rate  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  organ  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  very  simple  method  introduced  by  Brodie;  the  organ  is 
enclosed  in  an  oncometer  connected  to  a  bellows  recorder;  the 
issuing  vein  is  compreBsed  for  about  a  second,  and  the  blood  flowii^ 
into  the  organ  causes  it  to  expand ;  the  lever  of  the  recorder  rises 


quickly  or  slowly  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  is  Sowing 
into  the  organ.  The  recorder  is  first  calibrated  by  injecting  half  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  into  the  tubing  leading  to  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  lever  at  rest,  and  that  which  it  occupies  when  the 
oncometer  is  distended  by  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  are 
marked  continuously  by  two  fixed  writing-points.  In  the  accom- 
panying figure,  obtained  from  an  experiment  on  a  kidney,  these  two 
lines  are  lettered  A  and  B.  The  sui^ace  travels  at  a  quick  rate,  and 
the  time-tracing  T  shows  thirtieths  of  a  second.  The  line  C  is  traced 
by  the  oncometer  lever. 

At  the  point  D  the  renal  vein  was  compressed,  and  at  the  point 
E  the  compression  ceased.  From  D  to  £  the  inflowing  blood  caused 
the  kidney  to  expand  and  the  recording  lever  to  rise.  It  crosses  the 
two  horizontal  hnes  at  F  and  G  respectively.  During  this  time 
(F  to  Or),  therefore,  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  blood  entered  the 
kidney,  and  this  time  was  thirty-three  vibrations  of  the  time-marker. 
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that    is    1-1   second.      Hence    the    rate   of    blood- flow   would    be 

0-5  X  60       ^^  ^  *  ui    J 

— Y^ —  =  27-3  C.C.  of  blood  per  mmute. 

Relation  of  tissue  respiration  to  blood-flow  and  to  activity, — So  far 
as  available  data  go,  increased  blood-flow  per  se  through  a  healthy 
organ  does  not  lead  to  any  gross  and  immediate  rise  in  its  metabolism. 
Hyperaemia  of  long  duration  which  is  seen  in  various  pathological 
conditions,  may,  however,  produce  overgrowth,  due  presumably  to  a 
corresponding  increase  in  metabolism.  The  increased  metabolism 
which  accompanies  the  activity  of  a  healthy  organ  is  very  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  changes  in  the  gases,  and  the 
increase  in  tissue  respiration  is  commonly  three-  to  six-fold ;  the  rate 
of  blood-flow  is  usually  accelerated  at  the  same  time.  It  is  often  more 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  augmented  oxygen  consumption  than  the 
augmented  output  of  carbonic  acid.     This  is  due  to  8ever{\l  causes : — 

(1)  carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  produced,  slnd 

(2)  any  change  in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  tissues  alters  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  which  they  give  out  to  the  blood ;  if,  for  instance,  it 
becomes  more  alkaline,  it  retains  a  greater  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
oxygen  intake  of  several  organs,  mostly  of  chloroformed  animals,  as 
the  result  of  activity,  produced  by  widely  dififerent  forms  of  stimulus. 


Organ. 

Condition  of  Rest. 

Oxygen  ased 

per  minute 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

OondlUon  of 
Activity. 

Oxygen  OMd 

per  minute 

per  gramme 

of  organ. 

1 
Voluntary 
muscle. 

Nerves  cut 
Tone  absent 

0-003  cc. 

Tone  existing  in  rest. 
Gentle  contraction. 
Active  contraction. 

0*006  CC 
0*020  CJC 
0  080  CC 

Unstriped 
muscle. 

Resting. 

0'004  CC. 

•  •  • 

0*007  C.C. 

Heart 

Very  slow  and 
feeble      con- 
tractions. 

0*007  c  C. 
0'03  cc 

Normal  contractions. 
Very  active. 

0*014  CC 
0*08  cc 

Submaxillaiy 
gland. 

Nerves  cut. 
Not  secreting. 

Chorda  stimulation. 

0*10  cc 

Pancreas. 

0-03  C.C 

Secretion  after  injection 
of  secretin. 

0*10  cc. 
0*10  cc. 

Kidney. 

Scanty  secretion. 

0*03  cc 

After    injection    of 
diuretic. 

Intestines. 

Not  absorbing. 

0-02  cc 

Absorbing  peptone. 

0-08  cc 
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The  relation  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  to  the  carbonic  acid  given 
out  is  well  shown  in  the  following  experiment  performed  by  Zuntz 
on  the  leg  of  a  dog. 


• 

Blood-vessel. 

Gases  in  Blood 
per  cent. 

Bemarks. 

Oxygen. 

Carbon- 
dloxlde. 

Femoral  vein 
Carotid  artery 

Exchange      .... 

.1-2 
14-4 

36-32 
21-92 

Muscles  tonic  (nerves  uncut). 

13-20 

14-4 

Femoral  vein 
Carotid  artery 

Exchange      .... 

2-85 
13-30 

33-16 
23-06 

After   section   of  sciatic    and 
crural  nerves. 

1 
10-45       10-1 

Two  points  must  be  noted  in  considering  the  above  table : — 

(1)  The  exchange  of  gases  was  decreased  on  cutting  the  nerves. 
The  decrease  in  metabolism  was  greater  even  than  the  figures  show, 
for  the  blood-flow  through  the  leg  was  decreased. 

(2)  The  oxygen  exchange  and  the  carbonic  acid  exchange  alter 

in  about  the  same  proportions.     The  ratio  of  the  carbonic  acid 

14*4 
given  out  to  the  oxygen  taken  in  was  ^^-^  with  the  nerves  intact 

101  ^"^'^ 

and  j-jTTF  with  the  nerves  cut. 
1045 


JBffect  of  reduced  oxygen  tension  on  tissue  respiration, — Even  when 
the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  is  considerably  reduced,  the  tissues  still 
t^ke  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  before  and  give  out  as  much, 
or  slightly  more,  carbonic  acid ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  when  the 
oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  was  approximately  18  mm.  of  mercury  or 
one-fortieth  of  an  atmosphere,  163  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute  were 
used  up  by  the  animal,  and  172  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  were  given 
out;  normally  by  the  same  animal  the  oxygen  consumption  was 
157  C.C.  and  the  carbonic  acid  output  158  c.c.  The  reason  why 
the  tissues  extract  oxygen  with  such  readiness  from  the  blood, 
even  when  the  oxygen  exists  in  the  blood  at  a  low  tension,  is 
that  there  is  no  free  oxygen  in  the  tissues  themselves  (and  they 
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always  thirst  for  it).    This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  in  more  than 
one  way. 

(1)  No  oxygen  can  be  extracted  from  the  tissues  by  exposing  them 

to  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump. 

(2)  The  tissues  possess  the  power  of  reducing  such  substances  as 

methylene  blue. 

The  ability  of  the  tissues  to  form  reduction  products  with 
methylene  blue  and  similar  pigments  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Ehrlich.  Methylene  blue  is  more  stable  than  oxyhsemoglobin ;  if  it 
is  injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  animal 
killed  a  few  minutes  later,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  dark  blue,  but 
the  organs  (especially  the  muscles)  are  colourless.  On  exposure  to 
oxygen  they  become  blue  again.  In  other  words,  the  muscles  have 
formed  a  colourless  reduction  product  from  the  methylene  blue,  and 
on  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen  this  is  oxidised  and  the  blue  pigment  is 
thus  regenerated. 

Intensity  of  Respiration. — ^Most  of  the  figiures  relating  to  gaseous 
metabolism  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  dog.  If  all  the 
tissues  were  examined  in  turn,  and  their  relative  weights  known, 
an  average  might  be  struck  which  would  give  the  gaseous  met- 
abolism for  the  body  taken  as  a  whole,  and  this  might  be  expressed 
as  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  per  minute  per  gramme  of  body- 
weight.  An  easier  and  more  practicable  method  would  be  to  weigh 
the  animal,  and  then  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  and 
expired  air  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  and  given  out, 
calculate  how  much  is  retained  and  utilised.  In  the  dog,  the 
amount  is  about  0*016  c.c.  of  oxygen  per  minute  per  gramme  of 
body-weight.  This  figure,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals, 
and  the  size  of  the  figure  will  indicate  what  we  may  term  the 
intensity  of  respiration.  Thus  in  cold-blooded  animals,  especially 
fishes  with  their  small  supply  of  oxygen,  the  figure  is  very  much 
smaller.  Among  warm-blooded  animals  great  variations  are  also 
seen ;  the  intensity  of  respiration,  for  instance,  is  much  greater  in 
birds  than  in  mammals.  Among  the  mammals,  the  intensity  of 
respiration  varies,  roughly,  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  animal; 
thus,  in  the  mouse,  an  animal  that  breathes  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  intensity  is  probably  ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than  in  the 
dog,  and  in  the  elephant  very  much  less.  In  man,  the  average  is 
about  half  that  in  the  dog,  that  is,  0-008  c.c.  of  oxygen  per 
gramme  of  body-weight  per  minute.  (See  further  chapter  on 
Temperature.) 
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Motmtain  Sickness. 

In  considering  what  is  the  lowest  pressure  of  oxygen  consistent 
with  normal  function,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  lungs  of  a 
given  size  this  limiting  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  number  of 
C.C.  of  oxygen  which  must  be  absorbed  (Bohr). 

The  effect  of  exercise  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required  by  the  tissuea  The  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  the 
same  person  under  different  circumstances  varies  very  much.  Thus 
Zuntz  resting  and  fasting  on  Monte  Bosa  required  only  259  c.c.  of 
oxygen  per  minute,  whilst  in  the  act  of  climbing  he  wanted  1329  cc. 
of  oxygen  per  minute. 

In  the  former  condition  he  could  have  remained  in  comfort  at  an 
altitude  at  which  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  his  alveoli  was  very 
low,  but  as  soon  as  he  made  any  effort  he  realised  that  this 
pressure  of  oxygen  W8is  insufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  muscular 
work. 

Now  the  alveolar  pressure  depends  partly  on  the  barometric 
pressure,  auid  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  respiration.  The  deeper 
the  respiration  the  more  nearly  does  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the 
alveoli  approximate  to  that  in  the  atmosphere  (i.e,  the  higher  is  the 
alveolar  pressure  of  oxygen).  Thus  it  happens  that  men  who  take 
deep  respirations  can  tolerate  altitudes  which  are  impossible  for 
shallow  breathers.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
obtained  from  observations  on  three  different  men : — 


c.c.  of  air 

Subject  1 

»»        2         . 
»«       8 

inspumtion. 
270 
440 
700 

Number  of 

Height  in  metres 

rMpiratioDs 

at  which  distress 

per  minute. 

wa«  felt. 

20 

8300 

14 

6000 

8 

6500 

From  another  point  of  view  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate 
the  onset  of  mountcdn  sickness  with  reduction  of  oxygen  tension  in 
the  blood.  From  the  curve  of  dissociation  of  blood  given  on  p.  367 
(fig.  296,  curve  D),  it  will  be  seen  that  at  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  of 
oxygen,  blood  would  have  58  per  cent  of  its  haemoglobin  saturated, 
and  extending  the  argument  which  starts  from  this  basis,  it  would 
appear  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  blood  exposed  to  lower 
oxygen  tensions  is  very  great,  and  might  account  for  the  facts  of 
mountain  sickness. 

Methods  of  Adaptation  to  High  Altitvdes, 

(1)  Training. — We  have  seen  that  a  factor  in  the  onset  of 
mountain  sickness  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  must  be  absorbed 
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by  the  lung  epithelium.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  from 
various  causes  an  individual  can  do  the  same  amount  of  muscular 
work,  such  as  performing  the  same  mountain-climb,  with  a  less 
degree  of  metabolism  after  training.  Thus  every  unit  of  energy 
spent  in  work  demanded  a  total  expenditure  of  energy  of  7  units 
in  the  case  of  an  untrained  town-dweller,  5  units  in  the  case  of  a 
partially  trained  tourist,  and  3*3  units  in  the  case  of  an  Alpine 
porter.  Therefore,  in  the  same  climb,  the  Alpine  carrier  would  only 
suflFer  half  the  increase  of  metabolism  that  the  town-dweller  would. 
He  would  therefore  need  correspondingly  less  oxygen,  and  he  could 
reach  a  height  at  which  he  would  have  a  correspondingly  lower 
alveolar  oxygen  tension. 

(2)  Increase  of  hcemoglobin  in  the  blood. — At  high  altitudes  the 
number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre  in  human  blood  is  said  to 
be  excessive.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  attributing  physiological 
significance  to  such  statements,  for  they  may  be  in  part  illusory.  In 
balloon  ascents,  for  instance,  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  blood  may 
increase  very  rapidly.  This  is  not  due  to  fresh  formation  of  blood, 
but  to  the  excessive  secretion  of  lymph,  which  leads  to  concentration 
of  the  blood. 

Nevertheless,  in  animals  kept  at  low  pressures  for  some  days 
there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  formation  of  corpuscles,  as  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  nucleated  corpuscles  thrust  into  the  blood  by 
the  bone-marrow,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood 
at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of  that  element  in  the  Uver. 

Dogs  and  rabbits  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  per  kilogramme  of  body-weight  when  taken  up  into 
the  high  Alps  or  to  St  Moritz;  and  not  only  so,  but  histological 
sections  show  increased  activity  of  the  bone-marrow  at  these 
elevations. 


Respiration  at  High  Pressures. 

.  Prolonged  exposure  to  pressures  of  oxygen,  equal  to  1300  to  1400 
mm.  of  mercury,  induces  pneumonia,  and  death  rapidly  follows.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  for  men  to  work  in  air  which  is  compressed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  so  great  a  pressure  of  oxygen. 

Caisson  disease. — In  the  boring  of  tunnels  and  in  carrying  out 
operations  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  it  is  usual  to  sink  an  iron  tube  in 
which  the  men  work.  This  tube  or  caisson  is  closed  except  at  the 
end  at  which  the  work  is  progressing,  and  the  water  is  prevented 
from  inundating  it  by  pumping  air  into  it  at  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  water.  The  men  enter  through  a  chamber  with 
double  doors  or  "air-lock."    In  this  chamber  the  pressure  can  be 
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raised  or  lowered.  The  pressure  in  the  caisson  rarely  exceeds 
4  atmospheres,  which  corresponds  to  about  600  mm.  of  oxygen; 
at  this  pressure  the  workers  do  not  suffer  whilst  they  are  in  the 
caisson,  but  grave  symptoms  may  take  place  shortly  after  they  have 
come  out  Similar  symptoms  are  experienced  by  divers  who  come  to 
the  surface  from  great  depths.  The  symptoms  may  take  the  form  of 
paralysis,  vomiting,  severe  abdominal  pain,  vertigo,  etc.  They  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  plasma,  and  indeed  all  the  fluids  which  permeate 
the  organs  of  the  body,  become  saturated  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
at  the  pressure  of  the  caisson,  and  therefore  when  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  removed,  minute  bubbles  form  throughout  the  body 
and  injure  such  tissues  as  the  spinal  cord,  or  produce  blockage 
of  the  vessels.  Short  hours  are  necessary  for  caisson  workers,  for 
then  the  body  has  not  time  to  get  saturated  with  air  at  the  caisson 
pressure,  and  in  all  cases  "decompression"  must  be  gradual 
and  slow;  this  gradual  release  from  pressure  is  accomplished 
in  the  "air-lock."  The  dangers  we  have  mentioned  then  cease  to 
exist. 

The  atmospheric  gases  are  specially  soluble  in  fat;  fat  people 
are  therefore  very  susceptible  to  caisson  disease,  and  should,  in  fact, 
be  prohibited  from  labour  in  caissons. 


Oarbon  Monoxide  Poisoninc:. 

The  fatal  effects  often  produced  by  this  gas  (eis  in  accidents  from 
burning  charcoal  stoves  in  small  close  rooms,  or  where  there  is  an 
escape  of  coal  gas),  are  due  to  its  entering  into  combination  with  the 
hcemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  thus  hindering  their  oxygen- 
carrying  function.  In  an  atmosphere  containing  both  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gases  which  the 
haemoglobin  will  absorb  varies  with  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
gases.  The  affinity  of  haemoglobin  for  carbon  monoxide  is,  how- 
ever, much  greater  than  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  compound 
formed — carboxyhaemoglobin — is  much  more  stable  than  oxyhaemo- 
globin  is.  If,  therefore,  any  considerable  quantity,  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  present  in  the  air,  the  haemoglobin  will  be  almost  completely 
charged  with  carboxyhaemoglobin,  and  asphyxia  would  fpUow.  If 
the  patient  is  given  pure  oxygen  to  breathe  even  at  a  late  Btage, 
two  things  will  happen: — (1)  The  blood  will  take  up  in  simple 
physical  solution  about  seven  times  as  much  oxygen  as  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  life ;  (2)  as  regards  the 
saturation  of  the  haemoglobin,  the  balance  is  now  in  favour  of  the 
oxygen,  vreak  as  its  affinity  for  haemoglobin  is,  and  the  carbon 
monoxide  gradually  works  its  way  out  of  the  body. 
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Cheyne-Stokes  BeBpiratioii. 

This  is  a  condition  in  wliich  the  breathing  waxes  and  wanes  to  a 
remarkable  degree  (fig.  306).  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  type  of 
respiration  which  is  often  seen  during  sleep  in  perfectly  healthy 
people.  The  condition  was  first  observed  by  the  two  Dublin 
physicians  whose  names  it  bears.  It  may  be  induced  in  normal 
persons  if  they  make  themselves  pant  violently  for  1-2  minutes. 
If  then  respiration  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  there  will  first 
be  a  pause  (apnosa),  then  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  will  be  set  up. 
The  groups  will  become  leas  and  less  distinct,  and  respiration  will 
ultimately  become  normal.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
ia  as  follows : — 

The  panting  causes  an  undue  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  leave 
the  body,  with  the  result  that  the  carbonic  acid  tension  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  tissues  sinks  to  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 
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its  usual  value.  Already  we  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid  is  an 
active  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  centre,  and  its  removal  causes 
respiration  to  cease,  hence  the  apnoea.  But  during  the  apnoeic 
period  the  arterial  blood  becomes  less  and  less  oxygenated,  with  the 
result  that  lactic  acid  formation  (a  constant  result  of  oxygen  want) 
takes  place  in  the  tissues ;  the  lactic  acid,  like  carbouic  acid, 
stimulates  the  respiratory  centre,  which  remains  active  till  the 
advent  of  oxygen  causes  oxidation  of  the  acid;  there  is  then 
another  pause,  and  so  on.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  dependent, 
then,  on  oxygen  want. 

"  If  from  any  cause,  such  as  cerebral  heemorrhage  or  circulatory 
failure,  the  circulation  through  the  respiratory  centre  is  interfered 
with,  or  if  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  interfered  with  by  such  causes 
as  diminished  barometric  pressure  or  pathological  conditions  in 
the  lungs,  the  occurrence  of  periodic  or  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
becomes  easily  intelligible." — (Haldane  and  Douglas). 
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Pathological  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  removed  by 
administratioQ  either  of  oxygen  or  of  carbonic  acid. 

Pembrey  and  Pitts  have  also  taken  tracings  of  the  same  condition 
in  the  hibematii^  dormouse,  hedgehog,  marmot,  and  bat.  In  some 
cases  the  respiration  has  the  typical  Cheyne-Stokes  character,  with  a 
gradual  waxing  and  waning.  In  other  cases  periods  of  respiratory 
activity  alternate  with  periods  of  apnoea,  but  all  the  respiratory 
efibrts  are  about  equal  in  force.  This  is  known  aa  Biot's  respiration, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  illustration  taken  from  a 
hibernating  dormouse. 


rio.  SOT.— Chs]nie.Stok«  mplnUon  In  hibenMCing  dormoase.  The  line  marked  TKi^nClmaiDHcoD^t*- 
Lln«  1  gfrem  tha  tnclDz  of  «  mpintory  group  which  occamd  anct  svsry  SO  Kconda,  the  tenpei*. 
ton  of  the  ulmil  beuig  irC.  On  wirmtng  tbe  kniinal  to  IB'O.  tbs  resplnitary  gnnps  becaiua 
more  frequent  (line  3).    On  wmrmlng  the  inlm^  atlll  ftirthar  It  *H*kan«d,  and  breathing,  at  flnt 

Diabetic  Coma. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  conditions  have  been  considered  which 
depend  upon  the  stimulus  given  to  the  respiratory  centre  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  gases  in  the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  is,  however,  not 
the  only  body  capable  of  affecting  the  respiratory  centre ;  lactic 
acid,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  will  stimulate  it,  and  probably  all  other 
adds  in  solution  will  do  the  same.  If,  therefore,  other  acid  radicals 
are  thrown  into  the  blood,  the  respiration  will  increase  till  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  proportionally  decreased. 
It  is  the  total  concentration  of  such  radicals,  or  rather  of  the 
hydrogen  ions  which  they  carry  in  their  wake,  that  remains  a 
constant  factor.  In  diabetic  coma  other  acids  (e.^.,  hydroxy  butyric) 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  respiration  is  exa^erated  till  only 
a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  remains. 


Ventilation. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  in  conclusion  to  this  very  important 
practical  outcome  of  our  consideration  of  respiration. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  certain  noxious  substances  are 

2  C 
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ordinarily  contained  in  expired  air  which  are  much  more  poisonous 
than  carbonic  acid,  but  more  careful  researches  have  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  If  precautions  be  taken  by  absolute  cleanliness  to 
prevent  admixture  of  the  air  with  exhalations  from  skin,  teeth,  and 
clothes,  the  expired  air  only  contains  one  noxious  substance,  and  that 
is  carbonic  acid. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is,  however,  not  the  rule;  and  the  air  of 
rooms  becomes  stuffy  when  the  amount  of  expired  air  in  them  is  just 
so  much  as  to  raise  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  to  0*1  per  cent. 
An  adult  gives  off  about  0-6  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  and 
if  he  is  supplied  with  1000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  he  will 
add  0*6  to  the  0*4  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  it  alreisuly  contains;  in 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  that  gas  will  be  raised  to  0-1.  An 
hourly  supply  of  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  will  lower  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  to  0-07,  and  of  3000  cubic  feet  to  0-06,  and  this  is 
the  supply  which  is  usually  recommended.  In  order  that  the  air  may 
be  renewed  without  giving  rise  to  draughts,  each  adult  should  be 
allotted  sufficient  space  in  a  room,  at  least  1000  cubic  feet 


CHAPTEE  XXVI 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODT 

The  elements  found  in  the  body  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen^ 
oxygen,  sulphnr,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  chlorine,  iodine,  olicon,  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  iron,  and  occasionaUy  traces 
of  manganese,  copper,  and  lead. 

Of  these,  very  few  occur  in  the  free  state.  Oxygen  (to  a  small 
extent)  and  nitrogen  are  found  dissolved  in  the  blood ;  hydrogen  is 
formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  alimentary  canaL  With  some  few 
exceptions  such  as  these,  the  elements  enumerated  above  are  found 
combined  with  one  another  to  form  compov/nds. 

The  oompotmclB,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  in  physiology, 
the  proximate  principles,  found  in  the  body  are  divided  into — 

(1)  Mineral  or  inorganic  compound& 

(2)  Organic  compounds,  or  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  inorganic  oompounds  present  are  water,  various  acids  (such 
as  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice),  ammonia  (as  in  the  urine), 
and  numerous  salts,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  in  bone,  sodium  chloride 
in  blood  and  urine,  and  many  others. 

The  organic  oompoimda  are  more  numerous ;  they  may  be  sub- 
divided into — 

(Proteins — e,ff„  albumin,  myosin,  casein,  gelatin,  etc. 
Nitrogenous         <  Simpler  nitrogenous  bodies — e.ff.t  lecithin,  urea, 

y    creatine. 

(Fdts — e,ff.9  butter,  fats  of  adipose  tissue. 
Carbohi/drates~~e,g,f  sugar,  starch. 
Simple  organic  bodies— e,g.<,  cholesterin,  lactic 
add. 

The  subdivision  of  the  organic  proximate  principles  into  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  forms  the  starting-point  of  chemical  physiology. 

Carbohydrates. 

The  Carbohydrates  are  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  tissues,  and 
many  of  them  form  important  foods.  Some  carbohydrates  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  or  formed  by  the  animal  organism.    The  most  important 
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of  these  are  glyeogm,  or  animal  starch;  dextrose;  and  lactoee,  or  milk 
sugar. 

The  carbohydrates  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  last-named  elements  being  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  water.  But  this  definition  is 
only  a  rough  one,  and  if  pushed  too  far  would  include  many  substances 
such  as  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  inosite,  which  are  not  carbohydrates. 
Besearch  has  shown  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  simplest 
carbohydrates  is  that  of  an  aldehyde,  or  a  ketone,  and  that  the  more 
complex  carbohydrates  are  condensation  products  of  the  simple  ones. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  understand  the  constitution  of  these 
substances,  it  is  first  necessary  that  we  should  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  aldehyde  and  ketona 

A  primary  alcohol  is  one  in  which  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  and  two 
hydrogen  atoms  are  attached  to  the  same  carbon  atom ;  it,  therefore, 
contains  the  group  CH2OH.  Thus  the  formula  for  common  alcohol 
(primary  ethyl  alcohol)  is 

CHg.CHgOH. 

The  formula  for  the  next  alcohol  of  the  same  series  (primary 
propyl  alcohol)  is 

If  a  primary  alcohol  is  oxidised,  the  first  oxidation  product  is 
called  an  aldehyde  ;  thus  ethyl  alcohol  yields  acetic  aldehyde : — 

CH3.CH0OH   +   O  =  CH3.COH   +   HgO. 

[Bthyl  alcohol.]  [Acetic  aldehyde.] 

The  typical  group  COH  of  the  aldehyde  is  not  stable,  but  is  easily 
oxidisable  to  form  the  group  COOH  (carboxyl),  and  the  compound  so 
formed  is  called  an  acid ;  in  this  way  acetic  aldehyde  forms  acetic 

acid : — 

CHg.COH   +  O   =   CHg.COOH. 

[Acetic  aldehyde.]  [Acetic  acid.] 

The  majority  of  the  simple  sugars  are  aldehydes  of  more  complex 
alcohols  than  this ;  they  are  spoken  of  as  aldoses.  The  readiness  with 
which  aldehydes  are  oxidisable  renders  them  powerful  reducing  agents, 
and  this  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  tests  for  the  sugars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  ketones.  A  secondary  alcohol  is 
one  in  which  the  OH  group  and  one  hydrogen  atom  are  attstched  to  the 
same  carbon  atom ;  thus  secondary  propyl  alcohol  has  the  formula 

CH3 .  CHOH .  CHg. 
Its  typical  group  is  therefore  CHOH.    When  this  is  oxidised,  the 
first  oxidation  product  is  called  a  ketone,  thus : — 

CH-.CHOH.CHg  +   O   =   CH3.CO.CH3  +   HgO. 

[HeooDoary  propyl  alcohoL]  [Propyl  ketone  or  acetone.] 

It  therefore  contains  the  group  CO 

Some  of  the  sugars  are  ketones  of  more  complex  alcohols ;  these 
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are  called  ketases.    The  only  one  of  these  which  is  of  physiological 
interest  is  Isevnlose. 

The  alcohols  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  called  moncUonUe, 
because  they  contain  only  one  OH  group.  Those  which  contain  two 
OH  groups  (such  as  glycol)  are  called  diatomic ;  those  which  contain 
three  OH  groups  (such  as  glycerin)  are  called  triatomic ;  and  so  on. 
The  hexatomic  alcohols  are  those  wUch  contain  six  OH  group&  Three 
of  these  hexatomic  alcohols  with  the  formula  CeH^  (OH)^  are  of 
physiological  interest ;  they  are  isomerides,  and  their  names  are  sorbite, 
mannite,  and  dulcite.  By  careful  oxidation  their  aldehydes  and 
ketones  can  be  obtained ;  these  are  the  simple  sugars ;  thus,  dextrose 
is  the  aldehyde  of  sorbite;  mannose  is  the  aldehyde  of  mannite; 
Isevulose  is  the  ketone  of  mannite ;  and  galactose  is  the  aldehyde  of 
dulcita  These  sugars  all  have  the  empirical  formula  CeHi^Oe.  They 
furnish  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  called  stereochemical 
isomerism ;  that  is,  the  position  of  the  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  in 
space  within  the  sugar  molecule  varies.  The  constitutional  formulse 
of  three  important  simple  sugars  are  shown  below.  The  six  carbon 
atoms  in  each  case  form  an  open  chain,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  atoms  are  linked  to  them  differs. 
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[Dextrose.] 
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[Lsevulose.] 
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[Galactose.] 


By  further  oxidation,  the  sugars  yield  acids  with  various  names. 
If  we  take  such  sugars  as  typical  specimens,  we  see  that  their 
general  formula  is 

and  as  a  general  rule  n = m ;  that  is,  the  nimiber  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
atoms  are  equal  This  number  in  the  case  of  the  sugars  already 
mentioned  is  six.    Hence  they  are  called  Jiexoses, 

Sugars  are  known  to  chemists,  in  which  this  number  is  8,  4,  5,  7,  etc.,  and 
these  are  called  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  heptoses,  etc.  The  majority  of  these 
have  no  physiological  interest  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  a  {>entose 
has  been  obtained  from  the  certain  nucleic  acids  presently  to  be  described  (see  p. 
480)  which  are  contained  in  animal  organs  (pancreas,  liver,  etc.),  and  in  plants 
(for  instance,  yeast).  If  the  pentoses  which  are  found  in  various  plants  are  given 
to  an  animal,  they  are  excreted  in  great  measure  unchanged  in  the  urine. 
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The  hexoaes  are  of  great  physiological  importanca  The  principal 
ones  are  dextrose,  Isevnlose,  and  gakctosa  These  are  call^  numo- 
saccharides. 

Another  important  group  of  sugars  are  called  disaecharidss ; 
these  are  formed  by  what  is  called  condensation ;  that  is,  two  mole- 
cules of  monosaccharide  combine  together  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thus : — 

The  principal  members  of  the  disaccharide  group  are  cane  sugar, 
lactose,  and  maltosa 

If  more  than  two  molecules  of  the  monosaccharide  group  undergo 
a  corresponding  condensation,  we  get  what  are  called  potysaecharidss. 

The  principal  polysaccharides  are  starch,  glycogen,  various  dextrine, 
and  cellulosa  We  may,  therefore,  arrange  the  important  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  hexose  &jnily  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : — 


1.  MonoMOoharidM, 
C.H„0.. 

2.  DisaccharidM, 
CmH„0„. 

8.  Poljsaocharides 
(C.H,oO.)« 

+  Dextrose. 
-  Leevulose. 
+  GaUcto8e. 

+  Cane  sugar. 
+  Lactose. 
+  Maltose. 

+  Starch. 
+  GJycoj^en. 
+  Dextrin. 
Celhilose. 

The  +  and  —  signs  in  the  above  list  indicate  that  the  substances 
to  which  they  are  prefixed  are  dextro-  and  Isevo-rotatory  respectively 
as  r^ards  polarised  light  The  f ormul®  given  in  the  table  are  merely 
empirical ;  the  quantity  n  in  the  starch  group  is  variable  and  often 
large.  The  following  are  the  chief  facts  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
principal  carbohydrate& 

Dextrose,  Glucose,  or  Grape  Sugar. — ^This  carbohydrate  is 
found  in  many  fruits,  honey,  and  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
blood  and  numerous  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  form  of  sugar  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  and  urine 
in  the  disease  known  as  duwetes.  The  aldehyde  constitution  of 
dextrose  ia  evident  from  its  graphic  formula  (p.  405),  the  typical 
group  COH  being  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Dextrose  is  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  in  alcohol  It  is 
crystalline,  but  not  so  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  When  heated  with  strong 
potash  certain  complex  acids  are  formed  which  have  a  yellow  or 
brown  colour.  This  constitutes  Maoris  test  for  sugar.  In  alkaline  solu- 
tions dextrose  reduces  salts  of  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  copper. 
The  reduction  of  cupric  to  cuprous  salts  constitutes  Trommef's  test, 
which  is  performed  as  follows :  put  a  few  drops  of  copper  sulphate 
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into  a  test-tube,  then  eolation  of  dextrose,  and  then  strong  caustic 
potash.  On  adding  the  potash  a  precipitate  is  first  formed  which 
dissolves,  forming  a  blue  solution.  On  boiling  this,  a  yellow  or  red 
precipitate  (cuprous  hydrate  or  oxide)  forms. 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  dextrose  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
picric  acid,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution  due  to  reduction  to  picramic 
acid  is  produced. 

Another  important  property  of  grape  sugar  is  that  under  the 
influence  of  yeast  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  {G^B,fi^=2G^fi+2CO^. 

Dextrose  may  be  estimated  by  the  fermentation  test,  by  the  polar- 
imeter,  and  by  the  use  of  Fehling's  solution.  The  last  method  is  the 
most  importfioit :  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  Trommer's  test, 
and  we  shall  study  it  in  connection  with  diabetic  urina 

Lfisvulose  or  Fructose. — ^When  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  undergoes  a  process  known  as  inversion — i.e,,  it 
takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and 
Isevulosa  The  previously  dextro-rotatory  solution  of  cane  sugar 
then  becomes  Isevo-rotatory,  the  laBvo-rotatory  power  of  the  laevulose 
being  greater  than  the  dextro-rotatory  power  of  the  dextrose  formed. 
Hence  the  term  inversum.  The  same  hydrolytic  change  is  produced 
by  certain  enzymes,  such  as  the  invertase  of  the  intestinal  juice  and 
of  yeast 

The  ketone  constitution  of  Isevulose  is  shown  in  the  graphic 
formula  on  p.  406 ;  the  typical  ketone  group  (CO),  however,  is  not 
at  the  end  of  the  chain.  Pure  Isevulose  can  be  crystallised  with 
difficulty.    It  gives  the  same  general  reactions  as  dextrose. 

Qalaotose  (another  aldehyde,  see  formula,  p.  405)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  or  of  inverting  enzymes  on 
lactosa  It  resembles  dextrose  in  its  action  on  polarised  light,  in 
reducing  cupric  salts  in  Trommer's  test,  and  in  being  directly  ferment- 
able with  yeast  When  oxidised  by  means  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  an 
acid  called  tn/ucie  acid  (CeHjoOg),  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Dextrose  when  treated  in  this  way  yields  an  isomeric  acid 
— i.e.,  an  acid  with  the  same  empirical  formula,  called  saeeharic  add, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Oane  Sugar  is  generally  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  especially  in  the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  mallow,  and 
sugar  mapla  It  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  as  a  food.  It 
undergoes  inversion  in  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  crystalline,  and 
dextro-rotatory.  With  Trommer's  test  it  gives  a  blue  solution,  but 
no  reduction  occurs  in  boiling.  After  inversion  it  is,  of  course, 
strongly  reducing. 

Inversion  may  be  accomplished  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids,  or  by  means  of  inverting  enzymes  such  as  that  occurring  in  the 
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intestinal  juice.  It  then  takes  up  water,  and  is  split  into  equal  parts 
of  dextrose  and  Ifievulosa 

[Oine  sugar.]  [Dextrose.]  [L^TQlofle.] 

With  yeast,  cane  sugar  is  first  inverted  by  means  of  a  special  enzyme 
invertase  secreted  by  the  yeast  cells,  and  then  there  is  an  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  the  monosaccharides  so  formed,  which  is  accomplished 
by  another  enzyme  called  zymase. 

Lactose,  or  Milk  Su^rar,  occurs  in  milk.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  lactation,  or  after 
weaning.  It  is  crystallisable,  dextro-rotatory,  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  other  sugars,  and  has  only  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  It 
gives  Trommer's  test,  but  when  the  reducing  power  is  tested  quanti- 
tatively by  Fehling's  solution  it  is  found  to  be  a  less  powerful  reduc- 
ing agent  than  dextrose,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  10. 

When  hydrolysed  by  similar  agencies  as  those  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  cane  sugar,  it  takes  up  water  and  splits  into  dextrose 
and  galactose. 

^12^22^11     +     ^2^     =     ^^12^6     +     ^6^12^6- 
[Lactose.]  [Dextrose.]  [Galactose.] 

With  yeast  it  is  first  inverted,  and  then  alcohol  is  formed.  This,  how- 
ever, occurs  slowly. 

The  lactic  acid  fermentation  which  occurs  when  milk  turns  sour 
is  brought  about  by  enzymes  secreted  by  certain  micro-organisms, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  yeast  cells.  Putrefactive  bacteria  in 
the  intestine  bring  about  the  same  result.  The  two  stages  of  the 
lactic  acid  fermentation  are  represented  in  the  following  equations  :— 

(1.)  a.H  Oj,  +   H^O  =  4C3H,0.. 

[Lactose.]  [Lactic  acid.] 

(2.)  4C8Hg03   =   2C4H80„   +   4CO2   +   ^^r 

[Lactic  acid.]         [Butyric  acid.] 

Maltose  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  action  of  malt  diastase  on 
starch,  and  is  also  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  substance.  It  is  the  chief  sugar 
•  formed  from  starch  by  the  diastatic  enzymes  contained  in  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular 
crystals,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  It  gives  Trommer's  test ; 
but  its  reducing  power,  as  measured  by  Fehling's  solution,  is  one-third 
less  than  that  of  dextrosa     With  yeast  it  yields  alcohol. 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or,  more  readily,  by  boiling  with 
a  dilute  mineral  acid,  or  by  means  of  an  inverting  enzymes  such  as 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 

^12^22^11   +   ^2^  ==   ^CgHjgOg. 

[Maltose.]  [Dextrose.] 
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Pbenyl-liydTaziiie  Test. — ^The  throe  important  reducing  sugars 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  phjaiologj  aro  dextrose,  lactose,  and 
maltose.  They  may  be  dJsttnguiBhed  by  their  relative  reducing 
powers  on  Fehling's  solution,  or  by  the  characters  of  their  osazonee. 
The  osazone  is  formed  in  each  case  by  adding  phenyl  hydrazine  hydro- 
chloride, and  sodium  acetate,  and  boiling  the  mixture  for  about  half  an 
hour.  In  each  case  the  osazone  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  bright 
oanary-coloured,  needle-like  crystals,  usually  in  buitchee,  which  differ 
in  their  crystalline  form,  melting-point,  and  aolubilitiefi.  Cane  sugar 
does  not  yield  an  osazone. 

Staroli   is  widely  difTused  through  the  Testable  kingdom.     It 
occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  microBcoptc  n-ains,  varying  in  size  and 
appearance,  according  to  their  source.     Each 
consists  of  a  central  spot,  round  which  moro  or 
less  concentric  envelopes  of  starch  proper  oi     i 
gtanulose    alternate  with    layers    of    cellulose.     I  ^ 

Cellulose  has  very  little  digestive  value,   but     ' 
starch  is  a  most  important  food. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water:  it  forma 
an  opalescent  solutioa  in  boiling  water,  which    fio.mb.— oraimofpowto 
if    conoentrated    gelatinises    on    cooling.      Its 
most   charact^stic    reaction    is   the    blue    colour    it   gives  with 
iodina 

On  heating  starch  with  mineral  acids,  dextrose  is  formed.  By  the 
action  of  diastatic  enzymes,  maltose  is  the  chief  end-product  In 
both  cases  dextrin  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process. 

Before  the  formation  of  dextrin  the  starch  solution  loses  its  opal- 
escence, a  substance  called  soluble  starch  being  formed.  This,  like 
native  starch,  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Although  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  starch  is  unknown,  the  formula  for  soluble  starch  is 
probably  5{Gi2^,j„Oig)^  Equations  that  represent  the  formation  of 
sugars  and  dextrins  from  this  aro  very  complex,  and  are  at  present 
only  hypothetical 

Dextrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  intermediate  products  in  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  or  glycogen,  and  two  chief  varieties  are  distin- 
guished : — erythro-dexlrin,  which  gives  a  reddish-brown  colour  with 
iodine;  and  aehroo-dexinn,  which  does  not 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  gummy  and  amorphous,  [t  does  not  give  Trommer's  teat,  nor 
does  it  ferment  with  yeast  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  By  hydrolysing 
agencies  it  is  converted  into  glucose. 

Glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  is  found  in  liver,  muscle,  and  white 
blood- corpuscles.     It  is  also  abundant  in  embryonic  tissues. 

Glycogen  is  a  white  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  water,  but  it 
forms,  like  starch,  an  opalescent  solution.     It  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol 
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and  ether.  It  is  dextro-rotatory.  With  Trammer's  test  it  gives  a 
blue  solution,  but  no  reduction  occurs  on  boiling. 

"With  iodine  it  gives  a  reddish  or  port-wine  colour,  very  similar  to 
that  given  by  erythro-dextrin.  Dextrin  may  be  distingiushed  from 
glycogen  by  (1)  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  clear,  not  an  opdescent,  solu- 
tion with  water ;  and  (2)  it  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate 
as  glycogen  ia  It  is,  however,  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and 
ammonia.  (3)  Glycogen  is  precipitated  by  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
the  dextrins  require  85  per  cent,  or  more.  (4)  It  is  precipitated 
by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate;  erythro-dextrin  is  only 
partially  precipitable  by  this  meana 

Oellulose. — ^This  is  the  colourless  material  of  which  the  cell-walls 
and  woody  fibres  of  plants  are  composed.  By  treatment  with  strong 
mineral  acids  it  is,  like  starch,  converted  into  glucose,  but  with  much 
greater  difficulty.  The  various  digestive  enzymes  have  little  or  no 
action  on  cellulose ;  hence  the  necessity  of  boiling  starch  before  it  is 
taken  as  food.  Boiling  bursts  the  cellulose  envelopes  of  the  starch 
grains,  and  so  allows  the  digestive  juices  to  get  at  the  starch  proper. 
Cellulose  is  found  in  a  few  animals,  as  in  the  outer  investment  of 
the  Tunicates. 

Inosite  was  discovered  by  Scherer  in  1850  as  a  constituent  of 
muscle,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  muscle  sugar.  It  occurs 
also  in  small  quantities  in  other  animal  organs  (liver,  kidney,  etc.), 
and  in  plants  it  is  a  fairly  constant  constituent  of  roots  and  leaves, 
especially  growing  leaves. 

It    has    the    same  molecular  formula    as    the    simple    sugars 

(CqHisOq)'  ^^^  i^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  other  properties  of  these  substances. 
Maquenne  ascertained  that  it  has  the  following  formula — 

HOH 

I 
HOH— C         C—HOH 


HOH— C         C— HOH 

\c/ 


HOH 

which  a  mere  glance  at  will  show  is  very  different  from  those  of  the 
sugars  given  on  p.  405.  For  the  six  carbon  atoms,  instead  of  forming 
an  open  chain,  are  linked  into  a  ring,  as  in  the  benzene  derivatives. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reduced  hexa-oxybenzene.  It  probably  represents 
a  transition  stage  between  the  carbohydrates  and  the  benzene 
compounda  By  a  closing-up  of  the  open  chain  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate molecule  its  formation   from    the  latter  is   theoretically 
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possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  inosite  ring 
would  give  rise  to  an  open  chain,  and  it  has  indeed  been  found 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  from  inosite  by  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria. 

The  FatB. 

Fat  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  many  animal  tissuea  It  is, 
however,  found  in  large  quantities  in  three  situations,  viz.,  marrow, 
adipose  tissue,  and  milk. 

The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  of  adipose  tissue  are  fluid  during  life, 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  (37*'  C,  or  99°  F.)  being  con- 
siderably above  the  melting-point  (25''  C.)  of  the  mixture  of  the  fats 
found  there.  These  fats  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  jDoZmt^m, 
stearin,  ax^d  olein.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  chemical  com- 
position and  in  certain  physical  characters,  such  as  melting-point  and 
solubilities.  Olein  solidifies  at  —  S''  C,  palmitin  at  46°  C,  and  stearin 
at  53-65°  C.  It  is  thus  olein  which  holds  the  other  two  dissolved  at 
the  body  temperature.  Fats  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Ohemioal  Ctonstitution  of  tbe  Fate. — ^The  fats  are  compounds  of 
fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  and  may  be  termed  glyc&rides  or  glyceric 
ethers. 

The  fatty  acids  form  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  monatomic 
alcohols  by  oxidation.  Thus,  to  take  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  CjHqO, 
the  first  stage  in  oxidation  is  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  alddiyde,  C2H4O ;  on  further  oxidation  an  atom  of  oxygen  is 
added  to  form  acetic  acid,  C^H^Oj. 

A  similar  acid  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  other  alcohols, 
thus: — 

From  methyl  alcohol  CH,.HO,  fonnic     acid     H.C:OOH  is  obtained, 

ethyl         „  C2He.HO,  acetic        „    CH,.CX)OH 

propyl       „  CsHt-HO,  propionic  „  C2He.CX)OH 

bntyl        „  C4Hi.HO,  butyric      „  C,H7.CXX)H 

amyl         „  CjHn.HO,  valeric       ,,  C.Hi.C:OOH 

hei^l        „  C8Hi9.HO,  caproic     ,,  C,Hu.COOH 

and  80  on. 

Or  in  general  terms: — 

From  the  alcohol  with  formula  C^Hsh+i-HO,  the  acid  with 
formula  C»-iH2n-i.C00H  is  obtained.  The  sixteenth  term  of  this 
series  has  the  formula  C15H81.COOH,  and  is  called  palmitic  acid; 
the  eighteenth  has  the  formula  CirHss-COOH,  and  is  called  stearic 
aoid.  Each  acid,  as  will  be  seen,  consists  of  a  radical,  Cn-iH2n-.iC0, 
united  to  hydroxyl  (OH). 

Oleic  aoid,  however,  is  not  a  member  of  this  series,  but  belongs 
to  a  somewhat  similar  series  known  as  the  acrylie  series,  of  which 
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the  general  fonnula  is  C»_iH2»_8.COOH.  It  is  the  eighteenth  term 
of  the  series,  and  its  fonnula  is  CnHss-COOH. 

The  first  member  of  the  group  of  alcohols  from  which  this  acrylic  series  of 
acids  is  obUined  is  called  alM  alcohol  (CH2tCH.CH.OH);  the  aldehyde  of 
this  is  acrolein  (CHjtCH.CHO^,  and  the  formula  for  the  acid  (acrylic  acid)  is 
CH2:CH.COOH«  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by 
two  valencies,  and  these  bodies  are  therefore  unsaturated  ;  they  are  unstable  and 
are  prone  to  undergo  by  uniting  with  another  element  a  conversion  into  bodies  in 
which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  only  one  bond.  This  accounts  for  their 
reducing  action,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  colour  reactions  with  osmic  acid 
and  SuojEm  III.  (red  coloration)  are  due.  Fat  which  contains  any  member  of  the 
acryh'c  series,  such  as  oleic  acid,  blackens  osmic  acid,  by  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
(black)  oxide.    The  fats  palmil^n  and  stearin  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

Olyoerin  or  Glycerol  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  CsH5(H0)s — ie.,  three 

atoms  of  hydroxyl  united  to  a  radical  glyceryl  (C3H5).    The  hydrogen 

in  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is  replaceable  by  other  organic  radicals.    As 

an  example,  take  the  radical  of  acetic  acid  called  acetyl  (CH3.CO). 

The  following  formulae  represent  the  derivatives  that  can  be  obtained 

by  replacing  one,  two,  or  all  three  hydi'oxyl  hydrogen  atoms  in  this 

way: — 

rOH  fOH  fOH  ro.CH5.co 

CjHb  oh    C3HJ  OH  C3HJ  O.CH3.CO    C3H5J  O.CH,.CO 

iOH  io.CH3.CO  io.CH^CO  io.CH3.CO 

[Glycerin.]  [Monoacetin.]  [Diacetin.]  [Triacetin.] 

Triacetin  is  a  type  of  a  neutral  fat;  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  tristearin,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein 
respectively.  Each  consists  of  glycerin  in  which  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyls  are  replaced  by  radicals  of  the  fatty  acid. 
This  is  represented  in  the  following  f ormulaB : — 

Acid,  RadicaL                                       Fat, 

Pahnitic  acid  CijHji.COOH  Pahnityl  Ci6H„.C0  Pahnitin  CsHjfOCijHji.COl 

Stearic  acid    C17HS5.COOH  Stearyl    C,7H35.CO  Stearin    C,H20C,7H,b.COJ 

Oleic  acid      C17H33.COOH  Oleyl       C17H38.CO  Olein       C,h20C,7H,3.C0] 

Deoomposition  Products  of  the  Fate. — The  fats  split  up  into 
the  substances  out  of  which  they  are  built  up. 

Under  the  influence  of  superheated  steam,  mineral  acids,  and  in 
the  body  by  means  of  certain  enzymes  (for  instance,  the  fat-splitting 
enzyme,  lipase,  of  the  pancreatic  juice),  a  fat  combines  with  water 
and  splits  into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid.  The  following  equa- 
tion represents  what  occurs  in  a  fat,  teiking  tripalmitin  as  an 
example : — 

C3H,(O.C,5H3jCO)3  +   3H,0   =   C3H,(OH)3  +   3C,,H3,CO.OH. 

[Tripalmitin— a  fat.]  [Glycerin.]  [Palmitic  acid—a 

fktty  acid.] 

In  the  process  of  saponification  much  the  same  sort  of  reaction 
occurs,  the  final  products  being  glycerin  and  a  compound  of  the  base 
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with  the  fattj  acid  which  is  called  a  Map.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
potassium  hydrate  is  used ;  we  get — 

C^H^(p.(\^H^^CO\  +  3KH0   =   C8H5(OH)3  +  Sq^HgjCO.OK. 

[TripAlmitin— a  Ikt.]  [Olyoerin.]  [Potassium  palmiUte— 

a  soap.] 

Ehiiiilflifloation. — ^Another  change  that  fats  undergo  in  the  body 
is  very  different  from  saponification.  It  is  a  physical  not  a  chemical 
change ;  the  fat  is  broken  up  into  very  smaU  globules,  such  as  are 
seen  in  the  natural  emulsion — milk. 

The  Proteins. 

The  proteins  are  the  most  important  substances  that  occur  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  protein  metabolism  is,  as  already 
noted  (p.  6),  the  most  characteristic  sign  of  life. 

They  are  highly  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition  or  in 
solution  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  different  members  of 
the  group  present  great  similarities,  for  instance,  in  the  heaviness  of 
their  molecules,  and  in  giving  certain  colour  tests  we  shall  be  describ- 
ing presently ;  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  differences 
between  the  various  proteins. 

The  proteins  in  the  food  form  the  source  of  the  proteins  in  the 
body  tisslies,  but  the  latter  are  usually  different  in  composition  from 
the  former.  The  food  proteins  are  in  the  process  of  digestion  broken 
up  into  simpler  substances,  usually  called  cleavage  productSy  and  it  is 
from  these  that  the  body  cells  reconstruct  the  proteins  peculiar  to 
themselves.  As  a  restdt  of  katabolic  processes  in  the  body,  the 
proteins  are  finally  again  broken  down,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
sulphuric  acid  (combined  as  stdphates),  urea,  and  creatinine  being 
the  principal  final  products  which  are  discharged  in  the  urine  and 
other  excretions.  The  substances  intermediate  between  the  proteins 
and  these  final  katabolites  will  be  discussed  under  urine. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  different  the  proteins  are 
even  in  elementaxy  composition.  Hoppe-Seyler  many  years  ago  gave 
the  variations  in  percentage  composition  as  follows : — 

C  H         N  S  O 

From 51-5        6*9        16-2        0-3        20*9 

To 64-5        7-8        17-0        2-0        28*5 

Recent  research  has  since  shown  that  the  variations  are  even  greater 
than  those  given  by  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Differences  are  also  seen  when  the  cleavage  products  are  separ- 
ated and  estimated.  These  differ  both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  are  substances  which  are  termed  amino-acids. 
Emil  Fischer  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
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direotaon,  coDsideTB  that  the  proteiiui  are  linkages  of  a  ereater  or 
lesser  number  of  these  amino-acids,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  future  bis  work  will  result  in  an  actual  synthesis  of  the  protein 
molecule,  and  with  that  will  come  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
constitution. 

When  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  down  in  laboratory 
processes,  or  by  the  digestive  enzymes  which  occur  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  essential  change  is  due  to  what  is  called  hydrolysis ; 
that  is,  the  molecule  unites  with  water  and  then  breaks  up  into 
smaller  molecules.  The  early  cleavage  products,  which  are  called 
proteoses,  retain  many  of  the  characters  of  the  original  protein,  and 
the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  peptones,  which  come 
next  iQ  order  of  formation.  The  peptones,  in  their  turn,  are 
decomposed  into  short  linkages  of  amino-acids,  which  are  called 
polypeptides,  and  finally  the  individual  amino-acids  are  obtained 
separated  from  each  other. 

What  we  have  already  learnt  about  the  fatty  acids  will  help  us 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  an  amino-acid. 

If  we  take  acetic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  fatty 
acids,  we  see  that  its  formula  is 

CHg .  COOH. 

If  one  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CH3  group  is  replaced 
by  NHg,  we  get  a  substance  which  has  the  formula 

CH2 .  NHj .  COOH. 

The  combination  NHg,  which  has  stepped  in,  is  C€tlled  the  amino- 
group,  and  the  new  substance  now  formed  is  called  amino-acetic 
acid ;  it  is  also  termed  £:lyoine  or  glycocolL 

We  may  take  another  example  from  another  fatty  acid.  Pro- 
pionic acid  is  C2H5 .  COOH ;  if  we  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by 
the  amino-poup  as  before,  we  obtain  C2H4 .  NHg .  COOH,  which  is 
amino-propionic  acid  or  alanine. 

If  instead  of  propionic  we  take  hydroxy-propionic  acid,  its  amino- 
derivative  (amino-hydroxy-propionic  acid)  is  termed  serine. 

A  fourth  amino-acid  is  similarly  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
the  NH2  into  valeric  acid  C4H9.COOH.  Amino-valeric  acid 
C4H8 .  NH2 .  COOH  is  called  Valine. 

Going  to  the  next  fatty  acid  in  the  series,  caproic  acid 
C5H11 .  COOH,  we  obtain  from  it  in  an  exactly  similar  way, 
CgH^o  *  ^^2  *  COOH,  which  is  amino-caproic  acid  or  leucine. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  the  amino-group  is  linked,  a  large  number  of 
isomeric  amino-caproic  acids,  all  with  the  same  empurical  formula,  are  Uieoretically 
possible.  Many  of  these  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  amino-caproic  add  called  leucine,  formed  by  hydrolysis  from  proteins,  is 
Uie  IflBYO-rotatory  variety,  and  should  be  more  accurately  named  o^mino^obotyl- 


OH.  xztl]  ahiho-acids 
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All  the  five  amino-acidB  mentioned  (glycine,  alanine,  serine,  valine, 
and  leucine)  are  found  among  the  final  products  of  most  proteins. 

A  second  group  of  ammo-acids  is  obtained  from  fatty  acids, 
which  contain  two  carbozyl  (COOH)  groups  in  their  molecules. 
The  most  important  of  the  amino-derivatives  obtained  fiom  these 
dicarbozylic  acids  are : — 

AminO'Succinamic  acid  (aaparagine), 
Amino- succinic  acid  (aspartic  acid), 
AminO'pyro tartaric  acid  (glutamic  acid). 
The  third  group  of  amino-acids  is  a  very  important  one ;  these 
are  termed  the  aTtymatic  amino-acids ;  that  is,  amino-acids  united  to 
the  benzene  ring,  and  of  these  we  will  mention  three,  namely,  phenyl- 
alanine, tyrosine,  and  a  nearly  related  substance  called  tryptophane. 
Phenyl-alanine  is  alanine  or  amino-propionic  acid  in  which  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl  (CgHA 
Propionic  acid  has  the  formula  OjB.g .  COOH. 
Alanine  (amino-propionic  acid)  is  CjEjUHg .  COOH. 
Phenyl-alanine  is  CjHg .  C^B.^ .  NHj .  COOH. 
The  formula  of  phenyl-alanine  may  also  be  written  another  way. 
The  graphic  formula  of  benzene  (CgH^)  is : — 
H 
I 
H— C-^     ^C— H 


„-i 


I 
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If  the  H  placed  lowermost  in  the  above  formula  is  replaced  bj 
CHgCH .  NHjj .  COOH,  we  obtain  the  formula  of  phenyl-alanine : — 


CHg .  CHNH3COOH 

the  remainder  of  the  benzene  ring,  which  is  unaltered,  being  repre- 
sented as  usual  by  a  simple  hexagon. 

Tyrosine  is  a  b'ttle  more  complicated;  it  is  oxyphenjl-alanine; 
that  is,  instead  of  phenyl  (C^Hg)  in  the  formula  of  phenyl-alanine, 
we  have  now  oxyphenyl  (CgH^ .  OH) ;  this  gives  us 

C2H3.  (C^H^ .  0H)NH2  .  COOH 

as  the  formula  for  tyrosine  written  one  way,  or 

HO 
/\ 


CH2 .  CHNH2 .  COOH 

when  written  in  the  other  way.    Tyrosine  crystallises  in  collections 
of  very  fine  needles  (see  fig.  309). 

Tryptophane  is  more  complex  still ;  it  is  indole  amino-propionic 
acid :  that  is,  conino-propionic  acid  united  to  another  ringed  deriva- 
tive called  indole.  Tryptophane  is  the  portion  of  the  protein 
molecule  which  is  the  parent  substance  of  two  evil-smelling  products 
of  protein  decomposition  called  indole  and  scatole  or  methyl  indole. 
Indole  is  a  combination  of  the  benzene  and  pyrrol  rings  as  shown 
below : — 


HC 


/ 


CH 


/ 


HC\ 


CH 


\ 
CH 


C\/ 


/CH 


Tryptophane  is  the  radical  in  the  protein  molecule  which  is 
responsible  for  the  colour  test  called  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases,  there  is  only  one  replacement  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  NHg;  hence  they  may  be  all  grouped  together 
as  mono-amino-adds. 

Passing  to  the  next  stage  in  complexity,  we  come  to  another  group 
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of  amino-acids  which  afe. called  (2mmt7u>-acids ;  that  is,  fatty  acids  in 
which  two  hjdrogeu  atoms  are  replaced  by  NHg  groups.  Of  these  we 
may  particularly  mention  lysine,  ornithine,  arginine,  and  histidine. 

Lysine  is  diainino-caproic  acid.  Caproic  acid  is  CgHi^.COOH. 
Mono-amino-caproic  acid  or  leucine,  we  have  already  learnt,  is 
CgHi^ .  NHg .  COOH.  Lysine  or  diamino-caproic  acid  is  C5H9. 
(NH,)2.C00H. 

Ornithine  is  diamino-valeric  acid,  and  the  following  formulae 
will  show  its  relationship  to  its  parent  fatty  acid — 

GJigGOOB.  is  valeric  acid. 

G^BL>j(SBi^\COO'H.  is  diamino-valeric  acid  or  ornithine. 

Arginine  is  a  sopiewhat  more  complex  substance,  which  contains 
the  ornithine  radical.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  substances  as 
creatine,  another  important  cleavage  product  of  the  protein  molecule. 
Creatine  is  methyl-guanidine  acetic  acid,  and  has  the  formula 


— N(CH3)CH2.COOH 


On  boiling  it  with  baryta  water,  it  takes  up  water  (H^O)  and  splits  at 
the  dotted  line  into  urea  {COiKH^)^)  and  sarcosine,  as  shown  below. 


H2N> 

>C— O 


NH.CHj.CHjj.COOH 


[Urea.]  [Sarcosine  or  MeUiyl-glyoine.] 

Arginine  splits  in  a  similar  way,  urea  being  split  off  on  the  left, 
and  ornithine  instead  of  sarcosine  on  the  right.  Arginine  is,  there^- 
fore,  a  compound  of  ornithine  with  a  urea  group. 

Histidine,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  diamino-acid,  is  a 
diazine  derivative  (imidazole  -  amino  -  propionic  acid),  and  so  may 
be  included  in  the  same  group. 

These  substances  we  have  spoken  of  as  acids,  but  they  may  also 
play  the  part  of  bases,  for  the  introduction  of  a  second  amino-group 
mto  the  fatty  acid  molecules  confers  upon  them  basic  properties. 
The  three  substances. 


Lysine 

^6^14^2^2 

Arginine 

•        C,H„N,0, 

Histidine 

-        C,H,N,0, 

are  in  fact  often  called  the  kexone  baseSy  because  each  of  them 
contains  6  atoms  of  carbon,  as  the  above  empirical  formula  show. 

2  D 
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CTsUne  is  a  complex  diamino-acid  in  which  sulphur  is  present, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  molecule 
is  contained. 

In  addition  to  all  these  numerous  amino-acids  there  are  other 
cleavage  products,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  proline 
and  amnionia.  In  the  case  of  the  nucleo-proteins  the  nuclein 
component  yields  in  addition  what  are  known  as  purine  and 
pyrimidine  bases.  (See  further  under  nucleic  acid,  p.  428,  also 
under  uric  acid,  Chapter  XXXVII.) 

Proline  and  the  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  are  all  derivatives 
of  rings  which  remind  one  of  the  benzene  ring,  except  that  nitrogen 
is  included  in  the  ring  formation ;  such  rings  are  termed  heterocyclic. 
Thus  proline  (pjrrrofidine-carboxylic  acid)  is  a  derivative  of  the 
pyrrol  ring,  and  its  formula  is  given  below.  Cytosine  is  one  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  pyrimidine  ring,  and  hypoxanthine  (or  oxypurine) 
is  given  below  as  an  example  of  the  purine  bases. 

HgC— CHj  HN--C.NH2        H— N— C=0 


HX    CH.COOH  OC    CH  H— C    C— NHv 

\/                                   I       II                           II      I'  >H 

N  HN— CH  N— C N^ 

I  [Cytotlue  or  amino*  [HypoxAiitbine.] 

TV  ozypyrimldine.] 

[Proline.] 

Our  list  now  represents  the  principal  groups  of  chemical  nuclei 
united  together  in  the  protein  molecule,  and  its  length  makes  one 
realise  the  complicated  nature  of  that  molecule  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  its  investigation.  We  may  put  the  problem  another 
way.  In  the  simple  sugars,  with  six  atoms  of  carbon,  there  are  as 
many  as  thirty-six  different  ways  in  which  the  atomic  groups  may 
be  linked  up ;  the  formulse  on  p.  405  give  only  three  of  these  which 
represent  the  structure  of  dextrose,  Invulose,  and  galactose ;  but  the 
mcgority  of  the  remainder  have  also  been  prepared  by  chemists.  The 
molecule  of  albumin  has  at  least  700  carbon  atoms,  so  the  possiUe 
combinations  and  permutations  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 

The  workers  in  Fischer's  laboratory  are  steadily  working  through 
the  various  known  proteins,  taking  them  to  pieces  and  identifying 
and  estimating  the  fragment&  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  the 
readers  of  this  book  with  anything  more  than  a  sample  of  tiioir 
results,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  in  a  brief  table  (see  page 
419)  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  the  cleavage  products  of  a 
few  protein&    The  numbers  given  are  percentages. 

Such  numbers,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  differences  between 
the  proteins.    There  are  several  blanks  left,  on  account  of  no  accurate 
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estimations  having  yet  been  mada  Where  the  sign  +  occurs,  the 
substance  in  question  has  been  proved  to  be  present,  but  not  yet 
determined  quantitatively.  Among  the  more  striking  points  brought 
out  are : — 

1.  The  absence  of  glycine  from  albumins. 

2.  The  high  percentage  of  glycine  in  gelatin. 

3.  The  absence  of  tyrosine  and  tryptophane  in  gelatin. 

4.  The  high  percentage  of    the    sulphur-containing    substancio 
(cystine)  in  keratin. 

5.  The  high  percentage  of  glutamic  acid  in  vegetable  proteins. 


Glycine     -, 
Leucine     . 
Glutamic  acid 
Tyrofllie   . 
Aiginine  . 
T]ypto|>hane 

Cystine 


a 


0 
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77 
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0 
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0 
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Emil  Fischer,  Abderhalden,  T.  B.  Osborne,  Levene,  and  others  are 
attempting  to  make  such  a  list  complete,  and  month  by  month  the 
details  are  being  filled  in.  Fischer  has  also  tried  to  discover  the 
way  in  which  the  amino-acids  are  linked  together  into  groups ;  and 
the  culmination  of  his  work  will  be  the  discovery  of  the  way  in 
which  such  groups  are  linked  together  to  form  the  protein  molecula 
The  last  stage  he  has  not  yet  reached,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  progress  he  has  made  in  ascertaining  how  the  amino-acids 
are  linked  together  into  groups. 

The  groups  he  terms  peptides  or  polypeptides  ;  many  of  these  have 
been  made  synthetically  in  his  laboratory,  and  so  the  synthesis  of  the 
protein  molecule  is  foreshadowed. 

We  may  take  as  our  examples  of  the  peptides  some  of  the  simplest, 
and  may  write  the  formulas  of  a  few  amino-acids  as  follows : — 

NHj .  CHg .  COOH         Glycine 
NH2  .  CgH^ .  COOH       Alanine 


NHg  .  C^H^Q .  COOH      Leucine 


or  in  general  terms 


HNH  .  R .  COOH. 
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Two  amino-acids  are  linked  together  as  shown  in  the  following 
formula : — 


HNH  .  R .  CO 


OH.HiNH.R.COOH 


What  happens  is  that  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  of  the  darboxyl  (COOH) 
group  of  one  acid  unites  with  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
amino  (HNH)  group,  and  water  is  thus  formed,  as  shown  within  the 
dotted  lines :  tUs  is  eliminated  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  closes  up. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  dipeptide.  The  names  glycyl,  alanyl,  leucyl, 
etc.,  are  given  by  Fischer  to  the  NHj .  B .  CO  groups  which  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  the  next  NH2  group.  Thus  glycyl-glycine,  glycyl- 
leucine,  leucyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucine,  and  numerous  other  combina- 
tions are  obtained.  If  the  same  operation  is  repeated  we  obtain 
tripeptides  (leucyl-glvcyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucyl-tyrosine,  etc);  then 
come  the  tetrapeptides,  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  by  couplmg  the 
chains  sufiQciently  often  and  in  appropriate  order,  Fischer  has  already 
obtained  substances  which  give  some  of  the  reactions  of  peptone. 

Hatuunann  s  Method. — This  is  a  short  and  trustworthy  procedure,  by  which 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  nitrogen  distribution  in  tne  protein  molecule 
is  ascertained. 

It  is  shortly  as  follows : — The  whole  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is  estimated  by 
Kjeldahl's  method.  A  weighed  amount  is  then  hydrolysed  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  the  deavage  products  are  separated  into  three  classes  and 
the  nitrogen  estimated  in  each,  as — 

1.  Ammonia  nitrogen.  Tliis  comprises  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  molecule 
which  is  easily  split  off  as  ammonia,  and  is  determined  by  distilling  off  the 
ammonia  with  magnesia. 

2.  Diamino-Ni.  The  fluid,  free  from  ammonia,  is  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  precipitate  determined.  This 
represents  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamtno-acids  (lysine,  arginine,  etc.). 

3.  Mono-aminon!^  is  then  estimated  in  the  residual  fluid. 

The  method  has  proved  useful  for  the  differentiation  of  proteins,  and  interest- 
ing deductions  as  to  their  food  value  has  been  drawn  firom  its  results. 

Solubilities. — The  proteins  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Some  are  soluble  in  water,*  others  insoluble.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
soluble  in  weak  saline  solutions.  Some  are  insoluble,  others  soluble 
in  concentrated  saline  soliltions. 

All  proteins  are  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  concentrated 
mineral  acids  and  alkalis.  Such  treatment,  however,  decomposes  as 
well  as  dissolves  the  protein.  Proteins  are  also  soluble  in  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices ;  but  here,  again,  thej  imdergo  a  change,  as  we  have 
already  seen. 

Heat  Coagulation. — ^Most  native  proteins,  such  as  white  of  egg, 

*  The  proteins  are  not  truly  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  eolloidal 
solution,  a  condition  intermediate  between  true  solution  and  suspension.  Many  of 
their  properties  are  due  to  this  fact 
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are  rendffl«d  inscduble  when  their  solutions  are  heated.  The  tempera- 
ture of  heat  coagulation  differs  in  different  proteins;  thus  myoeinogen' 
and  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  66°  C,  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin 
at  abont  75°  0. 

Th4  proteins  which  are  coagulated  by  heat  come  mainly  under  two 
classes :  the  albvmins  and  the  globulint.  These  differ  in  solubility ; 
the  albumins  are  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  true  globulins  require 
saltB  to  hold  them  in  solution. 

IndUTuHlUllty. — The  proteins  (peptones  excepted)  belong  to  the 
otaas  of  substances  called  eoUoidt  by  Thomas  Graham ;  that  is,  they 
pass  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  through 
animal  membranea     In  the  construction  of 
dialysers,  -v^etable  parchment  ia  laigely 
used. 

Proteins  may  thus  be  separated  from 
difTuaible  {crystalloid)  substances  such  as 
salts,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious  ona  If 
some  serum  or  white  of  ^g  is  placed  in  a 
dialyser  (fig.  310)  and  distilled  water  out- 
side, the  greater  amount  of  the  salte  passes 
into  the  water  through  the  membrane  and 
is  replaced  by  water;  the  two  proteins 
albumin  and  globulin  remain  inside;  the 
globulin  is,  however,  precipitated,  as  the 
salts  which  previously  kept  it  in  solution 
are  removed. 

CrrstalllBRtlon. — Htemoglobin,  the  red 
pigment  of  the  blood,  is  a  protein  substance 

and  is  crystallisable  (for  further  details,  p,^  ,io -w^™,  m.d.  of .  i»b. 
see  The  Blood,  Chapter  XXVIL).  Like  or  puchmmt  i«p«-,  .nupwidad 
other  proteins  it  has  an  enormously  lan^e  [J  J^HSi^S^''  *'^'*  "**" 
molecule ;    though  crystalline,  it  is  not 

crystalloid  in  Graham's  sense  of  that  term.  Blood  pigment,  however, 
is  not  the  only  crystallisable  protein.  Long  ago  crystals  of  protein 
(globulin  or  vitellin)  were  observed  in  the  aleurone  grains  of  many 
seeds,  and  is  the  somewhat  similar  granules  occurring  in  the  egg-yolk 
of  some  SsheB  and  amphibians.  By  appropriate  methods  these  have 
been  separated  and  recrystallised.  Further,  e^  albumin  itself  has 
been  crystallised.  If  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  globulin 
present  is  precipitated  and  is  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is 
now  allowed  to  remain  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
as  it  becomes  more  concentrated  from  evaporation,  minute  spheroidal 
globules  and  finally  minute  needles,  either  abrogated  or  separate, 
make  their  appearance  (Hofmeistor).    OrTstalUsation  is  more  rapid  if 
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a  little  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (Hopkins).  Serum  albumin 
(£rom  some  animals)  has  also  been  similarly  crystallised  (Giirber). 

Action  on  Polarised  Ught. — ^All  proteins  are  kevo-rotatory,  the 
amount  of  rotation  varying  with  individual  proteina  Several  of  the 
conjugated  proteins,  e.g.,  hssmoglobin  and  nucleo-proteins,  are  dextro- 
rotatory, though  their  protein  coinponents  are  IsBVo-rotatory  (Gam^ee). 

OoloxLP  Reactlona. — ^The  principal  colour  reactions  by  wnich 
proteins  are  recognised  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  xaTUho-prateie  reaction;  if  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  protein  such  as  white  of  egg,  the  result 
is  a   white  precipitate;   this  and    the  surrounding  liquid  become 

irellow  on  boiling  and  are  turned  orance  by  ammonia.  The  pre- 
iminary  white  precipitate  is  not  given  by  certain  proteins  such  as 
peptones;  but  the  colours  are  the  sama  The  colour  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  nitro-derivatives  from  the  aromatic  portion  of  the 
protein  molecule. 

(2)  MUlan's  reaction.  Millon's  reagent  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
and  merourous  nitrate  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  This  gives  a 
white  precipitate  which  is  turned  brick-red  on  boiling.  This  reaction 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  tyrosine  radical. 

(3)  Copper  sulphate  (Hose's  or  PiotrowskSs)  test.  A  trace  of  copper 
sulphate  and  excess  of  strong  caustic  potash  give  with  most  proteins 
a  violet  solution.  Proteoses  and  peptones,  however,  give  a  rose-red 
colour  instead;  this  same  colour  is  eiven  by  the  substance  called 
bifwret;  hence  the  test  is  generally  ccdled  the  biv/ret  reaction.  This 
name  does  not  imply  that  biuret  is  present  in  protein;  but  both 
protein  and  biuret  give  the  reaction  because  they  possess  a  common 
radical,  namely,  two  CONHj  groups  linked  to  a  carbon  or  nitrogen 
atom,  or  to  one  another.  The  native  proteins  give  a  violet  colour, 
because  the  red  tint  of  the  copper  compound  with  the  biuret  group 
is  mixed  with  another  copper  compound  with  a  blue  colour. 

Biuret  is  formed  by  heating  solid  urea ;  ammonia  passes  off  and  leaves  biuret, 
thus : — 

2CON2H4    =    C2O2N3H5    +    NH3. 

[Urea.]  [Biuret.]  [AmmonU.] ' 

(4)  Adamkietvicz  reaction.*  When  a  solution  of  protein  is  mixed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde,  and  then  excess  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  an  intense  violet  colour  is  obtained.  TUs 
is  due  te  the  tryptophane  radical 

Precipltants  of  Proteins. — Solutions  of  most  proteins  are  pre- 
cipitated by: — 
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Strong  acids  such  as  nitric  acid;  picric  acid,  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide ;  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  a  neutral  salt  such 
as  sodium  sulphate,  when  these  are  boiled  with  the  protein  solution ; 
salta  of  the  heavj  metals  such  as  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride, 
lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  etc.;  tannin;  alcohol;  saturation  with 
certain  neutral  salts  such  as  ammonium  sulphata 

It  is  necessary  that  the  words  coagulation  and  precipitation  should 
in  connection  with  proteins  be  carefully  distingidshed.  The  term 
eoagtUcUion  is  used  when  an  insoluble  protein  (coagulated  protein)  is 
formed  from  a  soluble  one.    This  may  occur : 

1.  When  a  protein  is  heated — Jieat  coagulation  ; 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme;  for  instance,  when  a 
curd  is  formed  in  milk  by  rennet  or  a  clot  in  shed  blood  by  the  fibrin 
ferment — eivvyme  coagtUcUion  ; 

3.  When  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
certain  reagents  (nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  tannin,  etc.). 

There  are,  however,  other  precipitants  of  proteins  in  which  the 
precipitate  formed  is  readily  soluble  in  suitable  reagents  such  as  saline 
solutions,  and  the  protein  continues  to  show  its  typical  reactions. 
This  is  not  coagulation.  Such  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  satura- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate.  Certain  proteins,  called  globulins, 
are  more  readily  precipitated  by  such  means  than  others.  Thus, 
serum  globulin  is  precipitated  by  half-saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  Full  saturation  with  ammonium  sidphate  precipitates  all 
proteins  but  peptona  The  globulins  are  precipitated  by  certain 
salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate,  which  do 
not  precipitate  the  albumina  This  method  of  precipitation  is  called 
"  salting  out." 

The  precipitation  produced  by  alcohol  is  peculiar  in  that  after  a 
time  it  becomes  a  coagulation.  Protein  fireshly  precipitated  by 
alcohol  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  saline  media ;  but  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  under  alcohol  it  becomes  more  and 
more  insolubla  Albiunins  and  globulins  are  most  readily  rendered 
insoluble  by  this  method ;  proteoses  and  peptones  are  never  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  alcohol  This  fact  is  of  value  in  the 
separation  of  these  proteins  from  othera 

Classification  of  Proteins. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins,  which  is  slowly 
progressing  under  Emil  Fischer's  leadership,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time 
enable  us  to  give  a  classification  of  these  substances  on  a  strictly 
chemical  bsisis.  The  following  classification  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  one,  which,  while  it  retains  the  old 
familiar  names  as  far  as  possible,  yet  attempts  also  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  new  ideas. 
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The  classes  of  animal  proteins,  then,  b^inning  with  the  simplest, 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Protamines.  6.  Phospho-proteins. 

2.  Histones.  7.  Conjugated  proteins. 

3.  Albumins.  L  Chromo-proteina 

4.  Globulins.  ii  Gluco-proteins. 

5.  Sclero-proteins.  iii  Nucleo-proteins. 

1.  The  Protamines. 

These  substances  are  obtainable  from  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
of  certain  fishes,  where  they  occur  in  combination  with  nuclein. 
Kossel's  view  that  they  are  the  simplest  proteins  in  nature  has  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  they  give  such  typical  protein  reactions 
as  the  copper  sulphate  test  (Rose's  or  Piotrowski's  reaction).  On 
hydrolytic  decomposition  they  first  yield  substances  of  smaller 
molecular  weight  analogous  to  the  peptones  which  are  called  protones, 
and  then  they  split  up  into  amino-acids.  The  number  of  resulting 
amino-acids  is  small  as  compared  with  other  proteins,  hence  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  simple  proteins  is  confirmed.  Notable 
among  their  decomposition  products  are  the  diamino-acids  or  hexone 
bases,  especially  arginine. 

The  protamines  differ  in  their  composition  according  to  their 
source,  and  yield  these  products  in  different  proportions. 

Salmine  (from  the  salmon  roe)  and  elvpetm  (from  the  herring  roe)  appear  to  be 
identical,  and  have  the  eippirical  formula  CmH^Nj^Oe ;  its  principal  decomposi- 
tion product  is  arginine,  but  amino-valeric  ada  ana  a  small  quantity  of  serine  and 
poline  are  also  found.  Sturins  (from  the  sturgeon)  yields  the  same  products  with 
lysine  and  histidine  in  addition.  With  one  exception,  the  protamines  yield  no 
aromatic  amino-acids.  The  exception  is  eychptertM  (from  OyclopUnu  Munptu) ; 
this  substance  is  thus  an  important  chemical  link  between  the  other  protamines 
and  the  more  complex  members  of  the  protein  family. 

2.  The  Histones. 

These  are  substances  which  have  been  separated  from  blood- 
corpuscles;  glohin,  the  protein  constituent  of  hsemoglobin,  is  a  well- 
marked  instance.  They  yield  a  larger  number  of  amino-compounds 
than  do  the  protamines,  but  diamino-acids  are  relatively  abundant 
They  are  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  precipitable 
from  such  solutions  by  ammonia.  The  precipitability  by  ammonia  is 
a  property  possessed  by  no  other  protein  group. 

8.  The  Albumins. 

These  are  typical  proteins,  and  yield  the  majority  of  the  cleavage 
products  already  enumerated. 
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They  enter  into  colloidal  solution  in  water,  in  dilute  saline  solu- 
tions, and  in  saturated  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium 
sulphata  They  are,  however,  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphata  Their  solutions  are  coagulated 
by  heat,  usually  at  70-73''  C.  Senmx  albumin,  ^g  albumm,  and 
lact*albumin  are  instances. 


4.  The  GlobuUns. 

The  globulins  give  the  same  general  tests  as  the  albumins ;  they 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  but  difTer  from  the  albumins  mainly  in  their 
solubilities.  This  difference  in  solubility  may  be  stated  in  tabular 
form  as  follows : — 


Reagent. 

Albumin. 

Globniin. 

Water 

Dilute  saline  solution     .... 

Saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate or  sodium  chloride  • 

Half-saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate         

soluble 
soluble 

soluble 

soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 
soluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

insoluble 

In  general  terms  globulins  are  more  readily  salted  out  than 
albumins;  they  may  therefore  be  precipitated,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  albumins  by  saturation  with  such  salts  as  sodium  chloride, 
or  better  magnesium  sulphate,  or  by  half  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  typical  globulins  are  also  insoluble  in  water,  and  so  may  be 
precipitated  by  removing  the  salt  which  keeps  them  in  solution. 
This  may  be  accompUshed  by  dialysis  (see  p.  421).  Their  temperature 
of  heat-coagulation  varies  considerably.  The  following  are  the 
commoner  globulins :— fibrinogen  and  serum  globulin  in  blood,  egg 
globulin  in  white  of  ^g,  paramyosinogen  in  muscle,  and  crystsdlin  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  We  must  also  include  under  the  same  heading 
certain  proteins  which  are  the  result  of  enzyme  coagulation  on 
globulins,  such  as  fibrin  (see  blood)  and  myosin  (see  muscle). 

The  most  striking  and  real  distinction  between  globulins  and 
albumins  is  that  the  former  on  hydrolysis  yield  glycine,  whereas  the 
albumins  do  not 

5.  The  Sclero-proteins. 

These  substances  form  a  heterogeneous  group  of  substances, 
which  are  frequently  termed  allniminc^.    The  prefix  sclero  indicates 
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the  skeletal  origin  and  often  indolnble  natnre  of  the  members  of  tiie 
gronp.    The  principal  proteins  onder  this  head  are: — 

OdDaesn,  the  subetance  of  which  the  white  fibm  of  connective 
tissue  ue  compoeed.  Scmie  observers  regard  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
gelatin.    In  bone  it  is  often  called  ossein. 

G^atln. — ^Iliis  substance  is  produced  by  bcnling  collagen  with 
water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  setting  into  a  jelly  when 
a  solution  made  with  hot  wat^  cools.  On  digestion  it  is  like  ordinary 
proteins  omverted  into  peptone-like  sube^anoes,  and  is  readily 
absorbed.  Though  it  will  replace  in  diet  a  certain  quantity  of  such 
proteins,  acting  as  what  is  called  a  *  protein-sparing"  food,  it  cannot 
altogether  take  their  place  as  a  food.  Animals  whose  sole  lutrogenous 
food  is  gelatin  waste  rapidly.  The  reascm  for  this  is  that  gdatin 
omtains  neither  the  tyrosine  or  the  tryptophane  groups,  and  so  it 
gives  neither  liGllon's  nor  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction&  Animals  who 
receive  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  tyrosLue,  and  tryptophane  in  their  diet 
thrive  better. 

C^^mdrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucoid 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  cartilage. 

Bbtftln. — This  is  the  substance  of  which  the  yellow  or  elastic 
fibres  of  connective  tissue  are  composed.  It  is  a  very  insoluble 
material  The  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres  and  certain  basement 
membranes  are  very  similar. 

B^eratin,  or  homy  material,  is  the  subetance  found  in  the  surface 
layers  of  the  epidermis,  in  hairs,  nails,  hoofs,  and  homa  It  is  very 
insoluble,  and  chiefly  difiers  from  most  other  proteins  in  its  high 
percentage  of  sulphur.  A  similar  substance,  called  luwrokeraiin,  is 
found  in  neuroglia  and  nerve-fibres.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  epidermis  and  the  nervous  system  are  both 
formed  from  the  same  layer  of  the  embryo — the  epiblast 

6.  The  Phoepha-protelns. 

Vitellin  (from  egg-yolk),  caseinogen,  the  principal  protein  of 
milk,  and  casein,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  rennet-eDzyine 
on  caseinogen  (see  milk),  are  the  chief  members  of  this  group. 
Among  their  decomposition  products  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  They  have  been  frequently  confused  with  the 
nucleo-proteins  we  shall  be  studying  immediately,  and  the  prefix 
nucleo — so  often  applied  to  them — is  entirely  misleading,  since  they 
do  not  yield  the  products  (purine  bases,  eta)  which  are  characteristic 
of  nucleo-compound&  The  phosphorus  is  contained  within  the 
protein  molecule,  and  not  in  another  molecular  group  united  to  the 
protein,  as  is  the  case  in  the  nucleo-proteins.  The  phospho-proteins 
are  specially  valuable  for  the  growth  of  young  and  embryonic 
animala 
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7.  The  Ck>D]ugated  Proteins. 

These  are  compounds  in  which  the  protein  molecule  is  united  to 
other  organic  materials,  which  are  as  a  rule  also  of  complex  nature. 
This  second  constituent  of  the  compoimd  is  usually  termed  a  pros- 
ihetie  group.     They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sub-classes : — 

i.  Ghromo-proteins. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
pigment,  which  usually  contains  iron.  They  are  typified  by  haemo- 
globin and  its  aUies,  which  will  be  fully  considered  under  Blood. 

ii.  Gluco-proteins. — ^These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
carbohydrate  group.    This  class  includes  the  mucins  and  the  mucoids. 

The  mucins  are  widely  distributed  and  may  occur  in  epithelial 
cells,  or  be  shed  out  by  these  cells  (mucus,  mucous  glands,  goblet 
cells).  The  mucins  obtained  from  different  sources  are  alike  in  being 
viscid  and  tenacious,  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis  such  as  lime  water, 
and  precipitable  from  solution  by  acetic  acid. 

The  mucoids  differ  from  the  mucins  in  minor  detaila  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  mucin-like  substances  which  form  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  ^ound  substance  of  connective  tissues  (tendo-mucoid, 
chondro-mucoid,  etc.).  Another  (ovo-mucoid)  is  found  in  white  of 
egg»  and  others  (pseudo-mucin  and  para-mucin)  are  occasionally  found 
in  dropsical  effusions,  and  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts. 

The  differences  between  the  mucins  and  mucoids  are  due  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate  group,  or  more  probably,  to  the 
nature  of  the  protein  to  which  it  is  united.  The  carbohydrate 
substance  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  sugar,  but  a  nitrogenous 
substance  which  has  a  similar  reducing  power  to  sugar,  and  wMch  is 
called  glucosamine  {Q^^fi^IL^,  that  is]  glucose  in  which  HO  is 
replaced  by  NHg. 

Pavy  and  others  have  shown  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
carbohydrate  derivative  can  be  split  off  from  various  other  proteins 
which  we  have  already  placed  among  the  albumins  and  globulins. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  must  not  be  considered  a  prosthetic 
group,  but  is  more  intimately  united  within  the  protein  molecule. 

ill.  Nuoleo-proteins. — These  are  compounds  of  protein  with  a 
complex  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid,  which  contains  phosphorus. 
They  are  found  both  in  the  nuclei  and  cell-protoplasm  of  cella  In 
physical  character  they  often  simulate  mucin. 

Nucldn  is  the  name  given  to  the  chief  constituent  of  cell-nuclei. 
It  is  identical  with  the  chromatin  of  histologists  (see  p.  10). 

On  decomposition  it  yields  an  organic  acid  called  nucleic  acid, 
together  with  a  variable  but  usually  small  amount  of  protein.  It 
contains  a  high  percentage  (10-11)  of  phosphorua 

The  nuclein  obtained  from  the  nuclei  or  heads  of  the  spermatozoa 
consists  of  nucleic  acid  without  any  protein  admixture.    In  fishes' 
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spermatozoa,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  there  it 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  united  to  protamina 

The  nudeo-proteins  of  cell  protoplasm  are  compounds  of  nucleic 
acid  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  protein,  so  that  they  usually 
contain  only  1  per  cent,  or  less  of  phosphorua  Some  also  contain 
iron,  and  the  normal  supply  of  iron  to  the  body  is  contained  in  the 
nucleo-proteins  or  hasmatogene  (Bunge)  of  plant  or  animal  cell& 

Nucleo-proteins  mav  be  prepared  from  cellular  stractures  such  as  thymus, 
testU,  kidney,  etc,  by  two  princdpal  methods : — 

1.  Woouhidati't  method, — The  organ  fis  minced,  and  soaked  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dilute  acetic  add  added  to  the  aqueous  extract  precipitates  the  nucleo- 
protein. 

2.  Sodium  chloride  method, — The  minced  oigan  fs  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with 
solid  sodium  chloride;  the  resulting  Tiscous  mass  is  poured  into  excess  of' water, 
and  the  nucleo-protein  rises  in  strings  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

The  solvent  usually  employed  for  a  nucleo-protein,  whichever  method  it  is 
prepared  by,  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  relationship  of 
nucleo^roteins  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  described  under  that  heading. 

Nucleic  acid  yields,  among  its  (t&composition  products,  phosphoric 
acid,  various  bases  of  the  purine  group,  and  baseq  also  of  the 
pyrimidine  group.  A  carbohydrate  radical  is  also  obtained.  The 
following  diagrsmunatic  way  of  representing  the  decomposition  of 
nucleo-protein  puts  the  matter  more  clearly : — 

NuCLEO-PBOTEnr 

subjected  to  f^Rstric  digestion  yields 

-  Protein  converted  into  peptone,  Nuclein,  which  remains  as  an  insoluble 

which  goes  into  solution.  residue.    If  this  is  dissolved  in  aUoJi 

and  hydrochloric  add  added,  it  yidds 

Protein— converted  into  acid  A   precipitate    consisting    of   nudeic 

meta-protein  in  solution.  acid.    If  this  is  heated  in  a  sealed 

tube  with  hydrochloric  addt  it  yields 

Phosphoric  add.        Carbonydrate.        Purine  bases.        Pyrimidine  bases. 

Becent  research  on  the  nucleic  acids  obtained    from  various 
mammalian  organs  indicates  that  they  fall  into  two  main  classes : — 
(1)  Nucleic  acid  proper. — This  yields  on  decomposition — 
(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 

Q))  A  sugar,  which  according  to  some  is  a  hexose;  Levene, 
however,  states  it  is  a  pentose  ((2-ribose). 
.    {c)  Two  members  of  the  purine  group  in  the  same  proportion, 
namely,  adenine  and  guanina 
(d)  Two  pyrimidine  bases,  namely,  cytosine  (see  p.»  418),  tad 
thymine  (methyl-dioxypyrimidine). 
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The  purine  bates  are  specially  interesting  because  of  their  close 
relationship  to  uric  acid,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  again 
in  our  description  of  that  subatance.  They  are  all  derivatiTea  of  an 
.  atomic  complex,  named  purine  by  Fisoher,  and  their  relationship  to 
each  other  is  best  «eeu  by  their  formula : — 

Purine  CgH^N^ 
THypozanthine  (monoxy-p 

Purine  basesJ^*"'*^'"®  (dioxy-purine)  ( 
i-unne  ttases-^  ^^^^ .  ^^  (amino-purine)  C 

(Guanine  (amino-oxy-purii  H, 

Uric  Acid  (trioxy-purine) 

The  two  baaea  obtained  from  nacleic  acid  are  the  two  which  con- 
tain  the  NHj  group.  If  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine  are  obtained, 
they  are  the  secondary  affects  of  oxidative  and  de-amidising 
enzymes. 

(2)  Guanylic  acid. — ^This  is  a  simpler  form  of  nucleic  acid  found 
in  certain  oigans  (pancreas,  liver,  etc.),  mixed  with  the  nuoleio  acid 
proper.    It  yields  on  decomposition  only  three  substances,  namely : — 

(a)  Phosphoric  acid. 

(h)   A  carbohydrate  (probably  a  pentose). 

(c)  G-uanine,  but  no  Eulenine. 
There  appear  to  be  in  fish  e^s,  and  fish  spermatozoa,  and,  in  certain 

Slants,  nucleic  acids,  which  differ  from  these  in  yielding  other  pyrimi- 
ine  bases,  such  as  uracil  (dioxypyrimidine).  "Wlien  uracil  is  obtained 
from  mammalian  nucleic  acid,  it  is  the  result  of  secondary  processes 
occurring  in  cytosine. 

Protein-hrdroIyBiB. 

When  protein  material  is  subjected  to  hydrolysis,  as  it  is  when 
heated  with  mineral  acid,  or  superheated  steam,  or  to  the  action  of 
such  enzymes  as  pepsin  or  trypsiQ  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is 
finally  resolved  into  the  numerous  amino-acids  of  which  it  is  built 
Sut  before  this  ultimate  stage  is  reached,  it  is  split  into  substances  of 
progressively  diminishing  molecular  size,  which  still  retain  many  of 
the  protein  characters.  The  products  may  be  classified  in  order  of 
formation  as  follows: — ■ 

1.  Meta-proteins. 

2.  Proteoses. 

3.  Peptones. 

4.  Polypeptides. 

5.  Amino-acids. 

The  polypeptides  are  linkages  of  two  or  more   amino-acids,  as 
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already  explained.  Although  most  of  the  polypeptides  at  present 
known  are  products  of  laboratory  synthesis,  many  have  been 
definitely  separated  from  the  digestion  products  of  proteins.  The  pro- 
teoses, peptones,  and  some  of  the  longer  polypeptides  give  the  biuret 
reaction ;  the  peptones  and  polypeptides,  however,  cannot  be  salted  out 
of  solution  as  the  proteoses  can :  their  molecules  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  proteoses.    We  shall  study  them  more  fully  under  digestion. 

It  is,  however,  convenient  to  add  here  a  brief  description  of  the 
meta-proteina  They  are  obtained  as  the  first  stage  of  hydrolysis,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  on  either  albumins  or 
globulina  The  general  properties  of  the  cudd  meta-protein  and 
alkali  meta-prolein  (formerly  called  acid-albumin  or  syntonin  and 
alkali-albumin),  which  are  thereby  respectively  formed,  are  as 
follows : — ^They  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  either 
acid  or  alksili,  and  are  precipitated  by  neutralisation  unless  certain 
disturbing  influences  like  sodium  phosphate  are  present  They  are 
'.  precipitated  as  globulins  are  by  saturation  with  8«ch  neutral  salts  as 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphata  They  are  not  coagulated  by 
heat  if  in  solution. 

The  word  albuminate  is  used  for  compounds  of  protein  with  mineral 
substances.  Thus  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
albumin,  a  precipitate  of  copper  albuminate  is  formed  Similarly,  by  the  addition 
of  other  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  other  metallic  albuminates  are  obtainable.  The 
halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  iodine)  also  form  albuminates  in  this  sense,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  precipitation  of  proteins. 

It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  foregoing  classification  of  proteins  is 
mainly  applicable  to  those  of  animal  ori^. 

There  are  certain  vegetable  i>rotems,  such  as  gliadin  from  the  ghiten  of 
wheat,  hordein  from  barley,  and  zein  from  maize,  whicn  stand  apart  from  all  other 
members  of  the  group  in  bein^  soluble  in  alcohol 

The  vegetable  proteins  which  have  been  mainly  studied  are  those  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  plants.    Thev  may  provisionally  be  grouped  into  four  main  classes : — 

1.  Albun^ns,  such  as  leucosin  in  wheat 

'*2.  Globulins,  such  as  edestin  of  hemp  and  other  seeds ;  most  of  these  are  readily 
crystaUisable. 

3.  Glutelins.  These  are  insoluble  in  water  and  saline  solutions,  and  are  soluble 
onlv  in  dilute  alkalL  They  are  probably  not  very  strongly  mariced  off  from  the 
globulins,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  solubility  of  globulins  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  is  also  due  to  a  trace  of  alkali  The  best  example  of  this  third  class  is  the 
glutenin  of  wheat  gluten. 

4.  Gliadins ;  the  proteins  soluble  in  alcohol  just  alluded  to.  They  are  character* 
ised  also  by  the  absence  of  lysine  among  their  cleavage  products,  and  usually  yield 
a  very  hi^^h  percentage  of  glutamic  acid  on  decomposition.  The  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  which  is  formed  when  water  is  added  to  it,  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  two 
proteins — one  (gliadin)  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  (glutenin)  soluble  in  aUcaU.  It 
is  to  the  former  that  the  gluten  of  dough  owns  its  cohesiveness ;  and  grains  such  as 
rice,  which  contain  no  gliadin,  cannot  in  consequence  be  employed  for  making 
bread. 

The  Polarimeter. 

This  instrument  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  various  substances  on 
the  plane  of  polarised  light  can  be  observed  and  measured.  Most  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  dextro-rotatory.    All  the  proteins  are  leevo-rotatory  (see  p.  422)b 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  the  instrument ;  these  can  only  be  properly  studied 
in  the  laboratory,  and  all  one  can  do  here  is  to  state  brieny  tiie  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed. 

Suppose  one  is  shooting  arrows  at  a  fence  made  up  of  narrow  vertical  palings ; 
suppose  also  that  the  arrows  are  flat  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind.  If  the 
arrows  are  shot  vertically  they  will  pass  easily  through  tiie  gaps  between  the 
palinflRB,  but  if  they  !are  shot  horizontally  they  will  be  unable  to  pass  through  at 
alL  This  rough  illustration  will  help  us  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  polulsed 
li^ht.  Ordinary  light  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  sether  occumng  in  all 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  propagation  of  the  wave.  Polarised  light 
is  produced  by  undulations  in  one  plane  only ;  we  may  compare  it  to  our  lat 
arrows. 

In  a  polariroeter,  there  is  at  one  end  of  the  instrument  a  NicoFs  prism,  which 
is  made  of  Iceland  spar.  This  polarises  the  light  which  passes  through  it ;  it  is 
called  the  polariser.  At  the  other  end  of  the  instrument  is  another  called  the 
analyser.  Between  the  two  is  a  tube  which  can  be  filled  with  fluid.  If  the  analyser 
is  pigrallel  to  the  polariser  the  light  will  pass  through  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
But  if  the  analyser  is  at  right  angles  to  the  polariser  it  is  like  the  fiat  arrows  hitting 
horizontally  the  vertical  palings  of  the  fence,  and  there  is  darkness.  At  inter- 
mediate angles  there  will  be  intermediate  degrees  of  illumination. 

If  the  analyser  and  polariser  are  parallel  and  the  intermediate  tube  filled  with 
water,  the  light  will  pass  as  usual,  because  water  has  no  action  on  the  plane  of 
polarised  light.  But  ii  the  water  contains  sugar  or  some  "  optically  active  **  substance 
in  solution,  the  plane  is  twisted  in  one  direction  or  the  otner  according  as  the  sub- 
stance is  dextro-  or  Isevo-rotatory.  The  amount  of  rotation  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  angles  through  which  the  analyser  has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  obtain 
the  full  illumination.  This  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution. 

The  Lipoids. 

This  name  was  first  applied  by  Overton  to  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  substances  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells,  especially  in  their 
outer  layiar  or  cell-membrane,  which,  like  the  fats,  are  soluble  in  such 
reagents  as  ether  and  alcohol  These  substances,  though  present  in 
smaller  amount  than  proteins,  appear  to  be  essential  constituents  of 
protoplasm,  and  the  labile  character  of  their  molecules  is  a  property 
many  of  them  share  in  common  with  the  proteins. 

The  lipoids  are  found  mixed  with  fat  in  the  ether-alcohol 
extract  of  tissues  and  organs,  and  they  are  specially  abundant  in 
nervous  tissues.  They  can  be  separated  by  what  is  called  selective 
extraction.  For  instance,  cold  acetone  will  dissolve  out  only  qholes- 
terin ;  hot  acetone  then  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  substances  named 
protagon ;  protagon  may  be  separated  into  its  constituents  (phrenosin 
and  sphingomyelin)  by  pyridine,  and  so  forth. 

The  lipoids  may  be  classified  in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Those  which,  like  the  fats,  are  free  from  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus.   The  most  important  member  of  this  group  is  cholesterin. 

(2)  Those  which  are  free  from  phosphorus  but  contain  nitrogen, 
These  yield  the  reducing  sugar  called  galactose  when  broken  up,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  called  galactosides. 

(3)  Those  which  contain  both  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  These 
are  called  the  phosphatides,  and    are    grouped  according   to  the 
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proportion   of    nitrogen    and    phosphorus    in    their  molecules,    as 
follows : — 

(a)  Mono  -  amino  -  mono  -  phosphatides,  N :  P  =  1 : 1.  £.g., 
lecithin  and  kephalin. 

(5)  Diamino-mono-phosphatides,  N:P  =  2:1.  H.g.,  sphingo- 
myelin. 

(c)  Mono-amino-diphosphatides,  N  :  P  =  l :  2.     One  of  these. 

named  cuorin,  has  been  separated  out  from  the  heart  by 
Erlandsen,  and  a  similar  substance  is  found  in  egg-yelk. 

(d)  Diamino-diphosphatides,  N :  P  =  2 :  2.     One  of  these  was 

separated  from  brain  by  Thudichum,  but  has  not^  since 
been  examined. 

(e)  Triamino-mono-phosphatides,  N :  P  =  3 : 1.     One  of  these 

is  present  in  egg-yolk. 

Oholesterin  or  oholesterol  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  all 
forms  of  protoplasm.  It  is  a  specially  abundant  constituent  of 
nervous  tissues,  particularly  in  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bile,  but  it  may  occur  there  in 
excess  and  form  the  concretions  known  as  gall-stones.  It  can  be 
readily  extracted  from  the  brain  by  the  use  of  cold  acetone.  In  the 
brain  it  occurs  in  the  free  state. 

It  is  a  monatomic  unsaturated  alcohol  with  the  empirical  formula 
^27^46  •  0^  Becent  research  has  shown  it  to  belong  to  the  terpene 
series,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  found  as  excretory  products  of 
plant  life.    Windaus  ascribes  to  it  the  following  formula : — 

Cflj  Cri^  Cri2    Cfij    CXI3 

CH    CH  C      CH 


CHa 
(CH3)aHC.CH 


CH 
CH 


CH~HC 
CHg  H^C 


Oil  CHo  CHi 


CH 
CHg 


CH 
CH. 


HOH 


That  is,  it  contains  five  reduced  benzene  rings  linked  together  with 
a  double  linkage  at  the  end  of  an  open  chain. 

Oholesterin  is  now  believed  to  be  not  merely  a  waste  product  of 
metabolism,  but  to  exert  an  important  protective  influence  on  the 
body  cells  against  the  entrance  of  certain  poisons  called  toxins. 
One  of  the  poisons  contained  in  cobra  venom  dissolves  red  blood- 
corpuscles;  the  presence  of  oholesterin  in  the  envelope  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  to  some  extent  hinders  this  action,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  administration  of  oholesterin  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  animal.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  with  arti- 
ficial blood-corpuscles,  membranous  bags   containing    haemoglobin. 
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the  impregDation  of  the  membrane  with  choleBterin,  prevents  the 
solvent  sctioD  of  toxins. 

In  order  that  oholeaterin  and  its  derivatives  may  act  in  this  way,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  double  linkage  and 
the  hydroxyl  atom  shown  in  the  formula 
just  given  should  be  intact  The  latter 
would  not  be  the  case  in  an  ester,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  compounds  of 
oholesterin'in  the  blood  previously  de- 
scribed as  esters  by  Hiirthle  are  really 
mixtures  of  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids. 

From  alcohol  or  ether  containing 
water  it  crystallises  in  the  form  of  rhom- 
bic tables,  which  contain  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisation :  these  are  easily 

recognised  under  the  micro8Cope(fig.311).         fio.  m.-choi««t«iaM7.uii. 
It  gives  the  following  colour  tests : —  .  , 

1.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (5 : 1),  the  edges  of  the 
crystals  turn  red.  - 

2.  A  solution  of  cholesterin  in  chlorofaim,  shaken  with  an  equal 
amount  of  stroi^  sulphuric  acid,  turns  rod,  and  then  purple,  the 
subjacent  acid  acquiring  a  green  fluorescence.    (Salkowski's  reaction.) 

3.  If  acetic  anhydride  ia  added  to  a  chloroformic  solution  of 
cholesterin,  and  then  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  a  red  coloration, 
which  changes  to  bluish  green,  is  productMl    (Liebermann's  reaction.) 

A  substance  called  iso-cholesterin  is  found  in  the  fatty  secretion 
of  the  skin  (sebum) ;  it  is  largely  contained  in  the  preparation  called 
Utnoline,  made  from  sheep's  wool  fat.  It  differs  from  cholesterin  in 
being  dextro-rotatory  instead  of  Isevb-rotatory  in  solution,  and  it 
does  not  give  Salkowski's  colour  reaction.  Cholesterina  isomeric  with 
animal  cholesterin  are  also  found  in  many  plants;  these  are  termed 
phyto-cholesterins,  or  phytosterins  for  short. 

Cholesterin  compounds  exhibit  the  physical  phenomenon  recently 
studied  by  Lehmann,  namely,  the  formation  of  liquid  crystals ; 
this  is  also  shown  by  several  other  lipoids.  Yirchow  in  1855 
described  what  he  termed  "myelin  forms";  if  brain-substance 
is  mixed  with  water,  where  the  water  touches  the  brain  material, 
threads  are  observable  shooting  out  and  twisting  into  fantastic 
shapes ;  these  are  termed  "  myelin  forms,"  although  the  word  myelin 
has  no  definite  chemical  meaning.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  these 
"  myelin  forms "  are  distorted  liquid  crystals  due  to  the  presence  of 
cholesterin  and  other  lipoids.  The  fat  globules  seen  in  the  adrenal 
cortex,  and  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  during  fatty  degeneration, 
are  not  wholly  composed  of  fat,  for  the  polarisation  microscope  shows 
them  to  be  anisotropic,  and  further  investigation  has  shown  them  to 

2  G 
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be  lipoids  in  the  fluid  crystalline  condition; '  Pure  cholesterin  and 
pure  cholesterin  esters  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon ;  but  miztui^eB 
of  cholesterin  and  fattj  acids  do;  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
such  mixtures  the  acid  is  incorporated  as  "acid  of  crystallisation/' 
analogous  to  the  "water  of  crystallisation''  in  many  otW  crystals. 

The  Oalaotosides. — The  substance  known  as  protagon  can  be 
separated  imt  ftom  the  brain  by  means  of  warm  alcohol;  on  cooling 
the  .extract)  ^otagon  is  deposited  as  a  white  precipitate.  This,  how- 
ever, also  contains  cholesterin,  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 
Another  method  of  preparing  protagon  is  to  take  brain  and  extract 
the  cholesterin  first  with  cold  acetone ;  thei^  hot  acetone  is  employed 
to  extract  the  protagon.  Protagon  is  a  substance  originally  described 
by  Couerbe,  under  the  name  c^r^lnrote,  but  named  protagon  by 
Liebreich,  who  regarded  it  as  a  definite  compoimd,  and  the  mother 
substance  of  all  the  other  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  con- 
stituents of  the  brain.  It  has  now  been  definitely  j)roved  in  eonfir- 
mation  of  what  Thudichum  stated  in  1874,  tb^t  protagon  is  not 
important  quantitatively,  and  is  not  a  defipite  chemical  unit,  but  a 
mixture  of  phosphorised  and  non-phosphorised  substances  in  such 
proportions  that  it  usually  contains  about  1  per  cent  of  phosphoms. 
By  treatment  with  appropriate  reagents  and  recrystalliBation,  pro- 
tagon can  be  separated  into  its  consti^tments,  and  those  which  are  free 
from  phpspborus  and  .comprise,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the^priginal 
protagon  ai;e  the  galactosi^es.  The  known  salactosides  are  two  in 
number,  namely/  phrenosin  (or  cerebron)  and  kerasin.  The  former 
is  a  crystalline  product,  and  the  latter  of  somewhat  waxy  con- 
sistency. Phrenosin  yields  on  decomposition  three  substances: — (jL) 
A  reducing  sugar,  gaLeictose.  (2)  A  base  termed  sphingosine,  about 
which  little  or  notlung  chemically  is  yet  known.  (3)  A  fatty  acid  of 
high  molecular  weight,  termed  neuro-stearic  acid  hy  Thudichum,  but 
not  definitely  identified.    It  is  probably  an  oxy-acid  (yhierf elder). 

Kerasin  also  yields  galactose  and  sphingosine,  but  the; third  con- 
stituent, the  fatty  sK^id,  is  not  neuro-stearic  but  some  other  acid.  > 

The  Pho8pliatided.*^The  best  known  of  these  is  ledthiiu 
This  is  a  very  labile  substance,  but  it  yields  on  decomposition  j^ur 
n^aterials,  namely — ^glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid  united  together,  as 
glycero-phosphoric  acid,  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  of  which  oi^  ^ 
usually  oleic  acid,  and  an  ammonium-like  base  termed  choline.  The 
fatty  acid  radicals  are  united  to  glycerin  as  in  an .  ordinary  fat,  the 
place  of  the  third  fatty  acid  being  taken  by  the  radical. of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  is  united  in  an  ester-like  manner  to  the 
choline.  The  clinical  significance  of  such  substances  in  casea  of 
degenerative  nervous  disease  has  been  already  alluded  to  on  p.  172. 

Kephalin  resembles  lecithin  in  being  a  mono-amino-monophos- 
phatide.    It  differs  from  lecithin  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol    On 
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decomposition  it  yields  glycero-pbosphoric  acid,  certain  fatty  acids 
which  are  less  saturated  than  oleic  acid,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
linoleic  series.  It  also  yields  a  base,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
identical  with  cholina  Kephalin  is  the  most  abundant  phosphatide 
in  nerve-fibres,  and  has  also  been  found  in  ^g-yolk. 

Sphingomyelin  is  the  phosphatide  obtained  from  the  mixture 
called  protagon.  It  is  the  best  known  of  the  diamino-monophos- 
phatides.  If  protagon  is  dissolved  in  hot  pyridine,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  sphingomyelin  is  precipitated  in  an  impure  form  as 
sphsero-crystals,  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  left 
Choline,iatty  acids;  and  an  alcohol  have  been  found  among  its  cleavage 
products.    It,  however,  differs  from  lecithin  by  containing  no  glycerin. 

BnzymGS. 

The  word  fermentation  was  first  applied  to  the  change  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  veast.  The  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  causes  frothing  and  bubbling ;  hence  the  term  "  fermen- 
tation.'' The  agent,  yeast,  which  produces  this,  was  called  the  ferment. 
Microscopic  invest^tion  shows  that  yeast  is  composed  of  minute 
rapidly-growing  unicellular  organisms  belonging  to  the  fungus  group. 

The  souring  of  milk,  the  transformation  of  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  decomposing  urine,  and  the  formation  of  vinegar  from 
alcohol  are  brought  about  by  very  similar  organisms.  The  complex 
changes  known  as  putrefaction,  which  are  produced  by  the  various 
fonns  of  bacteria  (see  fig.  312),  also  come  into  the  same  category. 

.  That  the  change  or  fermentation  is  produced  by  these  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  when  the  organisms  are 
present,  and  stops  when  thev  are  removed  or  killed  by  a  high 
temperature  or  by  antiseptics  (carbolic  acid,  etc). 

The  "  germ  theory  "  of  disease  explains  the  infectious  diseases  by 
oonsidering  that  the  change  in  the  system  is  of  the  nature  of  fermen- 
tation, and,  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  produced  by  microbes ; 
the  transference  of  the  bacteria  or  their  spores  from  one  person  to 
another  constitutes  infection.  The  poisons  produced  by  the  growing 
bacteria  appear  to  be  either  alkaloidal  (ptomaines)  or  protein  in 
natura  The  most  virulent  poison  in  existence,  namely,  snake  poison, 
is  a  protein  jof  the  proteose  class. 

All  these  micro-organisms  require  moisture  in  which  to  act. 
They  act  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  40*^  C.  Their  activity  is 
stopped,  but  the  organisms  are  not  destroyed  by  cold.  The  organisms 
are,  however,  like  other  living  cells,  killed  by  too  great  heat.  Some 
micro-organisms  j>ct  wiftiout  free  oxygen ;  these  are  called  anaerobic  ; 
those  that  require  olcygen  are  called  aerobic. 

Another  well-known  fact  concerning  micro-organisms  is  that  the 
substances  they  produce  in  time  put  a  stop  to  their  activity ;  thus 
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in  the  case  of  yeast,  the  alcohol  produced,  and  in  the  case  of 
bacteria  acting  on  proteins,  the  phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  produced,  first 
atop  the  growth  of,  and  ultimately  kill,  these  organisms. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  uncertain  how  micro-organisms  were  able 
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Pio.  sis.— Types  of  nUcro-orguisnu :  a,  microoocd  anmiiffed  ttnglT ;  in  twos,  dlplooood— if  all  the 
mldoooocrat  a  were  grouped  together  they  would  be  called  ttapnylooooci— and  In  fjoors,  lardns ; 
'     b,  microoood  in  ohaini,  ttreptooocci ;  e  and  d,  bacilli  of  Tariona  kinds  (one  is  represented  with 
a  flagellom) ;  «,  rarioos  forms  of  spirilla ;  /,  spores,  either  fkee  oir  in  badlli. 

to  effect  these  chemical  transformations.  It  is  now,  however, 
definitely  proved  that  they  do  so  by  producing  agents  of  a  chemical 
nature,  which  are  called  enzymes.  This  was  first  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  the  invertase  of  yeast  cells,  and  with  the  enzyme 
secreted  by  the  micrococcus  ureaB,  which  converts  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  in  putrefying  uriue.  For  a  long  time,  however,  efforts 
to  obtain  from  yeast  cells  an  enzyme  capable  of  bringing  about  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  were  xmsuccessful.  This  is  because  the 
enzyme  does  not  leave  the  yeast  cells,  but  acts  intracellularly. 
Buchner,  by  crurfiing  the  yeast  cells,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  the  long-sought  enzyme  (zymase) ;  since  then  other  enzymes 
have  been  obtained  from  other  microbes  by  similar  meana 

Enzymes  are  also  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  higher  organisms, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Familiar  instances  of  these  are 
ptyalin,  the  starch-splitting  enzyme  of  saliva,  and  pepsin,  the 
protein-splitting  enzyme  of  gastric  juice.  The  substance  upon 
which  the  enzyme  acts  is  spoken  of  as  the  substrate. 

We  may,  therefore,  place  these  essential  facts  concerning  enzyme 
action  in  the  following  tabular  way : — 


The  Living  Cell. 


The  yeast  cell . 
The  salivary  cell 
The  gastric  cell 


The  Knzyme 
prodncej. 


Zymase  . 
Ptyalin  . 
Pepsin    . 


The  Sabstrate. 


The  Prodncts  of  Action. 


Dextrose  . 
Cooked  starch 
Protein      * 


Alcohol  and  carbon 
diox'de. 

Dextrin  and  mal- 
tose. 

Proteoses,  peptones, 
and  amino-fikcids. 
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The  enzymes  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Amylolytio — those  which  convert  polysaccharides  (starch, 
glycogen)  into  sugar  with  intermediate  deztrins.  Examples:  the 
diastase  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  ptyalin  of  saliva. 

2.  Inverting — those  which  convert  disaccharides  into  mono- 
saccharides. Examples:  Invertase  of  yeast  cells;  invertas$  of 
intestinal  juice;  these  convert  cane  sugar  into  equal  parts  of 
dextrose  and  Isevulosa 

3.  Lipolytio — those  which  splits  fat  into  fattv  acids  And 
glycerin.    An  example,  lipase,  is  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

4.  Proteolytio  or  proteoolastio — those  which  split  proteins  into 
proteoses,  peptones,  polypeptides,  and  finally  amino-acida  Examples: 
the  pepsin  of  gastric,  and  the  trypsin  of  pancreatic  juice. 

5.  Peptolytio — those  which  split  proteoses  and  peptones  into 
polypeptides  and  amino-acids,  e.g.,  the  erepsin  of  intestinal  juice. 

6.  Ck>afirulative  enssymes — those  which  convert  soluble  into 
insoluble  proteins;  the  best  example  of  this  class  is  thrombin  or 
fibrin-ferment,  which  comes  into  play  in  blood-coagulation,  convert- 
ing the  soluble  protein  in  blood-plasma  called  fibrinogen  into  fibrin. 
Rennet  or  rennin,  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  another;  it  converts 
the  soluble  caseinogenate  of  milk  into  casein. 

7.  Intracellular  or  Autolytio  Bnzymea — These  come  into  play 
during  cell  life,  and  are  important  in  the  metabolic  or  intracellular 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  protoplasm;  they  also  may  be 
subdivided  into  proteolytic,  peptolytic,  lipolytic,  etc.,  according  to 
the  substrate  upon  which  they  act.  After  death  their  activity 
continues,  and  so  they  produce  self-digestion  or  autolysis  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  situated,  if  the  tissue  or  organ  is  kept  at 
an  appropriate  temperature  and  under  aseptic  conditions. 

Most  enzyme  actions  are  hydrolytic;  that  is,  water  is  added 
to  the  substrate,  which  then  splits  into  simpler  molecules,  as  for 
instance  in  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  invertase. 

CijHjjOii  +  HjO  =  CgHjgOg  +  CgHjjOg. 

[OuMingar.]  [Wftter.]  [DeztroM.]  [LceTuloM.] 

8.  Oxidases,  however,  are  not  hydrolytic,  but  are  oxygen 
carriers  and  produce  oxidation:  they  are  mainly  found  as  intra- 
cellular enzymes,  and  are  important  in  tissue  respiration. 

We  shall  come  across  further  examples  of  enzymes  in  our  subse- 
quent studies,  for  instance  in  the  formation  of  urea,  uric  acid,  etc 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  few  general  considerationa 

Zymogens. — These  are  the  parent  substances  or  precursors  of  the 
enzymes.  The  granules  seen  in  many  secreting  cells  consist  very 
largely  of  zymogen,  which  in  the  act  of  secretion  is  converted  into 
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the  active  enzyme.  Thus,  pepsin  is  formed  from  pepsinogen,  trypsin 
from  trypsinogen,  thrombin  from  thrombogen,  and  so  forth. 

Activation  of  Enzymes.  Co-enzymes. — ^Many  enzymes  contained 
in  secretions  are  in  a  condition  ready  for  action.  In  other  cases 
this  is  not  so,  and  their  action  only  occurs  after  they  have  been 
rendered  energetic  by  the  presence  or  action  of  other  substances, 
termed  activating  agents  or  co-enzymes. 

The  Specificity  cf  Enzyme  Action. — In  most  cases  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  is  extraordinarily  limited ;  thus  there  are  three  separate 
enzymes  to  hydrolyse  the  three  principal  disaccharides,  cane  sugar, 
lactose,  and  maltose,  neither  of  which  will  act  upon  either  of  the 
other  two  sugars  in  the  list.  Arginase  splits  arginine  into  ornithine 
and  urea,  but  will  act  upon  no  other  substance.  The  "lock  and 
key  *'  simile  first  introduced  by  Emil  Fischer  will  aid  us  in  under- 
standing this  specificity  of  action.  Each  lock  must  have  its  special 
key:  so  the  configuration  of  an  enzyme  must  be  related  in  some 
way  to  the  configuration  of  the  substrate  to  enable  it  to  enter  and 
unlock  its  parts  from  one  another. 

The  Optimum  Temperature  of  Enzyms  Action. — As  the  tempera- 
ture rises  the  velocity  of  the  action  increases,  until  a  temperature 
is  reached  at  which  the  activity  is  greatest.  Most  enzymes  act 
best  at  40""  C,  but  there  are  exceptions ;  malt  diastase,  for  instance, 
acts  best  at  GO""  C.  Beyond  the  optimum  temperature  a  further  rise 
inhibits  activity,  until  a  temperature  is  reached  when  the  enzyme 
is  destroyed.  The  fatal  temperature  as  a  rule  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  50°  C. 

The  Inexhaustibility  of  Enzymes, — A  small  amount  of  enzyme 
will  act  on  an  unlimited  amount  of  substrate,  provided  sufficient 
time  is  given,  and  provided  also  the  products  of  action  are  removed. 
The  enzyme  appears  to  take  a  share  in  intermediate  reactions,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  in  certain  stages  it  combines  with  the 
substrate;  but  subsequently  when  the  substrate  breaks  up  into 
simpler  materials,  the  enzyme  is  liberated  unchanged,  and  so  ready 
to  similarly  act  on  a  fresh  amoimt  of  substrate. 

Catalytic  Action  of  Enzymes. — The  analogy  of  enzymic  action  is, 
in  fact,  so  close  to  that  of  inorganic  catalysts,  that  the  view  at 
present  current  regarding  it  is  that  the  action  is  a  catalytic  one. 
'That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  enzyme  induces  a  chemical 
reaction  to  occur  rapidly,  which  in  its  absence  also  occurs,  but  so 
slowly  that  any  action  at  all  is  difficult  to  discover.  To  use  the 
technical  phrase,  its  action  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  chemical 
reactions.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  conceivable  that,  if  starch  and 
water  were  mixed  together,  the  starch  will  in  time  take  up  the 
water  and  split  into  its  constituent  molecules  of  sugar.  But  an 
action  of  this  kind  would  be  so  slow,  occupying  perchance  many 
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years,  that  for  practical  purposes  it  does  not  take  place  at  all.  If 
an  inorganic  catalyst  is  added,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperature  raised  to  boiling  point,  the  action  takes  place  in  a  few 
minutes;  if  an  organic  catalyst,  such  as  the  enzyme  ptyalin,  is 
added,  the  velocity  of  the  change  is  even  greater ;  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  a  moderate 
temperature,  namely  that  of  the  body,  amply  suffices.  The  organic 
catalysts  or  enzymes  are,  however,  colloidal  in  nature  (possibly  pro- 
tein), and  this  explains  their  destructibility  by  high  temperatures. 

Reversibility  of  Enxyme  Action, — The  products  of  activity  hinder 
and  finally  stop  the  action  of  enzymes,  but  on  the  removal  of  thesQ 
products  the  enzymes  resume  work.  This  suggested  to  Croft  Hill 
the  question  whether  enzymes  will  act  in  the  reverse  manner  to 
their  usual  action ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  enzyme  which  he  selected 
for  the  experiment  he  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  the  usual  action 
of  maltase  is  to  convert  maltose  into  dextrose:  if,  however,  the 
enzyme  is  allowed  to  act  on  strong  solutions  of  dextrose,  a  small 
quantity  of  this  sugar  was  found  to  be  converted  back  into  maltose 
again.  "  Keversible  action "  has  since  been  shown  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  many  other  enzymes.  In  intracellular  action  this  is  a  factor 
of  importance;  for  the  same  enzyme  can  in  the  presence  of  different 
proportions  of  the  substrate  and  its  cleavage  products  both  tie  (in 
anabolism)  and  untie  (in  katabolism)  the  knot  Hydrolytic  action^ 
are  isothermic;  that  is,  the  total  energy  of  the  products  is  equal  to 
tiiat  of  the  substance  which  is  broken  up. 

The  Law  of  Enzyme  Action. — Schtitz  stated  that  the  amoimt 
of  peptic  activity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  amount 
of  pepsin  present;  thus  if  a  certain  quantity  of  pepsin  produced 
an  amount  of  digestive  action  which  is  eqiml  to  a;  in  order  to 
produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  2a  in  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  four  times  the  quantity  of  pepsin ;  and  in 
order  to  produce  a  digestive  action  equal  to  3a,  it  would  be  necessarj^ 
to  use  nine  times  the  amount  of  pepsin.  Considerable  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  hypothesis,  because  in  the  investigation  of 
other  enzymes  a  much  simpler  relationship  holds.  The  usual 
method  adopted  is  to  estimate  the  time  occupied  by  the  enzyme 
in  accomplishing  a  given  end  on  a  fixed  amount  of  material.  If 
one  prepares  a  series  of  tubes,  each  containing  the  same  amount  ol| 
milk,  and  adds  to  each  different  known  amounts  of  rennet,  the  time 
occupied  in  producing  curdling  is  noted.  In  this  case,  and  in  similar 
experiments  with  blood  and  fibrin-ferment,  the  amount  of  enzyme 
multiplied  by  the  coagulation  time  is  constant;  thus  if  two  drops  of 
rennet  solution  produce  coagulation  in  thirty  seconds,  four  drops  will 
curdle  the  same  amount  of  milk  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  same  simple 
relationship  also  holds  for  invertase,  trypsin,  erepsin,  and  lipase. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THS  BLOOD 

The  blood  is  the  fluid  medium  by  means  of  which  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  directly  or  indirectly  nourished ;  by  means  of  it  also 
such  of  the  materials  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues 
which  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  economy  are  carried  to  the  excre- 
tory organa  It  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  and  in  man  and  in  all 
other  vertebrate  animals,  with  the  exception  of  two,*  is  red  in  colour. 
It  consists  of  a  yellowish  fluid,  called  plamna  or  liquor  aaiifiriiinis, 
in  which  are  suspended  numerous  Uood-oorxrasoleSy  the  majority  of 
which  are  coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that  the  red  colour  of 
the  blood  is  due.  In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscUs,  there  are  ^ 
smaller  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  and  some  extremely  small 
particles  called  Uood-^laUlets. 

Even  when  exammed  in  very  thin  layers,  blood  is  opaque,  on 
account  of  the  different  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two  con- 
stituents, viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpu8cle&  On  treatment  with 
ether,  water,  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  transparent  and 
assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
corpuscles  having  been  discharged  into  the  plasma.  The  average 
specijie  gravity  of  blood  at  15°  C.  (60°  F.)  varies  from  1055  to  1062. 
A  rapid  and  useful  method  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  blood 
was  invented  by  Boy.  Drops  of  blood  are  taken  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  fluids  of  known  specific  gravity.  When  the  drop  neither  rises 
nor  sinks  in  the  fluid  it  is  taken  to  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
that  of  the  standard  fluid.  The  reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline 
and  the  taste  saltish.  Its  temperature  varies  slightly,  the  average 
being  37-8°  C.  (100°  F.).  The  blood-stream  is  warmed  by  passing 
through  the  muscles,  and  glands,  but  is  somewhat  cooled  on 
traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Becently  drawn  blood  has  a 
distinct  odour,  which  in  many  cases  is  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  has  been  taken ;  it  may  be  further  developed  by  adding 
to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  the  Blood. — ^The  quantity  of  blood  in  an  animal 
is  usually  estimated  in  the  following  manner: — ^A  small  quantity 

*  The  amphioxus  and  the  Isptocephalus. 
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of  blood  is  taken  from  an  animal  by  venesection ;  it  is  defibrinated 
and  measured,  and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood.  The 
animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes  is 
collected.  The  blood-vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  saline  solu- 
tion until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and  these  are  added 
to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood ;  lastly,  the  whole  animal  is  finely 
minced  with  saline  solution.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  mincings 
is  carefully  filtered  and  added  to  the  diluted  blood  previously  obtained, 
and  the  whole  is  measured.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  colour  of  the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  standard  solu- 
tions of  blood  and  water  of  a  known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered 
to  what  standard  solution  the  diluted  blood  corresponds.  As  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  corresponding  standard  solution  is  known,  as 
well  as  the  total  quantity  of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the  animal, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  absblute  amount  of  blood  which  the  latter 
contained,  and  to  this  is  added  the  small  amount  which  was  with- 
drawn to  make  the  standard  solutions.  This  gives  the  total  amount 
of  blood  which  the  animal  contained.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  previously  known.  The  result  of  experiments 
performed  in  this  way  showed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  various 
animals  differs  a  good  deal,  but  in  the  dog  averages  iV  ^  iV  o^ 
the  total  body-weight.  In  smaller  animals  the  proportionate  blood 
volume  is  greater. 

Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith  have  invented  another  method  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  man.  The  data  required 
are  (1)  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  the  hemoglobin  is  saturated  by  a  measured  amount  of 
carbonic  oxide  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

The  percentage  of  hsemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically  by 
the  Gk)wer8  or  Gowers-Haldane  hsemoglobinometer  (see  p.  468).  In 
the  latter  instrument  the  standard  100  per  cent,  of  colour  corresponds 
to  a  capacity  of  18*5  c.c.  of  oxygen  or  carbonic  oxide  per  100  co.  of 
blood.  The  subject  whose  blood  is  to  be  measured  breathes  a  known 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  are  taken  and 
the  saturation  of  his  haemoglobin  is  determined  colorimetrically. 
From  this  result  the  total  capacity  of  the  blood  for  carbonic  oxide  is 
calculated.  The  "carbonic  oxide  capacity''  is  the  same  as  the 
"  oxygen  capacity."  The  volume  of  the  blood  is  then  calculated  from 
the  total  "  oxygen  capacity,"  and  the  percentage  capacity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  hsemoglobinometer.  The  following  is  an  example : — ^The 
subject's  blood  in  a  given  case  has,  let  us  say,  the  colour  of  the  100 
per  cent,  standard,  and  therefore  has  a  capacity  of  18'5  c.c.  per 
100  C.C.  blood.  He  is  allowed  to  breathe  75  cc.  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  it  is  then  found  that  his  blood  is  15  per  cent,  saturated  with 
that  gas.    That  is  to  say,  instead  of  there  being  18*5  cc  of  oxygen 
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per  100  C.C.  of  blood,  15  per  cent  of  this  18-5  c.c.  is  present  in  the 

form  of  carbonic  oxide,  15  per  cent  of  18-5  =  — -^^^ —  =  2-7  cc. 

Now  if  2*7  cc.  of  6arbon  monoxide  per  100  cc.  of  blood  is  the  result 
of  breathing  75  cc  of  that  gas,  the  question  before  us  is.  How  much 
gas  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  normal  figure  18-5  ? 

2-7  cc  per  100  cc  of  blood  results  from  breathing  75  c.c  of  CO 

1  ^5 

•  •      1  cc  „  „  „  ^^^        „ 

A      1QR  75x185 

and      18-5  cc 


»»  99  »  O  »7  » 


2-7 
=     500  cc 

(appioiliiuitalj). 

In  other  words,  the  total  oxygen  (or  CO)  capacity  of  the  person^s 
blood  is  500  cc  Since  18-5  cc  of  this  total  is  carried  by  100  cc 
of  blood,  the  total  volume  of  the  person's  blood,  that  is,  the  amount 

which  will  contain  500  cc  of  gas,  is  — z^-= —  =  2727  cc,  or  nearly 

three  litres.  The  total  weight  of  the  blood  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  volume  by  the  specific  gravity  (about  1-055). 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  method  are  as  follows : — ^The  mass  of 

the  blood  in  man  is  about  4*9  per  cent.  (oaTt  )  o'  the  body-weight 

The  corresponding  ratio  of  the  blood  volume  is  4*62  cc.  per  100 

grammes,  or  -^^     In  pathological  conditions    the    numbers    are 

difierent;  thus  in  anaemia  from  hemorrhage,  the  volume  ratio  is  6*5, 
in  pernicious  ansemia  8*6,  in  chlorosis  10*8.  In  other  words,  in 
various  forms  of  anaemia  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
but  of  course  the  corpuscular  and  solid  constituents  are  correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

Ck>agulation  of  the  Blood. 

After  the  blood  is  shed  it  rapidly  becomes  more  viscous  and  then 
sets  into  a  firm  red  jelly.  The  jelly  soon  contracts  and  squeezes  out 
a  straw-coloured  fluid  called  the  serum.  With  the  microscope, 
filaments  or  fine  threads  are  seen  forming  a  network  throughout  tiie 
fluid  (fig.  313),  many  radiating  from  small  clumps  of  blood-platelets. 
These  threads  entangle  the  corpuscles,  and  so  the  clot  is  formed. 
The  threads  are  composed  of  a  protein  substance  osil^  fibrin,  and 
the  formation  of  fibrin  is  the  essential  act  of  coagulation.  Fibrin  is 
formed  from  the  plasma^  and  may  be  obtained  free  from  corpuscles 
when  plasma  is  allowed  to  clot,  the  corpuscles  having  previously 
been  removed  by  methods  we  shdl  immediately  study.    It  may  also 
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be  obtained  from  blood  hj  whipping  it  with  a  bnnch  of  twigs ;  the 
fibrin  adhetes  to  the  twigs  and  eut&i^Ies  but  few  corpuscles;  these 
may  be  removed  hj  subsequent  washing  with  water. 


Serum  is  plasma  tninus  the  fibrin  which  it  forms.  The  relation 
of  plasma,  serum,  and  clot  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
scheme  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood: — 


r  Plasma 


{Serum 
Fibrin- 
Blood' 


1 

ICorpDscles 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  in  100  parte  hj  weight  of  blood  60-66 
parts  consist  of  plasma  and  35-40  of  corpuaoles. 

The  bujy  coat  ia  seen  when  blood  copulates  slowlj,  as  in  horse's 
blood.  The  red  corposdea  sink  more  rapidlj  than  l^e  white,  and 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  (bofiy  coat)  oonsiBts  mainly  of  fibrin 
and  wlute  corpuscles. 

Coagulation  is  hastened  by — ■ 

1.  A  temperature  a  little  over  that  of  the  body. 

2.  Contact  with  foreign  matter. 

3.  Injury  to  the  vessel  walls. 

4.  Agitation. 

5.  Addition  of  calcium  salts. 

6.  Injection  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circulation  causes  intra- 

vascular clotting. 
Coagulation  is  hind^ed  or  prevented  by — 
1.  A  low  temperature.    In  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice,  coagulation 

may  be  prevented  for  an  hour  oi  more. 
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2.  The  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  salts  such  as  sodium 

sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

3.  Addition  of  a  soluble  oxalate,  fluoride,  or  citrate. 

4  Injection  of  commercial  peptone  (which  consists  chiefly  of 
proteoses)  into  the  circulation  of  the  living  animal 

5.  Addition  of  leech  extract  to  the  blood,  or  injection  of  leech 

extract  into  the  circulation  while  the  animal  is  aliva 

6.  Contact  with  the  living  vascular  walls. 

7.  Contact  with  oil 

The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : — 

When  blood  is  within  the  vessels,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plasma,  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class,  caXied  Jiirinogm,  exists  in  a 
soluble  form.  When  the  blood  is  shed,  the  fibrinogen  molecule  is 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  rise  to  the  competratively  insoluble 
material  ^Jnn. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  fibrino«;en  molecule  is  split  into  two 
parts ;  one  part  is  a  globulin  Tfibrino-globulin),  which  remains  in  sohition ;  the 
other  and  larger  part  is  the  insoluble  substance  fibrin.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  really  represents  what  occurs,  for  recent  work  seems  to  show  that  the  fibrino- 

51obulin  IS  not  a  product  of  fibrinogen,  but  exists  in  the  Uood-plasma  beforehand, 
it  any  rate,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  fibrin  is  the  important 
product  and  the  only  one  which  need  concern  us. 

The  next  question  is,  What  causes  the  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  ?  and  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  changd  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  an  enzyme  which  is  caMoi  fibrin-ferment  or  thrornbin. 

This  enzyme  does  not  exist  in  healthy  blood  contained  in  healthy 
blood-vessels,  but  is  formed  by  the  disint^ration  of  the  blood- 
platelets  and  colourless  corpuscles  which  occurs  when  the  blood 
leaves  the  blood-vessels  or  comes  into  contact  with  foreign  matter. 
Hence  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  during  life.  But  it  will  be  said, 
disintegration  of  the  blood- corpuscles  occurs  during  life,  why,  then, 
does  the  blood  not  coagulate?  The  reason  is,  that  although  the 
formed  elements  do  disintegrate  in  the  living  blood,  such  a 
phenomenon  takes  place  very  slowly  and  gradually,  so  that  there 
can  never,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  any  massive  liberation 
of  fibrin-ferment,  and  further,  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  to 
neutralise  the  fibrin-ferment  as  it  is  formed.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  neutralising  agencies  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
antiferment  called  antithromMn,  analogous  to  the  antipepsin  and 
antitrypsin  which  we  shall  see  are  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
stomach  and  intestines  from  undergoing  self-digestion. 

Nucleo-proteins  obtained  from  most  of  the  cellular  organs  of 
the  body  produce  intravascular  clotting  when  injected  into  the 
circulation  of  a  living  animal  In  certain  diseased  conditions  intra- 
vascular clotting  or  thrombosis  sometimes  occurs,  and  this,  if  it 
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occurs  in  the  heart  and  main  blood-vessels,  is  fatal.  The  condition 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  entrance  of  nucleo-protein  into  the  circula- 
tion from  disint^rated  cells.  The  relationship  of  niicleo-protein 
and  thrombin  is  an  unsettled  problem ;  the  old  view  that  the  two 
are  identical  is  probably  incorrect ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
nucleo-protein  is  either  identical  with  thrombokinase,  or  holds  the 
thrombokinase  in  loose  combination  or  admixture. 

Thrombin  is  believed  to  originate  chiefly  from  the  blood-platelets 
and  in  part  from  the  leucocytes.  Birds'  blood  clots  .very  slowly, 
and  the  absence  of  blood-platelets  in  this  variety  of  blood  wHl,  in 
part,  account  for  this.  Lymph,  which  contains  colourless  cor- 
puscles, but  no  platelets,  also  clots,  so  in  this  case  the  colourless 
corpuscles  must  be  the  source  of  the  ferment  One  should,  however, 
be  careful  in  speaking  of  the  disint^ration  of  leucocytes  to 
remember  that  the  word  disintegration  does  not  mean  complete 
breakdown  leading  to  disappearance;  the  colourless  corpuscles  do 
not  appreciably  diminish  in  number  when  the  blood  clots,  but  what 
occurs  is  a  shedding  out  from  the  surviving  leucocytes  of  certain 
products,  among  which  fibrin-ferment  is  one. 

We  have  now  traced  fibrin  formation,  the  essential  cause  of 
blood-clottine,  to  the  activity  of  thrombin ;  it  is  next  necessary  to 
allude  to  wnat  has  been  discovered  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
thrombin.  like  other  enzymes,  it  is  preceded  by  a  mother-substance 
or  zymogen.  This  zymogen  is  called  prothrombin  or  thrombogen, 
and  there  appear  to  be  two  necessary  agents  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin ;  one  of  these  is  the  action 
of  calcium  salts,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  an  activating  agent 
(analogous  to  the  enterokinase,  which  activates  pancreatic  juice) 
called  tlkrombokinase.  The  exact  rdle  played  by  each  is  still  a 
mattw  of  speculation,  but  we  may  learn  a  good  deal  by  studying  a 
little  more  in  detail  some  of  the  methods  already  enumerated  for 
preventing  the  blood  from  coc^lating. 

The  part  played  by  calcium  salts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  coagulation  is  prevented  by  the  decalcification  of  the  blood. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a 
soluble  oxalate  or  fluoride  to  the  blood  immediately  it  is  shed.  The 
calcium  of  the  blood  plasma  is  then  immediately  precipitated  as 
insoluble  calcium  oxalate  or  fluoride,  and  is  thus  not  available  for 
the  transformation  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin..  The  addition  of  the 
oxalate  or  fluoride  must  be  rapidly  performed,  otherwise  time  will  be 
given  for  the  conversion  of  thrombogen  into  thrombin,  and  thrombin, 
when  formed,  will  act  upon  fibrinogen  whether  the  calcium  has  been 
removed  or  not  In  other  words,  calcium, is  only  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  fibrin-f ermenti  and  not  for  the  action  of  fibrin-ferment  on 
fibrinogen.    Fibrinris  tiiui  not  a  compound  of  ^alcium.and  fibrinogen. 
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The  action  of  a  soluble  citrate  is  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
decaioifying  action,  for  although  calcium  citrate  is  a  soluble  salt,  it 
does  not  ionise  in  solution  so  as  to  liberate  the  free  caldum  ions 
which  are  essential  for  thrombin  formation. 

Oxalated  blood  (or  oxalated  plasma)  will  clot  when  the  calcium 
is  once  more  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  calcium 
chloride,  but  such  addition  to  fluoride  plasma  will  not  induce  clotting ; 
in  this  case,  thrombin  itself  must  be  added  as  well  In  some  way 
sodium  fluoride  interferes  with  the  formation  of  thrombin,  probably 
by  preventing  the  liberation  of  thromboldnase  from  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood.    The  laiiter  are  certainly  very  well  preserved. 

The  second  activating  age^t,  liowever,  thrombokinase,  is  not  only 
liberated  from  the  blood^^^orpusoles,  but  it  is  also  obtained  from  many 
other  tissues.  If  a  hsemorrhi^  tiJces  place  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound  passes  over  the  muscles 
and  skin  that  have  been  cut,  and  rapidly  clots  owing  to  the  throm- 
bokinase supplied  by  those  tissues.  If  blood  is  obtained  by  drawing 
it  ofif  through  a  perfectly  clean  cannula  into  a  clean  vessel  without 
iJlowing  it  to  touch  the  tissues,  it  remains  unclotted  for  a  long^ 
time ;  in  the  case  of  birds'  blood  this  time  may  extend  to  many  days ; 
but  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  a  tissue  such  as  muscle,  or  of  an 
extract  of  such  a  tissue,  produces  almost  immediate  clotting.  If  a 
solution  of  fibrinogen  is  prepared  and  calcium  added  it  will  not  clot ; 
if  thrombin,  or  a  fluid  such  as  serum  which  contains  thrombin,  is  added 
it  will  clot.  It  will  not  clot  if  birds'  plasma  obtained  as  above  is  added 
to  it;  nor  if  tissue  extract  is  added  to  it;  but  if  both  are  added  it  wilL 
In  other  words,  the  thrombogen  of  the  birds'  plasma  ;Zt^  the  throm- 
bokinase of  the  tissue  extract  have  the  same  effect  as  thrombin. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  why  blood  obtained  after  the 
previous  injection  of  proteoses  (or  commercial  peptone)  into  the 
circulation  does  not  clot  It  certainly  contains  calcium  salts,  and 
probably  both  thrombogen  and  thrombokinase,  for  it  can  be  made  to 
dot  without  the  addition  of  either,  for  instance  by  dilution,  or  the 
passage  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  it.  There  must  be 
someuung  in  peptone  blood  which  antagonises  the  action  of  thrombin. 
This  something  is  an  excess  of  antithrombin.  Peptone  will  not 
hinder  blood-coagulation,  or  only  very  slightly,  if  it  is  added  to  the 
blood  after  it  is  shed.  The  i^tithrombin  must  therefore  have  been 
added  to  the  blood  while  it  was  circulating  in  the  body.  We  can 
even  go  further  than  this,  and  say  what  part  of  the  body  it  is  which 
is  concerned  in  the  production  of  antithrombin.  It  is  the  liver ;  for 
if  the  liver  is  shut  off  from  the  circulation,  peptone  is  ineffective  in 
its  action.  The  converse  experiment  confirms  this  conclusion,  for  if 
a  solution  of  peptone  is  artificially  perfused  through  an  excised 
surviving  liver,  a  substance  is  formed  which  has  the  power  of  hinder- 
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ing  or  preventing  the  coagulation  of  shed  blood.    Peptone  blood  is 
very  poor  in  leucocytes;  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  is  not  clear. 
We  are  thus  justified  in  two  conclusions : — 

(1)  That  the  antithrombin  (normally  present  in  healthy  blood  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  intravascular  clotting)  is  formed  in 
the  liver. 

(2)  That  commercial  peptone,  in  virtue  of  the  proteoses  it 
contains,  stimulates  this  action  to  such  an  extraordinary  decree 
that  the  accumulation  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood  becomes  so 
great  that  the  blood  does  not  clot  even  after  it  is  shed. 

We  will  conclude  by  considering  only  one  more  of  the  hindrances 
to  coagulation,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  The 
leech  hves  by  sucking  the  blood  of  other  animals ;  from  the  leech's 
point  of  view  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  blood  should  flow 
freely  and  not  clot  The  glands  at  the  head  end  of  the  leech,  often 
spoken  of  roughly  as  its  salivary  glands,  secrete  something  which 
hinders  the  blood  from  coagulating,  and  everyone  knows  by  experi- 
ence, who  has  been  treated  by  leeches,  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent 
a  leech-bite  from  bleeding  after  the  leech  has  been  removed ;  com- 
plete cleansing  is  necessary  to  wash  away  the  leech's  secretion  from 
the  wound.  Now  if  an  extract  of  leeches'  heads  is  made  with  salt 
solution  and  filtered,  that  fluid  will  prevent  coagulation  whether  it  is 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  or  added  to  shed  blood.  The  sub- 
stance in  question  is  believed  to  be  antithrombin  itself.  The 
purified  material  obtained  from  leech  extract  is  called  hirudin. 
Blood  so  obtained  can  be  made  to  clot  by  the  addition  of  thrombin,  or 
of  such  a  fluid  as  serum,  that  contains  thrombin  in  sufficient  amount. 

We  may  summarise  our  present  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
coagulation  in  the  following  tabular  way : — 

From  the  platelets,  and  From  the  formed  ele- 

to  a  lesser  degree  from  the  ments  of  the  blood,  but 

leucocytes,  a   material   is  also  from  the  tissues  over 

shed  out,  called —  which  the  escaping  blood 

I  flows,  is  shed  out  an  acti- 

I  vating  agent,  called — 

Thrombogek.  Throjcbokihase. 

J I 

In  the  blood  plas-  In  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  thrombokinase 
ma  a  protein  sub-  activates  thrombogen  in  such  a  way  that  an  active 
stance  exists, called^      enzyme  is  produced,  which  is  called— 

FunuNOOXK.  Thrombin. 

! ! 

I 

Thrombin  or  fibrin-ferment  acts  on  fibrinogen  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  trans- 
formed into  the  insoluble  stringy  material  which  is  called — 

FiBRnr. 
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The  Plasma  and  Serum. 


The  liquid  in  which  the  corpuBclea  float  may  be  obtained  by 
employing  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described  for  pre- 
venting  Uis  blood  from  coagulatii^.  The  corpuscles,  being  heavy, 
sink,  and  the  Bupematant  plaama  can  then  be  removed  by  a  pipette 
or  siphon ;  the  separation  can  be  more  rapidly  effected  by  the  use  of 
a  oentrifugal  machine  (see  fig.  314). 


Fia.lM.— Flmn  tnd  hcUod  oC  eantnniinl  mKhine.  i,  Ad  Iron  MMket  t*inii*>]  to  lop  of  Ubl«  s ;  c,  • 
IMtl  ipindla  urrylng  tbe  luniUb]*  d,  uid  tnniing  tm\y  in  x;  i,  •  nimgB  iDDnd  buniUUe  d; 
T  T,  ihalkiH  groovsi  on  tu*  of  d  In  whloh  the  tHt-tubei  ua  Bisd  by  cl»nip«  Q  o ;  h,  •  pnllsj'  Bud 
to«ndo(ep1ndl«o,  «nd  tnmedbjF  thBoordi;  1 1  »« two  guide  pullBji  tor  eoid  k,  Thanpnoput 
ot  Ot*  flpin  b  >  lui*™  Flew  of  the  rotating  tarnUblo.    (Qunges.) 

On  counteracting  the  influence  which  has  prevented  the  blood 
from  coE^uIating,  the  plasma  then  itself  coagolates.  Thus  plasma 
obtained  by  the  use  of  cold- clots  on  wanoiug  gently;  plasma  which 
has  been,  decalcified  by  the  action  of  a  soluble  oxalate  clots  on  the 
addition  of  a  calcium  salt;  plasma  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  neutral  salt  coagulates  when  this  is  diluted  by  the  addition 
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of  water,  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  being  necessary  in  most  cases ; 
where  coagulation  occurs  without  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  no 
doubt  some  is  present  from  the  partial  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles 
which  has  already  occurred.  Pericardial  and  hydrocele  fluids 
resemble  pure  plasma  very  closely  in  composition.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  contain  few  or  no  white  corpuscles,  and  do  not  clot 
spontaneously,  but  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  or  of  liquids 
such  as  serum  that  contain  fibrin-ferment,  they  always  yield  fibrin. 

Pure  plasma  may  be  obtained  from  horse's  veins  by  what  is  known 
as  the  "  living  test-tube  "  experiment  If  the  jugular  vein  is  ligatured 
in  two  places  so  as  to  include  a  quantity  of  blood  within  it,  then 
removed  from  the  animal  and  hung  in  a  cool  place,  the  blood  will  not 
clot  for  many  hours.  The  corpuscles  settle,  and  the  supernatant 
plasma  can  be  removed  with  a  pipette. 

The  plasma  is  alkaline,  yellowish  in  tint,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1026  to  1029.     1000  parts  of  plasma  contain : — 

Water 902*90 

Solids 97'10 

Proteins:  1.  yield  of  fibrin 4*05 

2.  other  proteins 78*84 

Extractiyes  (including  fiit) 5*66 

Inorganic  salts 8*55 

In  round  numbers,  plasma  contains  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  of  which 
8  are  protein  in  nature.  Fibrinogen,  as  judged  from*  the  yield  of 
fibrin,  is  the  least  abundant  of  the  proteins  present. 

Serum  contains  the  same  three  classes  of  constituents — proteins, 
extractives,  and  salta  The  extractives  and  salts  are  the  same  in 
both  liquids.  The  proteins  are  different,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Proteins  of  Pkuma.  ProUins  of  Serum. 

Fibrinogen.  Semm  globulin. 

Serum  globulin.  Serum  albumin. 

Serum  albumin.  Fibrin-ferment  +  nudeo-protein. 

The  gases  of  plasma  and  serum  are  small  quantities  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  combined  in  the  red  corpuscles  with  haemoglobin;  the 
carbonic  acid  is  chiefly  combined  as  carbonates.  The  gases  of  the 
blood  have  already  been  considered  under  Bespiration  (see  pp.  361- 
370.) 

We  may  now  study  one  by  one  the  various  constituents  of  the 
plasma  and  serum. 

A.  Proteins. — Fibrinogen,  the  mother-substance  of  fibrin,  is  a 
globulin.  It  differs  from  serum  globulin,  and  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  half-saturation  with  sodium 
chloride  precipitates  it.  It  coagulates  by  heat  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  56°  C. 

2  F 
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Servm  gldbtUin  and  serum  albumin, — ^These  substances  exhibit  the 
usual  difiTerences  akeady  described  between  albiunins  and  globulins 
(p.  425).  Both  are  coagulated  by  heat  at  a  little  over  TO''  C.  They 
may  be  separated  by  dialysis  or  the  use  of  neutral  salt&*  The 
readiest  way  to  separate  them  is  to  add  to  the  serum  an  equal  volume 
of  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This  is  equivalent  to 
semi-saturation,  and  it  precipitates  the  globulin.  If  magnesium 
sulphate  is  used  as  a  precipitant  of  the  globulin  it  must  be  s^ded  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  to  ensure  complete 
saturation. 

Fibrvn-ferrnent, — Schmidt's  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take 
serum  and  add  excess  of  alcohol  This  precipitates  all  the  proteins, 
fibrin-ferment  included.  After  some  weeks  the  alcohol  is  poured  off; 
the  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  have  been  by  this  means 
rendered  insoluble  in  water;  an  aqueous  extract  is,  however,  found 
to  contain  fibrin-ferment,  which  is  not  so  easily  coagulated  by  alcohol 
as  the  proteins  ara  Prepared  in  this  way,  however,  it  differs  in 
some  of  its  properties  from  the  thrombin  t^at  is  formed  in  shed 
blood,  and  to  which  no  chemical  reagents  have  been  added. 

B.  Bztraotives, — These  are  non-nitroeenous  and  nitrogenoua 
The  non-nitrogenous  are  fats,  soaps,  cholesterin,  and  sugar;  the 
nitrogenous  are  urea  (002  to  0*04  per  cent.),  and  still  smaller 
quantities  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  and  hypo- 
xanthine  and  amino-acids. 

C.  Salts. — ^The  most  abundant  salt  is  sodium  chloride;  it  con- 
stitutes between  60  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  matter. 
Potassium  chloride  is  present  in  much  smaller  amount.  It  consti- 
tutes about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  ash.  The  other  salts  are 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Schmidt  gives  the  following  table : — 

1000  parts  of  plasma  yield — 

Mineral  matter 8*550 

Chlorine 8*640 

SO, 0*115 

PaOa 0*191 

Potassium 0*828 

Sodium 8*841 

Calcium  phosphate O'dll 

Magnesium  pnosphate 0*222 

The  Blood-Ck>rpii80le8. 

Red  or  Ck>loured  Ck>rpii80le8. — Human  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
circular  biconcave  discs  with  rounded  edges,  g^So  ^^^^  ^  diameter 

*  The  globulin  of  the  serum  precipitated  bv  '*  salting  out**  reallv  consists  of 
two  proteins,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  by  dialysis  (eugtobulin),  ana  the  other  if 
not  (pseudo-globulin). 
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(7  ;u  to  8  Ai)  AQd  rrhrv  i^ch,  or  about  2  ^,  in  ttiickneBs.  When  viewed 
Bii^lr  the^  appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge;  the  deep  red  colour 
which  they  give  to  the  hlood  ia  obeerrable  in  them  only  when  they 
are  seen  ^n  matse. 

According  to  Rollett  thej  are  composed  of  a  tfkiisp«reDt  filmy  fnmevork 
iDfilbated  In  all  parts  bj  the  red  pigment  hantMlobin.  This  ttrona  is  elastic,  so 
that  as  the  corpuscles  circulate,  Ihey  admit  of  change  in  form,  and  recover  their 
natural  ^pe  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  compression.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  consistency  of  the  periplient  part  of  the  stroma  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
central  porUrau ;  the  outer  layer  thus  plays  the  port  of  a  memlvane  in  the  processes 
of  osmosis  that  occoi  when  water  or  ult  soIuHons  are  added  to  the  corpuscles. 
This  view  of  Rollett  has  been  questioned,  paxticolarly  by  Schafer,  who  regards  the 
red  corpuscles  as  composed  of  a  coburless  envelope  enclosing  a  solution  ot  hnmo* 
^obin.  The  presence  of  a  membrane  on  the  exterior  of  the  corpuscle  is  undoubted, 
and  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  a  good  microscope  in  the  larger  corpuscles  of 
amphiUa.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the  elasticity  of  the  corpuscles,  and 
the  central  position  of  the  nucleus  in  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  unless  we  also  assume 
that  delicate  fibres  pass  across  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpiucles  of  other  mamtnalB  are  generally  very  nearly 
the  aize  of  human  red  corpuscles.  They  are  smalleBt  in  the  deer 
tribe  and  largest  in  the  elephant.  In  the  camelidse  they  are 
biconvex.  In  all  mammals  the  corpuscles  are  noD-nudeated,  and 
in   all   other  vertebrates   (birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes)  the 
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eorpusclea  are  oval,  biconvex,  and  nucleated  (fig.  316),  and  larger 
than  in  mammals.  They  are  largest  of  all  in  certain  amphibians 
{amphiuma,  pTOtma). 

A  property  of  the  red  corpuscles,  whioh  is  exaggerated  in  inflam- 
matory blood,  is  a  tendency  to  adhere  together  in  rolls  or  columns 
(rouleaux),  like  piles  of  coins.    These  roUs  quickly  fasten  together 
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by  their  ends,  and  cluster ;  so  that,  when  the  blood  is  spread  out  thinly 
on  a  glass  they  form  an  irregular  network  (fig.  315). 

AoUon  of  Raa^rents.— Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  constitution  of  red  blood-cells  by  studying  the  effects  produced  by 
mechanical  means  and  by  various  reagents  ;  the  following  is  a  brier  summaiy  of 
these  reactions : — 

fFo^^r.— When  water  is  added  gradually  to  frog*s  blood,  the  oval  disc-shaped 
corpuscles  become  spherical,  and  gradually  discharge  their  hsemoglobin,  a  pale, 
transparent  envelope  beinff  left  behind :  human  led  blood-cells  sweU,.  change 
from  a  discoidal  to  a  spheroidal  form,  burst  and  discharge  their  pigpnent,  becoming 
quite  transparent  and  bH  but  invisible.    This  effect  is  due  to  osmosis. 

Phynoioguial  »aUn$  solution  causes  no  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles  beyond  pre- 
venting them  running  into  rouleaux.  If  a  strong  salt  solution  is  used,  the  cor- 
puscles shrink  and  become  crenated  (fig.  817),  owuig  to  osmosis  of  water  outwards. 

Dilute  <jus€tie  acid  causes  the  nucleus  of  the  red  uood-cells  in  the  frog  to  become 
more  dewrly  defined;  if  the  action  is  prolonged,  the  nucleus  becomes  strongly 

riulated,  and  aU  the  colouring  matter  seems  to 
_  ^^^-  concentrated  in  it,  the  surrounding  cell-sub- 

'Hl^^  ^^^         stance  and  outline  of  the  cell  becoming  almost 

0  ^^P  invisible ;  after  a  time  the  cells  lose  thor  colour 

1^.    «^    it»^*.  ^Sk  altogether.    The   cells    in   the   figure    (fig.    818) 

of  MOtaiJoiS.  ^i^  represent  the  successive  stages  of  the  change. 

tion     (orena-      Fio.  818.— B (feet    ^  similar  loss  of  colour  occurs  in  the  red  cor- 
tion).  of  aoetic  add.      puscles  of  human  blood,  which,  however,  from 

the  absence  of  nuclei,  seem  to  disappear  entirely. 
DUuts  cdkaUi  cause  the  red  blood-cells  to  dissolve  slowly,  and  finally  to 
disappear. 

Chloroform^  ethsr^  and  other  reagents  that  dissolve  taXs  dissolve  the  lipoid 
substances  (lecithin,  etc)  of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
corpuscles,  and  so  produce  laking  of  the  blood.  ,^        A.  ^^ 

Tannic  acid. — ^When  a  2  par  cent  fi^esh  solution  of  tannic       }^/^   i  •)   \%  I 
acid  is  applied  to  frog*s  blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a      Cy^    \J    \^ 
sharply-defined  little  knob,  projecting  from  the  free  sur&ce  £i^ 

{RoberU  macula);  the  colouring  matter  becomes  at  the  same  ^^ 

time  concentrated  in  the  nucleus,  which  grows  more  distinct     pj^  8i9.— Bfl^  of 
{fix.  819).    A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  human  '   u'nnin. 

red  blood-corpuscle,  the  colouring  matter   being  dischan^ed 
and  coa^pulated  as  a  little  knob  of  hnmatin  on  the  surface  or  the  corpuscle. 

Bortc  acid, — A  2  per  cent  solution  applied  to  nucleated  red  blood-cells  will 

cause  tne  concentration  of  all  the  colouring  matter  in  the  nucleus ; 

r\C\         the  coloured  body  thus  formed  gradually  quits  its  central  position, 

9$)\w^       ^^^  comes  to  be  partly,  sometimes  entirely,  protruded  m>m  the 

^^^       surfiEice  of  the  now  colourless  ceU  (fig.   820).     When  applied  to 

^^/^TIm^^    the  non-nucleated  mammalian  corpuscle  its  effect  merely  resembles 

of  boric  add.      that  of  other  dUute  adds. 

The  Ck>lourle8s  Ck>rpii80le8. — ^Tho  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
are  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm ;  they  are  nearly  spherical  when 
at  rest,  but  owing  to  their  amoeboid  movements  (see  p.  11)  exhibit 
considerable  changes  in  outline  when  they  are  active,  as  they  are  at 
body  temperature. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  is  on  the 
average  1  to  500  or  600,  but  this  varies  considerably  even  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  The  number  of  lymphocytes  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  meal.    Also,  in  young  persons,  after  haemorrhage  and 
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Methylene  Bine 

and  Eosln. 


Stained  with 

Bhrlich's 
Tri-acid  Dye. 


Stained  with 

Hematoxylin 

and  Bosin. 


Fig.  321. — The  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  normal  human 
blood,  stained  by  different  methods. 

a,  Lymphocyte;  b,  large  mono-nuclear  hyaline  leucocyte;  c,  transition 
form ;  d,  polynuclear  leucocyte ;  e,  eoainophile  leucocyte ;  /,  mast-cell. 
Magnified  about  1000  times.    (After  Bzy raonow icz.) 
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during  pregnancy,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  in  old  age  they  are  diminished. 

Several  varieties  of  colourless  corpuscles  are  found  in  human 
blood.  They  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate, 
stained  by  different  methods;  the  column  on  the  left  shows  their 
appearances  as  stained  by  a  mixture  of  eosin  and  methylene  blue 
(Jenner's  stain).  The  middle  column  shows  them  as  stained  by 
Ehrlich's  triacid  dye  (acid  fuchsin,  methyl-green,  and  orange  G). 
In  the  right-hand  column,  the  cells  were  stained  with  a  mixture  of 
hsematoxylin  and  eosin.    The  following  are  the  varieties  shown : — 

(a)  Lymphocytes. — These  are  only  a  little  larger  than  red 
corpusclea  The  nucleus  is  relatively  large,  and  usually  round ;  the 
protoplasm  around  it  forms  quite  a  narrow  zone.  The  nucleus,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  nuclei,  is  basophile,  and  stains  with  such  basic  dyes 
as  methylene  blue.  The  protoplasm  presents  no  distinct  granules 
and  is  also  basophile.  The  lymphocytes  comprise  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles. 

(6)  Large  monontoclear  letccocytes. — A  relatively  small  oval  nucleus 
lies  near  the  centre  of  basophile  protoplasm,  which  again  presents  no 
definite  granulation.    Their  diameter  is  12-20  /i,  and  they  form  only 

1  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles. 

(c)  Transitional  leucocytes, — The  cell-body  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  is  mainly  basophile.  A  certain  amount  of  neutrophile  granula- 
tion may  be  seen.  The  strongly  basophile  nucleus  may  present  all 
gradations  between  an  oval  and  lobed  condition.  In  normal  blood 
their  number  is  variable,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  only  make  up  about 

2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless  corpuscles.  They  are  called 
transitional  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  represent  an  intermediate 
condition  between  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  and  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  described  under  d.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
this  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  some  histologists  think  the  b  and  c 
varieties  originate  from  the  endothelial  walL 

(d)  PolyniLclear  leucocytes. — ^These  are  9-12  fi  in  diameter,  and 
form  the  main  mass  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  (70  per  cent.). 
They  have  several  nuclei,  which  are  strongly  basophile  and  present 
many  different  shapes,  and  are  usually  connected  by  threads  of 
chromatin.  The  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  stains  with 
neutral,  and  faintly  with  acid  aniline  dyes  (such  as  eosin).  In 
certsdn  pathological  conditions — for  instance,  in  diabetes — the  cell- 
protoplasm  contains  excess  of  glycogen. 

(«)  EosinophUe  leucocytes. — These  are  usually  larger  than  the 
preceding  (12-15  /a  in  diameter).  They  contain  either  a  single 
irregular-shaped  nucleus,  or  more  often  two  or  three  nuclei  of 
unequal  size.  Their  protoplasm  contains  large  distinct  granules 
which  have  an  intense  affinity  for  acid  dyes  such  as  eosin,  and  are 
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therefore  termed  oxyphils,  acidopbile,  or  eosinophile.  Thej  are 
stated  to  be  less  actively  amoeboid  than  the  polyQucIear  leucocytes. 
They  comprise  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  colourless 
corpuscles. 

(/)  Mast-cells. — These  cells  we  have  already  seen  in  the  connective 
tissues  (pp.  31-32)  and  they  are  very  rare  in  normal  blood.  Less  than 
0-5  per  cent,  is  usually  present.  They  measure  about  10  ju  across ; 
their  nucleus  is  single  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  are  much  more  basophile  than  the  nucleus.  (See  coloured 
plate.) 

Fhasoojrtodfl. — The  most  important  outcome  of  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  is  their  power  of  ingesting 
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foreign  particles,  such  as  bacteria,  which  they  engulf  and  digest. 
This  is  called  plu^ocylosis  (see  also  p.  300).  The  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes appear  to  be  the  most  vigorous  ph^ocytea  The  drawings  in 
fig.  322  show  some  sU^es  in  this  phenomenon ;  the  cells  represented 
there,  however,  are  not  normal  leucocytes,  but  certain  lai^e  amoeboid 
cells  found  in  connective  tissues,  which  congrt^te  specially  in 
inflamed  parts. 

The  Blood-Flateletfl. — Besides  the  two  principal  varieties  of 
blood-corpuscles,  a  third  kind  has  been  described  under  the  name 
blood-platelets  {Blut-pldtchen).    These  an  colourless  disc-ahaped  or 
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irregular  bodies,  much  smaller  than  red  corpuscles.  Different  views 
are  held  as  to  their  origin.  At  first  they  were  resided  as  immature 
red  oorpuBcles ;  but  Utas  view  has  been  discarded.  Some  state  that 
they  are  merely  a  precipitate  of  nucleo-protein  which  occurs  when 
the  plasma  dies  or  is  cooled.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they 
do  occur  in  living  blood,  and  have  been  seen  to  undergo  amoeboid 
movement;  some  observers  state  that  they  are  nucleated. 

Bnnmaratlon  of  tha  Blood-Oorpnaole*. 

Serenl  methoda  are  employed  for  counting  the  blood-corpiucles;  moat  of  them 
depend  upon  the  same  principle,  i.  4. ,  the  dilution  of  ■  minute  volume  of  blood  with 
A  giTen  volume  of  »  colouiiesa  asline  aolutioa  aimllkr  In  ipedfic  navit]'  to  blood* 
plums,  so  that  the  lize  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  altered  as  uttle  as  possible. 
A  minute  (juantitr  of  the  well-mized  solution  is  then  taken,  examined  under  the 
microscope,  either  in  a  flattened  capUlarr  tube  (Malasse*)  or  in  a  cell  (Thoma- 
Zeiss,  Gowera)  of  known  capacity,  and  tne  numlier  of  coipuficles  in  a  measured 
length  of  the  tube,  or  in  a  given  area  of  the  cell,  is  counted.  The  length  of  the  tulte 
and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by  means  of  a  micrometer  scale  In  the  micro- 
scope ocular;  or  bv-  the  division  of  the  cell  area  Into  squares  of  known  size. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  In  the  diluted  blood.  It  is  eas;^  to 
calculate  the  number  in  a  given  volume  of  normal  blood. 

Gowers'  Bamaa/fomtter  consists  of  a  small  pipette  {a),  which,  when  filled  up 
to  a  mark  on  Its  stem,  holds  99S  cubic  millimetres.     It  Is  nimiahed  with  an  indi»- 
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rubber  tube  and  glass  mouthpiece  to  facilitate  filling  and  emp^ng ;  a  capilkuj 
tube  (b)  marked  to  hold  G  cubic  millimetres,  and  also  fiimiahed  with  an  india-rubber 
tube  and  mouthpiece ;  a  small  glass  jar  (d)  in  wlilch  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is 
performed ;  a  glass  stirrer  (e)  for  mixing  the  blood  and  salt  solution  thoroughlj ; 
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M  a  needle,  the  length  of  which  can  be  reffolated  by  a  screw ;  a  brass  stage  plate 
(c)  carrying  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-fifth  of  a  miUiinetre  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  whidi  is  divided  into  one4enth  millimetre  squares.  On  the  top  of  the 
cdl  a  coYer-shp  rests.  A  standard  saline  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  similar 
salt,  of  specific  gravity  1025,  is  made,  and  995  cubic  millimetres  are  measured  hv 
means  of  the  pipette  into  the  glass  iar,  and  with  this  5  cubic  millimetres  of  blood, 
obtained  by  pricking  the  finger  with  the  needle,  and  measured  in  the  capillary 

Eipette  (b)  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  glass  stirring-rod.  A  drop  of  this  diluted 
lood  is  then  placed  in  the  cell  and  covert  with  a  covei^p,  which  is  fixed  in 
position  by  means  of  the  two  lateral  springs.  The  layer  of  diluted  blood  between 
the  slide  and  cover-glass  is  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre  thick.  The  preparation  is 
then  examined  under  a  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  400  diameters,  and 
focussed  until  the  lines  dividing  the  cell  into  squares  are  visible. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  red  corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Fio.  824. 
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cell,  and  are  resting  on  the  squares,  are  counted  in  ten  squares.    By  adding 
together  the  numbers  counted  in  ten  (one-tenth  millimetre^  squares,  and,  as  the 

blood  has  been  diluted,  multiplying  oy  ten  thousand,  the 
number  of  corpuscles  in  one  cubic  mUliraetre  of  blood  is 
obtained.  The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  milli- 
metre of  healthy  blood,  according  to  Vierordt  and  Wdcker,  is 
5,000,000  in  adult  men,  and  4,500,000  In  women ;  this  corre- 
sponds to  an  average  of  50  and  45  corpuscles  respectively  per 
square  of  Gowers*  instrument. 

A  hseraacytometer  of  another  form,  and  one  that  is  much 
used  at  the  present  time,  is  known  as  the  Thoma-Zeiss  hsema- 
cytometer.  It  consists  of  a  carefully  graduated  pipette,  in 
which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  done ;  this  is  so  formed  that 
the  capillary  stem  has  a  capacity  equalling  one-hundredth  of 
the  bulb  above  it  If  the  blood  is  drawn  up  in  the  capillary 
tube  to  the  line  marked  1  (fig.  325)  the  salme  solution  may 
afterwards  be  drawn  up  the  stem  to  the  line  101 ;  In  this  way 
we  have  101  parts,  of  which  the  blood  forms  1.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  stem  can  be  displaced  unmixed  we  shall  have  in 
the  mixture  the  proper  dilution.  The  blood  and  the  saline 
solution  are  well  mixed  by  shaking  the  pipette,  in  the  bulb  of 
which  is  contained  a  sraafi  glass  boul  for  tne  purpose  of  aiding 
the  mixing.  The  other  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a 
glass  slide  (fig.  824)  upon  which  is  mounted  a  covered  disc,  m« 
accurately  rukd  so  as  to  present  one  square  millimetre  divided 
into  400  squares  of  one-twentieth  of  a  railliraetre  each.  The 
micrometer  thus  made  is  surrounded  by  another  annular  cell,  c, 
which  has  such  a  heiffht  as  to  make  the  cell  project  exactly 
one-tenth  miUiraetre  oeyond  m.  If  a  drop  of  the  diluted 
blood  is  placed  upon  m,  and  c  is  covered  with  a  perfectly  flat 
cover-glass,  the  volume  of  the  diluted  blood  above  each  of  the 
squares  of  the  micrometer,  i.0.  above  each  7^,  will  be  ^^  of 
a  cubic  millimetre.  An  average  of  ten  or  more  squares  is  then 
taken,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  4000  x  100  gives  the 
number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  undiluted 
blood. 

The  enumeration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  depends  on 
the  same  principle,  but  the  counting  has  to  be  carried  out  over  larger  areas  than 
the  small  squares,  and  the  diiferentiation  of  the  varieties  of  colouness  corpuscles 
(which  is  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  disease)  can  be  accomplished 
after  appropriate  staining. 


F108.  824  and  825.— 

Tbomft-Zeiss 

HsemacTtometer. 
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Dr  Geoi^  01iTer*s  hsemacytometer  is  a  much  easier  instrument  to  use,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  accurate ;  it  does  not  enable  one,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  red  and  white  corpuscles.  A  small  measured  quantity  of  blood  is 
taken  up  into  a  pipette  and  washed  out  into  a  graduated  flattened  test4ube 
with  Hayem's  fluid  (sodium  chloride  0*5  gramme,  sodium  sulphate  0*25  gnn.» 
corrosive  sublimate  0*25  grm.,  distilled  water  100  cc).  The  greduations  of  the 
tube  are  so  adjusted  tiiat  with  normal  blood  (t.«.,  blood  containing  5,000,000  red 
corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre)  the  light  of  a  small  wax  candle  placed  three 
varas  from  the  eye  in  a  dark  room,  is  just  visible  as  a  thin  bright  line  when 
looked  at  through  the  tube  held  edgeways  between  the  fingers,  and  filled  up 
to  the  100  mara  with  Hayem*s  fluid.  If  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  less 
than  normal,  less  of  the  diluting  solution  is  required  before  the  li^t  is  trans- 
mitted; if  more  than  normal,  more  of  the  solution  is  necessary.  The  gradua- 
tions of  the  tube  correspond  to  percentages  of  the  normal  standard,  which  is 
taken  as  100. 

Development  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

Origin  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — Surrounding  the  early  embryo 
is  a  circular  area,  called  the  vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudi- 


Fio.  896.— Pftrt  of  the  network  of  deTelophig  blood'Veesels  in  the  vucular  area  of  a  guinea-pig.  U, 
Blood-corpuscles  becomins  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hollowed-out  part  of  the  network ;  a,  process  of 
protoplasm.    (B.  A.  Schafer.) 

ments  of  the  blood-vessels  and  blood-corpuscles  are  developed.  Here 
the  nucleated  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which  the  blood- 
vessels and  corpuscles  are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various 
directions,  and  these,  joining  together,  form  an  irregular  meshwork. 
The  nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger  masses 
of  protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These  nuclei  gather 
around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm,  and,  becoming 
coloured,  form  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (fig.  326).  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  and  the  branched  network  in  which  these  corpuscles  lie 
then  become  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals  enclosing  fluid,  in 
which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float.  The  corpuscles  at  first  are 
from  about  ^j-Att  ^  tAit  o'  ^^  ^^^  (10  1^  to  16  /a)  in  diameter. 
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mostly  spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  6uid  a  well-marked 
nucleus. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable  of 
amoeboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

These  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  foetal  life  to 
be  mingled  with  coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  are  completely  replaced  by  them. 

These  coloured  discs  are  jwirtly  formed  in  connective-tissue 
cells  in  a  way  similar  to  that  just  described,  only  without  the 
participation  of  the  nuclei  in  the  process,  although  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  haemoglobin  originates  from  the  hsematogen  (iron- 
containing  nuclein)  of  the  nuclei  in  all  cases.  The  foetal  liver, 
spleen,  and  thymus  are  also  believed  to  be  seats  of  formation  of 
the  red  discs. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  corpuscles  have,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a  like 
manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion  of  work  allotted  to 
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Fio.  827.— Oolonred  nucleated  coxpaadefli  from  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig. 

(E.  A.  SoMfer.) 

them  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life,  however, 
nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay,  has  been  yet  wholly  made  out.  A 
certain  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  undergo  disintegration  in 
the  liver  and  spleen ;  corpuscles  in  various  degrees  of  degeneration 
have  been  observed  in  both  these  organs. 

This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  that  the  red  corpuscles  should  be 
constantly  replenished  throughout  life.  But  after  the  foetal  stage 
is  passed,  they  originate,  not  from  connective  tissues  in  general,  but 
in  one  special  form  of  connective  tissue,  namely,  the  red  marrow 
of  bones.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cmimals  the  spleen,  which 
contains  cells  very  similar  to  those  of  the  marrow,  may  participate 
in  their  formation.  In  the  red  marrow,  they  arise  from  immature 
nucleated  cells  (narmoUasts  or  erythrohlasts,  fig.  327) ;  the  nucleus  is 
not  discharged,  but  is  absorbed  within  the  cell,  and  this  is  the  explana- 
tion that  some  observers  give  of  the  biconcave  form  of  the  red  disc. 
Sometimes  immature  nucleated  red  cells  may  make  their  way  from 
the  marrow  into  the  circulation ;  and  the  free  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  blood ;  they  never,  when  once  they  have 
entered  the  blood,  develop  into  discs,  and  are  filtered  out  of  the 
blood  by  the  spleen. 
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Origin  of  the  White  Corpuscles. — ^The  lymphocytes  are  formed 
in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tonsils,  and  other 
parts  where  this  tissue  is  present.  They  enter  the  blood-stream  by 
the  thoraxjic  duct,  and  grow  larger,  the  proportion  of  protoplasm  to 
nucleus  increasing  as  they  become  mature.  The  mononuclear  leuco- 
cyte is,  according  to  some,  a  mature  lymphocyte;  some  think  it 
is  endothelial  in  origin  (see  p.  453) ;  according  to  others,  it,  like  the 
polynuclear  leucocytes,  originates  from  immature  forms  in  the  red 
marrow,  which  are  called  myelocytes.  The  leucocytes  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lymphocytes,  do  not  grow  larger  in  the  blood- 
stream, but  rather  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  in  size  with  age. 

If  immature  myelocytes  escape  from  the  marrow  into  the  circu- 
lating blood,  they  undergo  no  further  development  there,  and  like 
the  immature  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  are  filtered  off  by  the  spleen. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  pathological  condition,  and  leads  to  the  swelling 
of  the  spleen,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  disease  known 
as  splenic  leukaemia. 

Chemistry  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. 

The  white  blood-oorpuscles. — Their  nucleus  consists  of  nuclein, 
their  cell  protoplasm  yields  proteins  belonging  to  the  globulin  and 
nucleo-protein  groups.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  often  contains 
small  quantities  of  fat  and  glycogen. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles. — 1000  parts  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
tain— 

Water 688       parts. 

^^  {S^ic ::::::    :    :  ''III  :; 

One  himdred  jwirts  of  the  dry  organic  matter  contain — 

Protdn 5  to  12  parts. 

Haemoglobin 86  to  94     „ 

Phosphatides  calculated  as  lecithin      .        .                .  1  '8    „ 

Cholesterin O'l    „ 

The  protein  present  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  nucleo-protein 
of  white  corpuscles.  The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
In  man  potassium  chloride  is  more  abundant  than  sodium  chloride ; 
this,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  animals. 

Haemoglobin  and  Oxyhsdmoglobin. — The  pigment  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  It  is  a  conjugated  protein,  a  compound  of  protein  with 
the  iron-containing  pigment  called  h»matin. 

It  exists  in  the  blood  in  two  conditions :  in  arterial  blood  it  is 
combined  loosely  with  oxygen,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  called 
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oxytuemoglobin ;  the  other  conditioD  is  the  deoxygeiiat«<l  or  reduced 
hsmoglobin  (better  called  simply  hEBmc^lobin).  This  is  found  in  the 
blood  after  asphyxia.  It  also  occurs  in  all  venouB  blood — that  is, 
blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  after  it  has  supplied  tho 
tissues  with  oxygen.  Venous  blood,  however,  always  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxyluemoglobin  also.  Heemoglobin  is  the 
oxj^n-canier  of  the  body,  and  it  may  ba  called  a  respiratory 
pigment.* 

Crystals  of  oxyluemoglobin -f  may  be  obtained  with  readiness 
from  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  the  rat,  guinea-pig,  or  dog ;  with 
difficulty  from  other  animals,  such  as  man,  ape,  and  most  of  the 
common  mammals.    The  foUowiug  methods  are  the  best: — 

1.  Mix  a  drop  of  defibrinated  blood  of  the  rat  on  a  slide  with 
a  drop  of  water;  put  on  a  cover-glass;  in  a  few  minutes  the  cor- 
puscles are  rendered  colourless, 
and  then  the  oxyhaemoclobin 
crystallises  out  from  the  solution 
so  formed. 

2.  Microscopical  specimens 
may  also  be  made  by  Stein's 
method,  which  consists  in  using 
Canada  balsam  instead  of  water 
in  the  foregoing  experiment, 

3.  On  a  larger  scale,  crystals 
may  bo  obtained  by  mixing  the 
blood  with  one-sixteenth  of  its 
volume  of  ether ;  the  corpuscles 
dissolve,  and  the  blood  assumes  a 
laky  appearance.    After  a  period 

^ , ,    ,     ^       ,  ^,     _,     .,      varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 

Flo,  tU—CrjiUli  of  oij^hismogloblii— prlimtlc,        ,      '      T.        ,       .  .    ,  , 

from  bamim  blood.  oays,  abundant  crjTstals  are  de- 

posited. 
In  nearly  all  animals  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms  (6g.  328) ; 
but  in  the  guinea-pig  they  are  rhombic  tetrahedra,  or  four-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  329) ;  in  the  squirrel  and  hamster,  hexagonal  plates 
(6g.  330). 

The  crystals  contain  a  varying  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation ; 
this  probably  explains  then:  different  crystalline  form  and  solubilities. 
Several  observers  have  analysed  hsemoglobin.     They  find  carbon, 

*  In  the  blood  of  inveitebrate  animals  hanioglobin  u  sometimes  foiuid,  but 
usually  la  the  pluma,  not  [a  speci&l  corpuscles.  Sometinies  it  is  replaced  by  other 
respirsitory  pi^enta,  such  as  the  green  one,  (.-blorocraoriD,  found  in  cotaln  worms, 
•no  the  blue  one,  hffioiocTania,  found  in  man]r  molluscs  and  crustai:em,  Chloro- 
cniorin  contains  iron ;  hcemocfsnin  contains  copper. 

t  CiTstals  of  haemoglobin  can  also  be  obtained  b;^  canying  out  the  crystal- 
UsatioD  In  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen. 
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hydrogen,  nitn^eD,  oxygen,  eulphur,  and  iroa  The  percenter  of 
iron  is  0'4  On  adding  an  acid  or  alkali  to  hami^lobin,  it  is  broken 
up  into  two  parts — a  brown  pigment  called  haematin,  which  contains 
aU  the  iron  of  the  original  substance,  and  a  protein  called  gloHn. 


UO.— Heuoonil  onh«mat|lahln  crnUIi, 
tromUoodarK|ulm].    (Attu  Funk*.) 

Hsematln  is  not  cryBtallisable ;  it  has  the  formula  Cj^H^^FeO^ 
(Nencki  and  Sieber) ;  its  constitutional  formula  is,  however,  not 
known.  Hiematin  presantB  different  spectroscopic  appearances  in 
acid  and  alkaline  solutions  (see  accompanying  plate).  On  decomposi- 
tion  it  yields  pyrrol  derivatives  (see  small  print,  p.  462), 

Olobin  is  coagulable  by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  ocide,  and  pre- 
cipitable  from  sucn  solutions  by  ammonia.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
proteins  called  bistones  (see  p.  424). 

Etemoobromogen  is  eometdmes  called  reduced  hamatin  ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  addii^  a  reducing  agent  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  tuematin.  Its  absorption  spectrum,  shown  on 
the  accompanying  plate  (No.  8),  forms  the  beet  spectrosoopic  test  for 
blood  pigment;  the  suspected  pigment  is  dissolved  in  potash,  and 
ammonium  sulphide  added.  Very  dilute  specimens  show  the  absorp- 
tion  bands,  especially  the  one  midway  between  D  and  E. 

Hft*mlii  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  obtaining  of  this  substance 
forms  the  best  chemical  test  tor  blood.  Haemin  crystals  may  be  pre- 
pared for  microscopical  examination  by  boiling  a  fragment  of  dried 
blood  with  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  on  a  slide ;  on  cooling,  tridinio 
plates  and  prisms  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  often  in  star-shaped 
clusters  and  with  ronnded  angles  (fig.  331),  separate  out  In  the 
case  of  an  old  blood-stain  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  crystal  of  sodium 
chloride.    Fresh  blood  contains  sufKoient  sodium  chloride  in  itself. 

The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is  to  split  the  haemoglobin  into 
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hsematin  and  globin;  a  hydroxyl  group  of  the  hsematin  is  then 
replaced  by  chlorine;  it  is  similarly  easily  replaceable  by  an  atom 
of  bromine  or  iodine.  Nencki  and  Zaleski  have  further  shown  that 
when  prex)ared  in  this  way,  hsemin  also  contains  an  acetyl  group; 
they  ascribe  to  it  the  empirical  formula  Cj^HjjO^N^ClFe. 

HaBmatoporphyrin,  C^oH^gNjOs,  is  iron-free  hsematin ;  it  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  blood  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  iron  is 
taken  out  as  ferrous  sulphate.    It  is  also  f oimd  sometimes  in  nature ; 
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(Prey.) 

it  occurs  in  certain  invertebrate  pigments,  and  may  also  be  foimd  in 
certain  forms  of  pathological  urina  Even  normal  urine  contains 
traces  of  it.  It  presents  different  spectroscopic  appearances  accord- 
ing as  it  is  dissolved  in  acid  or  alkaline  media.  The  absorption 
spectrum  figured  (No.  9)  is  that  of  acid  hsematoporphyrin. 

If  oxyheemofflobin  Is  treated  with  dilute  adds  the  result  is  a  fbrmatioD  of 
hflematin  and  globin,  but  if  strong  sulphuric  add  is  emoloyed  the  iron  is  remoTed 
from  the  haam^n  and  so  haematoporphyrin  is  obtaineci.  The  stability  of  the  iron 
in  the  molecule  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  for  with  the  reduc^  pigment, 
haematopoiphjrrin  is  obtained  even  when  dilute  adds  are  employed.  Pure  nsemato- 
porphyrin  can  once  more  be  converted  into  hsematin  (that  is,  the  iron  can  be  replaced) 
Dy  warming  a  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  and  adding  a  little  Stokes*  fluid,  ana  a  few 
drops  of  a  reducing  agent  such  as  hydrazine  hydrate.  If  cuprammonium  solution  is 
used  instead  of  Stokes*  fluid  in  tins  experiment,  a  copper  compound  of  haemato- 
porphyrin  is  obtained,  which  is  identical  with  tifracm,  the  oright  rea  copper-containing 
pigment  found  in  the  plumage  of  the  plantain-eating  birds.    (Laidlaw. } 

Hamopyrrol  is  a  substance  obtained  by  reduction  from  hsematoporphyrin.     It 
is  methyl-propyl  pyrrol,  and  its  formula  is : — 


CHo .  C 


HC 


C .  Cri<| .  CjHq 


Yh 


CH 


There  is  a  near  relationship  between  haemoglobin  and  chlorophyll,  for 
the  same  substance  is  obtained  from  phyUopoiphyrin,  CieHigNgO,  a  derivative  of 
chlorophyll.    Chlorophyll,  however,  contains  no  iron. 

HaBmatoidin. — ^This  substance  is  foimd  in  the  form  of  yellowish- 
red  crystals  (fig.  332)  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from 
the  haBmoglobin.    Its  crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  it  gives  with 
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fuming  nitrio  acid  show  it  to  be  closely  allied  to  bilirubin,  the  chief 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  identical 
with  it. 

Hsematoidin,  like  hssmatoporphyrin,  is  free  from  iron,  but  differs 
from  it  in  showing  no  spectroscopic  bands. 

Ck>mpoiinds  of  HaBmoglobin. 

Haemoglobin  forms  at  least  four  compounds  with  gases : — 

w«">«y«« {^^S^^S: 

With  carbonic  oxide  .        .        .        .8.  Carbonic  oxide  haemofflobin. 
With  nitric  oxide       ....    4.  Nitric  oxide  haemoglobin. 

These  compounds  have  similar  crystalline  forms;  they  each 
probably  consist  of  a  molecule  of  hsBmoglobin  combined  with  one  of 
the  gas  in  question.  They  part  with  tiie  combined  gas  somewhat 
readUy;  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  stability  in  the  above  Ust,  the 
least  stable  first. 

Oxyhsdmoglobin  is  the  compound  that  exists  in  arterial  blood. 
Many  of  its  properties  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  oxygen 
linked  to  the  hsemoglobin,  which  is  removed  by  the  tissues  through 
which  the  blood  circulates^  may  be  called  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
hsemoglobin.  The  processes  that  occur  in  the  lungs  and  tissues, 
resultmg  in  the  oxygenation  and  deoxygenation  respectively  of  the 
hffimc^lobin,  may  be  imitated  outside  the  body,  using  either  blood  or 
pure  solutions  of  haemoglobin.  The  respiratory  oxygen  can  be 
removed,  for  example,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air- 
pump,  or  by  passing  a  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrogen  through  the  blood, 
or  by  the  use  of  reducing  agents  such  as  ammonium  sulphide  and 
Stokes'  reagent*  One  gramme  of  hsemoglobin  will  combine  with 
1'34  CO.  of  oxygen. 

If  any  of  these  methods  for  reducing  oxyhaemoglobin  is  used,  the 
bright  red  (arterial)  colour  of  oxyhsemoglobin  changes  to  the  purplish 
(venous)  tint  of  hsemoglobin.  On  once  more  allowing  oxygen  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  hsemoglobin,  as  by  shaking  the  solution 
with  the  air,  the  bright  arterial  colour  returns. 

These  colour-changes  may  be  more  accurately  studied  with  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  constant  position  of  the  absorption  bands  seen 
constitutes  an  important  test  for  blood  pigment.  It  will  be  first 
necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  instrument  used. 

The  Spectroscope. — ^When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through 
a  prism,  it  is  refracted  or  bent  at  each  surface  of  the  prism;  the 

*  Stokes'  reagent  must  always  be  freshly  prepared ;  it  is  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid  has  been  added,  and  then  ammonia  till  the 
reaction  is  alkaline. 
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whole  ray  is,  however,  not  equally  bent,  but  it  is  split  into  its 
constituent  colours,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  screen.  The 
band  of  colours  boning  with  the  rexl.  passing  through  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  ending  with  violet,  is  called  a  spectrum :  this 
is  seen  in  nature  in  the  rainbow. 

The  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  interrupted  by  nimierous  dark  lines 
crossing  it  vertically,  called  Frauenhofer's  lines.  These  are  perfectly 
constant  in  position  and  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum.  The 
more  prominent  are  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  red ;  D,  in  the  yellow ;  E,  b, 
and  F,  in  the  green ;  G  and  H,  in  the  violet  These  lines  are  due  to 
certain  volatile  substances  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  If  the  li^ht 
from  burning  sodium  or  its  compounds  is  examined  spectroscopicaUy, 
it  vrill  be  found  to  give  a  bright  yellow  line,  or,  rather,  two  bright 
yellow  lines  very  close  together.  Potassium  gives  two  bright  red 
lines  and  one  violet  Une ;  and  the  other  elements,  when  incandescent, 
give  characteristic  lines,  but  none  so  simple  as  sodium.  If  now  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  is  examined,  it  mH  be  found  to  give  a  continuous 
spectrum  like  that  of  sunlight  in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours,  but 
unlike  it  in  the  absence  of  dark  lines ;  but  if  the  light  from  the  lamp 
is  made  to  pass  through  sodium  vapour  before  it  reaches  the  spectre* 
scope,  the  bright  yellow  light  will  be  found  absent,  and  in  its  place  a 
dark  line,  or,  rather,  two  dark  lines  very  close  together,  occupying 
the  same  position  as  the  two  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  spectrum. 
The  sodiimi  vapour  absorbs  the  same  rays  as  those  which  it  itself 
produces  at  a  higher  temperature.  Thus  the  D  line,  as  we  term  it  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  vapour  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  other  dark  Unes  are  similarly  accounted  for 
by  other  elements. 

The  large  form  of  spectroscope  (fig.  333)  consists  of  a  tube 
A,  called  the  collimator,  with  a  slit  at  the  end  S,  and  a  convex 
lens  at  the  end  L.  The  latter  makes  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  slit  from  the  source  of  light,  parallel:  they  fall  on 
the  prism  P,  and  then  the  spectrum  so  formed  is  f ocussed  by  the 
telescope  T. 

A  third  tube,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  carries  a  small  transparent 
scale  of  wave-lengths,  as  in  accurate  observations  the  position  of  any 
point  in  the  spectrum  is  given  in  the  terms  of  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths. 

If  we  now  interpose  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit  S  a 
piece  of  coloured  glass  (H  in  fig.  333),  or  a  solution  of  a  coloured 
substance  contained  in  a  vessel  with  parallel  sides  (the  hfiematoscope 
of  Herrmann),  the  spectrum  is  found  to  be  no  longer  continuous,  but 
is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  dark  shadows,  or  absorption  lands 
corresponding  to  the  li^ht  absorbed  by  the  coloured  medium.  Thus  a 
solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  a  certain  strength  gives  two  bands 


BLOOD-SPECTRA  COMPARED  WITH  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 


n  a[  dilute  solution  of  oxyhiemoglolMn. 

„  hsmoglobin. 

„  carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin. 

„  acid  h^matin  in  ethereal  solution. 

„  alkaline  hxmalin. 

„  meihaMnoglobin. 

„  hEcmochromogeD. 

„  add  hcEmaloporpbyrin. 


I.TeJaapa)i*IH. 
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between  the  D  and  E  lines ;  hsemoglobin  gives  only  one ;  and  other 
red  solutions,  though  to  the  naked  eye  similar  to  oxyhsemoglobin,  will 
give  characteristic  bands  in  other  positions. 

A  convenient  form  of  small  spectroscope  is  the  direct  vision 
spectroscope,  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  alternating  prisms  of 


Fio.  888.— Diagram  of  Spectroscope. 

crown  and  flint  glass,  the  spectrum  is  observed  by  the  eye  in  the 
same  line  as  the  tube  furnished  with  the  slit — ^indeed,  slit  and  prisms 
are  both  contained  in  the  same  tube. 

In  the  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  small  coloured  objects  a 
combination  of  the  microscope  and  direct  vision  spectroscope,  called  the 
micro-ymtroscope,  is  used. 

The  next  figure  illustrates  a  method  of  representing  absorption 
spectra  diagrammatdcaUy.  The  solution  was  examined  in  a  layer  1 
centimetre  thick.  The  bcuse-line  has  on  it  at  the  proper  distances 
the  chief  Frauenhofer  lines,  and  along  the  right-hand  edges  are 
percentages  of  the  amount  of  oxyhsemoglobin  present  in  I,  of 
hsemoglobin  in  11.  The  width  of  the  shadings  at  each  level  repre- 
sents the  position  and  amount  of  absorption  corresponding  to  the 
percentages. 

The  characteristic  spectrum  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  as  it  actually 
appears  through  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  (spectnmi  2).  There  are  two  distinct  absorption 
bands  between  the  D  and  E  lines;  the  one  nearest  to  D  (the  a 
band)  is  narrower,  darker,  and  has  better-defined  edges  than  the 
other  (the  13  band).  As  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  fig.  334,  a  solution 
of  oxyhsemoglobin  of  concentration  greater  than  0*65  per  cent,  and 
less  than  0*85  per  cent,  (examined  in  a  cell  of  the  usual  thickness  of 
1  centimetre)  gives  one  thick  band  overlapping  both  D  and  E,  and  a 
stronger  solution  only  lets  the  red  light  through  between  C  and  D. 
A  solution  which  gives  the  two  characteristic  bands  must  therefore  be 
a  dilute  one.    The  one  band  (y  band)  of  hsemoglobin  (spectrum  3)  is 

2  G 
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not  BO  well  defined  aa  the  a  or  j3  banda.    On  dilution  it  fades  rapidly  ; 
ao  that  in  a  solution  of  such  strength  that  both  bands  of  oxyhfemoglobin 


no.  SM.— Onphic  mmMBtatlDiu  of  Cb<  •monnC  of  kbaarptlon  of  llaht  bj  aalutlciB  of  (I)  OBhcmo. 
(loblD,  (li)  or  hBrnogloUn,  of  dUknot  itnngtlu,  Tbs  liwding  Inaicats  ths  unoDot  of  ibHIpUao 
of  UkA  Bpaotniin ;  the  Agona  on  tho  light  Ixvdai  jTprBM  pvooabagvL    (RoUMt.) 

would  be  qtiite  distinct,  the  single  band  of  tueou^lobin  has  diaappeared 
from  view.  The  ozyheemoglobin  bands  can  be  distinguished  in  a 
solution  which  contains  omy  one  part  of  the  pigment  to  10,000  of 
water,  and  even  in  more  dilute  solutions  which  seem  to  be  colourless 
the  a  band  is  atill  visible. 


Fio.  tU.— Tha  photogiKphie  •poctnim  at  hamoglobln  and  oTjrhemoslotilji,    (Quiign.) 

Hsemcffilobin  and  its  compounds  also  show  absorption  bands  in 
the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.     This  portion  of  the  spectrum 
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is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  but  can  be  rendered  visible  by  allowing  the 
apeotrum  to  fall  on  a  fluoresceot  screen,  or  on  a  sensitive  phot<^raphic 
pUte.  In  order  to  show  absorption  bands  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum 
very  dilute  solutions  of  the  pigment  must  be  used. 

Oxyhiemoglobin  shows  a  band  (Soret's  band)  between  the  lines  G 
and  H.    In  haemoglobin,  carbonic  oxide  hsemoglobin,  and  nitric  oxide 


Ro.  BM.— TtM  photosnptilg  ipBcCnun  of  oajhamogloblu  ud  methiunogloblD.    (Ounga«.) 

haemc^lobin,  this  band  is  rather  nearer  G-.  Methfemoglobin  and 
haematoporphyrin  show  similar  bands. 

We  owe  moat  of  our  knowledge  of  the  "  photographic  spectrum  " 
to  the  late  Prof.  (Jamgee,  through  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
present  reproductions  of  two  of  his  numerous  phot<^rBphs  (figs. 
335  and  336). 

MethsmoarloMu. — This  may  be  produced  artificially  in  various 
ways,  as  by  adding  potassium  ferricyanide  or  amyl  nitrite  to  blood, 
and  as  it  also  may  occur  in  certain  diseased  ooDditione  in  the  urine, 
it  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  It  can  be  crystallised,  and 
is  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  as  oxyhaemoglobin, 
only  combined  in  a  diSerent  way.  The  oxygen  is  not  removable  by 
the  air-pump,  nor  by  a  stream  of  neutral  gas  such  as  hydrogen.  It 
can,  however,  by  reducing  agents  like  ammonium  sulphide,  be  made  to 
yield  hEsmoglobiu.  Methffimoglobin  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
gives  a  characteristic  absorption  band  in  the  red  between  the  C  and 
D  lines  (spectrum  7  in  coloured  plate).  In  dilute  solutions  other 
bands  can  be  seen. 


PotaBBlutn  fenicysJilde  is  the  molt  coDvenient  leageot  for  making;  methcemo- 
gtobin.  It  is,  however,  Decesstuy  to  remiDd  the  reader  that  it  produces  another 
effect  4s  well,  oamely,  it  causes  an  evolution  of  gas,  if  the  tilooa  has  bccD  previ- 
otuly  laked.    This  gas  is  oxygea ;  In  &ct,  all  the  oxygen  combined  as  osjhmuo- 
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globin  is  discharged,  and  this  may  be  collected  and  measured  as  in  the  method 
escribed  on  p.  366.  This  discharge  of  oxygen  from  oxyhsemofflobin  is  at  first 
sight  puzzling,  because,  as  just  stated,  methsemoglobin  contains  ue  same  amount 
of  oxygen  that  is  present  in  oxyhaemoglobin.  What  occurs  is  that  after  the  oxygen 
is  discnarged  from  oxyheemoglobin,  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  reagents  added,  takes  its  place ;  this  new  oxygen,  how- 
ever, is  combined  in  some  way  different  from  that  which  was  previously  united 
the  haemoglobin.    (Haldane.) 


Carbonio  oxide  hsBxnoglobin  may  be  readily  prepared  by  passing 
a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  or  coal  gas  through  blood  or  through  a 
solution  of  oxyhemoglobin.  It  has  a  peculiar  cherry-red  colour.  Its 
absorption  spectrum  is  very  like  that  of  oxyhaemoglobin,  but  the  two 
bands  are  sightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (spectrum  4 
in  coloured  plate).  Beducing  agents,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  do 
not  change  it ;  the  gas  is  more  firmly  combined  than  the  oxygen  in 
haemoglobin.  CO-haemoglobin  forms  crystals  like  those  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin.    It  resists  putrefaction  for  a  very  long  time. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
carbon  such  as  occurs  in  charcoal  stoves  or  during  the  explosions  that 
occur  in  coal-mines ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  by  combining  with 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  interferes  with  normal  respira- 
tory processes.  The  bright  colour  of  the  blood  in  both  arteries  and 
veins,  and  its  resistance  to  reducing-agents,  are  in  such  cases 
charcuiteristic. 
V  Nitric  Oxide  HaBxnoglobin. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  blood, 
and  then  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  passed  through  it,  this  compound 
is  formed.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  isomorphous  with  oxy- 
and  CO-haemoglobin.  It  also  has  a  similar  spectrum.  It  is  even 
more  stable  than  CO-haemoglobin  ;  it  has  no  practical  interest,  but  is 
of  theoretical  importance  as  completing  the  series. 

Bstimatlon  of  Hsamoglobixi. — The  most  exact  method  is  by  the  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  iron  (dry  haemoglobin  containing  '42  per  cent  of  iron)  in  the  ash  of  a 
given  specimen  of  blood,  but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  various 
colorimetric  methods  have  been  proposed  which,  though  not  so  exact,  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicity. 

Gtowers*  Hsdmogloblnometer. — ^The  apparatus  (fig.  337)  consists  of  two  glass 
tubes  of  the  same  size.  One  contains  glycerin  jelly  tintea  with  carmine  to  a 
standard  colour — viz.,  that  of  normal  blood  diluted  100  times  with  distilled  water. 
The  finger  is  pricked  and  20  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  measured  out  by  the 
capillary  pipette  B.  This  is  blown  out  into  the  other  tube  and  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  added  drop  by  drop  from  the  pipette  stopper  of  the  botUe  A,  until  the  tint 
of  the  diluted  blood  reaches  the  standard  colour.  This  tube  is  graduated  into  100 
parts.  If  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  is  the  same  as  the  standard  when  the  tube  is 
filled  up  to  the  graduation  100,  the  quantity  of  oxyheemoglobin  in  the  blood  is 
normal  If  it  has  to  be  diluted  more  largely,  the  oxvhsemoglobin  is  in  excess ;  if  to 
a  smaller  extent,  it  is  less  than  normal.  If  the  blood  has,  for  instance,  to  be  diluted 
up  to  the  graduation  50,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  only  half  what  it  ought  to 
be — 50  per  cent,  of  the  normal — and  so  for  other  percentages. 

Haldane's  Modification  of  (Powers'  Instrument  is  the  one  most  frequentiy 
used  now,  and  gives  verv  accurate  results.  Inst^id  of  tinted  gelatin,  the  standard 
of  comparison  is  a  sealea  tube  filled  with  a  solution  of  carbonic  oxide  hsemoglobin. 
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Thia  keeps  uncbanred  for  yean.    A  Btre«in  of  coal  ^  is  patsed  througli  the  blood 
to  be  examlDed.    This  converts  all  the  luemoglobin  present  into  carbonic  oxide 


I 


Fio.  BJT.— HBmoeloblpo 

_..    _      lBBnioin«t«r, — The  a]    _         .   __.,  .. 

bearing  a  white  reflecting  sur&ce  (S)  and  a  platform.    Under  the  platform  it 
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Fill  with  a  pipette  the  compartment  ol  over  the  wedce  with  distilled  water. 
Fill  about  a  quarter  of  the  other  compartment  (a)  with  distiUed  water. 

Prick  the  finger  and  fill  the  short  capilUuy  pipette  provided  with  the  instru- 
ment with  blood.  Dissolve  this  in  the  water  in  compartment  a,  and  fill  it  up  with 
distilled  water. 

Having  arranged  the  reflector  (S)  to  throw  arUfidaX  light  vertically  through 
both  compartments,  look  down  througn  them,  and  move  the  wedge  of  glass  by  the 
milled  head  (T)  until  the  colour  of  the  two  is  identical  Read  off  the  scale,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  percentage  of  hsemoglobin. 

Dr  Oeorge  OliTer^a  Method  consists  in  comparing  a  specimen  of  blood 
suitablv  diluted  in  a  shallow  white  palette  with  a  number  of  standard  tests  very 
carefully  prepared  by  the  use  of  Lovibond^s  coloured  glasses.  These  standards  are 
much  bletter  matches  for  blood  in  various  degrees  of  dilution  than  in  most  c<^ori- 
metric  methods.  The  yellow  tint  of  diluted  hssmoglobin  is  very  successftiUy 
imitated. 

Tests  for  Blood. — ^These  may  be  gathered  from  preceding  descrip- 
tions. Briefly,  they  are  microscopic,  spectroscopic,  and  chemical 
The  best  chemical  tost  is  the  formation  of  hsemin  crystala  The  old 
test  with  tincture  of  guaiacmn  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  blood 
causing  the  tincture  to  become  bluish  green,  is  very  untrustworthy, 
as  it  is  also  ^ven  by  many  other  organic  substances.  The  test, 
for  instance,  is  given  by  milk,  and  is  there  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  enzyme  called  a  peroxidase,  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 
Boiled  blood,  however,  gives  the  test  as  well  as  fresh  blood,  and  the 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  iron-containing  radical  of 
haemoglobin. 

In  medico-l^al  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  red  fluid  or  stain  upon  clothing  is  of  blood.  In  any  such 
case  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  upon  one  tost  only,  but  to  try  every 
means  of  detection  at  one's  disposal  To  discover  whether  it  is  blood 
or  not  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  problem,  but  to  distinguish  human 
blood  from  that  of  the  common  mammals  is  possible  only  by  the 
''  biological "  tost  described  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

Immunity. 

The  chemical  defences  of  the  body  against  injury  and  disease  are 
numerous.  The  property  that  the  blood  possesses  of  coagulating  is 
a  defence  against  haemorrhage ;  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  great 
protoction  against  harmful  bactoria  introduced  with  food.  Bacterial 
activity  in  urine  is  inhibited  by  the  acidity  of  that  secretion. 

Far  more  important  and  widespread  in  its  efiEects  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  bactericidal  (t.e.  bacteria-killing)  action  of  the  blood 
and  lymph;  a  study  of  this  question  has  led  to  many  intoresting 
results,  especially  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  immunity. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  one  attack  of  many  infective  maladies 
protects  us  against  another  attack  of  the  same  disease.  The  person 
is  said  to  be  immv/M  either  partially  or  completely  against  that 
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disease.  Yaccmation  produces  in  a  patient  an  attack  of  cowpoz  or 
vaccinia.  This  disease  is  either  closely  related  to  smallpox,  or 
maybe  it  is  smallpox  modified  and  rendered  less  malignant  by  passing 
through  the  body  of  a  calf.  At  any  rate,  an  attack  of  vaccinia  renders 
a  person  immune  to  smallpox,  or  variola,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Vaccination  is  an  instance  of  what  is  (^edjpro^^ii^inact^^ion, 
which  is  now  practised  with  more  or  less  success  in  reference  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  plague  and  typhoid  fever.  The  study  of  immunity 
has  also  rendered  possible  what  may  be  called  cwrcUi/De  inoctUatian,  or 
the  injection  of  antitoxic  material  as  a  cure  for  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
snake-poisoning,  etc. 

The  leucocytes  or  phagocytes  destroy  bacteria  by  feeding  on 
them ;  but  the  fluid  peurt  of  the  blood  is  often  antagonistic  to  bacterial 
life,  and  this  power  was  first  discovered  when  the  effort  was  made  to 
grow  various  kinds  of  bacteria  in  it ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  probable 
that  blood-senmi  would  prove  a  suitable  soil  or  medium  for  this 
purposa  It  was  found  in  some  instances  to  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  The  chemical  characters  of  the  substances  which  kill 
the  bacteria  are  not  fully  known ;  indeed,  the  same  is  true  for  most 
of  the  substances  we  have  to  speak  of  in  this  connection.  Absence 
of  knowledge  on  this  particular  point  has  not,  however,  prevented 
important  practical  discoveries  from  being  mada 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  substances  in  question  are 
protein  in  nature.  The  bactericidal  powers  of  blood  are  destroyed  by 
heating  it  for  an  hour  to  SS""  C.  Whether  the  substances  are  derived 
from  the  leucocytes  is  a  disputed  point  The  substances,  whatever 
be  their  source  or  their  chemical  nature,  are  called  lacteruhlyidns. 

Closely  allied  to  the  bactericidal  power  of  blood,  or  blood-serum, 
is  its  globulicidal  power.  By  this  one  means  that  the  blood-serum  of 
one  animal  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
another  species.  If  the  serum  of  one  animal  is  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  of  an  animal  of  another  species,  the  result  is  a  destruction 
of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the 
passing  of  the  Uberated  haemoglobin  into  the  urine  (hemoglobinuria). 
The  substance  or  substances  in  the  serum  that  possess  tins  property 
are  called  hctmolysins,  and  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
bacterio-lysins  and  hsemolysins  are  absolutely  identical,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  closely  related  substances. 

Normal  blood  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  substances  which  are 
inimical  to  the  life  of  our  bacterial  foes.  But  suppose  a  person  gets 
run  down ;  every  one  knows  he  is  then  liable  to  **  catch  anything." 
This  coincides  with  a  diminution  in  the  bactericidal  power  of  his 
blood.  But  even  a  perfectly  healthy  person  has  not  an  imlimited 
supply  of  bacterio-lysin,  and  if  the  bacteria  are  sufficiently  numerous 
he  will  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  they  produce.    Here,  however, 
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comes  in  the  remarkable  part  of  the  defence.  In  the  struggle  he 
will  produce  more  and  more  bacterio-lTsin)  and  if  he  gets  well  it 
means  that  the  bacteria  are  finally  vanquished,  and  his  blood  remains 
rich  in  the  particular  bacterio-lysin  he  has  produced,  and  so  will 
render  him  immune  for  a  time  to  further  attacks  from  that  particular 
species  of  bacterium.  Each  bacterium  attacked  in  this  way  seems  to 
cause  the  development  of  a  specific  anti-substance. 

Immunity  can  more  conveniently  be  produced  gradually  in  animals, 
and  this  applies,  not  only  to  the  bacteria,  but  in  certain  cases  to  the 
toxins  they  form.  If,  for  instance,  the  bacilli  which  produce 
diphtheria  are  grown  in  a  suitable  medium,  they  produce  the 
diphtheria  poison,  or  toxin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  yeast-cells 
wUl  produce  alcohol  when  grown  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  Diphtheria 
toxin  is  associated  with  a  proteose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  poison 
of  snake-venom.  If  a  certain  small  dose  called  a  "lethal  dose"  is 
injected  into  a  guinea-pig  the  result  is  death.  But  if  the  guinea-pi^ 
receives  a  smaller  dose  it  will  recover ;  a  few  days  after  it  will  stand 
a  rather  larger  dose ;  and  this  may  be  continued  until,  after  many 
successive  gradually  increasing  doses,  it  will  finally  stand  an  amount 
equal  to  many  lethal  doses  without  any  ill  effect&  The  gradual 
introduction  of  the  toxin  has  called  forth  the  production  of  an 
antitoxin.  If  this  is  done  in  the  horse  instead  of  the  guinea-pig  the 
production  of  antitoxin  is  still  more  marked,  and  the  serum  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  an  immunised  horse  may  be  used  for  injecting  into 
human  beings  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and  rapidly  cures  the  diseasa 
The  two  actions  of  the  blood,  antitoxic  and  antibacterial,  are  fre- 
quently associated,  but  may  be  entirely  distinct. 

The  antitoxin  is  also  a  protein  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  protein  of  larger  molecular  weight  than  a  proteose. 
This  suggests  a  practical  point.  In  the  case  of  snake-poisoning  the 
poison  gets  into  the  blood  rapidly  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  diffuses,  and  so  it  is  quickly  carried  all  over  the  body.  In 
treatment  with  the  antitoxin  or  antivenin,  speed  is  everything  if  life 
is  to  be  saved ;  injection  of  this  material  under  the  skin  is  not  much 
good,  for  the  diffusion  into  the  blood  is  too  slow.  It  should  be 
injected  straight  away  into  a  blood-vessel 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  cases  the  antitoxin  neutralises  the 
toxin  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  acid  neutralises  an  alkali  If 
the  toxin  and  antitoxin  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube,  and  time  allowed 
for  the  interaction  to  occur,  the  result  is  an  innocuous  mixtura  The 
toxin,  however,  is  merely  neutralised,  not  destroyed;  for  if  the 
mixture  in  the  test-tube  is  heated  to  GS""  C.  the  antitoxin  is  coagulated 
and  destroyed,  and  the  toxin  remains  as  poisonous  as  ever. 

Immunity  is  distinguished  into  active  and  passim.  Active  im- 
munity is  produced  by  the  development  of  protective  substances  in 
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the  body ;  passive  immunitj  by  the  injection  of  a  protective  serum. 
Of  the  two  the  former  is  the  more  permanent. 

Sicin,  the  poisonous  protein  of  castor-oil  seeds,  and  abrin,  that  of  the 
jequirity  bean,  also  produce,  when  gradually  given  to  animals,  an  im- 
munity, due  to  the  production  of  anti-ricin  and  anti-abrin  respectively. 

Ehrlich's  hypothesis  to  explain  such  facts  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  side-cJiain  theory  of  immunity.  He  considers  that  the  toxins  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  protoplasm  of  living  cells  by  possessing 
groups  of  atoms  Uke  those  by  which  nutritive  proteins  are  united  to 
cells  during  normal  assimilation.  He  terms  these  Juxptcphor  groups, 
and  the  groups  to  which  these  are  attached  in  the  cells  he  terms 
receptor  groups.  The  introduction  of  a  toxin  stimulates  an  excessive 
production  of  receptors,  which  are  finally  thrown  out  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  free  circulating  receptors  constitute  the  antitoxin.  The 
comparison  of  the  process  to  assimilation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
non-toxic  substances  like  milk  or  egg-white  introduced  gradually  by 
successive  doses  into  the  blood-stream  cause  the  formation  of  anti- 
substances  capable  of  coagulating  them. 

Up  to  this  point  I  hiEtve  spoken  only  of  the  blood,  but  month  by 
month  workers  are  bringing  forward  evidence  to  show  that  other 
cells  of  the  body  may  by  similar  measures  be  rendered  capable  of 
producing  a  corresponding  protective  mechanism. 

The  substances  which  on  injection  provoke  the  appearance  of 
antidotes  of  this  nature  are  of  protein  or  protein-like  nature ;  they 
are  spoken  of  as  antigens. 

One  further  development  of  the  theory  I  must  mention.  At  least 
two  difTerent  substances  are  necessary  to  render  a  serum  bactericidal 
or  globuUcidaL  The  bacterio-lysin  or  hsemolysin  consists  of  these 
two  substances.  One  of  these  is  called  the  immune  body,  the  other 
the  complement.  We  may  illustrate  the  use  of  these  terms  by  an 
exampla  The  repeated  injection  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  (e.g.,  the 
goat)  into  the  blood  of  another  animal  (e,g.,  a  sheep)  after  a  time 
renders  the  latter  animal  immune  to  further  injections,  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  the  production  of  a  serum  which  dissolves  readily 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  first  animal  The  sheep's  serum  is  thus 
hsemolytic  towards  goafs  blood-corpuscles.  This  power  is  destroyed 
by  heating  to  56""  C.  for  half  an  hour,  but  returns  when  the  fresh 
serum  of  any  animal  is  added.  The  specific  immunising  substance 
formed  in  the  sheep  is  called  the  immune  body;  the  enzyme-like 
substance  destroved  by  heat  is  the  complement.  The  latter  is  not 
specific,  since  it  is  furnished  by  the  blood  of  non-immunised  animals, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  essential  for  hsemolysis.  Ehrlich  believes  that 
the  immune  body  has  two  side  groups — one  which  connects  with  the 
receptor  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  one  which  unites  with  the  hapto- 
phor  group  of  the  complement,  and  thus  renders  possible  the  enzyme- 
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like  action  of  the  complement  on  the  red  corpuscles.  Various 
antibacterial  serums  which  have  not  been  the  success  in  treating 
disease  they  were  expected  to  be,  are  probably  too  poor  in  comple- 
ment, though  they  may  contain  plenty  of  the  immune  body. 

To  put  it  another  way :  the  cell-dissolving  substances  cannot  act 
on  their  object  of  attack  without  an  intermediate  substance  to 
anchor  them  on  to  the  obj^t  in  question.  This  intermediary  sub- 
stance, known  as  the  immune  body  or  amboceptor,  is  specific,  and 
varies  with  the  substance  to  be  attacked  (red  corpuscles,  bacterium, 
toxin,  etc.).  The  complement  may  be  compared  to  a  person  who 
wants  to  unlock  a  door;  to  do  this  effectively  he  must  be  provided 
with  the  proper  key  (amboceptor  or  immune  body). 

Quite  distinct  from  the  bactericidal,  globulicidal,  and  antitoxic 
properties  of  blood  is  its  agglutinating  action.  This  is  another  result 
of  infection  with  many  kinds  of  bacteria  or  their  toxins.  The  blood 
acquires  the  property  of  rendering  immobile  and  clumping  together 
the  specific  bacteria  used  in  the  mfection.  The  test  applied  to  the 
blood  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  generally  called  Widal's  reaction, 
depends  on  this  fact.  The  substances  that  produce  this  effect  are 
called  aggltUinins,  They  also  are  probably  protein-like  in  nature, 
but  are  more  resistant  to  heat  than  the  lysins.  Piolonged  heating 
to  over  60°  C.  is  necessary  to  destroy  their  activity. 

We  thus  see  that  the  means  of  combating  our  bacterial  enemies 
are  various;  in  some  cases  they  are  rendered  immobile  by  agglu- 
tinins, and  in  other  cases,  killed  by  bacterio-lysins.  In  other 
instances,  their  toxins  are  neutralised  by  antitoxins,  and  in  others 
a^ain  they  are  directly  devoured  by  phagocytea  Metschnikoff's 
view,  which  is  shared  by  many  eminent  bacteriologists,  is  that 
phagocytosis  is  the  supreme  method,  and  the  others  are  merely 
auxiliaries,  or  confined  to  a  small  number  of  cases.  If  a  foreign 
organism  is  destroyed  by  the  leucocytes,  it  produces  no  ill  effects 
when  it  enters  the  body  of  a  man  or  other  animal ;  but  if  it  is  not 
destroyed,  it  grows  and  produces  a  disease,  and  it  is  therefore  called 
pathogenic.  If  the  phagocytes  can  be  induced  to  feed  on  a  patho- 
genic organism,  it  is  at  once  rendered  non-pathogenic.  The  rec^it 
discovery  of  opsonins,  by  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  emphasises  this  view  and 
shows  one  means  the  body  possesses  of  persuading  the  leucocytes  to 
eat  bacteria,  which  would  otherwise  be  distasteful  to  them.  Washed 
bacteria  from  a  culture  are  usually  refused  by  leucocytes ;  but  if  the 
bacteria  had  been  previously  soaked  in  serum,  especially  if  that 
serum  hsis  been  obtained  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  previously 
immunised  against  that  special  bacterium,  then  the  leucocytes 
devour  them  eagerly.  Something  has  either  been  added  to  the 
bacterium  to  make  it  tasty,  or  something  removed  from  it  which 
previously  made  it  distasteful :  whichever  is  the  case,  the  action  is 
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described  as  the  action  of  an  opsonin  (derived  from  a  Greek  word 
which  metms  "to  prepare  the  feast"). 

We  may  take  the  specific  case  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  an 
instance  where  such  work,  is  of  value.  All  of  us  are  breathing  in 
these  bacilli  every  day  of  our  lives,  but  many  of  us  escape  tubercu- 
losis because  the  opsonic  power  of  our  blood  is  sufiBciently  high  to 
render  the  bacilli  an  easy  prey  to  leucocytes.  In. those  to  whom  the 
organism  is  pathogenic,  the  modem  treatment  is  directed  to  enhanc- 
ing nature's  cure  by  increasing  the  opsonic  power  of  the  patient's 
blood  by  good  food  and  pure  air,  or  the  injection  of  preparations  of 
the  required  opsonin. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  question  which  more  directly  appeals  to  the 
physiologist  than  the  preceding,  because  experiments  in  relation  to 
immunity  have  furnished  us  with  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking,  a 
means  of  distinguishing  human  blood  from  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Tchistovitch  (1899),  and  his  original 
experiment  was  as  follows: — Eabbits,  dogs,  goats,  and  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated  with  eel-senmi,  which  is  toxic :  he  thereby  obtained 
from  these  animals  an  antitoxic  serum.  But  the  serum  was  not  only 
antitoxic,  but  produced  a  precipitate  when  added  to  eel-serum,  but 
not  when  added  to  the  serum  of  any  other  animal  In  other  words, 
not  only  has  a  specific  antitoxin  been  produced,  but  also  a  specific 
predpUin.  Numerous  observers  have  since  found  that  this  is  a 
genial  rule  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  including  man.  If,  for 
instance,  a  rabbit  is  treated  with  human  blood,  the  serum  ultimately 
obtained  from  the  rabbit  contains  a  specific  precipitin  for  human 
blood;  that  is  to  say,  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  such  a 
rabbit's  serum  to  human  blood,  but  not  on  adding  it  to  the  blood  of 
any  other  animal.  There  may  be  a  slight  reaction  with  the  blood 
of  allied  animals;  for  instance,  with  monkey's  blood  in  the  case  of 
man.  The  great  value  of  the  test  is  its  dehcacy ;  it  will  detect  the 
specific  blood  when  it  is  greatly  diluted,  after  it  has  been  dried  for 
weeks,  or  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  other  animals, 

The  lipoids  contained  in  cells  (according  to  some,  mainly  in  the  cell-membrane), 
play  some;  part  in  the  relationship  of  such  cells  to  toxins.  Our  Imowled^e  on 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  new  and  scanty,  so  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  make 
positive  statements.  The  matter  has  been  mainly  studied  in  relation  to  red 
corpuscles,  and  the  hsemolysins  (such  as  snake-yenom,  saponin,  etc.),  which 
attack  them.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  cholesterin  in  the  envelope  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  a  protective  agent  (see  also  p.  432).  A  few  years  affo,  Preston 
Kyes  stated  that  lecithin  is  the  amboceptor  wnich  anchors  the  haemoTysin  on  to 
the  red  cells.  But  more  recent  research  lias  failed  to  substantiate  this  view,  and 
the  compounds  which  Kyes  described  and  called  lecithides  are  impure  mixtures 
of  several  substances.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  real  agent  at  work 
in  hsemoylsis  is  a  lipolytic  or  fat-splitting  enzyme;  this  splits  up  the  lecithin  of 
the  cell,  liberating  oleic  acid  and  deoleolecithin  (that  is,  lecithin  minus  its  oleic 
acid  radical),  and  it  is  these  cleavage  products  which  dissolve  out  the  haemoglobin 
and  so  destroy  the  corpuscles. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FOOD 

The  chief  chemical  compounds  or  proximate  principles  in  food  are : — 

1.  Proteins ^ 

2.  Carbohydrates i-oiganic. 

3.  Fats J 

4.  Water ^;«rv— ««^ 

6.  Salts jmoiganic. 

In  milk  and  in  eggs,  which  form  the  exclusive  foods  of  young 
animals,  all  varieties  of  these  proximate  principles  are  present  in 
suitable  proportions.  Hence  they  are  spoken  of  as  perfect  foods. 
Eggs,  though  a  perfect  food  for  the  developing  bird,  contain  too  little 
carbohydrate  for  a  mammal  In  most  vegetable  foods  carbohydrates 
are  in  excess ;  while  in  animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  the  protmns  are 
predominant  In  a  suitable  diet  these  should  be  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions, which  must  vary  for  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals. 

A  healthy  and  suitable  diet  must  possess  the  following  char- 
acters : — 

1.  It  must  contain  the  proper  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
various  proximate  principles. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  climate;  to  the  age  and  weight  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  mm. 

3.  The  food  must  contain  not  only  the  necessary  amount  of 
proximate  principles,  but  these  must  be  present  in  a  digestible  form. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  many  vegetables  (peas,  beans,  lentils)  contain 
even  more  protein  than  beef  or  mutton,  but  are  not  so  nutntious,  as 
they  are  less  digestible,  much  passing  off  in  the  faeces  unused. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
work  and  taking  the  usual  diet  will  eliminate,  chiefly  from  the  lungs, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  from  250  to  280  grammes  of  carbon  per 
diem.  During  the  same  time  he  will  eliminate,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  urea  in  the  urine,  about  15  to  18  grammes  of  nitrogen.  These 
substances  are  derived  partly  from  the  food  and  partly  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissues,  various  forms  of  energy — ^mechanical  motion 
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and  heat  being  the  chief— being  simultaneously  Uberated.  During 
muscular  exercise  the  output  of  carbon  greatly  increases ;  the  increased 
excretion  of  nitrogen  is  not  noticeable.  Taking,  then,  the  state  of 
moderate  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  waste  should  be  replaced 
by  fresh  material  in  the  form  of  food ;  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
to  nitrogen  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  excretions :  250  to  15,  or 
16*6  to  1.  The  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  protein  is,  how- 
ever, 53  to  15,  or  3*5  to  1.  The  extra  supply  of  carbon  must  come 
from  non-nitrogenous  food — ^viz.,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 
Voit  gives  the  following  daily  diet : — 

Protein 120grms. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 838     „ 

Eanke's  diet  closely  resembles  Voit's ;  it  is — 

Protein lOOgrms. 

Fat 100     „ 

Carbohydrate 250     „ 

Such  typical  diets  as  these  must  not  be  considered  as  more  than 
rough  averages  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Actual  experience  shows  that  in  the  diets  of  different  nations 
there  are  considerable  variations  from  this  standard  without  the 
production  of  ill  effects.  Age,  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  also 
influence  the  amount  of  food  necessary ;  growing  children,  for  instance, 
require  a  relatively  rich  diet ;  thus,  mUk,  the  diet  of  the  infant,  is 
proportionally  twice  as  rich  in  proteins,  and  half  sua  rich  again  in 
fats,  as  the  normal  diet  given  abova  During  work  more  food  is 
necessary  than  during  inactivity. 

Attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  the  question  whether  as 
much  protein  as  100  to  120  grammes  daily  is  really  necessary,  and 
by  far  the  most  convincing  of  the  experiments  published  in  favour 
of  a  reduction  are  those  carried  out  by  Chittenden  on  himself,  his 
colleagues,  his  students,  and  on  soldiers  and  athletes,  over  compara- 
tively long  periods  of  time.  The  protein  intake  was  reduced  to  half 
and  sometimes  to  less  than  half  the  quantity  hitherto  regarded  as 
necessary.  The  deprivation  W8ua  followed  by  no  untoward  results ; 
bodily  equilibrium  was  maintained ;  the  health  remained  perfect  or 
improved;  the  muscular  force  in  athletes  was  increased;  mental 
acuity  was  undiminished,  and  desire  for  richer  food  soon  disappeared. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  majority  of  well-to-do  people 
eat  too  much  protein;  there  are  not  many  who  limit  themselves 
even  to  Voit's  minimum,  and  in  those  who  are  prone  to  digestive  and 
uric  acid  diseases,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  improvement  in  body  and 
mind  would  be  the  result  of  more  temperate  habits. 

But  if  we  were  all  to  permanently  reduce  our  diet  to  the 
Chittenden  level,  we  might  be  living  perilously  near  the  margin; 
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any  unusual  strain,  such  as  privation  or  a  severe  illness,  would  then 
find  UB  without  any  reserve  of  nutrient  energy,  and  we  should 
probably  suffer  more  severely  in  consequence.  The  poor  around  us 
have  bad. nolens  volms  to  subsist  on  a  Chittenden  diet  for  years, 
whereas  Chittenden's  experiments  only  lasted  months,  and  nearly  all 
of  his  subjects  have  returned  now  to  their  previous  diet  The 
underfed  condition  of  the  poor  is  apparent,  and  is  not  such  as  to 
make  others  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  In  countries  like 
India,  where  the  vegetarian  native  population  is  diluted  with  the 
meat-eating  white  races,  it  is  the  former  who  more  readily  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  disease.  The  recent  development  of  the  Japanese 
is  by  some  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  are  accustoming 
themselves  to  a  richer  nitrogenous  diet  than  they  took  in  the  past 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  mtntnium  is  also  the  optimum.  We  take  in 
protein,  and  rapidly  eliminate  most  of  its  nitrogen  as  urea,  without 
building  it  up  first  into  the  body  tissues ;  but  some  is  wanted  by  the 
body  tissues  to  repair  their  waste,  and  some  of  the  cleav^e  products 
of  the  food-proteiu  are  especially  necessary  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue 
protein ;  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
scanty  cleav^e  products  that  we  ingest  what  at  first  sight  is  an- 
excess  of  the  proteins  which  yield  thom.  But  after  our  study  of 
digestion  and  excretion,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss 
this  question  more  fully,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  in  the  chapter 
on  Metabolism. 


HiUc,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  perfect  food,  is  only 
so  for  young  children.  For  those  who  are  older,  it  is  so  voluminous 
that  unpleasantly  large  quantities  of 
it  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  ensure  the  proper 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  More- 
over, it  is  relatively  too  rich  in  protein 
and  fat.  It  also  contains  too  little 
iron  (Bunge):  hence  children  weaned 
late  become  ansemic. 

The  microscope  reveals  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  a  clear  fiuid  and  a 
number  of  minute  particles  that  float 
in  it.  These  consist  of  minute  oil 
globules,  varying  in  diameter  from 
Fia.  iia.-aiobai«a(cow'>muk.  x  M>.    00015  to  0005  millimetre  (fig.  339). 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first 
few  days  of  lactation  is  called  colostrum.  It  contains  very  little 
caseinogen,  but  lai^  quantities  of  albumin  and  globulin  instead.     It 
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coagulates  like  white  of  egg  when  boiled  Microscopically,  cells 
from  the  acini  of  the  mammary  glcoid  are  seen,  which  contain  fat 
globules  in  their  interior ;  they  are  called  colostrum  corpuscles. 

Reaction  and  Specific  Oravity. — ^The  reaction  of  fresh  cow's 
millf  and  of  human  milk  is  amphoteric ;  that  is,  it  turns  blue  litmus 
red,  and  red  litmus  blue.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  both  acid  and 
alkahne  salts.  All  milk  readily  turns  acid  or  sour  as  the  result  of 
fermentative  change,  part  of  its  lactose  being  transformed  into  lactic 
acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  usually  ascertained  with  the 
hydrometer.  That  of  normal  cow's  milk  varies  from  1028  to  1034. 
When  the  milk  is  skimmed  the  specific  gravity  rises,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  light  constituent,  tiie  fat,  to  1033  to  1037.  In  all 
cases  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  with  which  other  substcmces  are 
compared,  is  taken  as  1000. 

Composition. — Bunge  gives  the  following  table,  contrasting  the 
milk  of  woman,  and  the  cow : — 


Woman. 


Cow. 


Protdns  (chiefly  caseinogen) 
Butter  (fat). 

Lactose       .... 
Salts 


Per  cent. 

1-7 
8-4 
6-2 
0-2 


Per  cent. 

8-5 
8-7 
4*9 
0-7 


Hence,  in  feeding  infants  on  cow's  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it, 
and  add  sugar  and  a  little  cream  to  make  it  approximately  equal  to 
natural  himian  milk. 

The  Proteins  of  Milk. — ^The  principal  protein  in  milk  is  called 
caseinogen  ;  it  is  precipUdble  by  acids  such  as  acetic  acid,  and  also  by 
saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate,  or  half  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  so  resembling  globulms ;  it  is  coaguJcUed  by  rennet  to  form 
casein.  Cheese  consists  of  casein  with  the  entangled  fat  The  other 
protein  in  milk  is  an  albumin.  It  is  present  in  small  quantities  only ; 
it  differs  in  some  of  its  properties  (specific  rotation,  coagulation 
temperature,  etc.)  from  serum-albumin ;  it  is  called  lact-albumin. 

The  Ooa^BTulation  of  Milk. — ^fiennet  is  the  agent  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose :  it  is  a  enzyme  secreted  by  the  stomach,  especially 
in  sucking  animals,  and  is  generally  obtained  from  the  calf. 

The  ami  consists  of  me  casein  and  entangled  fat:  the  liquid 
residue  called  whey  contains  the  sugar,  salts,  and  albumin  of  the  milk. 
There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  new  protein  called  whey-protein, 
which  differs  from  caseinogen  by  not  being  convertible  into  casein ; 
this  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  caseinogen  molecule 
during  the  process  of  curdling. 
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The  addition  of  rennet  produces  coagulation  in  milk,  provided 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  salts  is  present.  If  the  calcium 
salts  are  precipitated  hj  the  addition  of  potassium  oxalate,  rennet 
causes  no  formation  of  casein.  The  process  of  curdling  in  milk  is  a 
double  one ;  the  first  action  due  to  rennet  is  to  produce  a  change  in 
caseinogen;  the  second  action  is  that  of  the  calcium  salt,  which 
precipitates  the  altered  caseinogen  as  casein.  In  blood,  also,  calcium 
salts  are  necessair  for  coagulation,  but  there  they  act  in  a  dififorent 
way,  namely,  in  the  production  of  fibrin-ferment  (see  p.  446). 

Caseinogen  is  a  phospho-protein  (see  p.  426).  In  milk  it  is  com- 
bined with  calcium  to  form  calcium  oaseinogenate ;  when  acetic  acid 
is  added,  we  therefore  get  calcium  acetate  and  free  caseinogen. 

The  Fats  of  Milk. — ^The  chemical  composition  of  the  fat  of  milk 
(butter)  is  very  like  that  of  adipose  tissua  There  are,  however, 
smaller  quantities  of  fats  derived  from  fatty  acids  lower  in  the 
series,  especially  butyrin  and  caproin.  The  relation  between  these 
varies  somewhat,  but  the  proportion  is  roughly  as  follows: — Olein, 
f ;  palmitin,  J ;  stearin,  J ;  butyrin,  caproin,  and  caprylin,  yt-  The 
old  statement  that  esich  fat  globule  is  surrounded  by  a  film  of 
protein  is,  according  to  Ramsden's  recent  observations,  correct 
Milk  also  contains  small  quantities  of  lipoids  (lecithin,  cholesterin, 
and  a  yellow  fatty  pigment  or  lipochrome). 

Milk  Sugar,  or  Lactose. — ^This  is  a  disaccharide  (OigHjsOii).  Its 
properties  have  already  been  described  in  Chap.  XXVL,  p.  408. 

Souring:  of  Milk. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  chief 
change  which  it  is  apt  to  \mdergo  is  a  conversion  of  a  part  of  its 
lactose  into  lactic  acid.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme 
secreted  by  micro-organisms,  and  would  not  occur  if  the  milk  were 
contained  in  closed  sterilised  vessels.  Equations  showing  the  change 
produced  are  given  on  p.  408.  When  souring  occurs,  the  acid  formed 
precipitates  a  portion  of  the  caseinogen.  This  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  formation  of  casein  from  caseinogen,  which  is 
produced  by  rennet.  There  are,  however,  some  bacteria  which,  like 
rennet,  produce  true  coagulation. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation  of  Milk. — When  yeast  is  added  to  milk, 
the  sugar  does  not  readily  \mdergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Other 
somewhat  similar  fungoid  growths  are,  however,  able  to  produce  the 
change,  as  in  the  preparation  of  koimiiss;  the  milk  sugar  is  first 
inverted,  that  is,  dextrose  and  galactose  are  formed  from  it  (see  p.  408), 
and  it  is  these  sugars  from  which  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  originate. 

The  Salts  of  Milk. — The  principal  salt  present  is  calcium  phos- 
phate; a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  phosphate  is  also  present 
The  other  salts  are  chiefly  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  milk  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
growing  offspring  is  different  in  the  various  classes  of  the  animal 
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kingdom.  The  quantitative  variations  are  often  enormous,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  milk  best  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
young  animal  is  that  which  comes  from  its  mother,  or,  at  least,  from 
an  animal  of  the  same  species.  The  practical  application  of  this 
rule  comes  home  most  to  us  when  dealing  with  the  feeding  of  children, 
and  it  is  imiversallj  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  cows'  milk  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  human  mi£k.  Cows'  milk  is,  of  course,  diluted, 
and  sugar  and  cream  added,  so  as  to  make  it  quantitatively  like 
mothers'  milk,  but  even  then  the  question  arises  whether  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  milk  is  not  deeper  than 
one  of  mere  quantity ;  and,  in  particular,  the  pendulum  of  scientific 
opinion  has  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether  the  principal  protein,  called  caseinogen,  in  both  is 
really  identical  in  the  two  cases.  The  caseinogen  of  human  milk 
curdles  in  small  flocculi  in  the  stomach,  so  contrasting  with  the 
heavy  curd  which  cows'  milk  forms ;  and  even  although  the  curdling 
of  cows'  milk  be  made  to  occur  in  smaller  fragments  by  mixing  the 
milk  with  barley  water  or  lime  water,  its  digestion  proceeds  with 
comparative  slowness  in  the  child's  alimentary  canal.  These  are 
practical  points  well  known  to  every  clinical  observer,  and  in  the 
past  they  have  been  attributed,  not  so  much  to  fundamental 
differences  in  the  caseinogen  itself,  as  to  accidental  concomitant 
factors ;  the  excess  of  citric  acid  in  human  milk,  for  instance,  and  its 
paucity  in  calcium  salts,  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
differences  observed  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  curd  and  in  its 
digestibility. 

This  question  is  far  from  settled  even  to-day,  but  there  are  some 
data  now  available  that  point  to  a  qualitative  difference  between 
caseinogens.  Some  of  these  depend  on  the  application  of  the 
"  biological  test "  carried  out  on  the  line  of  immunity  experiments, 
which  has  been  so  signally  successful  in  the  distinction  between  the 
blood-proteins  of  different  species  of  animals  (see  p.  476).  The 
differences,  however,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  specific  pre- 
cipitins are  so  slight,  that  ordinary  chemical  methods  of  analysis  are, 
at  present,  unable  to  reveal  them.  But,  in  the  case  of  milk,  there 
are  differences  which  the  chemist  can  detect.  One  cannot  lay  much 
stress  on  mere  percentage  composition,  although  differences  have 
been  noted  in  that,  because  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  proteins 
investigated  were  separated  from  all  impurities ;  there  are  also  small 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  mono-amino-acids  obtained  after 
hydrolysis;  but  the  present  methods  of  estimating  these  with 
accuracy  leave  much  to  be  desired.  A  deeper-  chemical  distinction 
noted  is  contained  in  the  recent  work  of  Bienenfeld,  who  finds  that 
human  caseinogen  contains  a  carbohydrate  complex  which  is  absent 
from  that  of  the  cow. 

2  H 
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A  few  jeara  ago  it  was  stated  that  human  caseino^n  will  not 
curdle  with  rennet ;  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
conditions  of  rennet  curdUng  are  somewhat  different  in  the  two  kinds 
of  milk  WQ  are  considering,  but  provided  the  reaction  in  the  stomach 
is  acid,  human  milk  is  curdled  by  rennet  when  acted  on  by  gastric 
juice. 

Tha  Mftmroary  OUiidB. 

The  niAmiiuiy  ^auds  Are  compoaed  oF  Ieu^  diviBionB  or  lobes,  ftod  these  >re 
again  divisible  into  lobules ;  the  lobules  we  composed  of  the  conTohited  and  diUted 
subdivisions  of  the  main  ducts  held  together  by  connective  tissue.  Covering  tbe 
general  surface  of  the  ffland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  is  *  considerable 
quantit;  of  tKt,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths  and  processes  of  areolar  tissue  (fig.  840) 


Uctel  01  nwrvoin ; 


]fi  of  Ihna  UctUtoiwifl  di 


■hDwn  piuuing  lomnlH  Che  nipple  vhan  they  opgp ;  e,  ons  of  the  itDOi  Uctel  oi  nwrvoin  ;  T, 
■Dine  of  the  glanduUr  lobules  whlcb  hivebsBn  unravslled;  7'.  othen  miMBil  togMlio-.    p-oKJilii.) 

connected  both  with  the  skin  in  front  and  the  gland  behind;  the  same  bond  of 
conoectian  extends  also  from  the  under  surface  of  the  ^and  to  the  sheathinx 
connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoiHJ  muscle  on  which  It  Ues.  The  main  ducts  of 
the  l^aod,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  called  the  larli/truiu  ducts,  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  smaller  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  orifices  through 
the  nipple.  At  the  points  of  junction  of  lobular  ducts  to  form  lactiferous  ducts,  and 
just  before  these  enter  the  base  of  the  nipple,  the  ducts  are  dilated ;  and  during  the 
period  of  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  the  dilatations  form  reservoirs  for  the  milk, 
which  collects  in  and  distends  them.  The  walls  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar 
with  some  unstriped  muscular  tisstie,  and  are  lined  internally  by  short  columnar  and 
near  the  nipple  by  flattened  epitheUuni. 
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The  nipple  ia  composed  of  areolar  tUsae,  and  coatains  luutriped  muscular  fibrea. 
Blood-vegaels  are  also  freely  supplied  to  it,  so  as  to  nre  it  an  erectile  structure.  On 
its  surface  are  rer;  seDSitive  papillK ;  and  around  It  is  a  small  area  or  artola  o1 
pink  or  dark-tiu'ted  skin,  on  vhich  are  to  be  seen  small  projections  formed  by 
minute  secretiog  glands. 

Blood-Tesscls,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  plentiftilly  supplied  to  the  manunary 
glands ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  glands,  varies 
very  greatly  under  certain  conditions,  especially  those  of  pregnancy  and  lactation. 

Hie  alveoli  of  the  glands  during  the  secreting  periods  are  found  to  be  lined 
with  short  columnar  cells  (see  lie.  811).  The  edges  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen 
may  be  irregular  and  jagged,  and  the  remainder  of  the  alveolus  is  filled  up  with  the 
materials  of  the  milk.  During  the  Intervals  between  the  acts  of  discharge,  the 
cells  of  the  alveoli  elongate  towards  the  lumen,  their  nuclei  divide,  and  in  the 
part  of  the  cells  towards  the  lumen  a  collection  of  oil  globules  and  of  other 
materials  takes  place. 

The  next  stage  is  that  the  cells  divide  and  the  part  of  each  towards  the  lumen 
containing  a  nucleus  and  the  materials  of  the  secretion,  disint^rates  and  goes  to 
form  the  constituents  of  the  milk. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial 
cells  only  partially  transformed  are  discharged  in 
the   secretion;   these  are    termed  eatotintm   tor- 

During  pregnancy  the  mammary  gluids 
widergo  dianges  {gvoluUon)  which  are  readily 
observable.  Tney  enlace,  become  harder,  and 
more  distinctly  lobulated ;  the  veins  on  the  sur- 
face become  more  prominenL  The  areola  becomes 
enlarged  and  dusky,  with  projecting  papillee ;  the 
nipple,  too,  becomes  more  prominent,  and  milk  can 
be  squeezed  from  the  orifices  of  the  ducts.  This  is 
a  very  gradual  process,  which  commences  about 
the  time  of  conception,  and  progresses  steadily 
during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  In  the 
gland  itself  solid  columns  of  cells  bud  off  from 

the  old  alveoli  to  form   new  alveolL     But  these  "  iJw^  iho-iBrXfS 

solid  columns  after  a  while  are  converted    into  nith  «pitb«lti]  ceus  of  ■  short 

tubes  by  the  central  cells  becoming  fatty  and  being  coiumnv  foim.    x  SDO.   (v,  D. 

discharged   as    the    colostrum    corpuscles    above  H«rri>.) 

mentioned.     After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma 


involution,  are  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation.    As  involution 


ceeds,  the  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  and  at  length,  instead  of  a  n 

lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to  thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or  six  nuclei 
(some  with  no  surrounding  protoplasm)  lying  in  an  irregular  heap  within  the  acinus. 
No  secretory  nerves  of  the  mammary  gland  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  is 
possible  they  do  not  exist,  but  that  the  normal  stimulus  to  mammary  activity  is  a 
chemical  one  formed  by  the  fcetus  during  its  residence  in  the  uterus.  Extracts  of 
foetal  tissues  injected  into  virgin  rabbits  lead  to  incomplete  0t>ohUiim  of  the 
mammary  glands  (Starling  and  Lane-Claypon). 


Ill  this  country  the  eggs  of  bens  and  ducka  are  those  particularly 
selected  as  foods.  The  coief  constituent  of  the  shell  is  calcium  car- 
bonata  The  white  is  composed  of  a  richly  albuminous  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  network  of  firmer  and  more  fibrous  material.  The  amount  of 
solids  is  13'3  per  cent. ;  of  this,  122  is  protein  in  nature  (egg-albumin, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  ^g-globulin,  and  of  a  mucinoid  substance 
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called  ovo-mucoid),  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  sugar  (0'5  per 
cent),  traces  of  f^ts,  lecithin,  and  choleeterin,  and  0*6  per  cent  of 
inorganic  salts.  The  yoUc  is  rich  in  food  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  future  embryo.  In  it  there  are  two  varieties  of  volk- 
spherules,  one  kind  yellow  and  opaque  (due  to  admixture  with  fat 
and  a  yellow  lipochrome),  and  the  other  smaller,  transparent,  and 
almost  colourless;  these  are  protein  in  nature,  consisting  of  the 
phospho-protein  called  vUellin.  Small  quantities  of  sugar,  lecithin, 
cholesterin,  and  inorganic  salts  are  also  present 

The  nutritive  value  of  eggs  is  high,  as  they  are  so  readily  digest- 
ible ;  but  the  more  an  egg  is  cooked  the  more  insoluble  do  its  protein 
constituents  becoma 

Meat 

This  is  composed  of  the  muscular  and  connective  (including  adipose) 
tissues  of  certain  animals.  The  flesh  of  some  animals  is  not  eaten ; 
in  some  cases  this  is  a  matter  of  &shion,  in  others,  it  is  due  to  an 
unpleasant  taste,  such  as  the  flesh  of  camivora  is  said  to  have ;  and 
in  other  cases  (e,g.  the  horse)  because  it  is  more  lucrative  to  use  the 
animal  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Meat  is  the  most  concentrated  and  most  easily  assimilable  of 
nitrogenous  fooda  It  is  our  chief  source  of  nitrogen.  Its  chief  solid 
constituent  is  protein,  and  the  principal  protein  is  myosin.  In  addition 
to  the  extractives  and  salts  contained  in  muscle,  there  is  always  a 
certain  percentage  of  fat,  even  though  all  visible  adipose  tissue  is 
dissected  off.  The  fat-cells  are  placed  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  amount  of  fat  so  situated  varies  in  different  animals ;  it  is 
particularly  abundant  in  pork ;  hence  the  indigestibility  of  this  form 
of  flesh :  the  fat  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  obtaining  ready  access 
to  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  substances  in  some  of  the 
principal  meats  used  as  food : — 


Constitaenta.  '     Ox. 


Water 76*7 

Solids ,   23-8 

Proteins,  including  gelatin  *  20*0 

Fat 1-5 

Carbohydrate  0*6 

Salts 1*2 


Calf. 

Pig. 

Hone. 

Fowl. 

Pike. 

76*6 

72*6 

74*3 

70*8 

79*3 

24*4 

27*4 

25*7 

29*2 

20*7 

19*4 

19*9 

21-6 

22*7 

18*8 

2*9 

6*2 

2-5 

4*1 

0*7 

0*8 

0*6 

0*6 

1*3 

0*9 

1*3 

1*1 

1*0 

1*1 

0*8 

*  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  richer  in  gelatin  than  that  of  old ;  thus  1000 
parts  of  beef  yield  6,  of  veal  50,  parts  of  gelatin. 

The  large  percentage  of-  water  in  meat  should  be  particularly 
noted ;  if  a  man  wished  to  take  his  daily  supply  of  100  grammes  of 
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protein  entirely  in  the  form  of  meat,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  consume  about  500  grammes  (i,e.  a  little  more  than  1  lb.)  of  meat. 

Floup. 

The  best  wheat  flour  is  made  from  the  interior  of  wheat  grains, 
and  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  and 
most  of  the  protein.  Whole  flour  is  made  from  the  whole  grain 
mintLS  the  husk,  and  thus  contains  not  only  the  white  interior  but 
also  the  harder  and  browner  outer  portion  of  the  grain  and  the 
germ  or  embryo  plant.  This  region  contains  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  protein.  Whole  flour  contains  1  to  2  per  cent,  more 
protein  than  the  best  white  flour,  but  it  has'  the  disadvantage  of 
being  less  readily  digested.  Brown  flour  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  bran  in  addition ;  it  is  still  less  digestible,  but  is  useful  as  a  mild 
laxative,  the  insoluble  cellulose  mechanically  irritating  the  intestinal 
canal  as  it  passes  along. 

The  best  flour  contains  very  little  sugar.  The  presence  of  sugar 
indicates  that  germination  has  commenced  in  the  grains.  In  the 
manufacture  of  malt  from  barley  this  is  purposely  allowed  to  go  on. 

When  mixed  with  water,  wheat  flour  forms  a  sticky,  adhesive  mass 
called  dough.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  gluten.  Gluten  is  a 
mixture  of  two  proteins — namely,  gliadin,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  glutenin,  which  is  soluble  in  alkali  (see  p.  430).  The  adhesive 
character  of  gluten  is  due  to  gliadin ;  grains  which  are  poor  in  gliadin 
(e.g.  rice)  cannot  be  used  for  bread-making. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  composition  of  some  of  the  more 
important  vegetable  foods : — 


Oonstitnenta. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rice. 

Lentils. 

Peas. 

Potatoeri. 

Water . 

18-6 

13-8 

12-4 

13-1 

12-5 

14-8 

76-0 

Protein 

12-4 

ll-l 

10-4 

7-9 

24-8 

23-7 

2-0 

Fat      . 

1-4 

2-2 

5-2 

0-9 

1-9 

1-6 

0-2 

Starch 

67-9 

64-9 

57-8 

76-5 

54-8 

49-3 

20-6 

Cellulose     . 

2-5 

5-3 

11-2 

0-6 

,       3-6 

7-5 

•    0-7 

Mineral  salts 

1-8 

2-7 

3-0 

1-0 

2-4 

3-1 

1-0 

We  see  from  this  table — 

1.  The  great  quantity  of  starch  always  present. 

2.  The  small  quantity  of  fat;  that  bread  is  generally  eaten  with 
butter  is  a'  popular  recognition  of  this  fact. 

3.  Protein,  except  in  potatoes,  is  pretty  abundcmt,  and  especially 
so  in  the  pulses  (lentils,  peas,  etc.).  The  protein  in  the  pulses  is  not 
gluten,  but  consists  mainly  of  globulins. 

In  the  mineral  matters  in  vegetables,  salts  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  those  of  sodium  and  calcium. 
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Bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  cooking  the  dough  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
yeast,  salt,  and  flavoiiring  materials.  An  enzyme  in  the  flour  acts  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  a 
little  over  that  of  the  body,  and  forms  dextrin  and  sugar  from  the 
starch,  and  then  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
yeast,  begins.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  burrowing  passages 
through  the  bread,  make  it  light  and  spongy.  This  enables  the 
digestive  juices  subsequently  to  soak  into  it  readily  and  affect  all 
parts  of  it.  In  the  later  stages,  viz.,  baking,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  gas  and  alcohol  are  expelled  from  the  bread,  the  yeast  is  killed, 
and  a  crust  forms  from  the  drying  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  dough. 

White  bread  contains,  in  100  parts,  8  to  10  of  protein,  55  of 
carbohydrates,  1  of  fat,  2  of  salts,  and  the  rest  water. 

Oooking  of  Food. 

The  cooking  of  foods  is  a  development  of  civilisation,  and  serves 
many  useful  ends : — 

1.  It  destroys  all  parasites  and  danger  of  infection.  This  relates 
not  only  to  bacterial  growths,  but  also  to  larger  parasites,  such  as 
tapeworms  and  trichinss. 

2.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods  it  breaks  up  the  starch  grains, 
bursting  the  cellulose  and  allowing  the  digestive  juices  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  granulose. 

3.  In  the  case  of  animal  foods  it  converts  the  insoluble  collagen  of 
the  universally  distributed  connective  tissues  into  the  soluble  gelatin. 
The  loosening  of  the  fibres  is  assisted  by  the  formation  of  steam 
between  them.  By  thus  loosening  the  binding  material,  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  food,  such  as  muscular  fibres,  are  rendered 
accessible  to  the  gastric  and  other  juices.  Meat  before  it  is  cooked  is 
generally  kept  a  certain  length  of  time  to  allow  rigor  mortis  to  pass  off. 

Of  the  two  chief  methods  of  cooking,  roasting  and  boiling,  the 
former  is  the  more  economical,  as  by  its  means  the  meat  is  first  sur- 
rounded with  a  coat  of  coagulated  protein  on  its  exterior,  which  keeps 
in  the  juices  to  a  great  extent,  letting  little  else  escape  but  the  drip- 
ping (fat).  Whereas  in  boiling,  imless  both  bouillon  and  bouiUi  are  used, 
there  is  considerable  waste.  Cooking,  especially  boiling,  renders  the 
proteins  more  insoluble  than  they  are  in  the  raw  state ;  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  other  advantages  that  cooking  possesses. 

In  making  beef  tea  and  similar  extracts  of  meat  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and  this  is  gradually 
and  carefully  warmed.  In  boiling  a  joint  it  is  usual  to  put  the  meat 
into  boiling  water  at  once,  so  that  the  outer  part  is  coc^^ulated,  and 
the  loss  of  material  minimised. 
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An  extremelj  important  point  in  this  connection  is  that  beef  tea 
and  similar  meat  extracts  should  not  be  regarded  as  foods.  They  are 
valuable  as  pleasant  stimulating  drinks  for  invalids,  but  they  contain 
very  little  of  the  nutritive  material  of  the  meat,  their  chief  con- 
stituents, next  to  water,  being  the  salts  cmd  extractives  of  flesh. 

S(mp  contains  the  extractives  of  meat,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  myosin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  gelatin.  The  gelatin  is 
usually  increased  by  adding  bones  and  fibrous  tissue  to  the  stock.  It 
is  the  presence  of  this  substamce  which  causes  soup  when  cold  to 
gelatinisa 

Aooessories  to  Food. 

Among  these  must  be  placed  alcohol,  the  value  of  which  within 
moderate  limits  is  not  as  a  food  but  as  a  stimulant;  eondiTnents 
(mustard,  pepper,  ginger,  curry  powder,  etc.),  which  are  stomachic 
stimulants,  the  abuse  of  which  is  followed  by  dyspeptic  troubles; 
and  tea,  coffes,  cocoa,  and  similar  drinks.  These  are  stimulants 
chiefly  to  the  nervous  system ;  tea,  cofiGae,  mat6  (Paraguay),  guarana 
(Brazil),  cola  nut  (Central  Africa),  bush  tea  (South  Africa),  and 
a  few  other  plants  used  in  various  countries  all  owe  their  chief 
property  to  an  alkaloid  called  theine  or  caffeint  (CgHi^N^Og) ;  cocoa  to 
the  closely  related  alkaloid,  theobromine  (C7H8N'402) ;  coca  to  cocaine. 
These  alkaloids  are  all  poisonous,  and  used  in  excess,  even  in  the  form 
of  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee,  produce  over-excitement,  loss  of  diges- 
tive power,  and  other  disorders  well  known  to  physicians.  Coffee 
differs  from  tea  in  being  rich  in  aromatic  matters;  tea  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  tannin ;  to  avoid  the  injurious  solution  of  too  much 
tannin,  tea  should  only  be  allowed  to  infuse  (draw)  for  a  few  minutes. 
Cocoa  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a  food  in  addition ;  it  contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  12  per  cent,  of  protein.  In  manufac- 
tured cocoa,  the  amount  of  fat  is  reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  protein  rises  proportionately  to  about  20  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  cocoa  usually  consumed  is  too  small  for  these  food 
materials  to  count  very  much  in  the  daily  supply.  The  amount  of 
protein  in  solution  (mainly  proteose)  in  a  breakfast  cup  of  cocoa  is 
under  half  a  gramme ;  most  of  the  food  stuffs  are  in  suspension,  for 
cocoa  is  drunk  "thick,"  not  as  a  clear  infusion. 

Oreen  vegetables  are  taken  as  a  palatable  adjunct  to  other  foods, 
rather  than  for  their  nutritive  properties.  Their  potassium  salts  are, 
however,  abundant.  Cabbage,  turnips,  and  asparagus  contain  80  to 
92  water,  1  to  2  protein,  2  to  4  carbohydrates,  and  1  to  1'5  cellulose 
per  cent  The  small  amount  of  nutriment  in  most  green  foods 
accounts  for  the  large  meals  made  by,  and  the  vast  capacity  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of,  herbivorous  animals. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  ALIinENTABT  CANAL;    SECBBTING  GLANDS 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  a  long  muscular  tube  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  b^inning  at  the  mouth,  and  terminating  at  the 
anus.  It  comprises  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus  or  gullet,  stomach, 
small  intestine  and  large  intestine.  Opening  into  it  are  numerous 
glands  which  pour  juices  into  it ;  these  bring  about  the  digestion  of 
the  food  as  it  passes  along.  Some  of  the  glands,  such  as  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  glands,  are  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  canal ;  others,  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  liver,  cmd  pan- 
creas, are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  main  canal,  and  pour  their 
secretion  into  it  by  means  of  side  tubes  or  ducts. 

The  two  important  coats  in  the  wall  of  the  canal  are : — 

(1)  The  mt^ctdar  coat, — This  consists  of  two  layers ;  in  the  outer, 
the  fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  in  the  inner,  circularly. 
In  the  stomach  there  is  a  third  coat,  in  which  the  fibres  have  an 
oblique  direction.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  (that  is, 
where  the  oesophagus  enters)  and  at  its  pyloric  orifice  (that  is,  where 
the  small  intestine  leaves)  the  circular  fibres  are  increased  in  amount 
to  form  a  sphincter.  The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  plain  variety, 
except  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  where  they 
are  striated.  A  ner\'e  plexus  (plexus  of  Auerbach,  fig.  101,  p.  83) 
is  situated  between  the  two  muscular  coats. 

(2)  The  mtccous  membrane. — This  consists  of  an  epithelium  on  its 
surface;  this  is  stratified  in  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  but 
columnar  in  other  parta  Beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  corivm  of 
connective  tissue,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lymphoid  tissue;  in  the  intestine  the  lymphoid  nodules  are  often 
spoken  of  as  solitary  follicles,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine  (the  ileum),  where  they  are  congregated  together  as  Peyer's 
patches.  At  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  nodules  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  In  the  deepest 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  layer  of  involuntary  muscle 
called  the  muscvXaris  mucosce, 
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These  two  main  coats  (muactilar  and  mucous)  are  connected 
together  by  a  loose  layer  of  connective  tissue  known  as  the  auhmucmis 
coat.  In  this  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  situated  which  give  off 
branches  to  the  other  two  coats  but  more  abundantly  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  submucous  coat  also  contains  a  nerve  plexus  called 
the  plexus  of  Meissner.  In  the  stomach  and  intestines  there  is  a 
fourth  coat,  on  the  exterior,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  (serovs  coat). 
The  secreting  glands  in  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  are : — 
(1)  A  number  of  simple  little  mucoua  glands  in  the  corium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  (esophagus;  their 
ducts  open  on  the  surface  (sec  fig.  342). 


Fio,  Ml.— SKtIODof  themacona  nMmbnuia  md  gnbiniicoiu  coit  otth«  niophigui, 
■bovlng  mucoui  gludi. 

(2)  The  gastric  glands ;  these  are  tubular  glands  which  differ  in 
structure  in  different  regions  of  the  stomach,  and  which  we  shall 
consider  at  greater  length  in  our  description  of  gastric  digestion. 

(3)  The  glands  of  the  sm^  intestine.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  small  intestine  there  are  a  lai^e  number  of  simple  tubular 
glaqds  (lined  with  columnar  cells)  which  open  between  the  villL 
They  are  called  the  crypts  of  LiebeTkiihn.     In  the  first  part  of  the 
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small  inteatine,  known  as  the  duodenum,  an  additional  set  of  glands, 
called  the  glands  of  Brunner,  are  found.    They  are  imbedded  in  the 
sabmucous  coat,  and  the  duct  of  each  gland  passes  upwards  to  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.    Each  gland  is  a  branched 
and  convoluted  tube  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.    Fig.  343  shows 
these  two  kinds  of   glands,  and   also   the   villi  of  ttie  surface^ 
Figs.  344  and  346  are    more    highly 
mf^nified    views    of    the    villi,    which 
increase  the  surface  of  the  small  intea- 
"  tine  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  absorp- 
tion.     A   villus  is  a  small   projection 
made  of  loose  lymphoid  tissue,  covered 
with    columnar    cells;   it    contains    in 
its  interior  a  plexus  of  blood-capillaries 
under  the  basement  membrane,  and  one 
or  more  commencing  lymphatic  vessels 
,,  or  lacteals  situated  centrally. 
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(4)  Olands  of  the  lai^e  intestine.  Here  there  are  no  villi,  but 
the  cryptB  of  Lieberkiihn  are  present  and  are  larger  than  in  the 
small  intestine.  Many  of  the  cells  lining  these  tubes  are  seen 
breaking  down  to  form  goblet  cells,  and  the  mucus  so  furnished  is 
the  main  substance  of  importance  secreted  in  this  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal 

All  of  the  foregoing  glands  are  situated  in  the  wall  of  the 
alimentary  canal    Those  situated  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  which 
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pour  their  Beoretion  into  it  by  ducta,  aie  the  salivary  glands, 
liver,  and  pancreas,  and  will  be  described  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  those  organs. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  study  of  the  digestive  secretions  on  foods, 
we  may  consider  some  general  questions  relating  to  secreting  oi^ans. 

It  is  the  function  of  gland-cells  to  produce  by  the  metabolim  of 
their  protoplasm  certain  substances  called  secretions.  These  materials 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
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serving  some  useful  office  in  the  economy,  and  those  which  are  dis- 
charged from  tbe  body  as  useless  or  injurious.  In  the  former  case 
the  separated  materials  are  termed  leentvms ;  In  the  latter  they  are 
termed  excretvmt. 

The  circumstances  of  their  formation,  and  their  final  destination, 
are,  however,  the  only  particulars  in  which  secretionB  and  excretions 
can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  structure  of  the  parts 
engaged  in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  speak  in  gen^nl  terms  of  the  prooess. 
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Everj  secreting  apparatns  coQBistB  esBentUll^  of  a  layer  of  secret- 
ing cells  arranged  round  a  central  cavity ;  they  take  from  the  lymph 
which  bathes  them  the  necessary  material,  and  transform  it  into  the 
secretion  which  they  pour  at  high  pressure  into  the  cavity. 

In  the  case  of  the  glands  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  digestive  juices,  the  most  important  material  in  the  secretion 
is  an  enzyme  or  eozymes.  In  the  cells  which  form  the  enzyme,  it  is 
first  present  in  the  shape  of  a  pro-enzyme  or  zymc^n.  The  trans- 
formation  of  this  mother-substance  may  occur  before  or  during 
secretion,  as  is  the  case  for  ptyalio,  the  salivary  enzyme ;  or  after 
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secretion,  as  is  the  case  for  trypsin,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
pancreatic  enzymes. 

Secreting  glands  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  timplt  tvbviar  gland  (a,  fig.  348),  examples  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  in  the  intestinal  wall  To 
the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous  sudorifarovs 
or  sweat  glands. 

2.  The  compound  tvibular  glands  (d,  fig.  348)  form  another 
division.  These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and 
subdivide. 

3.  The  rae«viose  glands  are  those  in  which  a  number  of  vesicles 
or  acini  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  348).  The  Meibo- 
mian foUieUs  of  the  eyelids  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland. 
Some  glands,  like  the  pancreas,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  combining 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  tubular  with  others  of  the  racemose 
type ;  these  are  called  tubulo-racmnote  or  tvbvio-aeinovs  glands.    These 
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glands  differ  from  each  other  only  in  secondary  points  of  structure, 
but  all  have  the  same  essential  character  in  consisting  of  rounded 
groups  of  vesicles  containing  gland-cells,  and  opening  by  a  common 
central  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which  ducts  in  the  lai^  glands 


Fia.  MS. — DlicTmm  of  typ«  of  i«ntlDg  R]>nda.  x.  BLmplQ  gUnd3»  viz.,  g,  itnight  tube ;  A,  uc ;  i, 
consd  tuba.  B,  Mnftlloculu  crypti ;  k,  of  tatnlir  Ibim ;  I,  uccnUr.  c,  BaeNDOH,  or  uccnlir 
compoand  gUnd ;  n,  tutln  gUud,  BhowlDg  bruicb*d  ducC  ind  lobnlw  atructnn :  n,  A  lobula, 
dtUeliodwItbii,  bnochotdact  prooMdlngfraoilt.   n. Comiwaiid  tubolu gluid.    (Sharpey.) 

convei^  and  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  tubes,  and  at  length  open 
by  one  common  trunk  on  a  free  surface.  The  larger  racemose  glands, 
such  as  the  salivary  glands,  are  called  compound  raeemoea  glan(£. 

Blleotrloal  Variations  In  Qlonda, 

These  hare  been  studied  in  nutny  glandular  organs,  but  especially  in  the 
salivary  glands  and  skin. 

Id  tne  submaxillary  gland  the  hilus  is  electro-negatire  to  the  external  sur&ce 
at  the  organ ;  a  current  uieiefore  pauea  from  htlua  to  sur&ce  through  the  galvan- 
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ometer.  If  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated  by  rapidly  interrupted  shocks,  the 
surface  becomes  still  more  positive.  This  is  the  opposite  to  wnat  occurs  in  a 
muscle  ;  there  the  current  oi  action  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  demarcation 
current ;  the  change  in  the  gland  is  a  positive  variation  in  the  arithmetical  sense. 
This  is  abolished  by  a  small  dose  of  atropine ;  stimulation  then  causes  a  small 
n^^tive  variation  which  is  abolished  by  a  larger  dose  of  atropine. 

If,  before  atropine  is  given,  slovly  intmupted  shocks  are  used,  or  rapidly 
interrupted  shocks  too  weak  to  excite  secretion  are  employed,  the  electrical  response 
of  the  oigan  is  a  ne^Uve  variation.  The  same  is  true  for  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic.  Single  induction  shocks  applied  to  the  chorda  tympani  cause  a 
diphasic  variation,  first  the  surf)Eu:e  of  the  gland  becoming  more  positive  and  then 
the  hilus. 

The  two  changes  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  secretory  nerves  are  of 
two  kinds :  anabmic,  which  increase  the  building  up  of  the  glandular  protoplasm ; 
and  katabolic,  which  increase  the  disintegrative  side  of  metabolism,  and  so  lead  to 
secretion.  But  this  explanation  has  been  very  seriously  questioned.  In  fact  it  is 
wisest  to  confess  that  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  electrical  change  in  the  salivary 
glands  is  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  existence  of  the  skin  currents,  for  they  interfere 
with  any  attempt  to  determine  the  electrical  change  in  muscles  through  the  intact 
skin.  This  interference  will  naturally  be  greater  the  richer  the  portion  of  skin  is 
in  secreting  glands. 

The  most  satisfactory  work  on  skin  currents  is  that  recently  carried  out  by 
Waller.  He  speaks  of  them  as  glandular  and  epithelial,  and  regards  them  as 
important  signs  of  life  here  as  in  other  tissues  (eye,  muscle,  nerve,  plant  tissues, 
etc)  which  he  has  studied.  He  has  worked  with  the  skin  of  the  frog,  cat,  and 
other  animals,  including  fresh  human  skin  obtained  from  surgical  operations.  The 
skin  may  be  excited  eiuer  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  nerves  that  supply  it. 
The  main  results  obtained  are  very  simple,  and  are  also  true  for  mucous  membranes, 
and  such  epithelial  structures  as  the  crystalline  lens.  The  normal  current  of 
unexcited  living  skin  is  ingoing.  The  normal  response  of  excited  skin  is  outgoing. 
This  is  explained  in  the  following  wav : — In  a  passive  mass  of  Uving  animal 
material  acted  upon  by  its  environment  there  must  be  most  change  occurring  on  its 
surface,  a  point  on  the  surface  will  therefore  be  electro-positive  to  any  point  in  the 
interior.  If  the  same  mass  is  excited,  chemical  changes  will  be  greater  in  its 
interior  than  at  the  surface ;  hence  internal  points  become  less  electro-negative  than 
they  were  before,  or  even  electro-positive  in  relation  to  the  external  surrace,  hence 
the  current  of  action  through  the  mass  of  skin  is  outgoing,  and  will  therefore  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  nrom  the  external  to  the  internal  surface. 
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The  saliva  is  formed  by  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  called  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  Salivary  Glands. 

These  are  typical  secreting  glands.    They  are  made  up  of  lolmUt 
united  by  connective  tissua    Each  lobule  is  made  of  a  group  of  tubulo- 
saccular  alveoli  or  acini,  from  which  a  duct  passes;  this  unites  with 
other  ducts  to  form  larger  and  larger 
tabes,  the  main  duct  opening  into  the 
mouth. 

Each  alveolus  is  surrounded  by  a 
plexus  of  capillaries ;  the  lymph  which 
exudes  from  these  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  basement  membrane  that  en- 
closes the  alveolus.  The  basement  mem- 
brane is  lined  by  secreting  cells  which 
surround  the  central  cavity  or  lumen. 
The  basement  membrane  is  thin  in 
many  places,  to  allow  the  lymph  more 
ready  access  to  the  secreting  cells ;  it    F'"-  8«.-From  >  «Miion  throngh  ■ 

'  . .  ,      ,  ii_      J       ,.  ■4ll»»ry  gluid.    a,  Heroui  or«lbuml. 

IS  continued  along  the  ducts.  noui   iIvhiII;    6,   IntnlobuUr  duct 

The  secreting  epithelium  is  com-  lllffthT'"'™'''  *"'''" '""  '"'^" 
posed  of  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ducts  is  columnar,  except  where  it  passes 
into  an  alveolus ;  at  this  point  it  is  flattened.  The  columnar  epithelium 
cells  of  the  ducts  exhibit  striations  in  their  outer  part  (see  fig.  349) ; 
the  inner  zone  of  each  cell  is  made  of  granular  protoplasm.  The 
largest  ducts  have  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  outside  the  basement 
membrane,  and  a  few  unstriated  muscular  fibres. 

The  secreting  cells  differ  according  to  the  substance  they  secrete. 
In  alveoli  that  secrete  mucin  (such  as  those  in  the  dog's  submaxillary. 
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&nd  some  of  the  alveoli  in  the  human  Bubmazillary)  the  cells  after 
treatment  with  water  or  alcohol  are  clear  and  swollen  (fig.  351);  this 
is  the  appearance  thej  usually  present  in  sections  of  the  organ.  But  if 
examined  in  their  natural  state  by  teasing  a  portion  of  the  fresh  gland 


in  serum,  they  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  large  granules  composed 
of  a  substance  known  as  mucigen  or  mnciiuigen  (fig.  350).  When  the 
gland  is  active,  mucigen  is  transformed  into  mucin  and  diaoh&rged  as 
a  clear  droplet  of  that  substance  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.  Out- 
side these  are  smaller,  highly 
granular  cells  containing  no 
mucigen ;  these  marginal  cells 
stain  darkly,  and  generally  form 
crescentic  groups  {ertseentt  or 
demilunes  of  Qianuzzi)  next  to 
the  basement;  membrane.  They 
do  not  secrete  mucin,  but  are 
albuminous  cells.  After  secretion 
their  granules  are  lessened.  The 
demilunes  are  therefore  easily 
seen  in  the  gland  before  secretion, 

Fio     851  -SbcU™    throu  h    m    mncooi      l«id      ''^^"K    '<*    ''^^    COUtrast    they  OX- 
'lianlniad  in  tlcotaol.    Tha  alTeall  ut  ILpsd      hibit    tO     the    Cells     loaded     with 

In  those  alveoli  which  do  not 
secrete  mucin,  but  a  watery  non>viscid  saliva  (parotid,  and  some  of 
the  alveoli  of  the  human  submaxillary),  the  cells  are  filled  with  small 
granules  of  albuminous  nature.  Such  alveoli  are  called  serout  or 
albumirtous,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mucous  alveoli  we  have  just 
described. 

These  yield  to  the  secretion  its  enzyme,  ptyaXin.    The  granular 
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substance  within  the  cell  is  tho  mother-substance  of  the  enzyme 
(zi/mogen),  not  the  enzyiue  itself.  It  is  converted  into  the  eozyme 
in  the  act  of  secretion.  We  shall  stud;  the  question  of  zymogens 
more  fully  in  connection  with  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas, 
where  they  have  been  separated  from  the  enzymes  by  chemical  methods. 
In  the  case  of  saliva  we  may  term  the  zymogen,  ptyalinogen  provision- 
ally,  but  it  has  never  been  satisfactonly  separated  chemically  from 
ptyalin. 

After  secretion,  due  to  the  administration  of  food  or  of  such  a 
drug  as  pilocarpine,  the  cells  shrink,  they  stain  more  readily,  their 
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Duclei  become  more  conspicuous,  and  the  outer  part  of  each  cell  becomes 
clear  and  free  from  granules  (fig.  352). 

nie  Secretory  Nerves  of  Salivary  Glands. 

The  SnlmiaxlUary  and  Sublingual  Glands.  —  These  glands 
have  been  mainly  studied  in  the  dog ;  they  receive  two  sets  of  nerve- 
fibres  ;  namely,  hoai  the  chord!  tympani  and  the  sympathetic 

The  chorda  tympani  is  given  off  from  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  in 
the  region  of  the  tympanum.  After  quitting  the  temporal  bone  it 
passes  downwards  and  forwards,  and  Joins  the  lingual  nerve,  with 
which  it  is  bound  up  for  a  short  distanca  On  leaving  the  lingual 
nerve  it  traverses  the  svimaxillary  ganglion ;  it  then  runs  parallel  to 
the  duct  of  the  gland,  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  sublingual  gland,  and 
others  to  the  tongue.  The  main  nerve  enters  the  hilus  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  where  it  traverses  a  scattered  collection  of  ganglion 
cells  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  which  may 
be  called  after  its  discoverer,  Langlei^i  ganglion. 

The  sympathetic  branches  to  these  two  glands  afe  derived  from  the 
plexus  around  the  facial  artery,  and  accompany  tie  arteries  which 
supply  the  glands. 

SKtion  of  the  nerves  produces  no  immediate  result ;  but  after  a 
few  days  a  scanty  but  continuous  secretion  of  thin  watery  saliva 

3  I 


s.c.e- 
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takes  place ;  this  is  called  paralytic  secretion,  and  is  produced  either 
by  the  activity  of  the  local  nervous  mechanism,  which  is  then  uncon- 
trolled hj  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system ;  or  else  it  is  a 
degenerative  efifect  analogous  to  the  fibrillar  contractions  which  occur 
in  degenerating  muscles  after  severance  of  their  nerves.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  one  side,  the  glands  of  the  opposite  side  also 
show  a  similar  condition,  and  the  thin  saliva  secreted  there  is  called 
the  antUytic  secretion. 

StimtUatian  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  chorda  tjrmpani 
produces  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is  accompanied  by 

vaso-dilatation.  Stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  divided  sympa- 
thetic causes  a  scanty  secretion  of 
thick  viscid  saliva,  accompanied  by 
vaso-constriction. 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva 
which  follows  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  tympani  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid  from  the 
blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  the 
largely  increased  circulation  through 
^^       ,  ,  them.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 

««*w«^  ^  I  when  the  main  duct   is  obstructed, 

the   presaure   within   it   may    con- 

""•.fbtTx^'ind  «51^^"'grndi'  siderably  exceed  the  blood-preesure  in 
Two  flbroa  of  the  chorda  tymp«n!  (Ch.)    |;he  artorics,*  aud  also  that  wheu  into 

are  shown,  one  of  which  supplies  th»     . ,  .  »   iv.  *        i  •  ^   ji 

sublingual  gland,  of  which  an  acinus  is    tnc  voms  01  toe  animal  experimented 

shown ;  the  cell'Station  for  this  is  in  8.      „-^r\Ti      o/>mA    y«/«*/wv;/M^    U<%a    kAA««     «x»a 

G.,  the  so^uedsubmaxiiury  ganglion,    ^pou,  somo  atropine  hss   been  pre- 

The  other  fibre  iupplles  an  aclnua  of  the  yioUSlv  iniectod.  Stimulation  of  the 
submaxillary  gland ;  its  cell-sUtion  is  in      '*^^  /         j^/^ww*,    ww*A****«»t»v**    w*     vm 

Langiey's  ganglion  (L.  o.),  within  the  peripheral  cud  of  the  divided  chorda 
the  iy^«ieti*crwhich  tas'  *u  mu-  producos  Considerable  vascular  dilata- 
s!c!G.*^^ifij;Di^on^^^^  <iion  without  any  secretion  of  saUva 

accompanying  it.  Again,  if  an 
animal's  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  chorda  is  rapidly  exposed  and  stimu- 
lated with  an  interrupted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for  a 
short  time,  although  the  blood-flow  is  necessarily  absent  These 
experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contains  two  sets  of 
nerve-fibres,  one  set  (vaso-dilator)  which,  when  stimulated,  cause  the 
vessels  to  dilate ;  while  another  set,  which  are  paralysed  by  atropine, 
directly  stimulate  the  cells  themselves  to  activity,  whereby  they 

*  Ths  student  should  not  suppose  that  the  saliva  is  norroaUj  secreted  at 
such  high  pressure.  If  it  were  so,  the  saliva  would  spurt  from  the  salivary  ducts 
with  greater  force  than  the  blood  would  spurt  from  the  arteries  when  they  are 
cut  The  high  pressure  alluded  to  in  the  text  only  occurs  when  the  duct  is 
4>bstructed,  and  indicates  what  enormous  force  the  secreting  cells  can  exercise. 
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secrete  and  discharge  the  constituents  of  the  saliva  which  they  pro- 
duce. On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  fibres  are  also  of  two 
kinds,  vaso-constrictor  and  secretory,  the  latter  being  paralysed  by 
atropina  The  chorda  tympani  nerve  is,  however,  the  principal  nerve 
through  which  efferent  impulses  proceed  from  the  central  nervous 
system  to  excite  the  secretion  of  these  glands. 

The  function  of  the  ganglia  has  been  made  out  by  Langley  by 
the  nicotine  method  (see  p.  204).  The  ganglia  are  cell-stations  on 
the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 
Nicotine  applied  locally  has  the  power  of  paralysing  nerve-ceUs,  but 
not  nerve-fibres.  If  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  painted  with  nico- 
tine, and  the  nerve  stimulated  on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglion, 
secretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland  continues,  but  that  from  the 
sublingual  gland  ceases.  The  paralysed  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglion 
act  83  blocks  to  the  propagation  of  the  impulse,  not  to  the  sub- 
maxillary, but  to  the  sublingual  gland.  The  cell-station  for  the  sub- 
maxillary fibres  is  in  Lemgley's  ganglion  (see  fig.  363). 

The  differences  between  the  two  secretions  is  not  only  one  of  amount,  for  the 
**  chorda  secretion  "  is  continuous  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  stimulated ;  it  is  like  the 
flow  of  fluid  from  a  tap.  The  **  sympathetic  secretion,**  on  the  other  hand,  stops 
after  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  may  be  compared  to  what  happens  when  one 
squeezes  a  sponffe.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with  observations  on  the  loss  of 
water  sustained  oy  the  blood  when  the  nerves  are  stimulated.  In  an  actual  experi- 
ment, 19*8  cc.  of  blood  left  the  gland  in  a  minute  during  chorda  stimulation. 
\^en  tested,  Uie  blood  was  found  to  be  more  concentrated  than  the  blood  which 
entered  the  gland.  The  concentration  was  determined  by  estimating  the  relative 
amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  arterial  and  venous  bloods ;  the  ratio  was  1000 :  1075. 
It  follows  that  for  each  10  cc.  of  venous  blood  which  left  the  gland,  10*75  c.c.  of 
arterial  blood  entered  it;  or  for  19*8  cc.  emerging,  19*8  x|f|^  c.c  =21*5  cc 
entered.  Hence  21*5  minus  19*8  =  1*5  cc.  of  fluid  left  the  blood  to  become  saliva, 
and  this  was  the  actual  amount  secreted.  In  similar  experiments  on  sympathetic 
sidiva,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  loss  of  water  from  the  blood.  Sympathetic 
saliva  comes  either  from  the  substance  of  the  cells,  or  from  the  ducts,  and  without 
going  into  the  evidence  at  length,  the  former  is,  at  anyrate  in  part,  the  correct 
explanation.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  nerves  is  that  the  chorda  confers  upon  the  cells  the  power  of  recouping 
themselves  from  the  blood,  whilst  this  is  denied  to  the  sympathetic 

This  is  the  salient  point,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  blood-flow  can  modify 
the  rate  of  salivary  secretion ;  thus  squeezing  the  artery  during  chorda  stimulation 
lessens  boUi  flow  of  blood  and  flow  of  saliva,  though  the  latter  still  remains  con- 
tinuous ;  and  in  the  cat  it  is  possible,  on  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic, 
for  the  initial  constriction  of  the  arteries  to  pass  off,  and  yet  there  is  no  continuous 
secretion. 

SaUvary  secretion  cannot  be  due  to  osmosis,  for  the  saliva  is  poorer  in  salts 
than  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  stream  of  water,  if  osmosis  existed,  would  be 
back  to  the  blood  from  the  saliva.  The  cells  of  tiie  salivary  fflands  are  really 
doing  work,  or  can  be  made  to  do  so.  There  is  positive  evidence  of  increase 
of  work  by  the  increase  of  metabolism  which  occurs,  and  on  p.  394,  under  the 
subject  Tissue  Respiration,  figures  illustrating  this  are  given ;  there  is  no  such 
evidence  of  increased  gaseous  metabc^m  when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated. 
(Barcroft.) 

Parotid  Gland. — ^This  gland  also  receives  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres 
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analogous  to  those  we  have  studied  in  connection  with  the  submaxil- 
lary ^and.  The  principal  secretory  nerve-fibres  are  glosso-pharyngeal 
in  origin;  the  sympathetic  is  mamly  vaso-constrictor,  but  in  some 
animals  it  does  contain  a  few  secretory  fibres  also. 

Reflex  Seoretion. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  secretion 
of  saliva  is  a  reflex  tuition.  The  principal  afferent  nerves  are  those  of 
taste ;  but  the  smell  or  sight  of  food  will  also  cause  ''  the  mouth  to 
water " ;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  before  vomiting,  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  has  a  similar  effect.  These  sensory  nerves  stimu- 
late a  centre  in  the  medulla  from  which  efferent  secretory  impulses 
are  reflected  along  the  secretory  nerves  (chorda  tympani,  etc.)  to  the 
glands. 

Pawlow  has  recorded  some  interesting  observations  on  the  salivary 
glands.  He  made  an  external  fistula  of  the  submaxillary  duct  in  the 
dog,  and  found  that  the  sight  of  food,  the  smell  of  food,  or  the 
administration  of  any  kind  of  food,  caused  secretion;  cusid  or  even 
sand  introduced  into  the  mouth  produced  a  similar  effect  By  means 
of  similar  experiments  on  the  parotid  secretion,  very  different  results 
were  obtained.  If  the  dog  was  shown  meat,  or  the  meat  was  given 
to  it  to  eat,  there  was  practically  no  secretion.  If,  however,  the  meat 
was  given  as  a  dry  powder,  a  copious  secretion  followed ;  dry  bread 
produced  a  similar  effiBct ;  in  fact,  the  parotid  secretion  flows  freely 
it  dry  food  is  simply  shown  to  the  animal;  of  course,  in  all  such 
experiments  the  dog  must  be  himgry. 

Such  observations  emphasize  the  psychical  element  involved  in 
secretion,  and  point  out  also  the  adaptation  of  the  secretory  process 
to  the  needs  of  the  animal ;  thus  the  submaxillary  saliva,  which  is 
mainly  a  lubricant  in  virtue  of  its  mucin,  flows  whatever  the  food 
may  be,  whereas  moist  food  requiring  no  watery  saliva  from  the 
parotid  excites  the  flow  of  none. 

Bztirpation  of  the  Salivary  Glands. — ^These  may  be  removed 
without  any  harmful  effects  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  Saliva. 

The  saliva  is  the  first  digestive  juice  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
food.  The  secretions  from  tJ^e  different  salivary  glands  are  mixed  in 
the  mouth ;  the  secretion  of  the  minute  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  a  certain  number  of  epithelial  scales  and  the  so-called  "  salivary 
corpuscles "  derived  from  the  tonsils  oxe  added  to  it.  The  liquid  is 
transparent,  slightly  opalescent,  of  slimy  consistency,  and  may  con- 
tain lumps  of  nearly  pure  mucin.  On  standing  it  becomes  cloudy 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  held  it  in  solution  as  bicarbonate,  escaping. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  saliva  which  contribute  to  the  mixture 
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The  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  composition  in  the  different  regions,  but  the  mixed 
gastric  juice,  aa  it  may  be  termed,  is  a  solution  of  a  proteolytic 
or  proteoclastic  enzyme  called  pepsin  in  a  saline  solution,  which  also 
contains  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained  during  the  life  of  an  animal  by 
means  of  a  gastric  fistula.*  G^tric  fistulse  have  also  been  made  in 
human  beings,  either  by  accidental  injury  or  by  surgical  operations. 
The  most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  young 
Canadian,  who  received  a  musket  wound  in  the  abdomen  in  1822. 
Observations  made  on  him  by  Dr  Beaumont  formed  the  starting- 
point  for  our  correct  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  stomach  and 
its  secretion. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  is  made  by  mixing  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
(0*2  per  cent.)  with  the  glycerin  extrjujt  of  the  stomach  of  a  recently- 
killed  animal    This  acts  like  the  normal  juice. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface  of  the 
stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced  by 
shallow  polygonal  depressiona  In  the  bottom  of  these  little  pits,  and 
to  some  extent  between  them,  minute  openings  are  visible,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  perpendicularly  arranged  tubular 
glands  (fig.  354),  imbedded  side  by  side  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  three  varieties, 
(a)  Cardiac,  (6)  Fundus,  and  (c)  Pyloric. 

(a)  Cardiac  glands;  these  are  simple  tubular  glands  Uned  by 
short  columnar  granular  cells,  and  are  only  foimd  quite  close  to  the 
cardiac  orifica 

*  A  gastric  fistula  is  made  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall  so  as  to 
expose  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  then  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  a  small  orifice  is  finally  made  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  wound  heals  there  is  then  a  nee  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the 
exterior. 
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(6)  Fundus  glanda  are  found  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
cardiac  half  asd  fundus  of  the  etomach.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  four  or  five,  which  are 
separated  by  a  fine  connective 
tissua  Two  or  three  tubes  open 
into  one  duct,  which  forma  about  a 
third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube  and  opens  on  the  surface. 
a  The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar 

epithelium.  The  gland-tubes  are 
Imed  with  coarsely  granular  poly* 
hedral  cells  (central  cells).  Between 
these  cells  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes,  are  lai^e  oval 
or  spherical  cells,  opaque  or  gran- 


ular  *  in  appearance,  with  clear 
oval  nuclei,  bulging  out  the  base- 
ment membrane;  these  cells  are 
called  parietal  or  oxj/ntic  cells. 
They  do  not  form  a  continuons 
layer. 

(c)     Pyloric    Glands.  —  These 

glands  (fig.  356)  have  much  longer 

duots    than    the    fundus    glands. 

Into  each  duct  two  or  three  tubes 

b|*i«e''S^h"m?Y^'"^i!ii"'ii^mtty°^e     opou   by  Very  short  and   narrow 

jKiita^B^N'obto  ^itt)  '"'"'™"  ''*"'■    necks,  and  the  body  of  each  tube 

is  branched,  wavy,  and  convoluted. 

The  lumen  is  lai^.    The  ducts  are  lined  vrith  columnar  epitheUum, 

and  the  neck  and  body  with  shorter  and  finely  granular  cubical  cells, 

which  correspond  with  the  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glanda.    As 

they  approach  the  duodenum  the  pyloric  glands  become  larger,  more 


'  apHhelJuiD  becoming  li 
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convoluted  aod  more  deeply  aituated.    Thej  are  directlj  contmuons 
with  Bmnner's  glands  in  the  duodenum. 

The  central  cells  of  the  fundus  glands  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
cells  of  the  pjloric  glands,  are  loaded  with  granules.  During  secre- 
tion they  discharge  their  granules,  those  that  remain  being  chiefly 
situated  near  the  lumen,  leaving  in  each  cell  a  clear  outer  zone.  These 
are  the  cells  that  secrete  the  pepsin.  Like  secreting  cells  generally, 
they  select  certain  materials  from  the  lymph  that  bathes  them; 
these  materials  are  worked  up  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the 


owt ;  b,  DipilUriw  brinehing  betwwn 
and  ■round  th«  tub«:  ;,  (DpeificllI 
pleiui  ot  opIllirtH  occiip}ring  th* 

lo.    SM.-S«MQn    tfiowiDg    tlie  ''vl'l."  J"^""^''''."??!.'"' wJ?^ 

pTloric  gUod*.     ■,  F«a    Mt.  which,  hmviiiKcoUeclBd  the  blood  ot 

fMaidpSncUofpyloricgUnd.:  tlie  >nporfld.l  o»pIllK7  pl«oi,  •« 

B,  nee*  of  imw ;  «,  th!  gl«nd  «eenp»MuigdowntiBti«wi  thstubM. 


ceils  into  the  secretion,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  lumen  of 
the  gland.  The  most  important  substance  in  a  digestive  secretion  is 
the  eozymc  In  the  case  of  the  gastric  juice  this  is  pepsin.  We 
can  trace  an  intermediate  step  in  this  process  by  the  presence  of  the 
granules.  The  granules  are  not,  however,  composed  of  pepsin,  but  of 
a  mother-substance  which  is  readily  converted  into  pepsin.  We  shall 
find  similar  enzyme  precursors  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
term  zymogen  is  applied  to  these  enzyme  precursors.  The  zymogen 
in  the  gastric  cells  is  called  pepsinogeri.  The  rennet-enzyme  that 
causes  the  curdling  of  milk  is  formed  by  the  same  cells. 
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The  parietal  cells  undergo  merely  a  change  of  size  during  secre- 
tion, being  at  first  somewhat  enlarged,  and  after  secretion  they  are 
somewhat  shrunken*  They  are  also  called  oxyntic  (acid-forming)  cells, 
because  they  secrete  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  juice.  Heidenhain 
succeeded  in  making  in  one  dog  a  ciU-dS'^ae  of  the  fundus,  in  another, 
of  the  pyloric  r^on  of  the  stomach;  the  former  secreted  a  juice 
containing  both  acid  and  pepsin;  the  latter,  parietal  cells  being 
absent,  secreted  a  viscid  alkaline  juice  containing  pepsin. 

The  formation  of  a  free  acid  from  the  alkidine  blood  and  lymph 
is  an  important  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  formed  from 
the  chlorides  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  of  the  many  theories 
advanced  as  to  its  actual  mode  of  formation,  none  is  wholly  satis- 
te^tOTj.  Some  theories  are  chemical,  and  explain  the  formation  of 
the  acid  by  an  interaction  of  the  chlorides  and  phosphate&  Others 
call  to  their  assistance  the  law  of  '*  mass  action/'  and  we  certainly 
know  that  by  the  action  of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  on  salts 
of  mineral  acids,  the  latter  may  be  liberated  in  small  quantities.  We 
know  further  that  small  quantities  of  acid  ions  may  be  continually 
formed  in  the  organism  by  ionisation.  But  in  every  case  we  can 
only  make  use  of  these  explanations  if  we  assume  that  the  small 
quantities  of  acid  are  carried  away  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
thus  give  room  for  the  formation  of  fresh  acid.  Even  then  we  are 
unable  to  explain  the  whole  proces&  A  specific  tuition  of  the  cells  is 
no  doubt  exerted,  for  these  reactions  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
occur  in  the  blood  generally,  but  rather  in  the  oxyntic  cells,  which 
possess  the  necessary  selective  powers  in  reference  to  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  the  hydrochloric  cusid,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  passes  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland  in  consequence  of  its 
high  power  of  dif^ion. 

Oomposition  of  (Gastric  Juice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  the  dog : — 


Constitoents. 


Water 

Oivanic  substances  (chiefly  pepsin) 

CaCL,  .* 

NaCI 

KCl 

NH4CI 

Ca3(>0,>, 

l^?."^:    :    :    :    : 


Human. 


Dog. 


99*44 
0-32 
0-20 
0-006 
0-14 
0-05 


0-01 


97-80 
1-71 
0-40  to  0-«0 
0-06 
0-25 
0-11 
0-05 
0-17 
0-02 
0-008 
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One  sees  from  this  how  much  richer  in  all  constituents  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog  is  than  that  of  man.  Carnivorous  animals  have  always 
a  more  powerful  gastric  juice  than  other  animals ;  they  have  more 
work  for  it  to  do ;  but  the  great  contrast  seen  in  the  table  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fcust  that  the  persons  from  whom  it  has  been 
possible  to  collect  gastric  juice  have  been  invalids.  In  the  foregoing 
table  one  also  sees  the  great  preponderance  of  chlorides  over  other 
salts ;  apportioning  the  total  chlorine  to  the  various  metals  present, 
that  which  remains  over  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  to  form 
the  free  hydrochloric  Sicid  of  the  juice. 

In  recent  years,  the  composition  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
has  been  studied  by  Pawlow.  By  an  ingenious  surgical  operation,  he 
succeeded  in  separating  from  the  stomach  of  dogs  a  diverticulum 
which  pours  its  secretion  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall ; 
the  nerves  of  this  small  stomach  are  intact,  and  the  amount  of  juice 
that  can  be  collected  from  it  when  it  is  custive  amounts  to  several 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  in  a  few  hours.  Pawlow  thus  obtained  a 
pure  gastric  juice,  which  enabled  him  to  study  its  tuition  and  com- 
position. It  is  clear,  colourless,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1003 — 1006, 
and  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory.  It  contains  04  to  0*6  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  strongly  proteolytic,  and  inverts  cane  sugar. 
When  cooled  to  0""  C.  it  deposits  a  precipitate  of  pepsin,  and  this 
carries  down  with  it  the  acid  in  loose  combination,  especially  in  the 
layers  first  deposited.  Its  percentage  composition  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  protein,  only  it  contains  chlorine  in  addition  to  the  usual 
elements.  The  numbers  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  by  Kiihne, 
who  used  ammonium  sulphate  as  the  precipitant. 

Pepsin  stcuxds  apart  from  nearly  all  other  enzymes  by  requiring 
an  acid  medium  in  order  that  it  may  act.  A  compound  of  the  two 
substances,  oeiiled  pepsin-hydrochlorie  acid,  is  the  really  active  agent. 
Other  acids  may  take  the  place  of  hydrochloric  cusid,  but  none  cust  so 
welL  Lactic  acid  is  often  found  in  gastric  juice :  this  is  derived  by 
fermentative  processes  from  the  food. 

The  digestive  powers  of  the  adds  are  proportional  to  their  dissociation  and  the 
number  of  H  ions  liberated.  The  anions,  however,  modify  this  by  having  different 
powers  of  retarding  the  action.  The  neater  suitability  of  hydrochloric  over  lactic 
add,  for  instance,  in  gastric  digestion  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  add  more 
readily  undergoes  dissociation. 

The  Innervation  of  the  Gastric  Glands. 

As  long  ago  as  1852  Bidder  and  Schmidt  showed  in  a  dog  with 
a  gastric  fistula  that  the  sight  of  food  caused  a  secretion  of  gastric 
juice;  and  in  1878  Richet  observed  that  in  a  man  with  complete 
occlusion  of  the  gullet  the  act  of  mastication  caused  a  copious  flow 
of  gastric  juice.    There  could  therefore  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
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glands  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  early 
attempts  to  discover  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach  were 
unsuccessful  The  Bussian  physiologist  Pawlow  solved  the  problem 
by  the  employment  of  new  methods.  He  experimented  on  dogs. 
In  the  first  place  he  separated  off  the  diverticulum,  which  we 
described  on  the  last  page,  and  by  careful  experiments  he  showed  that 
the  secretion  of  this  small  stomach  is  an  exact  sample,  both  as  r^ards 
composition  and  rate  of  formation,  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  nmin 
stomach,  which  is  still  left  in  continuity  with  the  oesophagus  above 
and  the  duodenum  below. 

Another  procedure  adopted  waa  to  divide  the  oesophagus,  and  to 
attach  the  two  cut  ends  to  the  opening  in  the  neck.  l£e  animal  waa 
fed  by  the  lower  segment,  but  any  food  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  any 
saliva  secreted  there,  never  reached  the  stomach,  but  fell  out  through 
the  opening  of  the  upper  segment.  These  animals  were  kept  alive 
for  months,  and  soon  accommodated  themselves  to  their  new  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  animals  could  thus  be  subjected  to,  (1)  real 
feeding,  (2)  sham  feeding,  by  allowing  them  to  eat  food  which  subse- 
quently tmnbled  out  through  the  neck  opening,  and  (3)  psychical 
feeding,  in  which  the  animal  was  shown  the  food  but  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  it.    The  psychical  element  is  important. 

Mechanical  excitation  of  the  stomach  wall  produces  no  secretion. 
If  water  is  introduced  there  is  a  slight  flow,  and  even  if  meat  is 
introduced  into  the  main  stomach  without  the  knowledge  of  the  dog, 
the  juice  formed  is  scanty  and  of  feeble  digestive  power. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  connection  between  the  acts  of  mastication 
and  swallowing  with  that  of  gastric  secretion.  Sham  feeding  with 
stones,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  extract  of  meat,  and  acid,  though 
it  excited  a  flow  of  saliva,  produced  no  efifoct  on  the  stomach.  If, 
however,  meat  was  used  for  tne  sham  feeding,  an  abundant  and  active 
secretion  occurred  in  the  stomach  (that  of  the  small  stomach  was 
actually  examined)  after  a  latency  of  about  five  minutes.  The 
secretion  is  thus  adapted  to  the  kmd  of  food  the  dog  has  to  digest ; 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  protein  in  the  diet,  the  more  abundant  is 
the  jidce,  and  the  richer  both  in  pepsin  and  acid. 

Indeed,  if  the  animal  is  hungry  and  shown  the  meat  and  not 
allowed  to  swallow  it,  the  effect  is  almost  as  great.  The  following 
striking  experiment  also  shows  the  importance  of  the  psychical  element 
Two  dogs  were  taken,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  protein  introduced  into 
the  main  stomach  of  each  without  their  knowledge ;  one  was  then  sham 
fed  on  meat,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  later  the  amoimt  of  protein 
digested  by  this  dog  was  five  times  greater  than  that  which  was 
digested  by  the  other. 

In  the  meat,  however,  it  is  not  the  protein  which  acts  most 
strongly  as  the  stimulus ;  egg-white,  for  instance,  is  not  a  stronger 
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stimulus  than  water,  but  extract  of  meat  is  a  powerful  stimulus; 
what  the  exact  extractives  are  that  act  in  this  waj  is  not  jet  known, 
and  Herzen  has  since  shown  that  dextrin  acts  even  more  powerfully. 
Herzen  distinguishes  between  succagogiies  (juice-drivers)  such  as  liebig's 
extract,  and  peptogms  such  as  dextrin,  which  produce  not  onlj  an 
increased  flow,  but  a  juice  rich  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  The 
products  of  proteolysis  are  also  peptogenic,  so  that  when  once 
digestion  has  started,  a  stimulus  for  more  secretion  is  provided. 

If  the  vagi  are  cut  (below  the  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  to 
avoid  paralysis  of  the  larynx),  and  then  sham  feeding  is  performed 
with  meat,  no  secretion  is  obtained ;  the  vagi  therefore  contain  the 
secretory  fibres.  The  experiment  of  stimulating  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  confirmed  this  hypothesis.  The  nerve  was  cut  in 
the  neck  four  or  five  dajrs  before  it  was  stimulated;  in  this  time 
degeneration  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres  took  place,  so  that 
stoppage  of  the  heart  did  not  occur  when  the  nerve  was  stimulated ; 
under  these  circumstances  a  secretion  was  obtained  with  a  long 
latency ;  the  latency  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  secreto-inhibitory 
fibres.  Atropine  abolishes  the  action  of  the  vagus.  In  other  animals 
the  spinal  cord  was  cut  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  the 
animal  kept  aUve  by  artificial  respiration ;  the  vagus  nerve  was  then 
cut,  and  its  peripheral  end  stimulated ;  an  abundant  secretion  usually 
followed.  Division  of  the  cord  renders  an  ansBsthetic  unnecessary, 
and  also  prevents  the  afferent  impulses  set  up  bv  the  operation  passing 
to  the  vagal  centres,  and  thus  exciting  the  inhibitory  impulses  which 
pass  down  the  vagus,  and  tend  to  prevent  secretion  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Pawlow  thinks  that  the  sympathetic  also  contains  some  secretory 
fibres,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Actions  of  Gastric  Juice. 

Gastric  juice  has  the  following  five  actions: — 

1.  It  is  antiseptic,  owing  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  present; 
putrefactive  processes  do  not  normally  occur  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
micro-organisms  which  produce  such  processes,  many  of  which  are 
swallowed  with  the  food,  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
body  is  protected  from  tiiem. 

2.  It  inverts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  This  also 
is  due  to  the  acid  of  the  juice,  and  is  frequently  assisted  by  inverting 
enzymes  contained  in  the  vegetable  food  swallowed.  The  juice  has 
no  action  on  starch. 

3.  It  contains  lipase,  a  fat-splitting  enzyme.  The  protein  en- 
velopes of  the  fat  cells  are  first  dissolved  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solid  fats  are  melted.    They  are  then  split  in  small 
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measure  into  their  constituents,  glycerin  and  fattj  acids.  This 
action  is  mainlj  produced  by  a  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the 
duodenum  mixed  with  pancreatic  juice ;  but  even  after  the  pylorus 
has  been  ligatured  and  regurgitation  prevented,  the  gastric  juice 
itself  produces  a  small  amount  of  fat-splitting,  and  therefore  con- 
tains lipase.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sulministration  of  fat 
in  the  food  increases  the  regurgitation  from  the  duodenum. 

4.  It  curdles  milk. — This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  rennet 
enzyme  or  rennin.  The  conditions  of  this  action  we  have  already 
discussed  under  milk  (see  p.  479) ;  but  it  may  here  be  added  that 
Pawlow  has  advanced  the  view  that  rennin  is  not  a  distinct  and 
separate  enzyme,  but  milk-curdling  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of 
pepsin.  This  hypothesis  has  been  accepted  by  numerous  physio- 
logists ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  number  of  equally  eminent 
observers  who  still  maintain  that  pepsin  and  rennin  are  two  separate 
enzymes.  Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  curd  of  casein  formed 
from  the  caseinogen  is  subsequently  digested  as  other  proteins  ara 

6.  It  is  proteolytic;  this  is  the  most  important  action  of  alL 
The  proteins  of  the  food  are  converted  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid  into  peptonea  The  prolonged  action  of  the  juice  leietds  to  the 
further  splitting  of  the  peptones  into  amino-acids,  but  the  usual  stay 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  so  short  that  the  amoimt  of  these 
found  there  is  insignificant. 

This  action  is  a  process  of  hydrolysis;  and  peptones  may 
be  formed  by  other  hydrolysing  agencies,  such  as  superheated 
steam  or  heating  with  (Ulute  mineral  acida  The  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  hydrolysis  is  that  of  acid  meta-protein,  formerly  called 
acid-albumin  or  syntonin;  the  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
propeptones  or  proteoses.  The  word  "  proteose  "  includes  the  albumoses 
(from  albumin),  globuloses  (from  globulin),  vitelloses  (from  vitellin), 
etc.  Similar  sul]«tances  are  also  formed  from  gelatin  (^alatinosee)  and 
elastin  (elastoses).  Then  peptone  (probably  a  mixture  of  polypeptides) 
is  produced.  The  products  of  digestion  of  protein  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  formed,  as  follows : — 

1.  Acid  metarprotein. 

2.  Propeptone  \[t]  SS^p^^  I  "ll^^^^^'tTToVi^ 
or  proteoses  1  ^^j  p^^^  ^,  .econdary   ^ 

\,  proteose 

3.  Peptone. 

1.  Acid  meta-protein. — ^The  general  properties  of  thd  meta- 
proteins,  the  first  d^radation  products  in  the  cleavage  of  the 
proteins  which  occurs  during  digestion  are  described  on  p.  430.  We 
shall  find  later  that,  in  pancreatic  digestion,  an  alkali  meta-protein  is 
formed  instead  of  the  acid  modification. 
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2.  Proteoses. — Thej  are  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  they  are  pre- 
cipitated but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol :  like  peptone,  they  give  the 
pink  biuret  reaction.  They  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipUcUe  being  soluble  on  heading,  and  reappearing  when  the  liquid  cools. 
This  last  is  a  distinctive  property  of  proteoses.  They  are  slightly 
difiPusibla 

The  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chlorida  Deut€a*o-proteose  is  not; 
it  is,  however,  precipitated  by  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
Proto-  and  deutero-proteose  are  soluble  in  water ;  hetero-proteose  is 
not ;  it  requires  salt  to  hold  it  in  solution. 

3.  Peptones. — ^They  are  soluble  in  water,  are  not  coagulated  by  heat, 
and  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  copper  sulphate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  a  niunber  of  other  precipitants  of  proteins.  They  are 
precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol  They  are  also  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  picric  acid,  potassio-mercurio  iodide,  phospho- 
molybdic  acid,  and  phospho-tungstic  acid. 

They  give  the  biuret  reaction  (rose-red  solution  with  a  trace  of 
copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash  or  soda). 

Peptone  is  readily  diffusible  through  animal  membranes. 

The  annexed  table  will  give  us  at  a  glance  the  chief  characters  of 
peptones  and  proteoses  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  native  proteins, 
albumins,  and  globulins. 


Variety 

of 
protoid. 


Albumin 


Globulin 


Action 

of 
heat. 


Coagulated 


Ditto 


Protaoees 


Peptones 


Not 
coagulated 


Not 
coagulated 


Action 

of 
alcohol. 


Precipitated, 
then   coagu- 
lated 


Ditto 


Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 


Precipitated, 
but  not  co- 
agulated 


Action 

of 

nitric  acid. 


Precipitated 
in  the  cold; 
not    readily 
soluble     on 
heating 

Ditto 


Precipitated 
in  the  cold ; 
readily  sol- 
u  ble  on 
heating ;  the 
precipitate 
reappears  on 
cooling* 

Not      precipi- 
tated 


Action  of 

ammonium 

sulphate. 


Precipitated 
by  complete 
saturation 


Precipitated 
by  naif  satu- 
ration; also 
precipitated 
byMgSO^ 

Precipitated 
by      satura- 
tion 


Not      precipi- 
tated 


Action  of 

copper 

sulphate 

and  caustic 

potash. 


Violet 
colour 


Ditto 


Rose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 


Rose-red 
colour 
(biuret 
reaction) 


Diflusi- 
bility. 


Nil 


Ditto 


Blight 


Great 


*  In  the  case  of  deutero-albumoee  this  reaction  only  occurs  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt. 
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The  question  has  been  often  raised  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest  itself  during 
life.  The  mere  fact  that  the  tissues  are  alkaline  and  pepsin  requires  an  acid 
medium  in  which  to  act  is  not  an  explanation,  but  only  opens  up  a  tresh  difficulty 
as  to  why  the  pancreatic  juice  which  is  alkaline  does  not  digest  the  intestinal  walL 
To  say  that  it  is  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues  that  enable  ttiem  to  resist 
digestion  only  shelves  the  dimcultv  and  gives  no  real  explanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  defence.  Recent  studies  on  the  important  question  of  immunity  (see  p.  470) 
have  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the  problem ;  just  as  poisons  introduced  from 
without  stimulate  the  cells  to  produce  antitoxins,  so  hannful  substances  produced 
within  the  body  are  provided  with  anti-substances  capable  of  neutralismg  their 
effects ;  for  this  reason  the  blood  does  not  normally  clot  within  the  blood-vessels, 
and  Weinland  has  shown  that  the  gastric  epithelium  forms  an  antipepsin,  the 
intestinal  epithelium  an  antitrypsin,  and  so  on.  The  bodies  of  parasitic  worms  that 
live  in  the  intestine  are  particularly  rich  in  tiiese  anti-bodies. 

Mett's  Tubes. 

A  method  which  is  now  generally  employed  for  estimating  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  a  digestive  juice  is  one  originally  introduced  by  Mett  Pieces  of 
capillary  glass-tiibing  of  known  length  are  fUled  with  white  of  egg.  This  is  set  into 
a  solid  by  heating  to  95°  C.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  digestive  fluid  at  36°  C, 
and  the  coagulated  egg-white  is  digested.  After  a  ffiven  time  the  tubes  are 
removed ;  and  if  the  digestive  process  has  not  gone  too  nr,  only  a  part  of  the  littie 
column  of  coagulated  protein  will  have  disappeared ;  the  length  of  the  remaining 
column  is  easily  measured,  and  the  length  thi^  has  been  digested  is  a  measure  of 
the  digestive  strength  of  the  fluid. 

l£tmburger  has  used  the  same  method  in  investigating  the  digestive  action  of 
juices  on  gelatin.  The  tubes  are  flUed  with  warm  gelatin  solution,  and  this  jellies 
on  cooling.  They  are  placed  as  before  in  the  dige^ve  mixture,  and  the  length  of 
the  column  that  disappears  can  be  easily  measured.  These  experiments  must,  how- 
ever, be  performed  at  room  temperature,  for  the  usual  temperature  (86°^40°  C)  at 
which  artificial  digestion  is  usually  carried  out  would  melt  tne  gelatin.  He  has  also 
used  the  same  m^od  for  estimating  amylolytic  activity,  by  filling  the  tubes  with 
thick  starch  paste. 

Ooloor  Tests  for  Qastrio  Acids. 

Hydrochloric  aoid  is  absent  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  notably  in 
cancer ;  the  best  colour  tests  for  it  are  the  following : — 

(a)  Gunsberg^s  reagent  consists  of  2  parts  of  imloro^ucinol,  1  part  of  vaniUin, 
and  30  parts  of  rectified  spirit  A  drop  of  filtered  gastric  juice  is  evaporated  with 
an  equal  Quantity  of  the  reagent  Rea  crystals  form,  or  if  much  peptone  is  present, 
there  will  be  a  red  paste.  The  reaction  takes  place  with  one  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  10,000.    The  organic  acids  do  not  give  the  reaction. 

(6)  Tropseolin  test  Drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tropeeolin-OO  in  94  per 
cent  methylated  spirit  are  allowed  to  dry  on  a  porcelain  slab  at  40°  C.  A  drop  of 
the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  the  tropseolin  drop,  still  at  40°  C. ;  and  if  hydro- 
chloric add  is  present,  a  violet  spot  is  left  when  the  fluid  has  evaporated.  A  drop 
of  0*006  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a  distinct  mark. 

(c)  Tdpfer*s  test  A  drop  of  dimethyl-amido-^ueo-benzol  is  spread  in  a  thin  film 
on  a  white  plate.  A  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (up  to  1  in  10,000)  strikes  with 
this  in  the  cold  a  bri^t  red  colour. 

Ijaotic  aoid  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  generally  detected  by  making  an  ethereal 
extract  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  evaporating  the  ether.  If  lactic  acid  is  present 
in  the  residue  it  ma^  be  identified  by  the  foUowmg  way : — 

A  solution  of  dilute  ferric  chloride  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  as  follows : — 

10  cc  of  a  4-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

20  cc  of  distiUed  water. 

1  drop  of  the  liauor  ferri  pcrchloridi  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

On  mixing  a  solution  containing  a  mere  trace  (up  to  1  part  in  10,000)  of  lactic 
add  with  this  violet  solution,  it  is  instantiy  turned  yellow.    Larger  percentages  of 
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other  acids  (for  instance,  more  than  0*2  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid)  are  necessary 
to  decolorise  the  test  solution,  but  they  do  not  turn  the  solution  vellow. 

Another  colour  test,  that  of  Hopkins,  is  performed  as  follows: — 5  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  8  drops  of  a  saturated  soluUon  of  copper  sulphate  are  added 
to  a  few  drops  of  lactic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohoL  The  mixture  is  placed  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  cooled ;  2  drops  of  0*2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution 
of  thiophene  are  then  added ;  on  replacing  the  tube  in  boiling  water,  a  cherry-red 
colour  develops. 


2  K 
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DIQIBTIOIT  Ol  THI  DITBTDtB 

Hire  we  hare  to  ocmsider  the  sctum  of  pftncmdc  juice,  of  bile,  and  of 
the  saociu  entaicoa. 

Ibe  Panereaa. 

This  is  a  tnbolo-racemoae  gland  closely  reaBinbUng  the  Balivary 
gUnds  in  rtmctnrei  The  principal  dlEforences  are  that  the  alveoli  or 
acini  aie  more  tnbolar  in  character ; 
the  connectiTe  tissae  between  them 
is  looser,  and  in  it  are  small  groups 
of  epithelinm-Iike  cells  (islets  of 
Langerhana)  which  are  supplied  by  a 
close  network  of  capillaries  (fig.  359). 
The  secreting  cells  of  the 
pancroas  are  polyhedral.  When 
examined  in  the  frash  condition,  or 
in  preparations  preeerred  by  oamic 
acid,  their  protoplasm  is  seen  to  be 
filled  in  the  inner  two-thirds  with 
small  granules ;  but  the  outer  third 
is  left  clear,  and  stains  readily  with 
protoplasmic  dyes  (fig,  358), 

During  secretion  the  granules  are 

Fio.Ma— SKtton  o(u»p«i«-iof.*j«     discha^od;   the  clear   zone  conae- 

llli?fh.*X^W'^™^rti'5n.^     quenUy    becomes    wider,    and    the 

■uiud with  bsinstoniiD:  (i.dactU]i«d     (rranular  zone  narrower, 

■nd  Nabi*  Bmitti.)  Thsse    gtauules     mdieate     the 

presence  of    a    zymogen  or    more 

probably  of  a  mixture  of  zymogens,  the  precursors  of  the  enzymes  in 

the  juice. 

In  the  centre  of  the  acini,  spindle-shaped  cells  (cmtTO-aeinar  cells) 
are  often  seen ;  their  function  and  origin  are  unknown. 
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Composition  and  Aotion  of  Fanoreatio  Juloe. 

The  pancreatic  juice  maj  be  obtained  by  a  fistula  in  animals,  a 
caDBola  being  inserted  into  the  main  pancreatic  duct;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  gastric  juice,  experiments  on  the  pancreatic  secretion  are 
usually  performed  with  an  artificial  juice  made  by  mixing  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  (1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate)  with  an  extract  of 
pancreas  which  is  usually  made  with  glycerin. 


Fia.  MP.— SKtlon  of  the  purreu  of  unudlllo,  iboving  ilveoll  ind  u  iaiat  of  I^nnrluiiii  In  tht 
oonnecUle  tluue.    (V.  5.  Hima.) 

Quantitative  analysis  of  human  pancreatic  juice  gives  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

Water 97-S  per  cent 

OrgM)k  solids I'S       ,, 

Inorguitc  salts O'S       „ 

In  the  dog  the  amount  of  solids  is  much  greater. 

The  organic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

(o)  Enzymes.     These  are  the  most  important  both  quantitatively 
and  functionally.     They  are  four  in  number : — 

L  Trypsin,  a  proteolytic  enzyme.     In  the  fresh  juice,  however, 
this  is  present  in  the  form  of  trypsinogen. 
ii.  Amylopsin,  an  amylolytic  enzyme. 

iii  Lipase,  &  fat-splitfong  or  lipolytic  enzyme. 

iv.  A  milk -curdling  enzyme. 

(b)  A  small  amount  of  protein  matter,  coagulable  by  heat. 

(0)  Traces  of  leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine,  and  soaps. 

The  inorganic  substances  in  pancreatic  juice  are — 

Sodium  chloride,  which  is  the  most  abimdant,  and  smaller  quan- 
tities of  potaasinm  chloride,  and  phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
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magnesium.    The  alkalinity  of  the  juice  is  due  to  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates, especially  of  sodium. 

1.  Action  of  Trypsin. — ^Trypsin  acts  like  pepsin,  but  with  certain 
diflferences,  which  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  It  acts  in  an  alkaline,  pepsin  in  an  acid  mediunL 

(b)  It  acts  more  rapidly  than  pepsin ;  deutero-proteoses  can  be 
detected  as  intermediate  products  in  the  formation  of  peptone ;  the 
primary  proteoses  have  not  been  detected. 

(c)  AlkaU-meta-protein  is  formed  in  place  of  the  acid-meta- 
protein  of  gastric  digestion. 

(d)  It  acts  more  powerfully  on  certain  proteins  (such  as  elastin) 
which  are  difficult  of  digestion  in  gastric  juice.  It  does  not,  however, 
digest  collagen. 

(e)  Acting  on  solid  proteins  such  as  fibrin,  it  eats  them  away  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior ;  there  is  no  preliminary  swelling  as  in 
gastric  digestion. 

(/)  Trypsin  acts  further  than  pepsin,  on  prolonged  action  decom- 
posing the  proteose  and  peptone  which  have  left  the  stomach  into 
simpler  products,  of  which  the  most  important  are  polypeptides, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  arginine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  hexone  bases, 
ammonia,  and  a  substance  called  tryptophan  [indole-amino-propionic 
acid],  which  gives  a  red  colour  with  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  and 
also  the  Adamkiewicz  reaction.  (For  the  constitution  and  properties 
of  these  cleavage  products,  see  pp.  414  to  418.)  When  once  the 
peptone  stage  has  been  passed,  the  products  of  further  cleavage  no 
longer  give  the  biuret  reaction,  hence  they  are  frequently  termed 
abiv/retic. 

The  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes  is,  by  a  process  of  hydrolysis, 
to  split  the  heavy  protein  molecule  into  smaller  and  smaller 
molecules;  first,  we  get  proteoses,  then  peptones  and  polypeptides, 
and,  finally,  simple  products  (amino-acids)  such  as  leucine  and 
tyrosine.  A  variable  fraction  of  the  protein  molecule  is  broken  off 
with  comparative  ease,  but  the  whole  breakdown  is  more  easily  per- 
formed by  the  powerful  tryptic  enzyme  than  by  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid.  The  latter  agent,  however,  is  not  entirely  inactive  in  this 
direction,  for  although  leucine  and  tyrosine  and  other  amino-acids 
are  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  a  peptic  digest,  unless  the  action 
has  been  very  prolonged,  yet  there  is  usually  a  small  amount  of  such 
substances,  and  this  amount  increases  the  more  time  is  allowed.  The 
essential  difference  between  pepsin  and  trypsin  is  one  of  velocity  of 
action,  or  in  other  words,  trypsin  is  the  more  powerful  catalyst. 

2.  Action  of  Amylopsin. — The  conversion  of  starch  into  maltose 
is  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juica  Its  power 
in  this  direction  is  much  greater  than  that  of  saliva,  and  it  will  act 
even  on  unboiled  starcL    The  absence  of  this  enzyme  in  the  pancreatic 
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juice  of  infants  is  an  indication  that  milk,  and  not  starch,  is  their 
natural  diet. 

3.  Action  on  Fats. — The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  fats  is  a 
double  one :  it  forms  an  emiUsion,  and  it  decomposes  the  fats  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerin  by  means  of  its  fat-splitting  enzyme,  lipase, 
or  steapsiiL  The  bile  salts  favour  fat-splitting,  and  according  to 
some  observers  act  as  the  co-enzyme  of  lipase.  The  fatty  acids 
unite  with  the  alkaline  bases  to  form  soaps  (saponification).  The 
chemistry  of  this  is  described  on  p.  412. 

The  formation  of  an  emidsion  may  be  studied  in  the  following 
way :  if  olive  oil  and  water  are  shaken  up  together,  and  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand,  the  finely  divided  oil  globules  soon  separate,  run 
together,  and  form  a  layer  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  if  olive  oil  is  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  soap,  the  conditions  of 
surface  tension  are  such  that  the  oil  globules  remain  as  such  in  the 
mixture,  and  a  white  milky  fluid  called  an  emulsion  is  the  result. 
The  emulsion  is  still  more  permanent  if  a  colloid  material  like  gum  or 
albumin  is  also  present.  Pancreatic  juice  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  formation  of  an  emulsion ;  it  is  alkaline,  and  so 
liberates  fatty  acids  from  the  fat ;  these  acids  form  soap  with  the  alkali 
present ;  moreover,  it  is  viscous  from  the  presence  of  protein. 

4.  Milk-ourdling  Enzyme. — The  addition  of  pancreatic  extracts 
or  pancreatic  juice  to  milk  causes  clotting ;  but  this  action  (which 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  clotting  caused  by  rennet)  can 
hardly  ever  be  called  into  play,  as  the  milk  upon  which  the  juice  has 
to  act  has  been  already  curdled  by  the  rennin  of  the  stomach. 

The  so-called  Peripheral  Reflex  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  producing  a  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  is  to  introduce  acid  into  the  duodenum.  Popielski  and 
Wertheimer  and  Le  Page  showed  that  this  flow  still  occurs  when  the 
nerves  supplying  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  have  been  cut  through. 
Wertheimer  also  mentions  that  the  flow  can  be  excited  by  injection 
of  acid  into  the  jejunum,  but  not  when  it  is  injected  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  These  authors  concluded  that  the  secretion  is  a 
local  reflex,  the  centres  being  situated  in  the  scattered  ganglia  of  the 
pancreas,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  jejunum,  in  the  gangUa  of  the  solar 
plexus. 

This  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Starling  and  Bayliss,  and 
the  results  they  have  obtained  are  most  noteworthy.  They  consider 
that  the  secretion  cannot  be  reflex,  since  it  occurs  after  extirpation  of 
the  solar  plexus,  and  destruction  of  all  nerves  passing  to  an  isolated 
loop  of  intestine.  Moreover,  atropine  does  not  paralyse  the  secretory 
action.     It  must  therefore  be  due  to  direct  excitation  of  the  pancreatic 
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cells,  by  a  substance  or  substances  conveyed  to  the  gland  from  the 
bowel  by  the  blood-stream.  So  many  of  the  connections  between 
organs  are  made  by  nerves  (the  telegraphic  service  of  the  body),  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  other  messenger,  the  blood,  whom  we  may 
compare  to  the  postman. 

The  exciting  substance  is  not  acid ;  injection  of  0*4  per  cent  of 
hydrochloric  acid  into  the  blood-stream  has  no  influence  on  the 
pancreas.  The  substance  in  question  must  be  produced  in  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  under  the  influence  of  the  acid.  This 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  jejunum  or  duodenum  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  0*4  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance  is  produced  which,  when  injected  into 
the  blood-stream  in  minimal  doses,  produces  a  copious  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  bile.  This  substance 
is  termed  secretin.  It  is  associated  with  another  substance  which 
lowers  arterial  blood-pressure.  The  two  substances  are  not  identical, 
since  acid  extracts  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  produce  a  lowering 
of  blood-pressure,  but  have  no  excitatory  influence  on  the  pancreas. 

Secretin  is  split  off  from  a  precursor,  prosecretin,  which  is  present 
in  relatively  large  amounts  in  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and 

Sadually  diminishes  as  we  descend  the  intestina  Pro-secretin  can 
dissolved  out  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  normal  saline  solution. 
It  has  no  influence  on  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Secretin  can  be  split 
off  from  it  by  boiling  or  by  treatment  with  acid. 

What  secretin  is  chemically  we  do  not  yet  know.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  a  protein,  but  probably  is  an  organic 
substance  of  low  molecular  weight  It  is,  moreover,  the  same  sub- 
stance in  all  animals,  and  not  specific  to  different  kinds  of  animals. 

Pawlow  by  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  thought  he  had  also  discovered  the  secretory  nerves  of 
the  pancreas  in  the  vagus,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  splanchnic 
nervea  His  failure  to  produce  this  result  in  some  experiments  he 
explained  by  the  concomitant  stimulation  of  secreto-inhibiting  fibres. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  nerves  of  this  nature  exist ;  but  Pawlow's 
experiments  do  not  prove  their  existence,  because  the  passage  of  acid 
chyme  into  the  duodenum  was  not  excluded,  and  so  he  may  only 
l)ave  been  dealing  with  a  production  of  secretin,  the  chemical 
stimulus  to  pancreatic  activity. 

Starling's  work  on  secretin  naturally  led  him  and  others  to  seek 
for  other  chemical  messengers  employed  in  the  r^ulation  of  the 
activities  of  the  body,  and  it  has  already  been  established  that 
secretin  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  such.  The  general 
name  given  to  these  agents  is  that  of  hormone.  The  chemical 
substances  secreted  by  such  glands  as  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal 
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must  be  included  under  this  term,  and  the  part  played  by  carbonic 
acid  in  the  regulation  of  breathing  (see  p.  3y8)  also  comes  into  the 
same  category.  In  our  study  of  gastric  digestion,  we  have  seen  the 
powerful  peptogenic  action  of  dextrin,  a  substance  formed  during 
the  salivary  digestion  of  starch ;  Edkins  has  given  the  name  gastrin 
to  the  special  hormone  which  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
salivary  products  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Another 
example  of  a  hormone  is  furnished  by  the  material  formed  by  the 
ovum  especially  during  its  development  in  ut&ro,  and  which,  passing 
into  the  maternal  blc^-stream,  stimulates  the  mammary  gland  to 
action  (see  p.  483). 

Adaptation  of  the  Panersas, — To  a  certain  degree  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  pancreas  adapts  its  secretion  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Thus,  whereas  gastric 
juice  has  a  maximal  flow  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  pancreatic  flow 
does  not  attain  its  fuU  force  until  some  time  later,  that  is,  when  it  is  wanted.  The 
view  that  this  is  due  to  the  hormone  named  secretin,  which  is  not  formed  until 
the  eastric  contents  enter  the  intestine,  fully  explains  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

out  Pawlow  went  further  than  this,  and  stated  that  the  proportion  of  the 
various  enzymes  of  the  juice  was  adapted  to  the  proportions  or  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats  in  the  food  taken.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  on  these 
results,  because  of  the  fledlure  to  confirm  one  of  the  most  remaricable  instances  of 
such  adaptation ;  this  is  the  power  of  the  pancreas  to  secrete  lactase  (an  ensyme 
capable  of  hydrolysing  lactose  into  glucoses).  Normal  pancreatic  juice  contains 
no  lactase,  but  certain  observers  stated  that  by  feeding  an  animal  on  milk,  the 
pancreas  could  be  educated  to  secrete  it  Careful  experiments  by  Plimmer  have 
recently  shown  this  is  not  really  so,  and  so  much  more  stringent  experimental 
conditions  will  have  to  be  imposed  before  the  other  cases  of  adaptation  can  be 
considered  proven. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas^See  Diabetes,  next  chapter. 

The  Suoous  Bntericus. 

Succus  entericus  has  been  obtained  free  from  other  secretions  by 
jneans  of  a  fistula.  Thiry's  method  is  to  cut  the  intestine  across  in 
two  places;  the  loop  so  cut  out  is  still  supplied  with  blood  and 
nerves,  as  its  mesentery  is  intact ;  this  loop  is  emptied,  one  end  is 
sewn  up,  and  the  other  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  so  a 
cut'desac  from  which  the  secretion  can  be  collected  is  made.  The 
continuity  of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  restored  by  fastening 
together  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bowel  from  which  the 
loop  has  been  removed.  Vella's  method  resembles  Thiry's,  except  that 
both  ends  of  the  loop  are  sutured  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  Fig. 
360  illustrates  the  two  methods. 

The  succus  entericus  possesses  the  power  of  converting  disaccha- 
rides  into  monosaccharides.  This  power  it  owes  to  three  enzymes. 
Inv&rtase  or  sucrose  is  the  enzyme  which  inverts  canes  ugar — that  is,  it 
converts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  The  original  use  of  the 
term  "  inversion  "  has  been  expljuned  on  p.  407.  It  may  be  extended  to 
include  the  similar  hydrolysis  of  other  disaccharides,  although  there 
may  be  no   formation  of  IsBvo-rotatory  substances.    The  enzyme 
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in  the  juice  which  converts  maltose  into  dextrose  is  called  maUase  ; 
and  that  which  acts  upon  lactose  is  called  laettut. 

Up  till  a  few  jears  ago  Uttle  or  nothing  was  known  r^arding 
the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  beyond  this,  but  investigations 
published  since  that  time  have  altered  this  state  of  things,  and  in  the 
light  of  these  the  succus  entericus  is  seen  to  be  a  juice  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Pawlow  was  the  first  to  show  that  one  of  its  main  actions  is  to 
reinforce  and  intensify  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  especi&dlj 
in  reference  to  its  proteolytic  power.  Fresh  pancreatic  juice  has 
practically  no  digestive  power  on  proteina  Claude  Bernard,  the 
earliest  to  study  tibe  pancreatic  secretion,  entirely  missed  its  tryptic 
action.  On  standing,  the  juice  very  slowly  acquires  proteolytic 
activity.  Yemon  has  shown  that  much  the  same  is  true  for  extracts 
of  the  pancreas.    There  is  no  doubt  that  what  the  fresh  juice  con- 


Fio.  800.— DiAgnin  of  intestinal  flstala.    I.,  Thiry's  method ;  II.,  VelU's  method.   A,  Abdominal  wallL 
B,  intettine,  with  meeentery;  C,  separated  loop  of  intestine,  with  attached  meaenteiy. 


tains  is  trypsinogen,  and  this  is  slowly  transformed  into  the  active 
enzyme  trypsin. 

If  fresh  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  are  mixed  together,  the 
result  is  a  powerful  proteolytic  mixture,  though  neither  juice  by  itself 
has  any  proteolytic  activity. 

Pawlow  speaks  of  the  substance  in  the  intestinal  juice  which  has 
this  action  as  an  "enzyme  of  enzymes,"  and  has  named  it  eniero- 
kinase. 

Starling,  like  Pawlow,  worked  with  dogs,  and  has  confirmed  his 
main  results.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  same  subject  has  also 
been  made  by  Hamburger.  He  has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
examining  human  succus  entericus.  It  became  necessary  in  a  patient 
for  surgical  reasons  to  isolate  a  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  and  this 
loop  continued  to  discharge  intestinal  juice  to  the  exterior  for  some 
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time  after  the  operation.  He  found  that  this  juice,  like  that  of  the 
dog,  contains  a  substance  which  renders  pancreatic  juice  active.  He 
could  not  find  that  it  exercised  anj  activating  influence  on  the 
fat-splitting  and  amylolytic  enzymes  of  the  pancreas,  but  its  action 
on  the  tryptic  enzyme  was  most  marked.  His  quantitative  experi- 
ments do  not  bear  out  Pawlow's  view  that  the  active  substance 
in  the  intestinal  juice  is  an  enzyme,  for  it  is  unable,  like  an  enzyme, 
to  act  on  an  unlimited  amount  of  pancreatic  juice.  Starling,  however, 
supports  Pawlow's  view;  provided  sufl&cient  time  is  sJlowed  to 
elapse,  it  will  activate  any  amoimt  of  pancreatic  juice. 

Delezenne  has  advanced  a  hypothesis  on  the  lines  of  Ehrlich's 
explanation  of  the  action  of  haemolysins  (see  p.  473).  He  regards 
trypsinogen  as  the  amboceptor  which  enables  the  enterokinase  to 
become  eflfective. 

Starling's  subsequent  work  did  not  support  this  view.  We 
may  therefore  best  explain  the  action  of  enterokinase  as  an 
activating  agent,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  transforming  the 
zymogen  trypsinogen  into  the  effective  enzyme  trypsin. 

The  mixture  of  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juice  is  extraordinarily 
powerftd.  If  secretin  is  administered  to  a  fasting  animal,  the  juice 
secreted,  having  no  food  to  act  upon,  will  produce  erosion  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  wall.    (Starling.) 

Dixon  and  Hamill's  recent  work  has  made  clearer  the  mechanism 
of  pancreatic  secretion.  There  are  in  the  pancreas  three  precursors 
of  enzymes,  namely,  protrypsinogen,  proamylopsin,  and  prolipase. 
Secretin  combines  chemically,  or  at  any  rate  acts  chemically,  on  all 
three ;  it  liberates  amylopsin  and  lipase  from  their  precursors,  and 
these  two  active  enzymes  pass  into  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  liberates 
trypsinogen  from  protrypsinogen,  and  trypsinogen  passes  into  the 
juice ;  finally  trypsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  enzyme  trypsin 
by  the  enterokinase  of  the  succus  entericus. 

Another  discovery  in  connection  with  succus  entericus  has  been 
made  by  Otto  Gohnheim.  The  juice  has  no  action  on  native  proteins 
such  as  fibrin  and  egg-white,  but  it  acts  on  proteoses  and  peptone. 
It  rapidly  breaks  them  up  into  simpler  substances,  of  which  ammonia, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  the  hexone  bases  have  been  identified.  Cohn- 
heim  has  named  the  enzyme  to  which  this  is  due  erepsin.  Ham- 
burger found  that  erepsin  is  also  present  in  the  human  juice ;  it  is 
not  identical  with  enterokinase,  because  erepsin  is  destroyed  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  to  59°  C.  for  three  hours ;  enterokinase  is  not  destroyed 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  67°  C.  Other  observers  have  con- 
firmed the  discovery  of  erepsin,  but  have  found  that  it  or  a  similar 
enzyme  is  present  in  most  tissues;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
kidney  (Vernon). 

Cohnheim  has  investigated   the  action  of  erepsin  on  a  large 
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number  of  proteins;  it  acts  energetically  on  proteoses,  peptone,  and 
protamines:  on  histone,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  protamines  and  the  other  proteins,  it  has  a  slight  action. 
On  the  other  native  proteins  it  has  no  action,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  caseinogen,  which  is  speedily  broken  up  into  simple  sub- 
stances ;  this  opens  up  the  interesting  physiological  possibility  that 
the  suckling  infant  is  able  to  digest  its  protein  nutriment  even  if 
pepsin  and  trypsin  are  absent 

The  bile,  as  we  shall  find,  has  little  or  no  digestive  action  by 
itself,  but  combined  with  pancreatic  juice  it  assists  the  latter  in  aU 
its  actions.  This  is  true  for  the  digestion  of  starch  and  of  protein, 
but  most  markedly  so  for  the  digestion  of  fat  Occlusion  of  tiie  bile- 
duct  by  a  gall-stone  or  by  inflammation  prevents  bile  entering  the 
duodenum.  Under  these  circumstances  the  faeces  contain  a  large 
amount  of  undigested  fat 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Pawlow,  and  the  other  physi- 
ologists whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  arises  from  the  entirely 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  digestion  process  as  a  whole.  We  have 
been  too  apt  to  thii^  of  the  occurrences  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  a 
series  of  isolated  phenomena.  We  now  see  that  each  step  follows  in 
an  orderly  manner  as  the  result  of  the  previous  steps.  For  example, 
the  acid  gastric  juice  reaches  the  small  intestine,  and  there  produces 
secretin  trom  its  forerunner ;  the  secretin  is  taken  by  the  blood -stream 
to  the  pancreas,  where  it  excites  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice ;  this  juice 
arrives  in  the  duodenum  ready  to  act  on  starchy  substances  and  on 
fat  With  the  assistance  of  the  bile,  fatty  acid  is  liberated  which  in 
its  tui'n  forms  more  secretin,  and  so  more  pancreatic  juica  The 
pancreatic  juice,  however,  cannot  act  on  proteins  without  enterokinase^ 
which  is  supplied  by  the  succus  entericus ;  this  sets  free  the  trypsin ; 
and  trypsin  with  the  assistance  of  erepsin  effectively  carries  out 
digestive  proteolysis. 

Bacterial  Action. 

The  gastric  juice  is  an  antiseptic ;  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not 
An  alkaline  fluid  like  pancreatic  juice  is  just  the  most  suitable  medium 
for  bacteria  to  flourish  in.  Even  in  an  artificial  digestion  the  fluid 
is  very  soon  putrid,  imless  special  precautions  to  exclude  or  kill 
bacteria  are  taken.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  pancreatic 
action  ends  and  bacterial  action  begins,  as  many  of  the  bacteria  that 
grow  in  the  intestinal  contents  (having  reached  that  situation  in 
spite  of  the  gastric  juice)  produce  enzymes  which  act  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pancreatic  juice.  Some  form  sugar  from  starch,  others 
peptone,  and  amino-acids  from  proteins,  while  others,  again,  break 
up  fats.  There  are,  however,  certain  actions  that  are  entirely  due 
to  these  putrefactive  organisms. 
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i  On  oarbohydrates.  The  most  frequent  fermentation  they  set 
up  is  the  lactic  acid  fermentation :  this  may  go  further  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  butyric  acid  (see  p. 
408).  Cellulose  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  methane.  This 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  gases  in  the  intestine,  the  amount  of  which 
is  increased  by  vegetable  food. 

iL  On  fats.  In  addition  to  acting  like  lipase,  they  produce 
lower  acids  (valeric,  butyric,  etc.).  The  formation  of  acid  products 
from  fats  and  carbohydrates  gives  to  the  intestinal  contents  an  acid 
reaction.  Recent  researches  show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
become  acid  much  higher  up  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Organic 
acids  do  not,  however,  hinder  pancreatic  digestion. 

iii  On  proteins.  Peptones,  amino-acids,  and  ammonia  are  pro- 
duced; but  the  enzymes  of  these  putrefactive  organisms  have  a 
specially  powerful  action  in  liberating  substances  having  an  evil 
odour,  such  as  indole  (OgHyN),  skatole  (Cj^gN),  and  phenol  (CgHgO). 
Indole  and  skatole  originate  from  the  trytophane  radical  of  proteins. 
There  are  also  gaseous  products  in  some  cases. 

Ammonia-producing  organisms  flourish  best  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  small  intestine;  the  ammonia  neutralises  the  organic  acids 
produced  higher  up,  and  in  the  large  intestine  the  contents  have 
in  consequence  an  alkaline  reaction. 

If  excessive,  putrefactive  processes  are  harmful ;  if  within  normal 
limits,  they  are  useful,  helping  the  pancreatic  juice,  and,  further, 
preventing  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  poisonous  products.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  digestion,  poisonous  alkaloids  are  formed.  Certainly 
this  is  so  in  one  well-known  case.  Lecithin,  a  material  contained  in 
small  quantities  in  many  foods,  and  in  large  quantities  in  egg-yolk 
and  brain,  is  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids,  and  an  alkaloid  called  cholina  We 
are,  however,  protected  from  the  poisonous  action  of  choline  by  the 
bacterial  enzymes,  which  break  it  up  into  carbonic  acid,  methane,  and 
ammonia. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIl 

THE  LIVKH 


The  Uver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  ia  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  and  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from  two  sources,  viz.,  from 
the  portal  vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  while  the  blood  is 
returned   from  it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  by  the  hepcUie  veins. 
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Its  secretion,  the  bile,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the  hgyatie  duct,  either 
directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion  ia  not  going  on,  into 
the  cT/atic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  accumu- 
lates until  required. 

On  the  outside,  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  peritoneum, 
and  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  areolar  tissue,  which  at  the  transverse 
fissure  is  merged  in  the  areolar  investment  called  Glisson's  capsule, 
which,  surrounding  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct, 
accompanies  them  in  their  branchings  through  the  substance  of  the 
liver. 
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The  liver  is  in  origin  a  tubular  gland,  but  as  development  pro- 
greasea  it  soon  loaes  all  reaemblance  to  the  tubular  glands  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval  portions  called 
lobuUs,  each  of  which  is  about  ^V  of  an  inch  (about  1  mm.)  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  the  liver  cells,  between  which  the  blood- 
veaselfl  and  bile-vessels  ramify.  The  fiepalic  cells  (fig.  364),  which 
form  the  glandular  or  secreting  part  of  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  but  somewhat  polygonal  itrom  mutual  pressure.  Each  possesses 
a  QucleuB,  sometimes  two.  The  cell  protoplasm  contains  numerous 
fatty  particles,  as  well  as  a  variable  amount  of  glycogen. 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic 
artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  run 
in  company,  and  their  appear- 
ance on  longitudinal  section  is 
shown  in  fig.  362.  Bunnlng 
together  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  they  are  contained 
in  small  channels  called  portal 
canals,  their  immediate  invest- 
ment being  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  continuous  with  Glis- 
son's  capsule. 

In  its  course  through  the 
liver  the  portal  vein  gives  off 
small  branches  which  divide 
and  subdivide  between  the 
lobules  surrounding  them  and 
limiting  them,  and  from  this 
circumstance  called  inter-  ^'°'^^^' 
lobular  veins.  From  these  jiwl'm^' 
vessels  a  dense  capillary  net-  ^^^  ii"''; 
work  is  prolonged  into  the  Dumeram 
substance  of   the  lobule,  and  xT^'^kS 

this  network  converges  to  a 
single  small  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  hence 
called  tn^ra-lobular.  This  arrangement  is  well  seen  in  -  fig.  363, 
which  represents  a  section  of  a  sm^  piece  of  an  Injected  liver. 

The  intra-lohxH&i  veins  discharge  their  contents  into  veins  called 
tfui-lobular;  these  by  their  union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end 
by  two  or  three  principal  trunks  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just 
before  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  distribute 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the  ducts  and 
blood-vessels,  and  other  parts  of  the  liver,  is  distributed  in  a  very 
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lo  Man  within  the  large  portal  vefii 
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siinilar  maimer  to  the  portal  vein,  ite  blood  being  returned  by  amall 


Pio.  aoi.— GtplUUT  satwoik  ot  Cba  lobnls  of  Uh  nbblt'i  llTer.  Ths  llgun  Ii  tkkan  from  t.  nej 
■noaatDl  m«ctlon  ot  tha  Utbt  -ntia,  made  by  Hutlug :  It  (howi  aevrj  th*  whols  of  two  lobalH, 
And  partfl  of  thiM  otban ;  ji»  latArlobolAi  (porUl)  bT*nch«  mfmiu  in  tbt  1ntsiobal*r  ipAcei  i  A, 
IntnlDbulkr  (hapitlc)  TBlna  occDpfing  Ibaomtnof  Iba  lobols.  n«  iDtsrlobolur  and  Intnlobalu 
7HHli  an  eomHctadbr  imdlatlDg  opIUuie*.     x  U.    (KuUUur.) 

branohea  which  pass  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobulee  which 
conneotB  the  int«r-  and  mfro-Iobular  veins. 

The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner  very  like 
that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery, 
the  larger  branches  being  lined  by  celwnnar, 
and  the  smaller  by  small  polygonal  epi- 
thelium. 

The  bile  oapiUaries  commanoe  between 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  are  always  bounded  by 
hepatic  cells   on    all    sides,  and  are  thus 
aeparated  from   the  nearest  blood  capillary 
by  at  least  the  breadth  of  one  cell  (fig.  364). 
To  demonstrate  the  tn^er-cellular  net- 
work   of  bile  capillaries,   Chrzonszezewsky 
employed  a    method    of   natural   injection. 
A    saturated    aqueous    solution    of    sulph- 
indigotate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  the 
circulation  of  do^  and  pigs  by  the  jugular 
vein.    The  unirrntla  are  killed  an  hoar  and 
Pio.  M4.-Portkni  ot  ■  lobnic  of    a   half    aftoTwards,  and    the    blood-vessels 
washed  free  from  blood,  or  injected  with 
gelatin  stained  with  carmine.      The    bile- 
ducts  are  then  seen  filled  with  blue,  and 
the  blood-Tessels  with  red  material    If  the  animals  are  killed  sooner 
than  this,  the  indigo  pigment  is  found  within  the  hepatic  cells,  thus 
demonstrating  it  was  through  their  agency  that  the  cuials  were  filled. 
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FflUger  and  Knp8br  later  discovered  that  the  relation  between 
the  hepatic  cells  and  the  bile  canaliouli  is  even  more  intimate, 
for  the;  have  demonstnited  the  ezistence  of  vacuoles  in  the  cells 
conminnicating  by  minute  tnira-eellular  channels  with  the  adjoining 
bUe  canaliculi  (fig.  365). 

/n^ra-cellular  oanaliooli  in  the  liver-cells  are  not  unique.  Kecent 
research  hj  Golgi'e  method  has  shown  that  in  the  salivary  and 
gastric  glands,  and  in  the  pancreas,  there  is  a  similar  condition. 


P19.  Stg.— Skatohs  aiaitnUng  th>  mods  ot  eommsDcaiDail  of  tba  bU<  ckiullcDll  within  th*  Unr-- 
«11i  (Haldahaln,  sfta  Kapflkr).  A,  nbUC't  Uvar,  Iidaetad  Itom  bepUlc  duct  vith  Bailln  Un*. 
Tfas  (utor.callalu'  cvialicnll  glre  oB  mlnttte  Iwiga  whlcli  peoatnU  Into  tha  llTsiNcalli,  ud  than 
lannlntf  In  Tmenol^-Uka  ADlATgemuita.  B,  tiKtffa  Utbt  natnnJlj  Injectod  with  lolph-liidlgotfttB  of 
■Ddv    A  ■imllu'  ippeannoe  li  obtilDsd,  but  the  iiilra-oellllJlr  cuullcall  m  ismlBed. 

Scbafer  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  liyer-cella  contain  not 
only  the  intracellular  bile  canaliculi,  but  also  intracellular  blood  canali- 
cuh  passing  into  the  cells  from  the  capiUaries  between  them.  These 
are  too  minnte  to  admit  blood-corpuscles.  The  liver-cells  take  certain 
matmals  from  the  plasma  and  elaborate  the  constituents  of  the  bile, 
the  bile^alts,  and  the  bile  pigments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  substances  are  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  for  they  are  not 
found  in  the  blood  nor  in  any  other  oigan  or  tissue ;  and  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver  they  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

Fnnotionfl  of  the  Uver, 

The  functions  of  the  liver  are  connected  with  the  general  metab- 
olism of  the  body,  especiaUy  in  connection  with  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  (glycogenic  function)  and  of  fats;  its  relationship  to 
the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  material  (formation  of  urea,  uric 
acid,  etc.),  we  shall  discuss  with  the  urina  Another  function  is  the 
formation  of  bile,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  first. 
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BUe. 

Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  which  is  poured  into  the  duo- 
denum :  it  has  been  collected  in  living  animals  by  means  of  a  biliary 
fistula ;  the  same  operation  has  occasionally  been  performed  in  human 
beings.  After  death  the  gall-bladder  yields  a  good  supply  of  bile 
which  is  more  concentrated  than  that  obtained  from  a  fistula. 

Bile  is  being  continuously  poured  into  the  intestine,  but  there 
is  an  increased  discharge  soon  after  the  arrival  of  food  in  the 
duodenum. 

Though  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  by  a  vein  (the 
portal  vein),  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  varies  with  its  needs, 
being  increased  during  the  periods  of  digestion.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  area  from  which  the  portal  vein  collects  blood — 
stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  —  the  arterioles  are  all 
dilated,  and  the  capillaries  are  thus  gorged  with  blood.  The 
peristalsis  of  the  intestine  and  the  pumping  action  of  the  spleen 
are  additional  factors  in  driving  more  blood  onwards  to  the 
liver. 

The  bile  is  secreted  from  the  portal  blood  at  much  lower  pressure 
than  one  finds  in  glands  such  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  blood  supply 
of  which  is  arterial.  Herring  and  Simpson  have  recently,  in  experi- 
ments performed  upon  numerous  animals,  found  that  the  bile 
pressure  averages  30  mm.  of  mercury,  which  is  about  three  times 
the  pressure  in  the  portal  vein.  This  fact  illustrates  the  general 
truth  that  secretion  is  not  a  mere  process  of  passive  filtration, 
but  that  the  cells  exercise  secretory  force. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  nervous  agency  which  r^ulates  the 
flow  of  bile ;  the  stimulus  appears  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  and 
the  increased  flow  which  occurs  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  chyme 
in  the  intestine  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  secretin,  for  this 
material  stimulates  the  liver  as  well  as  the  pancreas. 

The  chemical  process  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are 
formed  is  obscura  We,  however,  know  that  the  biliary  pigment  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobin.  Bilirubin  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  the  iron-free  derivative  of  haBmoglobin  called  hsema- 
toidin,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  old  blood-clots  such 
as  occur  in  the  brain  after  cerebral  haemorrhage  (see  p.  462). 

An  injection  of  haemoglobin  into  the  portal  vein  or  of  substances 
such  as  water  which  liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
produces  an  increase  of  bile  pigment.  If  the  spleen  takes  any  part 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile  pigment,  it  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
liberate  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles.  No  free  haemoglobin  is 
discoverable  in  the  blood  plasma  in  the  splenic  vein. 

The  amount  of  bile  secreted  is  dififerently  estimated  by  different 
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observers ;  the  amount  secreted  daily  in  man  varies  from  500  c.c.  to 
a  litre  (1000  cc). 

The  oonstituents  of  the  bile  are  the  bile  salts  proper  (tauro- 
cholate  and  gljcocholate  of  soda),  the  bile  pigments  (bilirubin, 
biliverdin),  a  mucinoid  substance,  small  quantities  of  fats,  soaps, 
cholesterin,  lecithin,  urea,  and  mineral  salts,  of  which  sodium 
chloride  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  iron  are  the  most  important. 

Bile  is  a  yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  green  fluid,  according  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  its  two  chief  pigment&  It  has  a  musk-like 
odour,  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  is  1026 
to  1032;  that  from  a  fistula,  1010  to  1011.  The  greater  concentra- 
tion of  gall-bladder  bile  is  partly  explained  by  the  addition  to  it 
from  the  walls  of  that  cavity  of  the  mucinoid  material  it  secretes. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  gall-bladder  bile  is  from  9  to  14  per 
cent.,  in  fistula  bile  from  1*5  to  3  per  cent  The  following  table  shows 
that  this  low  percentage  of  solids  is  almost  entirely  due  to  want  of  bile 
salts.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  first  suggested  by  Schiff 
— that  there  is  normally  a  bile  circulation  going  on  in  the  body,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  bile  salts  that  pass  into  the  intestine  being  first 
split  up,  then  reabsorbed  and  again  secreted  Such  a  circulation 
would  obviously  be  impossible  in  cases  where  all  the  bile  is  dis* 
charged  to  the  exterior. 

The  following  table  gives  some  analyses  of  human  bile : — 


Constitueuto. 

Fistula  bile 

(healthy  woman. 

Cqpemanand 

WinatoD). 

Fistula  bile  (case 

of  cancer.    Yeo 

and  Herroun). 

Normal  bile 
(Frerichs). 

Sodium  glycocholate 
Sodium  tourocholate 
Cholesterin,  lecithin,  fat . 
Mucinoid  material    . 
Pigment  .... 
Inorganic  salts 

1        0-6280     1 

0-0990 
0-1725 
0-0726 
0-4510 

0-166 
0-055 
0-088 

\        0-148 

0-878 

1         9-14 
1-18 
2-98 
0-78 

Total  solids 

Water  (by  diflPerence) 

1-4230 
98-5670 

1-284 
98-716 

14-08 
85-92 

Bile  Mucin. — There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  bile  mucin  is  really  mucin.  The  most  recent  work  in 
Hammarsten's  laboratory  shows  that  differences  occur  in  different 
animals.  Thus  in  the  ox  there  is  very  little  true  mucin,  but  a  great 
amount  of  nucleo-protein ;  in  human  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  very  little  if  any  nucleo-protein;  the  mucinoid  material  present 
there  is  really  mucin. 

2  L 
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The  Bile  Salts. — ^The  bile  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  complex 
amino-acids  called  the  bile  acids.  The  two  acids  most  frequently 
found  are  gljcocholic  and  taurochoHc  acida  The  former  is  the  more 
abundant  in  the  bile  of  man  and  herbivora ;  the  latter  in  carnivorous 
animals,  such  as  the  dog.  An  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  taurocholic  acid  contains  sulphur,  and  glycocholic  acid  does  not. 

Glyoooholio  aoid  (CjeH^sNOe)  is  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and 
alkalis,  and  also  in  the  intestine,  hydrolysed  and  split  into  glycine  or 
amino-acetic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

Ca^H^jNOg  +   HgO   =  CHg.NHj.COOH  +  C^n^Oy 

[GlyooohoUc  add.]  [Glydne.]  (CholAlic  tdd.] 

The  glycocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  CgeH^^NaNOe. 
Taurooholio  aoid  (G^qIL^'SO'jS)  similarly  splits  into  taurine  or 
amino-isethionic  acid  and  cholalic  acid. 

CgcH^NOyS  +   Hfi  =  (CH2)2.NH2.S02.0H   +  C^^H^O^ 

[Taurocholic  acid.]  [Tanrliie.]  [Cholalic  add.] 

The  taurocholate  of  soda  has  the  formula  C26H44N'aN'07S. 

The  colour  reaction  called  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  cholalic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and  strong 
sulphuric  aoid  are  added  to  the  bile.  The  sulphuric  aoid  acting  on 
su^ar  forms  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  called  furfuraldehyde,  in 
addition  to  other  producta  The  furfuraldehyde  gives  a  brilliant 
purple  colour  with  cholalic  acid. 

The  Bile  Pigments. — The  two  chief  bile  pigments  are  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin.  Bile  which  contains  chiefly  the  former  (such  as  dog's 
bile)  is  of  a  golden  or  orange-yellow  colour,  while  the  bile  of  many 
herbivora,  which  contains  chiefly  biliverdin,  is  either  green  or  bluish- 
green.  Human  bile  is  generally  described  as  containing  chiefly 
bilirubin;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  bile  pigments 
show  no  absorption  bands  with  the  spectroscope. 

Bilirubin  has  the  formula  C10H13N2O3:  it  is  thus  an  iron-free 
derivative  of  hsemoglobin.  The  iron  is  apparently  stored  up  in  the 
liver  cells,  perhaps  for  future  use  in  the  manufacture  of  new  haemo- 
globin.   The  bile  contains  only  a  trace  of  iron. 

Biliverdin  has  the  formula  CxeHi3N204  (ie,,  one  atom  of  oxygen 
more  than  in  bilirubin):  it  may  occur  as  such  in  bile;  it  may  be 
formed  by  simply  exposing  red  bile  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  or  it  may  be  formed  as  in  Gmelin's  test  by  the  more 
vigorous  oxidation  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Gmelin's  test  consists  in  a  play  of  colours — green,  blue,  red,  and 
finally  yellow,  produced  by  the  oxidising  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
(that  is,  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution).  The  end  or 
yellow  product  is  called  choletelin,  CiflHigNgOg. 

Hydrobilirubin. — If  a  solution  of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin  in  dilute 
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alkali  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  a 
brownish  pigment,  which  is  a  reduction  product,  is  formed  csJled 
hydrobiliirubin,  G^K^Nfi.^.  It  shows  a  dark  absorption  band 
between  b  and  F,  and  a  fainter  band  in  the  region  of  the  D  lina 

This  substance  is  interesting  because  a  sinular  substance  is  formed 
from  the  bile  pigment  by  reduction  processes  in  the  intestine,  and 
constitutes  stercMlin,  the  pigment  of  the  fffice&  Some  of  tUs  is 
absorbed  a>nd  ultimately  leaves  the  body  in  the  urine  as  one  of  its 
pigments  called  v/robilin.  A  small  quantity  of  urobilin  is  sometimes 
found  preformed  in  the  bile.  The  identity  of  urobilin  and  stercobilin 
has  been  frequently  disputed,  but  the  recent  work  of  Garrod  and 
Hopkins  has  confirmed  the  old  statement  that  they  are  the  same 
substance  with  different  names.  Hydrobilirubin  differs  from  urobilin 
in  containing  more  nitrogen  (9*2  instead  of  4*1  per  cent.). 

Oholeerterln. — Small  quantities  of  this  substance  are  found  in 
normal  bila  It  may  occur  in  excess,  and  form  the  concretions 
known  as  gall-stones,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with 
bilirubin.    Its  properties  and  reactions  are  described  on  p.  433. 

The  Uses  of  Bile. — ^Bile  is  doubtless,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excretory.  Some  state  that  it  has  a  slight  action  on  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, but  its  principal  action  is  as  a  coadjutor  to  the  pancreatic 
juice  (especially  in  the  digestion  of  fat).  In  some  animals  it  has  a 
feeble  diastatic  power. 

Bile  is  said  to  be  a  natural  antiseptic,  lessening  the  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestine.  This  is  very  doubtful  Though  the  bile 
salts  are  weak  antiseptics,  the  bile  itself  is  readily  putrescible,  and 
the  power  it  has  of  diminishing  putrescence  in  the  intestine  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  by  increasing  absorption  it  lessens  the  amount 
of  putrescible  matter  in  the  boweL 

When  the  bile  meets  the  chyme  the  turbidity  of  the  latter  is 
increased  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  impeptonised  protein.  This 
is  an  action  due  to  the  bile  salts,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  this 
conversion  of  the  chyme  into  a  more  viscid  mass  is  to  hinder  some- 
what its  progress  through  the  intestines ;  it  clings  to  the  intestinal 
wall,  thus  allowing  absorption  to  take  placa  It  stimulates  peristalsis 
in  the  large  intestine. 

Bile  is  alkaline;  it  therefore  assists  the  pancreatic  juice  in 
neutralising  the  chyme  that  leaves  the  stomacL  It  assists  the 
absorption  of  fats  (see  p.  545).     It  is  also  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  fistula  bile  is  poor  iu  solids  as  compared  with 
normal  bile,  and  that  this  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the 
normal  bile  circulation  is  not  occurring — the  liver  cannot  excrete 
what  it  does  not  receive  back  from  the  iutestine.  Schiff  was  the  first 
to  show  that  if  the  bile  is  led  back  into  the  duodenum,  or  even  if  the 
animal  is  fed  on  bile,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  bile  excreted  is 
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at  once  raised.  It  is  on  these  experiments  that  the  theory  of  a  bile 
circulation  is  mainly  founded.  The  bile  circulation  relates,  however, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bile  salts :  they  are  found  but  sparingly 
in  the  faeces ;  they  are  only  represented  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  urine : 
hence  it  is  calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are  reabsorbed  from 
the  intestine.  Small  quantities  of  cholalic  acid,  taurine,  and  glycine 
are  found  in  the  faeces ;  the  greater  part  of  these  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  bile  salts  is  taken  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  Hver,  where 
they  are  once  more  synthesised  into  the  bile  salt&  Some  of  the  taurine 
is  absorbed  and  excreted  as  tauro-carbamic  acid  in  the  urine.  Some  of 
the  absorbed  glycine  may  be  excreted  as  urea.  The  pigment  is 
changed  into  stercobilin  (see  p.  531)  and  leaves  the  body  partly  in 
the  fasces,  but  some  is  absorbed  and  is  finally  excreted  as  urobilin 
in  the  urina  The  cholesterin  in  the  faeces  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  bile-residue;  but  in  some  animals,  especially  those  which 
feed  on  grass,  the  source  of  the  faecal  cholesterin  is  the  phytosterin 
(vegetable  cholesterin)  in  the  food.  In  some  cases  it  is  reduced  and 
forms  a  derivative  termed  coprosterin  (Austin  Flint's  stercorin). 

The  bile-expelling  mechanism  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  bile-secreting  action  of  the  liver-cells.  The  bile  is  forced 
into  the  ducts,  and  ultimately  into  the  duodenum,  by  the  pressure  of 
newly-formed  bile  pressing  on  that  previously  in  the  ducts,  and  this 
is  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular  fibres  of  the 
larger  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  which  occurs  when  the  food  enters  the 
du^enuuL  In  cases  of  obstruction,  as  by  a  gall-stone,  in  the  ducts, 
this  action  becomes  excessive,  and  gives  rise  to  the  intense  pain 
known  as  hepcUic  colic. 

Many  cholagogues  (bile-drivers),  such  as  calomel,  act  on  the  bile- 
expelling  mechanism  and  increase  the  peristalsis  of  the  muscular 
tissue ;  they  do  not  really  cause  an  increased  formation  of  bila 

Jaiindioe. — ^The  commonest  form  of  jaundice  is  produced  by 
obstruction  in  the  bile-ducts  preventing  the  bile  entering  the 
intestine.  A  very  small  amount  of  obstruction,  for  instance,  a 
plug  of  mucus  produced  in  excess  owing  to  inflammatory  processes, 
will  often  be  sufficient,  as  the  bile  is  secreted  at  compcuratively  low 
pressure.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  faeces  are  whitish  or  clay 
coloured,  and  the  bile  passing  backwards  into  the  lymph,*  enters 
the  blood  and  is  thus  distributed  over  the  body,  causing  a  yellow 
tint  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  colouring  the  urina 

In  some  cases  of  jaundice,  however  («.gr.,  produced  by  various 
poisons),  there  is  no  obvious  obstruction;  the  causes  of  non- 
obstructive, or  blood-jaundice,  form  a  pathological  problem  of  some 
interest.    Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  bile  pigment  was 

*  The  absorption  is  bv  the  lymph,  because  if  jaundice  is  produced  in  an 
animal  by  ligature  of  the  bile  duct,  it  will  cease  when  the  thoracic  duct  is  tied. 
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aotuallj  produced  in  the  blood.  But  all  recent  work  shows  that  the 
Hver  is  the  only  place  where  production  of  bile  occurs,  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  so-ciJled  non-obstructive  jaundice,  the  bile  is  absorbed  from 
the  liver.  There  may  be  obstruction  present  in  the  smaller  ducts,  or 
the  functions  of  the  liver  may  be  so  upset  that  the  bile  passes  into 
the  lymph  even  when  there  is  no  obstruction. 

The  Glycofirenic  Function  of  tlie  Liver. 

The  important  fact  that  the  liver  normally  forms  sugar,  or  a 
substance  readily  convertible  into  it,  was  discovered  by  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  following  way:  He  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  food 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  starch;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  found  sugar  in  both  the  portal  and  hepatic  blood.  But 
when  this  do^  was  fed  with  meat  only,  to  his  surprise,  sugar  was  still 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  Bepeated  experiments  gave 
invariably  the  same  result;  no  sugar  was  found,  under  a  meat  diet, 
in  the  portal  vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  applying  a  ligature  on  it  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  reflux  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
venous  system.  Bernard  found  sugar  also  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  It  thus  seemed  certain  that  the  liver  formed  sugar,  even  when, 
from  the  absence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  none  could  have  been 
brought  directly  to  it  from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Bernard  found,  subsequently,  that  a  liver,  removed  from  the 
body,  and  from  which  all  sugar  had  been  completely  washed  away  by 
injecting  a  stream  of  water  through  its  blood-vesseLs,  contained  sugar 
in  abundance  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This  post-mortem  pro- 
duction of  sugar  was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Uver  contained  a  substance  readily  convertible 
into  sugar;  and  this  theory  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  substance  in  the  liver  allied  to  starch,  and  now  termed 
glycogen  or  animal  starch.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
glycogen  is  formed  first  and  stored  in  the  liver  cells,  and  that  the 
sugar,  when  present,  is  the  result  of  its  transformation. 

Smrce  of  Glycogen, — ^Although  the  greatest  amount  of  glycogen 
is  produced  by  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  certain 
quantity  is  produced  upon  a  protein  diet.  It  must,  then,  be  produced 
by  protoplasmic  activity  within  the  cells.  The  glycogen  when  stored 
in  the  liver  cells  may  readily  be  demonstrated  in  sections  of  liver 
containing  it  by  its  reaction  (red  colour)  with  iodine,  and  moreover, 
when  the  hardened  sections  are  soaked  in  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  glycogen,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be  so  vacuolated  as  to 
appear  little  more  than  a  framework.  In  the  liver  of  a  hibernating 
frc^  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up  in  the  liver  cells  is  very 
considerabla 
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Av$rcig§  Amount  of  Glycogen  tn  ih$  IAv0r  of  Dog$  undmr  various  Distt  (PavyX 

Amount  of 
Dltt.  GlTOogen  In  LItw. 

Animal  food 7*19  per  cent 

Animal  food  with  sugar  (about  {Ah.  of  sugar  daily)   .    14*6 
Vegetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  biurley-meal) .    17*28 


The  dependence  of  the  formation  of  glycogen  on  the  kind  of  food 
taken  is  also  well  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by  the 
same  experimenter : — 

Averag$  Quantity  of  Glycogen  found  in  ih$  Liver  ofBabhitt  after  FaeUng^  and 

after  a  Diet  of  Starch  and  Sugar  respectively, 

Av«iBge  amonnt  of 
Glycogen  in  Ltver. 

After  fsistinff  for  three  days Practically  absent 

„    diet  of  starch  and  grape-sugar  .15*4  per  cent 

„         „     cane  sugar 16*9        „ 

The  diet  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  largQ  amount  of 
glycogen  is  a  mixed  diet  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate, 
but  with  some  protein.  Fats  taken  in  as  food  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  the  cells,  although  glycerin  may  do  so. 

Destination  of  Glycogen, — There  are  two  chief  theories  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  hepatic  glycogen.  (1)  That  the  glycogen  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  during  life  by  the  agency  of  an  enzyme  (Kwr 
diastase)  also  formed  in  the  liver ;  and  that  the  sugar  is  conveyed 
away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  to  undergo  combustion  in  the 
tissues.  (2)  That  the  conversion  into  sugar  only  occurs  after  death, 
and  that  during  life  glycogen  is  transformed  into  fat. 

The  first  view  is  that  of  Claude  Bernard,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  physiologista  The  second  view  is  that  of  Pavy: 
he  denies  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-forming  organ,  he  regards  it  as  a 
sugar-destroying  organ;  the  sugar  is  stored  as  animal  starch,  but 
never  again  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar  during  life.  He  has  been  unable 
to  find  more  sugar  in  the  hepatic  blood  than  in  the  portal  blood. 
Other  observers  have  found  an  increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood 
leaving  the  liver,  but  the  accurate  estimation  of  sugar  in  a  fluid  rich 
in  proteins  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Even  if  the  increase  is  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  liver  about  once  a 
minute,  so  that  a  very  small  increase  each  time  would  mount  up  to 
a  large  total. 

Pavy  further  denies  that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  that  occurs  in  an  excised  liver  is  a  true  picture  of  what 
occurs  during  life,  but  is  due  to  an  enzyme  which  is  only  formed  after 
deatL  During  life,  he  r^ards  the  glycogen  as  a  source  of  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  fat  and  protein.     It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  increase 
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of  carbohydrate  food  leads  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  body  and  in 
the  liver-cells.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  glycogen  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  proteins,  he  has  shown  that  many  proteins 
contain  a  carbohydrate  radical 

The  question  is  still  unsettled.  We  may  state,  however,  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  liver-cells  may  be  able  to  convert 
part  of  the  store  of  glycogen  into  fat,  part  also  of  the  sugar 
formed  from  glycogen  may  unite  with  protein  to  form  a  gluco- 
protein;  but  most  of  the  glycogen  leaves  the  liver  as  sugar 
(dextrose),  so  justifying  the  name  (literally,  mother-substance  of 
sugar)  given  to  it  by  Bernard. 

Diabetes. — In  certain  disorders  of  metabolism,  excess  of  sugar 
occurs  in  the  blood,  and  leaves  the  body  by  the  urine  (glycosuria). 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  transformation  of  the  hepatic 
glycogen  into  sugar  is  a  sufficiently  slow  process  to  keep  the  sugar 
in  the  blood  at  such  a  low  percentage  that  glycosuria  does  not  occur. 
Glycosuria  takes  place  when  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  is  excessive,  as  in  puncture  diabetes,  described  below. 

"Alimentary  glycosuria"  is  usually  a  temporary  condition,  in 
which  either  the  diet  contains  too  much  carbohydrate  for  the  liver  to 
store  as  glycogen,  or  else  the  liver  is  comparatively  inactive  and 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  usual  carbohydrate  supply.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  remedied  by  reducing  the  amount  of  carbohydrate 
ingested,  or  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  liver. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  sugar  is  not  poured  into  the 
blood  to  accumulate  there,  but  is  removed  by  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues  which  the  blood  traverses,  and  is  there  burnt  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy ;  if  the  tissues  are  unable  to  utilise  the  sugar  in 
this  way,  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  overflows  into  the  urine ; 
this  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  disease  called  diabetes  mellitus  in 
man;  and  a  similar  condition  may  be  produced  in  animals  by 
removal  of  the  pancreas.  Many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  man 
are  due  to  disease  of  the  pancreas.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
diabetic  condition  may  be  removed  by  rigid  abstention  from  starchy 
and  saccharine  food.  In  other  cases  diet  makes  little  or  no  difference ; 
in  this  condition  the  sugar  must  come  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
protein  constituents  of  protoplasm ;  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  kata- 
Wised  protein  may  leave  the  body  as  sugar,  certain  of  its  cleavage 
products  (for  instance,  alanine,  see  p.  611)  acting  as  intermediate 
substances  in  sugar  formation.  This  serious  condition  is  analogous  to 
what  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  poison  known  as  phloridzin, 
and  is  possibly  produced  in  man  by  some  poison  acting  in  a  similar  way. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  diabetes  may  be  produced  in  animals 
arQ  the  following : — 

(1)  By  diabetic  puncture, — Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to  show 
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that  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  yentricle  in  the  region  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  leads  to  glycosuria.  In  man,  also,  disease  of  the  bulb  is 
frequently  associated  with  glycosuria.  These  observations  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  diabetes  is  always  of  nervous  origin.  The 
diabetes  produced  in  this  way  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  vaso-motor 
disturbances,  but  is  more  .probably  due  to  an  influence  on  the 
glycogenolytic  nerves  (see  p.  538),  for  the  glycosuria  only  occurs 
when  the  liver  has  within  it  a  store  of  glycogen. 

(2)  By  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, — Minkowski  and  v.  Mering 
in  1889  showed,  that  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  produces 
in  animals  a  diabetic  condition,  even  if  no  carbohydrate  food  is 
contained  in  the  diet.  The  disease  terminates  fatally  within  a  few 
weeks.  If  the  removal  is  not  complete,  the  intensity  of  the  glyco- 
suria depends  upon  the  amount  of  pancreatic  tissue  left  beUnd. 
One-fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  gland  is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  diabetic  state.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  connec- 
tion of  the  pancreas  with  the  intestine,  and  this  proves  that  the 
suppression  of  pancreatic  juice  is  not  the  cause  of  the  diabetes.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  other  experiments  in  which  the 
gland  ducts  were  occluded  by  paraffin  wax ;  no  glycosuria  resulted. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  pancreatic  extirpation,  so  far  as  diabetes  is 
concerned,  can  be  either  partially  or  completely  prevented  by 
grafting  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  into  the  abdominal  wall,  or  even 
under  the  skin.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  pancreas  forms  an 
internal  secretion,  in  addition  to  its  external  secretion  or  pancreatic 
juice.  The  former  passes  into  the  blood  and  plays  an  essential  part 
in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

The  islets  of  Langerhans  have  by  many  been  held  responsible  for 
this  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  pancreas.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view  is  that  in  human  diabetes  the  islets  are  frequently 
degenerated,  atrophied,  or  even  absent ;  in  animals,  ligature  of  the 
pancreatic  ducts  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  pancreatic  acini,  but  not  of 
the  islets,  and  under  those  conditions  no  glycosuria  occurs  (Szboleff). 

It  is,  however,  a  little  difficult  to  accept  this  exclusive  view,  if  the 
more  recent  observations  by  Dale  and  others  are  correct,  that  the 
islets  merely  represent  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ordinary 
acini  They  have  also  shown  that  after  extreme  activity  of  the 
pancreas,  the  number  of  islets  increases;  they  also  appear  to  be 
increased  after  inactivity — for  instance,  after  a  prolonged  fast. 

It  is  possible  to  reconcile  these  statements  if  we  suppose  that  the 
production  of  an  internal  secretion  is  a  function  of  all  the  pancreatic 
cells,  and  that  it  is  their  predominant  function  while  they  are 
grouped  together  in  islets,  before  assuming  their  position  in  acini, 
when  their  predominant  function  will  then  become  the  production  of 
the  pancreatic  juice. 
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When  we  approach  the  question  how  the  internal  secretion  affects 
carbohydrate  metabolism,  we  reach  a  more  difficult  problem. 

We  have  seen  that  in  diabetes,  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells  to 
bum  sugar  is  lessened;  nevertheless,  other  diseases  in  which 
diminished  oxidation  occurs  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
glycosuria.  The  difficulty  in  diabetes  probably  lies  in  an  impair- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  cells  of  the  body  to  prepare  the  sugar 
for  oxidation.  In  this  process  the  sugar  or  its  derivative  glycuronic 
acid  is  split  into  smaller  molecules,  and  ultimately  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide.  The  close  relationship  of  sugar  and  glycuronic 
acid  is  shown  by  the  following  formulae : — 

COH  COH 

(CHOH)^  (CHOHX 

CHgOH  COOH 

[Dextrose.]  [Glycuronic  acid.] 

That  is,  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  CH2OH  group  of  the  sugar  are 
replaced  by  one  of  oxygen.  This  oxidation  is  readily  brought  about 
in  the  body,  and  glycuronic  acid  is  usually  found  in  diabetic  urine ;  but 
the  further  oxidation  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide  is  a  more  difficult 
task,  because  it  involves  the  disruption  of  the  linkage  of  the  carbon 
atoms.    It  is  here  that  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  comes  in. 

Gohnheim  discovered  that  muscle  by  itself  and  that  an  extract  of 
pancreas  by  itself  have  very  little  effect  in  destroying  sugar  at  body 
temperature;  but  if  a  mixture  is  made  of  surviving  muscle,  pan- 
creatic extract,  and  sugar,  the  last-named  substance  rapidly  dis- 
appears. Several  observers  have  confirmed  this  observation;  it 
therefore  appears  that  the  pancreas  forms  a  substance  which 
activates  the  glycolytic  (sugar-destroying)  enzyme  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  activating  substance  is  not  an  enzyme,  because  the< 
pancreatic  extract  does  not  lose  this  property  when  it  is  boiled. 

(3)  By  administration  of  phlondzin. — Many  poisons  produce 
temporary  glycosuria,  but  the  most  interesting  and  powerful  of  these 
is  phloridzin.  Phloridzin  is  a  glucoside,  but  the  sugar  passed  in  the 
urine  is  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  amount  of 
sugar  derivable  from  the  drug.  Besides  that,  phloretin,  a  derivative 
of  phloridzin,  free  from  sugar,  produces  the  same  results. 

Phloridzin  produces  diabetes  in  starved  animals,  or  in  those  in 
which  any  carbohydrate  store  must  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the 
previous  administration  of  the  same  drug.  Phloridzin-diabetes  is 
therefore  analogous  to  those  intense  forms  of  diabetes  in  man  in  which 
the  sugar  must  be  derived  from  protoplasmic  metabolism. 

A  puzzling  feature  is  the  absence  of  an  increase  of  free  sugar  in 
the  blood ;  if  the  phloridzin  is  directly  injected  into  one  renal  artery, 
sugar  rapidly  appears  in  the  secretion  of  that  kidney ;  some  explain 
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this  by  supposing  that  the  sugar  is  formed  within  the  kidney  cells 
from  some  substance  in  the  blood,  possibly  protein ;  whereas  others 
consider  that  the  kidney  is  rendered  so  permeable  to  sugar,  that  the 
percentage  in  the  blood  is  kept  at  a  low  figure.  In  these  cases  the 
ratio  of  dextrose  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  3*6 : 1 ;  if  such  a  ratio 
occurs  in  man  when  carbohydrates  are  absent  from  the  food,  a  very 
serious  condition  is  revealed ;  Graham  Lusk  calls  it  the  fatal  ratio. 

(4)  By  administration  of  adrenaline, — This  drug  also  produces  a 
diabetic  condition,  but  in  this  Case  there  is  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  also.  According  to  Zuelzer,  the  effect  of  adrenaline  is  to  pro- 
duce an  increased  discharge  of  sugar  from  the  liver,  and  that  under 
normal  conditions  this  is  r^ulated  by  an  antagonistic  hormone 
present  in  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

Glyoogenolytio  Nervea — Stimulation  of  the  coeliac  plexus  leads 
to  a  loss  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
glucose  in  the  blood.  The  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the  liver 
cells  after  the  stimulation  of  these  nerves  c€tn  be  seen  histologi- 
cally (Cavazzani).  This  is  due  to  a  direct  influence  of  the  nerves 
on  the  liver  cells,  for  the  effect  is  obtained  after  the  circulation  is 
stopped  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  and  portal  vein  (Morat  and  Dufourt). 

The  most  recent  work  on  this  subject  is  that  by  J.  J.  R  Macleod, 
who  finds  that  the  glycogenolytic  fibres  (the  action  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  sugar  in  the  blood  at  the  expense  of  the  hepatic  glycogen) 
are  demonstrable  with  certainty  only  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
splanchnic  nerves.  If  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  vagus  stimulation 
(as  Bernard  stated),  it  is  due  to  the  asphyxia  which  is  produced ;  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  asphyxia,  no  increase  of  the 
blood  sugar  is  found.  In  asphyxia  it  is  increase  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  not  loss  of  oxygen,  which  produces  the  glycosuric  condition,  and 
the  former  gas  probably  acts  directly  on  the  liver  cells  themselves. 

The  Liver  and  Fat  Metabolism. 

The  recent  work  of  Loathes,  Hartley,  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  liver  has  an  important  use  in  the  preparation  of  fats  for 
their  final  disintegration  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  fat 
stored  in  adipose  tissue  must  first  be  transported  into  the  blood- 
stream ;  the  lipase  found  in  connective  tissue  liberates  the  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids,  and  thus  renders  such  transportation  possibla  It 
is  first  taken  to  the  liver,  where  it  can  be  easily  detected,  but  not  in 
other  organs,  and  the  rupture  of  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty 
acid  begins:  it  is  first  desaturated  and  then  broken  up  into  lower 
fatty  acids  such  as  caproic  and  butyric.  The  unsaturated  products 
which  are  next  found  in  the  cells  of  other  organs  throughout  the 
body  disintegrate,  probably  where  the  unsaturated  links  have  been 
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introduced,  and  the  lower  acids  so  formed  bj  successive  oxidations 
break  down  to  molecules  of  the  size  of  acetic  acid,  and  are  lastly 
completelj  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Addocda — ^This  condition  is  seen  in  diabetes;  poisonous  acids 
in  the  blood  produce  a  state  of  coma,  or  deep  unconsciousness,  which 
may  finally  cause  death.  For  a  diabetic  is  not  only  unable  to  bum 
and  so  utilise  carbohydrate,  but  he  fails  in  a  similar  way  in  his 
utilisation  of  fat.  Butyric  acid  and  j8-hydrobutyric  acid  are  prob- 
ably normal  intermediate  products  in  fat  katabolism,  but  a  h^thy 
man  on  a  normal  diet  is  able  still  further  to  oxidise  them  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  on  an  abnormal  diet,  for  instance, 
when  carbohydrate  food  is  absent,  fat-cleavage  krgely  stops  short 
at  the  hydroxybutyric  acid  stage;  consequently  this  and  possibly 
other  related  fatty  acids  accumulate  and  cause  acidosis ;  this  condi- 
tion is  increased  the  more  fat  is  given  in  the  food,  and  the  acidosis 
of  diabetes  is  similarly  increased  by  fatty  food.  These  poisonous 
acids  were  once  believed  to  originate  from  proteins;  if  tiiat  were 
so  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  other  protein  katabolites  in 
the  urine,  which  there  is  not.  The  acids  decrease  the  alkalinity  and 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood,  and  the  ammonia  of  the  urine  is  increased ; 
this  indicates  an  attempt  of  the  body  to  neutralise  the  acids. 

The  hydroxybutyric  acid  does  not  pass  entirely  unchanged  into 
the  urina  i8-Hydroxybutyric  acid  is  CH3 .  CHOH  .  CHj .  COOH. 
By  oxidation,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  thick  type  are  removed 
to  form  water,  and  this  leaves  CH3 .  CO .  CHg .  COOH,  which  is  aceto- 
acetic  acid:  when  the  COO  in  thick  type  is  removed  we  get 
acetone  (CH3 .  CO .  CH3),  which  gives  the  breath  and  urine  of  such 
patients  an  apple-like  smelL 

In  these  changes  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  by  means 
of  certain  enzymes  which  Dakin  has  proved  to  exist.  One  enzyme, 
called  P'hydroxybutyrase,  is  an  oxidase;  it  oxidises  the  j8-hydroxy- 
butyric  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  its  action  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  blood  or  oxyhaemoglobin,  which  furnishes  the  necessary 
oxygen.  It  probably  is  active  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  the 
aceto-acetic  acid  being  finally  burnt  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  other  enzyme  which  forms  acetone  is  not  an  oxidative  one,  and 
acetone  formation  probably  never  occurs  in  the  healthy  state. 

Fat  Synthesis. — So  far  we  have  considered  the  relationship  of 
the  liver  to  fat  katabolism;  but  it  appears  that  the  liver  is  also 
important  in  the  building  up  of  fats,  especially  of  those  complex  fats 
caUed  phosphatides.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  is  not 
exclusively  the  property  of  liver  cells:  when  once  the  desaturated 
acids  are  supplied  by  the  liver,  each  organ  can  make  its  own  phos- 
phatides for  itself.  This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  research  in  which 
the  available  data  are  at  present  very  scanty. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  FOOD 

Food  is  digested  in  order  that  it  may  be  absorbed.  It  is  absorbed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  assimilated,  that  is,  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  living  material  of  the  body.  The  digested  food  thus  diminishes 
in  quantity  as  it  passes  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  faeces 
contain  the  undigested  or  indigestible  residue. 

In  the  mouth  and  CBSophagus  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium  and 
the  quick  passage  of  the  food  through  these  parts  reduce  absorption 
to  a  minimum.  Absorption  takes  pLce  very  slightly  in  the  stomach. 
The  most  recent  observations  show  that  water  is  not  absorbed 
in  the  stomach,  but  alcohol  is  absorbed  to  some  extent  Salts 
also  do  not  seem  to  be  absorbed  unless  present  in  great  concentra- 
tions, such  as  do  not  occur  in  normal  diets ;  sugar  is  absorbed  with 
difficulty.  The  small  intestine,  with  its  folds  and  villi  to  increase  its 
surface,  is  the  great  place  for  absorption.  Absorption  begins  in  the 
duodenum,  and  the  products  of  digestion  have  largely  disappeared  by 
the  time  the  intestinal  contents  reach  the  ileo-caecal  valve  at  the 
commencement  of  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  large  intestine,  absorp- 
tion (mainly  of  water)  occurs  also,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Foods  such  as  water  and  soluble  salts  like  sodium  chloride  are 
absorbed  unchanged.  The  organic  foods  are,  however,  considerably 
changed,  colloid  materials  such  as  starch  and  protein  being  converted 
respectively  into  the  diffusible  materials  sugar  and  amino-acida 

There  are  two  channels  of  absorption,  the  blood-vessels  (portal 
tributaries)  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  lacteals.  In  general  terms, 
the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels, 
and  the  fats  by  the  lactecds. 

Diffusion  and  osmosis  do  occur  in  the  intestine,  for  if  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  is  introduced  into  a  loop  of  intestine,  there  is  a  flow 
of  water  into  the  loop,  owing  to  the  high  osmotic  pressure  of  the  salt ; 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  salt  diffuses  into  the  blood  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  diffusion.  But  if  some  of  the  animal's  own  serum 
is  introduced  into  the  loop,  it  also  is  absorbed,  although  it  has  the 
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same  osmotic  pressure  and  concentration  as  the  animal's  blood.  This 
experiment  alone  shows  us  that  known  physical  laws  will  not  com- 
pletely explain  absorption.  In  fact,  absorption  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  can  speak  with  little  certainty ;  the  energy  that  controls 
it  is  doubtless  some  form  of  imbibition,  and  resides  in  the  living 
epithelium;  for  if  the  epithelium  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  such  a  poison  as  sodium  fluoride,  absorption  almost  ceases, 
and  what  does  occur  follows  the  laws  of  osmosis  and  difipiision. 

A  marked  feature  during  absorption  is  the  increased  activity  of 
the  lymphocytes  which  lie  oeneath  the  epithelium ;  the  number  of 
these  cells  in  the  blood  increases  markedly ;  it  may  be  even  doubled. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  surmised  that  these  cells  share  in  the  work  of 
transporting  absorbed  materials. 

Absorptioii  of  Carbohydrates. — ^Though  the  sugar  formed  from 
starch  by  ptyalin  and  amylopsin  is  maltose,  that  found  in  the  blood 
is  glucose.  Under  normal  circumstances  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals.  The  glucose  is  formed  from  the  maltose  by  the  succus 
entericus,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  epithelifiJ  cells  through  which  it 
paasea  Cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  also  converted  into  mono- 
saccharides before  absorption. 

The  carbohydrate  food  which  enters  the  blood  as  glucose  is  taken 
to  the  liver,  and  there  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen — a  reserve 
store  of  carbohydrate  material  for  the  future  needs  of  the  body. 
Glycogen,  however,  is  found  in  animals  who  take  no  carbohydrate 
food.  It  must,  then,  be  formed  by  the  protoplasmic  activity  of  the 
liver  cells  from  their  protein  constituents  (see  preceding  chapter). 
Glucose  is  the  only  sugar  from  which  the  liver  is  capable  of  forming 
glycogen.  If  other  carbohydrates  such  as  cane  sugar  or  lactose  are 
injected  into  the  blood-stream  direct,  they  are  unaltered  by  the  liver, 
and  finally  leave  the  body  by  the  urina 

Absorption  of  Proteins. — In  relation  to  the  absorption  of  pro- 
teins our  absolute  knowledge  is  very  scanty;  diverse  opinions  are 
held,  and  the  views  advocated  in  the  following  paragraphs  appear  to 
me  to  be  those  which  have  received  most  support  from  recent  experi- 
mental work. 

It  is  possible  for  the  alimentary  canal  to  absorb  soluble  protein 
in  an  unchanged  condition.  Thus,  after  taking  a  large  number  of 
^gs,  ^g-albumin  is  foimd  in  the  urine.  Patients  fed  per  rectum 
derive  some  nourishment  from  protein  food,  although  proteolytic 
enzymes  are  absent  from  that  part  of  the  intestine.  But  such  occur- 
rences are  exceptional;  they  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  under  unusual  conditions  certain  parts  of  the  body  can  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  perform  unusual  feata 

The  normal  course  of  events  is  that  the  food  proteins  are  broken 
up  into  their  constituent  amino-acids,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
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they  are  absorbed.  If  an  animal  receives,  instead  of  protein,  the 
final  cleavage  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  it  continues  to 
maintain  its  nitrogenous  eqiulibrium;  that^  ia  to  saj,  the  cells  of 
the  bodj  are  able  to  STnthesise  tissue-proteins  from  the  fragments  of 
the  food  proteins. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  held  that  proteins  were  mainly 
absorbed  as  peptone,  and  that  the  absence  of  proteoses  and  peptones 
in  the  blood-stream  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal 
epithelium  had  the  power  of  resynthesising  the  blood-proteins  from 
the  peptone ;  and  that  this  protected  us  from  the  poisonous  effects 
which  "  peptone  "  exercises  when  it  gets  into  the  circulation. 

Recent  research  has  failed  to  substantiate  such  views,  and  the 
intestinal  epithelium  does  not  possess  the  exclusive  power  of  build- 
ing up  heavy  moleculed  proteins  either  from  "peptones"  or  from 
amino-acids. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  the  amino-acids  in  the  blood 
during  absorption,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  the  absorption  during 
any  given  time  is  slow,  and  the  products  are  diluted  with  the  whole 
volume  of  the  blood ;  (2)  the  presence  of  coagulable  proteins  in  the 
blood  in  large  quantity  renders  a  search  for  the  amino-acids  difficult ; 
and  (3)  when  the  amino-acids  get  into  the  blood  they  do  not 
accumiUate  there,  but  are  removed  by  the  cells  of  the  tissues. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties.  Loathes  and,  later,  Howell  have  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  that  during  absorption  the  non-protein 
(that  is,  the  amino-acid)  nitrogen  of  the  blood  increasea 

There  is  something  very  attractive  in  this  view,  because  it  affords 
a  rational  explanation  of  why  it  is  that  the  organism  can  construct 
the  proteins  peculiar  to  itself  and  medntain  its  chemical  individu- 
ality, although  the  food  taken  varies  so  widely  in  composition. 

If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  house  from  the  bricks  of  another 
previously  built  house,  he  naturally  takes  the  latter  to  pieces  first, 
and  uses  the  bricks  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  arranges  them 
in  a  different  way  to  their  previous  arrangement.  The  Germans 
have  recently  coined  the  expression  Bausteine  (or  building  stones) 
for  the  final  products  of  proteolysis  with  the  same  underlying  idea ; 
these  fragments  are  rearranged  by  the  tissue  cells  into  tissue- 
protein,  which  is  different  architecturally  from  the  food-protein. 

Abderhalden  has  published  a  very  striking  experiment  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  He  collected  tiie  blood  of  a  horse,  separated  out  the  various  proteins  of  the 
plasma,  and  estimated  in  each  the  yield  of  certain  cleavage  products  (glutamic  acid 
and  tyrosine)  which  ("esulted  from  hydrolysis.  He  then  tied  the  horse  so  that  it 
formed  new  blood,  but  the  only  protein  given  was  gUadin,  a  vegetable  protein, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  yield  (37*3)  of  glutamic  acid.  But  in 
the  regenerated  blood  proteins  the  percentage  yield  of  glutamic  acid  was  not 
increased  at  all ;  they  exactly  resembled  the  proteins  previously  present. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  highly  specialised  organism  of  the  horse  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  simple  mould  known  as  Atpergillm  ntger;  nevertheless,  the  same 
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general  rule  holds;  the  protein  matter  present  yields  on  hydrolysis,  glycine, 
alanine,  leucine,  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids,  but  aromatic  products,  such  as 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine,  were  not  discovered.  The  mould  was  then  cultivated 
on  media  of  widely  varying  composition,  but  the  protein  formed  in  the  living 
protoplasm  remained  constant  in  composition,  and  is  thus  independent  of  the 
composition  of  the  nutritive  medium. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  would  be  the  fate  of  food  proteins  introduced 
directly  into  the  blood-stream  without  the  intervention  of  the  alimentary  digestive 
processes  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  Mendel  and  Rockwood  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  an  answer.  If  the  preliminary  cleavage  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is 
absolutely  necessary,  one  would  anticipate  that  a  foreign  food  protein  (such  as 
edestin  from  hemp  seed,  or  excelsin  from  Biasil  nuts)  administered  by  intravenous 
or  intraperitoneal  injection  would  not  be  assimilated,  but  would  be  cast  out  of  the 
body  in  one  or  more  of  the  excretions.  But  Mendel  and  Rockwood  found  that 
they  were  not  eliminated  in  either  urine  or  bile.  In  some  cases,  a  proteose  was 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  protein  adminis- 
tered was  retained  in  the  body,  especially  if  the  injection  was  slowly  performed. 

The  fact  that  proteins  are  retained  after  this  method  of  administration  and 
apparently  used  in  the  body  does  not  reallv  militate  against  the  theory  that 
proteins  under  normal  conditions  are  more  or  less  completely  broken  down  in  the 
alimentaiy  tract  It  is  more  than  probable  that  cleavage  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  assimilation,  and  here  the  enzymes  present  in  the  tissue-ceUs  step  in ;  they  are 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  pancreatic  trypsin  and  intestinu  erepsin  and 
domg  their  work.  The  presence  of  a  proteose  in  urine  in  some  of  Mendel  and 
Rockwood*s  experiments  points  in  this  direction,  and  this  view  is  supported  also 
by  Vernon's  recent  discovery  that  every  tissue  of  the  body  has  an  ereptic  action, 
and  that  in  some  tissues  this  power  is  even  gresLter  than  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  building  stones  of 
the  food-protein  are  utiUsed  in  this  way.  The  body  is  remarkable 
for  its  economical  use  of  the  tissue-proteins/ and  quite  a  small 
quantity  relatively  is  used  up  in  our  daily  activities,  and  so  repair 
is  only  necessary  to  the  same  small  extent.  We  may  again  get 
some  assistance  from  our  example  of  the  man  building  a  house. 
When  he  takes  the  first  house  to  pieces,  there  wUl  be  a  lot  of 
useless  bricks  and  other  rubbish,  and  if  the  house  he  wants  to  build 
is  a  smaller  one  than  the  one  he  has  destroyed,  he  will  have  to  dis- 
card also  many  bricks  which  are  not  rubbish.  So  it  is  with  the 
fragments  of  the  food-protein,  which,  on  usual  diets,  are  more  abun- 
dant than  is  necessary  for  the  building  of  tissue-protein.  The  excess 
is  carried  to  the  liver,  and  there  rapidly  converted  into  urea,  which" 
is  finally  discharged  from  the  body  by  the  kidneys. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  protein  is 
split  off  from  it  by  hydrolysis,  not  by  oxidation,  so  that  the  products 
of  breakdown  retain  almost  intact  the  previous  energy  of  the 
protein,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  residue,  in  particular,  is  thus 
available  for  calorific  processes  in  the  same  way  that  the  non- 
nitrogenous  foods  (carbohydrates  and  fat)  ara 

Absorption  of  Fats. — ^The  fats  undergo  in  the  intestine  two 
changes :  one  a  physical  change  (emulsification),  the  other  a  chemical 
change  (saponification).    The  lymphatic  vessels  are  the  great  channels 
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for  fat  absorption,  and  their  name  lacitaU  is  derired  from  the  milk- 
like appearance  of  their  contents  {ehylt)  during  the  absorption  of  fat. 
The  course  which  the 
minute  fat -globules  take 
may  be  studied  hj  kiUing 
animals  at  varying  periods 
after  a  meal  of  fat,  and 
making  osmic  acid  micro- 
soopio  preparations  of  the 
villi  Figa  366  and  367 
illustrate  the  appearances 
observed. 

The  columnarepithelium 
cells  become  first  filled  with 
fatty  globules  of   varying 
size,   which    are   generally 
lai^r  near  the  free  border. 
The  globules  pass  dovn  the 
cells,  the  larger  ones  break- 
ing   up  into  smaller  ones 
during  the  journey;    they 
are  then  transferred  to  toe 
amcsboid  cells  of  the  lym- 
pio.  M«.-eKtian  of  chs  tuiu  of  *  nc  kiuad  during  Ekt    phoid  tissue  beneath :  these 
;!TSf^4di:^'c!1i'^Ph"«\!.'"ii'iS'^tiS:    ultimately    penetrate    into 
'^^^i^^  "?i"i  T^i^  di.taMgr.ui.g  lymph,    the  central  lacteal,  where 
they  either  disintegrate  or 
discharge  their  cargo  into  the  lymph-stream.     The  globules  are  by  this 
time  divided  into  immeasurably  small  ones,  the  molecular  basis  of  ohyle. 
The  ohyle  enters  the  blood-stream  by 
the  thoracio  duct,  and  after  an  abun- 
dant fatty  meal  the  blood-plasma  is 
quite  milky ;  the  fat  droplets  are  bo 
small  that  they  circulate  without  hind- 
rance through  the  capillaries.  The  fat 
in  the  blood  after  a  meal  is  eventu- 
ally stored  up  especially  in  the  cells 
of  adipose  tissue.    It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fat  of  the 

body  is  not  exclusively  derived  from    K,o.Ki._Ba«™n«mt«a.»f  tror.toi^ 
the  fat  of  the  food,  but  it  may  ongin-        "«•  dating  t«  ibwrptkm.  <p,  apttho. 

.  111.  1  i<  Unm;  xr,  Btrialad  bora«r:   C  lymph 

ate  from  carbohydrate,  and  accordmg         carpiuciH ;  i,  uctui.  (b.  a.  aciuftr.) 
to  some  observers  from  protein  alsa 

The  great  difficulty  in  fat  absorption  was  to  explain  how  the  fat 
first  gets  into  the  columnar  epithelium :  these  cells  will  not  take  up 
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other  particles,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  epithelial  cells  do  not 
protrude  pseudopodia  from  their  borders  (this,  however,  does  occur 
in  the  endoderm  of  some  of  the  lower  invertebrates) ;  moreover,  fat 
particles  have  never  been  seen  in  the  striated  border  of  the  cells. 

Although  granules  really  protoplasmic  in  nature  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  fat  granules,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  the  particles  found 
in  the  cells  during  fat  absorption  are  composed  of  fat  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  the  epithelial  cells  have  the  power  of  forming  fat  out 
of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  into  which  fats  have  been  broken  up 
in  the  intestine.  Munk,  who  has  performed  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  showed  that  the  splitting  of  fats  into  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly 
supposed ;  these  substances,  being  soluble,  pass  readi]y  into  the 
epithelium  cells ;  and  these  cells  perform  the  synthetic  act  of  build- 
ing them  into  fat  once  more,  the  fat  so  formed  appearing  in  the 
form  of  small  globules,  surroimding  or  becoming  mixed  with  the 
protoplasmic  granules  that  are  ordinarily  present.  Another  remark- 
able fact  which  he  made  out  is  that  after  feeding  an  animal  on 
fatty  acids  the  chyle  contains  fat.  The  necessary  glycerin  must 
have  been  formed  by  protoplasmic  activity  during  absorption.  The 
more  recent  work  of  Moore  and  Kockwood  has  shown  that  fat  is 
absorbed  entirely  as  fatty  acid  or  soap  and  glycerin ;  and  that  pre- 
liminary emulsification,  though  advantageous  for  the  formation  of 
these  substances,  is  not  essentiaL 

Bile  aids  the  digestion  of  fat,  the  bile  salts  acting  as  the  co-enzyme 
of  pancreatic  lipase ;  bile  also  is  a  solvent  of  fatty  acids,  and  it  prob-- 
ably  assists  fat  absorption  by  reducing  the  surface  tension  of  the  intes* 
tinal  contents ;  membranes  moistened  with  bile  allow  fatty  materials 
to  pass  through  them  more  readily  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  cases  of  disease  in  which  bile  is  absent  from  the  intestines,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fat  in  the  food  passes  into  the  fsecea 

The  fsBoes  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  contain  comparatively 
little  food  residues,  and  a  small  quantity  is  excreted  even  during 
starvation.  Voit  and  Hermann  showed  independently  that  an 
intestinal  loop  which  had  been  emptied  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bowel  contained  a  few  days  later,  material  identicctl  with 
fseces>  and  consisting  of  intestinal  juice,  desquamated  epithelium 
cells,  and  bacteria.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  faeces  which 
occurs  when  food  is  taken,  even  when  the  food  is  free  from  cellulose, 
is  due  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  stimulation  which  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  succus  entericus,  and  in  the  shedding  of  epithelial 
cells.  The  faeces  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  this 
is  chiefly  contained  in  the  bodies  of  bacteria,  and  the  disintegrated 
epithelial  cells.  Addition  of  protein  to  the  diet  makes  practically 
no  difference  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  under  normal  conditions. 

2  M 
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The  addition  of  cellulose  to  the  diet  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
faeces,  partly  because  much  of  the  cellulose  is  excreted  unchanged, 
partly  because  it  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane  to  secrete  more 
succus  entericus,  and  finally  because  the  larger  food  residue  favours 
the  development  of  bacteria.  On  an  average,  from  one-third  to 
one-fifth  (varying  with  the  diet)  of  the  weight  of  dried  faeces 
consists  of  bacteria.  The  average  weight  of  dried  bacteria  excreted 
daily  is  8  grammes ;  this  contains  0-8  gramme  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
half  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces.  Strasburger  estimated  that  about 
128,000,000,000,000  bacteria  are  evacuated  in  the  faeces  of  a  man 
every  day.    The  vast  majority  of  these  are  dead. 

When  cellulose  is  absent  from  the  diet,  the  faeces  contain  from 
65-75  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  dry  residue  contains  about  7  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  material  consists  of  about 
equal  quantities  of  ash  and  substances  soluble  in  ether,  with  small 
quantities  of  stercobilin  and  other  bile  residues.  The  ash  contains 
mainly  calcium  phosphate,  with  small  amounts  of  iron  and 
magnesium.  The  ethereal  extract  contains  cholesterin,  lecithin,  fatty 
acids,  soaps,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  neutral  fat  The  proteins 
are  chiefly  mucin  and  nucleo-protein,  and  are  derived  not  from  the 
food,  but  from  the  intestinal  wall,  or  are  contained  in  the  bacteria; 
no  doubt  a  large  part  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  also  supplied  by 
the  bacteria. 

Cellulose  is  thus  the  only  important  constituent  of  the  food 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  digestive  juices,  although  a  variable 
amount,  which  is  largest  in  herbivorous  animals,  undergoes  bacterial 
decomposition.  The  presence  of  cellulose  also  interferes  with  the 
absorption  of  proteins,  for  the  digestive  juices  have  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  cellulose  membranes  of  vegetable  cella  Thus  Voit 
found  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  were  lost  in  the 
faeces  of  a  vegetarian.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  cellulose  and  not 
to  any  difference  in  the  digestibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  proteins, 
for  if  vegetable  food  is  finely  subdivided,  and  then  thoroughly  cooked 
and  softened,  this  loss  is  lessened,  and  if  vegetable  protein  is 
entirely  freed  from  cellulose,  it  is  as  thoroughly  absorbed  as  animal 
protein.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  of  green  vegetables 
and  brown  bread,  20  per  cent,  of  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  beans  are  lost  in  the  faecal  residua 

The  intestinal  contents  travel  more  rapidly  when  v^tables  are 
present,  for  the  indigestible  cellulose  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  thus 
a  large  quantity  of  water  escapes  absorption  in  the  colon.  Thus 
on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  35  grammes  of  dry  substance  and  100 
grammes  of  water  are  daily  excreted  in  the  faeces,  whereas  on  a 
vegetable  diet  the  quantities  are  75  and  260  grammes  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  MECHANICAL  PBOCESSBS  OF  DIGESTION 

Under  this  head  we  shall  study  the  neuro-muscular  mechanism  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  onward  movement  of 
the  food,  and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  digestive  juices.  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  consider  mastication,  deglutition,  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  defaecation,  and  vomiting. 

Mastication. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  performed  by  the  biting  and  grinding 
movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth  against  the  upper.  The 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  assist  partly  by 
crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the  food  against  the  hard  palate  and 
gums,  and  thus  supplement  the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  partly  by 
returning  the  morsels  of  food  to  the  teeth  again  and  again,  as 
they  are  squeezed  out  from  between  them,  until  they  have  been 
sufficiently  chewed. 

The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the  saliva,  and  the 
intimate  incorporation  of  this  secretion  with  the  food  is  called 
insalivatian. 

Mastication  is  much  more  thoroughly  performed  by  some  animals 
than  by  others.  Thus,  dogs  hardly  chew  their  food  at  all,  but  the 
(Bsophagus  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a  thick  coating  of  very 
viscid  saliva  which  lubricates  the  pieces  of  rough  food. 

In  vegetable  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  insalivation  is  a  much 
more  important  process.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  tuminants ;  in 
these  animals,  the  grass,  etc.,  taken,  is  hurriedly  swallowed,  and  passes 
into  the  first  compartment  of  their  four-chambered  stomach.  Later 
on,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  small  instalments  for  thorough 
mastication  and  insalivation;  this  is  the  act  of  rumination,  or 
"chewing  the  cud";  it  is  then  once  more  swallowed,  and  passes 
on  to  the  digestive  regions  of  the  stomach. 

In  man,  mastication  is  also  an  important  process,  and  in  people 
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who  have  lost  their  teeth  severe  dyspepsia  is  often  produced,  which 
can  be  cured  by  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

Deglutition. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 
This,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  three  acts. 
In  the  first,  particles  of  food  collected  as  a  bolus  are  made  to  glide 
between  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  palatine  arch,  till  they 
have  passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the  second,  the  morsel 
is  carried  through  the  pharynx;  and  in  the  third,  it  reaches  the 
stomach  through  the  CBSophagus.  These  three  acts  follow  each  other 
rapidly.  (1.)  The  first  act  is  voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  per- 
formed imconsciously ;  the  morsel  of  food  when  sufficiently  masti- 
cated, is  pressed  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the 
muscles  of  the  former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  oack  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pharynx.  (2.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  food  must  go  past  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  entering  them.  When  it 
has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches  of  the 
palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue  backwards, 
and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting  on  it  and  then 
behind  it.  The  root  of  tho  tongue  being  retracted,  and  the  larynx 
being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  forwards  under  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it;  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is 
additionally  secured  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  its  own 
muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the  epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little 
danger  of  food  passing  into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act 
freely.  In  man,  and  some  other  animals,  the  epiglottis  is  not  drawn 
as  a  lid  over  the  larynx  during  swallowing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
raising  of  the  soft  pialate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge  touches  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like  side  curtains, 
close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior 
nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane,  along  the  under  surface  of  which 
the  morsel  descends;  then  the  pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its 
turn  contracts,  and  forces  it  onwards  into  the  CBSophagus.  The  passage 
of  the  bolus  of  food  through  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  is 
the  last  step  in  this  stage.  (3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food 
passes  through  the  oesophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube,  as  it  receives 
the  morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract :  hence  an 
imdulatory  or  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  occura  If  we 
suppose  the  bolus  to  be  at  one  particular  place  in  the  tube,  it  acts 
stimulatingly  on  the  circular  muscular  fibres  behind  it,  and  inhibit- 
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inglj  on  those  in  front ;  the  contraction  therefore  squeezes  it  into  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  tube  in  front,  where  the  same  process  is 
repeated,  and  this  travels  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are  involuntary.  The 
action  of  these  parts  is  more  rapid  than  peristalsis  usually  is.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  striated  muscular  tissue  present.  It 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  getting  the  bolus  as  quickly  as  possible 
past  the  opening  of  the  respiratory  tract 

The  swallowing  both  of  solids  and  liquids  is  a  muscular  act,  and 
can,  therefore,  take  place  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
Thus,  horses  and  many  other  animals  habitually  drink  upluU,  and 
the  same  feat  can  be  performed  by  jugglers. 

In  swallowing  liquids  the  two  mylo-hyoid  muscles  form  a 
diaphragm  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth.  The  stylo-glossi 
draw  the  tongue  backwards  and  elevate  its  base ;  the  two  hyo-glossi 
act  with  these,  pulling  the  tongue  backwards  and  downwards.  The 
action  of  these  muscles  resembles  that  of  a  force-pump  projecting  the 
mass  of  fluid  down  into  the  CBsophagus ;  it  reaches  the  cardiac  orifice 
with  great  speed,  and  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  muscles  do  not 
contract  on  it  at  all,  but  are  inhibited  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
through  them  (Kronecker). 

This  is  proved  in  a  striking  way  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corro- 
sive substances,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol;  the  mouth  and  tongue  are 
scarred  and  burnt,  but  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  escape  serious 
injury,  so  rapidly  does  the  fluid  pass  along  them;  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  is  the  next  place  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
corrosiva  Kronecker's  view  has  also  been  confirmed  in  man  by 
the  X-ray  method. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  swallowing 
of  solids  and  fluids :  the  more  liquid  the  food  is,  the  more  does  the 
force-pump  action  just  described  manifest  itself. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — ^The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
deglutition  are : — sensory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  supplying 
the  soft  palate  and  tongue;  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the  tongue 
and  pharynx ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis ;  whue  the  motor  fibres  concerned  are : — 
branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication;  the  bulbar  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  supplying  the  levator 
palati,  probably  by  rootlets  which  are  glosso-pharyngeal  in  origin ;  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus,  and  possibly  the  bulbar  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  through  the  phar- 
yngeal plexus;  the  vagus,  in  virtue  of  its  spinal  accessory  roots, 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal 
branch;   and  the  hypo-glossal,  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.     The 
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nerve-centres  by  which  the  muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action, 
are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Stimulation  of  the  vagi  gives  rise  to  peristalsis  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  cell-stations  of  these  fibres  are  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagL 
Division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  firm  contraction  of  the  canUac  orifica 
These  nerves  therefore  normally  supply  the  oesophagus  with  motor, 
and  the  cardiac  sphincter  with  inhibitory  fibres.  If  food  is  swallowed 
after  these  nerves  are  divided,  it  accumulates  in  the  gullet  and  never 
reaches  the  stomach. 

In  discussing  peristalsis  on  a  previous  occasion  (p.  144),  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  inherent  property  of  muscle 
rather  than  of  nerve;  though  normally  it  is  controlled  and  influenced 
by  nervous  agency.  This  nervous  control  is  especially  marked  in  the 
oesophagus;  for  if  that  tube  is  divided  across,  leaving  the  nerve 
branches  intact,  a  wave  of  contraction  will  travel  from  one  end  to  the 
other  across  the  cut 

MovnnoiTs  or  thi  Stomach. 

The  gastric  fluid  is  assisted  in  accomplishing  its  share  in  digestion 
by  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  la  graminivorous  birds,  for 
example,  the  contraction  of  the  strong  muscular  gizzard  afiTords  a 
necessary  aid  to  digestion,  by  grinding  and  triturating  the  hard 
seeds  which  constitute  their  food.  But  in  the  stomach  of  man  and 
other  Mammalia  the  movements  of  the  muscular  coat  are  too  feeble 
to  exercise  any  such  mechanical  force  on  the  food;  neither  are 
they  needed,  for  mastication  has  already  done  the  mechanical  work 
of  a  gizzard;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  substances  are 
digested  even  when  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and  consequently 
protected  from  mechanical  influenca 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly  con« 
tracted,  its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls ;  but, 
if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  found  closely 
encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are  firmly  closed  by  sphincters. 
The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is  swallowed,  opens  to  admit  its 
passage  into  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again  closes.  The  pyloric 
orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric  digestion,  is  usually  so  com* 
pletely  closed,  that  even  when  the  stomach  is  separated  from  the 
intestines,  none  of  its  contents  escapa  But  later  the  pylorus  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  stomach ;  first 
it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested  portions  to  go  through 
it;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  even  of  undigested  substances. 
The  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested 
portions  are  gradually  moved  towards  the  pylorus,  also  ensures 
thorough  admixture  with  the  gastric  juica 
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The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  more  energetic  and  more  decidedly  peristaltic 
than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Thus,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of 
St  Martin,  that  when  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  placed  about 
three  inches  from  the  pylorus,  through  the  gastric  fistula,  it  was 
tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  and  drawn  towards  the  pyloric 
onfice  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  certain  patho- 
logical conditions,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular 
fibres  placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  portions,  or 
ends,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  Cannon.  He  gave 
an  animal  food  mixed  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  obtained  by  the 
Bontgen  rays  shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  because  the 
bismuth  salt  renders  its  contents  opaque.  His  results  confirm  those 
of  the  earlier  investigators;  the  principal  peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  cardiac  portion  (including  the 
fundus)  presses  steadily  on  its  contents,  and  as  they  become  chymified, 
urges  them  onwards  towards  the  pyloric  portion ;  the  latter  empties 
itself  gradually  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  digestion  the  cardiac  part  also  is  constricted  into  a  tube. 

After  an  ordinary  mixed  meal  the  pylorus  usually  opens  for  the 
first  time  about  half  an  hour  after  digestion  begins,  and  some  of  the 
acid  chyme  passes  into  the  duodenum.  The  action  of  this  muscular 
ring  is  intermittent,  and  the  explanation  of  its  alternate  openings 
and  closings  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  phrase  used  by 
Cannon:  **the  acid  control  of  the  pylorus."  It  is  necessary  that 
the  food  should  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  it  is  acid ;  otherwise 
it  would  not,  on  reaching  the  duodenum,  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  secretin,  the  chemical  stimulus  for  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice, 
and  bile.  He  has  found  that  acid  on  the  gastric  side  of  the  pyloric 
sphincter  opens  it,  and  acid  in  the  duodenum  closes  it.  As  soon 
therefore  as  the  chyme  is  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
duodenum,  there  is  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  chyme  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  openiug  the  door 
which  was  temporarily  closed  by  acid  on  its  duodenal  side.  This 
action  does  not  occur  if  a  ring  is  cut  through  the  muscular  coat 
immediately  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  so  the  efifect  from  the  duodenum 
is  a  local  reflex  action  mediated  like  the  movements  of  the  small 
intestine  by  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  time  taken  for  the  complete  emptying  of  the  stomach  is 
variable ;  the  size  of  the  meal,  its  digestibility,  the  general  state  of 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  individual,  are  all  factors  that  influence  the 
rate  of  the  act.  The  average  time,  however,  is  probably  somewhere 
about  three  hours. 
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Dr  Hertz  and  his  colleagues  at  Gu/s  Hospital  have  recentlj 
applied  Cannon's  method  to  man,  and  have  made  a  number  of  most 
important  observations.  Large  doses  of  bismuth  carbonate  can  be 
given  to  human  beings  without  any  harm  being  done,  and  by  the 
X-rays  the  shadow  of  the  opaque  food  can  then  be  followed  from 
swallowing  onwards  to  defsecation.  In  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions Hertz  foimd  that  there  is  normally  no  division  of  the  stomach 
into  two  functionally  different  parts,  and  in  the  upright  position 
when  the  pyloric  position  is  lowermost,  the  stomach  simply  acts  like 
any  other  vessel  of  similar  shape,  and  the  heaviest  food  drops  to  the 
lowermost  portion.  With  the  ordinary  semifluid  mixture  in  the 
stomach,  there  is  a  horizontal  upper  limit  in  the  fundus  above  which 
is  air.  Peristalsis,  however,  as  in  animals,  is,  during  the  early  stages 
of  gastric  digestion,  limited  to  the  pyloric  portion.  Movements  of 
the  body,  such  as  leaning  back  in  a  chair  or  lying  down,  or  con- 
tractions of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  when  exercise  is 
taken,  would  entirely  upset  in  a  moment  this  condition  of  things ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  stomach  is  separated  into 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  salivary  digestion  is  in  progress,  and 
in  the  other  of  which  gastric  digestion  proper  is  occurring. 

The  fluidity  of  the  food  is  another  factor  which  is  important; 
the  more  fluid  the  food,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  leave  the  stomach. 
If  water  is  given  to  a  dog  with  a  duodenal  fistula,  it  flows  out  of  the 
opening  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  impossible  in 
man  to  follow  the  behaviour  of  water  by  X-ray  shadows,  but  Hertz 
finds  that  the  more  fluid  his  bismuth  mixture  is,  the  more  rapidly 
does  it  issue  into  the  intestine.  The  rapid  relief  of  thirst  which 
follows  the  drinking  of  water,  and  the  superiority  of  fluid  food  for 
the  restoration  of  persons  who  are  faint  for  want  of  nourishment,  are 
further  facts  which  point  to  the  rapid  arrival  of  liquids  at  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  intestine. 

Ifervous  Mechanism. — ^The  stomach  has  a  double  nerve  supply, 
and  the  fibres  terminate  in  the  plexus  situated  between  its  muscular 
coats.    The  two  sets  of  nerves  are : — 

(1)  The  vagus.  The  cell-stations  for  these  fibres  appear  to  be 
in  die  termin^d  ganglia  of  the  plexus,  though  possibly  some  may 
occur  in  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi.  These  nerves  are  accelerator; 
when  stimulateid,  the  result  is  increase  of  peristalsis. 

(2)  The  sympathetic.  These  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  thoracic ; 
their  cell-stations  are  in  the  ccsliac  ganglion,  and  the  post-ganglionic 
fibres  which  arise  there  pass  to  the  stomach  by  branches  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  inhibitory;  when 
they  are  stimulated,  peristalsis  ceases. 

The  secretory  nerves  of  the  gastric  glands  are  discussed  on  p.  507. 
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VoianNO. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  preceded  bj  a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the 
swallowing  of  a  large  quaiitity  of  saliva.  The  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  like  that  of  mucus  or  other  matter  from  the 
lungs  in  coughing,  is  preceded  bj  an  inspiration ;  the  glottis  is  then 
closed,  and  immediatelj  afterwards  the  abdominal  miisdes  strongly 
act ;  but  here  occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of 
the  vocal  cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  they 
remain  tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm,  being  unable  to  go  up, 
forms  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach  can  be 
pressed.  At  the  same  time  the  cardiac  sphincter  being  relaxed,  and 
the  orifice  which  it  naturally  guards  being  dilated,  while  the  pylorus 
is  closed,  and  the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  expels  the  contents  of  the  organ  through  the 
oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 
passive  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  expidsion  of  its  contents  is 
effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity  of 
the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments  and 
observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this  statement, 
only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone  is 
sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresisting  bag  through  the 
(Bsophagus;  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  stomach, 
by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents.  They  by  no  means  show  that  in 
ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is  passive,  for  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  the  contrary.  In  some  cases  of  violent  vomiting  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum  are  passed  by  anti-peristalsis  into  the 
stomach,  and  are  then  vomited.  Where  there  is  obstruction  to  the 
intestine,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  total  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  vomited. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — Some  few  persons  possess  the  power  of 
vomiting  at  will,  or  the  power  may  be  acquired  by  effort  and  practice. 
But  normally  the  action  is  a  reflex  one. 

The  afferent  nerves  are  principally  the  fifth,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
(as  in  vomiting  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces),  and  the  vagus  (as 
in  vomiting  produced  by  gastric  irritants) ;  but  vomiting  may  occur 
from  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves,  e,g.,  those  from  the  kidney, 
uterus,  testicle,  etc.  The  medullary  centres  may  also  be  stimulated 
by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  producing  so-called 
centred  vomiting  occurring  in  diseases  of  those  parts. 

The  efferent  (motor)  impulses  are  carried  by  the  vagi  to  the 
stomach,  by  the  phrenics  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  various  other 
spinal  nerves  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  separate  centre  for 
vomiting ;  the  centre  for  the  reflex  coincides  with  those  of  the  nerves 
mentioned  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Emetics, — Some  emetics  produce  vomiting  by  imtating  the 
stomach;  others,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  apomorphine,  etc.,  by  stimu- 
lating the  medullary  centres. 

MOVSMKNTS  Of  THB  SmALL  INTESTINE. 

The  intestinal  movements,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  take  place 
independently  of  our  volition  or  consciousness.  When,  however, 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  under  the  influence  of  irritants  or 
the  presence  of  obstruction,  they  produce  pain  which  is  usually 
intense. 

The  object  of  these  movements  is  to  force  the  contents  along  the 
tube,  and  to  thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  digestive  juices.  But 
the  peristalsis  which  drives  the  intestinal  contents  along  does  so 
more  slowly  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  oesophagus;  otherwise 
the  mechanism  is  much  the  sama  There  may  occur  in  the  small 
intestine  peristaltic  waves  in  the  opposite  direction  (retro-peristalsis) 
and  this  probably  never  occurs  in  the  oesophagus.  Betro-peristalsis 
is  most  marked  when  obstruction  is  present,  as  in  the  cases  of 
violent  vomiting  just  referred  to. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  intestinal  movements  rests,  first,  on 
observations  made  on  the  exposed  intestines  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened;  secondly,  they  may  be  studied  under  more  artificial 
conditions  by  taKing  a  length  of  intestine  from  a  freshly  killed 
animal  and  placuig  it  in  a  warm  bath  of  oxygenated  Binger*s 
solution ;  and  thirdly,  the  most  valuable  method  of  all  is  to  study 
the  movements  in  the  intact  animal  by  the  X-ray  method,  as  in  the 
work  of  Cannon  and  of  Hertz. 

Ludwig  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  peristaltic 
waves  are  not  the  only  sort  of  movements  which  occur.  There  is  in 
addition  what  he  termed  pendulum  or  swaying  movements.  In  the 
exposed  intestine  the  propagation  of  the  peristaltic  wave  is  slow 
but  variable;  it  may  be  as  small  as  1  cm.  per  minute.  In  man, 
as  shown  by  X-ray  work,  it  is  more  rapid,  averaging  about  an  inch 
per  minute.  The  pendulum  movements  consist  of  slight  waves  of 
contraction  affecting  both  muscular  coats,  and  these  are  rapidly 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  cms.  per  second.  They  cause  a 
movement  of  the  intestine  from  side  to  side,  and  occur  at  regular 
intervals  of  five  or  six  seconds.  They  are  not  efficacious  in  moving 
the  contents  onwards,  but  they  bring  about  a  mixing  of  the  contents 
very  thoroughly. 

Cannon  observed  by  the  X-ray  method  in  dogs  and  cats  that 
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these  pendulum  movements  produce  what  he  calls  "  segmentation." 
A  dark  shadow,  due  to  the  bismuth  in  the  food  administered,  is  at 
one  moment  of  a  certain  length  like  a  short  sausage;  it  then 
constricts  in  the  centre,  and  divides  into  two;  each  half  divides 
again ;  then  the  two  central  segments  join  together,  and  this  repeats 
iteelf  every  few  seconds.  In  man,  where  the  same  phenomenon  can 
be  seen,  Hertz  timed  the  rate,  and  found  it  occurred  about  ten  times 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  This  frequent  division  and  subdivision  not 
only  ensures  admixture  with  the  juices,  but  brings  every  portion  in 
turn  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  mucous  membrane,  and  favours 
the  flow  of  chyle  and  blood  in  their  respective  vessels. 

After  a  bismuth  meal,  the  shadow  appears  in  the  caecum  three 
and  a  half  to  five  hours  after  the  food  is  taken.  The  average  time  is 
four  and  a  half  hours.  As  it  begins  to  leave  the  stomach  half  an 
hour  after  a  meal,  the  total  journey  along  the  small  intestine  in  man 
occupies  about  four  hours;  the  small  intestine  is  22^  feet  long,  so 
the  rate  works  out  at  about  an  inch  (a  little  more  than  2  cms.) 
per  minute. 

Nervous  Mechanism. — ^The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  has  a 
double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  Vagus.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  these  fibres  are 
accelerator,  and  stimulation  induces  peristaltic  movements.  If  the 
intestine  is  contracting  peristal tically  before  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
the  movements  are  inhibited  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  they  are 
greatly  augmented. 

(2)  The  Sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
anterior  roots  from  the  sixth  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar,  pass 
through  the  lateral  chain,  but  do  not  reach  their  cell-stations  until 
they  arrive  at  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglia :  thence  they  pass  as 
non  -  meduUated,  post  -  ganglionic  fibres  to  the  muscular  coats. 
Stimulation  of  these  nerves  causes  inhibition  of  any  peristaltic 
movements  that  may  be  present.  They  also  contain  vaso-motor 
fibres,  and  section  of  these  leads  to  vaso-dilatation  and  a  great 
increase  of  very  watery  succus  entericus. 

These  two  sets  of  nerves  (vagus  and  sympathetic)  terminate  in 
the  ganglionated  plexus  of  Auerbach,  situated  between  the  two 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  intestinal  movements  are 
regulated  from  the  central  nervous  system  via  these  two  channels. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  movements  continue, 
«and  may  remain  normal  for  months.  This  independence  of  control 
from  the  central  nervous  system  justifies  the  use  of  the  term 
autonomic  (see  Chapter  XVII.).  The  true  peristaltic  waves  are, 
however,  coordinated  reflex  actions,  the  centres  for  the  reflex  being 
situated  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  Auerbach's  plexus.    The  movements 
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entirely  cease  if  the  intestine  is  painted  with  cocaine,  or  if  nicotine 
is  injected,  for  under  the  inflaence  of  these  drugs  the  synaptic  junc- 
tions of  the  ganglion  cells  are  paralysed.  The  importance  of  the 
int^ity  of  the  plexus  was  also  shown  by  Magnus  in  his  experiments 
with  strips  of  intestinal  muscle;  such  strips  are  incapable  of 
spontaneous  rhythm  if  the  nerve  plexus  is  not  removed  with  them. 
Yanasi  found  that  the  intestinal  muscle  of  the  embryo  guinea-pig 
will  contract  when  directly  stimulated,  but  it  is  only  capable  of 
spontaneous  peristalsis  after  the  development  of  Auerbs[ch's  plexus. 

In  order  that  peristalsis  may  attain  its  object  in  driving  the 
intestinal  contents  onwards,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  a  wave  of 
contraction  should  travel  along,  but  a  wave  of  relaxation  must  also 
take  place  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which  is  urged  forwards.  This 
does  take  place  on  stimulation;  the  normal  stimulus  is  the  presence 
of  material  within  the  intestine ;  the  intestine  is  usually  quiescent 
when  empty.  But,  as  Starling  showed,  a  pinch  applied  to  any 
particular  spot  will  cause  a  wave  of  contraction  behind  the  point 
pinched,  and  a  wave  of  relaxation  or  inhibition  in  front  of  it,  which 
travels  downwards. 

Peristalsis  may  be  stimulated  in  many  ways,  and  inhibited  in 
many  ways : — 

(1)  The  usual  stimulus  is  doubtless  the  mechanical  one  of  the 
presence  of  food-material  in  the  intestine,  and  especially  of  indi- 
gestible food  such  as  cellulose. 

(2)  It  may  be  influenced  by  impulses  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  mere  taking  of  food  will  stimulate  peristalsis 
even  in  the  large  intestine  also.  This  is  most  marked  after  abstinence 
from  food,  and  the  usual  effect  of  breakfast  as  a  stimulus  for  defseca- 
tion  is  a  familiar  exampla  The  mere  taking  of  a  glass  of  water 
on  rising  will  in  many  people  have  a  similar  effect. 

(3)  It  may  be  influenced  by  sensations  and  emotions;  thus 
movements  are  inhibited  by  pain,  by  the  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
to  the  air,  or  by  handling  the  gut  as  in  operations.  Some  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  will  inhibit  peristalsis ;  others  of  a  more  pleasurable 
kind,  leading  to  what  is  popularly  termed  excitement,  will  increase  it 
and  may  even  lead  to  diarrhoea.  It  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise, 
though  here  no  doubt  the  influence  is  partly  the  mechanical  one  of 
the  abdominal  walls  pressing  about  the  intestinal  loopa 

(4)  It  may  be  influenced  by  temperature,  but  here  again  we  have 
most  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  large  intestine;  a  cold  enema  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  warm  one ;  the  latter  is  mainly  sedative. 

(5)  It  may  be  influenced  chemically.  Drugs  given  for  the  relief 
of  diarrhoea  or  constipation  act  in  various  ways;  some  affect  the 
amount  of  secretion,  and  thus  increase  or  decrease  l^e  fluidity  of  the 
intestinal  contents ;  others  act  on  the  muscular  tissue  or  its  nerves. 
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and  so  influence  the  amount  of  peristalsis.  Organic  acids,  including 
the  amino-acids,  produced  during  digestion,  will  increase  peristalsis. 
The  bile  has  a  similar  action,  but  only  on  the  large  intestine;  various 
oils  act  in  the  same  way;  certain  gases  do  so  also,  but  here  again  the 
mechanical  effect  of  distension  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  A 
vegetable  diet  stimulates  peristalsis,  partly  for  mechanical  reasons — 
the  presence  of  indigestible  cellulose  and  formation  of  gas — partly  for 
a  chemical  reason,  namely,  the  production  of  organic  acids. 

The  pendulum  movements  differ  from  true  peristalsis  in  being 
myogenic  ;  that  is,  they  are  due  to  the  rhythmicality  of  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves,  and  are  propagated  from  one  muscular  fibre  to 
another.    They  are  not  abolished  by  cocaine  or  nicotine.    (Starling.) 

Movements  of  the  Labge  Intestine. 

We  have  seen  that  in  man  the  food  begins  to  arrive  in  the 
caecum  four  and  a  half  hours  after  it  reaches  the  stomach ;  when  it 
arrives  in  the  caecum  it  contains  90  per  cent,  of  water,  together  with 
a  small  amoimt  of  the  unabsorbed  products  of  digestion  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  During  its  passage  along  the  large  intestine 
these  are  absorbed,  and  most  absorption  appears  to  occur  in  the 
caecum;  the  normal  firm  consistency  of  the  faeces^  which  contain 
75  per  cent,  of  water,  is  not  finally  attained  until  they  arrive  in  the 
pelvic  colon,  where  they  are  retained  until  defaecation  takes  place. 

Peristalsis  in  the  colon  occurs  much  more  slowly  thstn  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  accompanying  diagram  gives  the  time  in 
hours  after  the  taking  of  a  bismuth  meal  that  the  shadow  appears  at 
various  points  in  man.  It  reaches  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon 
about  two  hours  after  it  appears  in  the  caecum ;  another  two  hours 
approximately  brings  it  to  the  splenic  flexure  (nine  hours  after  the 
meal).  The  distance  from  the  caecum  to  the  splenic  flexure  is  2 
feet;  the  contents  take  as  long  to  travel  this  distance  as  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  take  to  travel  22\  feet,  that  is,  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  caecum.  A  further  two  hours  is  occupied  in  the 
journey  along  the  descending  colon,  and  six  hours  more  brings  it  to 
the  end  of  the  pelvic  colon  which  leads  at  an  angle  into  the  rectum. 
The  total  journey  from  caecum  to  this  point  occupies  thirteen  and  a 
half  hours.  These  times  were  confirmed  by  auscultation  or  listening 
over  various  parts  of  the  abdomen;  the  gurgling  and  splashing 
soimds  made  by  the  arrival  of  food-material  are  distinctly  audible. 
These  observations  were  made  in  the  daytime ;  during  sleep  the  rate 
of  progress  may  be  slower. 

Some  observers  have  stated  that  retro-peristalsis  occurs  in  the 
colon,  especially  in  its  ascending  portion.  Waves  of  this  kind  would 
certainly  mix  up  the  oaecal  contents  very  thoroughly.    They  have, 
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however,  only  been  seen  in  the  exposed  intestine  of  animals,  and 
therefore  may  be  artificially  produced.  A  study  of  X-ray  shadows 
does  not  reveal  their  existence  in  man.  If  retro-peristalsis  does 
occur,  r^urgitation  is  eflTectually  prevented  into  the  small  intestine 
partly  by  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  mdnly  by  a  strong  band  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  called  the  ileo-csecal  sphincter;  this  is 
normally  kept  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  by  impulses  carried  by 
the  splanchnic  nerve ;  it  is  relaxed  when  this  nerve  is  cut,  and  then 
the  contents  of  the  two  intestines  mix  freely.    (T.  R  Elliott.) 

Defecation. — The  rectum  is  a  short  tube  about  4  or  5  inches  long 
in  man,  which  is  normally  empty  until  immediately  before  defseca- 


Hepatic  flexure  - 
Ascending  colon   - 

CflM^om   - 

Felyic  colon  - 
Pelvis  - 


-  —  Splenic  flexure. 


Descending 
ookm. 


—  Umbilicus. 


>• .  lilac  colon. 


Rectum. 


Fio.  S68.— Semi-diagrammatic  view  of  the  large  intestine ;  the  flgures  give  in  hours  the  average 
times  after  taking  a  meal  that  its  debris  reaches  the  various  parts.    (Hertz.) 

tion.  In  a  person  of  regular  habits,  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  rising, 
the  stimulus  of  a  cold  bath,  the  taking  of  breakfast,  and  the  after- 
breakfast  pipe  or  cigarette  combine  to  produce  peristalsis  of  the 
colon,  60  that  a  small  quantity  of  f feces  enters  the  rectum,  and  then 
arises  the  desire  to  defaecate.  At  the  end  of  the  rectum  is  the  anal 
canal,  closed  by  a  strong  internal  sphincter  (a  thickening  of  the 
involuntary  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat),  and  by  the  external 
sphincter,  which  is  a  voluntary  muscle  made  of  transversely  striated 
fibres. 

The  "call  to  defaecation"  having  been  thus  produced,  the  act 
itself  is  started  by  the  increase  in  intra-abdominal  pressure  brought 
about  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
diaphragm  and  the  levator  ani.     The  diaphragm  is  kept  down  by  deep 
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inspirations,  followed  by  closure  of  the  glottis;  this  depresses  the 
colon,  so  that  the  shadow  of  its  transverse  portion  is  seen  to  be 
below  the  umbilicus  instead  of  above  it,  as  in  fig.  368.  The  transverse 
colon  may  not  rise  to  its  normal  position  until  even  an  hour  has 
elapsed  from  the  act  of  straining  during  defaecation.  Accompanying 
the  action  of  these  voluntary  muscles,  the  whole  colon  from  caecum 
onwards  enters  into  powerful  peristalsis;  the  contents  of  the 
transverse  colon  are  thus  forced  into  the  descending  colon,  from 
which  they  are  evacuated  together  with  the  faeces  already  present 
between  the  splenic  flexure  and  the  anus.  The  entrance  of  more 
faeces  into  the  rectum  until  they  reach  the  anal  canal  irritates  afferent 
nerves  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum ;  the  nerve  impulses  so  generated 
pass  to  a  centre  or  centres  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region  of  tixe  spinal 
cord,  where  efferent  impulses  are  set  in  action  upon  which  depend 
the  reflex  acts  required  to  complete  the  process ;  these  are : — 

1.  Strong  peristalsis  of  the  whole  colon. 

2.  Continued  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  Belaxation  of  both  the  anal  sphincters  and  of  the  levator  ani. 
The  last  traces  of  faeces  are  expelled  by  voluntary  contractions  of 

the  levator  ani 

If  the  bowels  are  opened  once  a  day,  the  interval  between  a 
meal  and  the  evacuation  of  its  residue  varies  between  nine  and  thirty- 
two  hours,  the  time  depending  on  the  hours  of  meals  and  that  of 
defaecation.  Food  taken  less  than  nine  hours  previously  would  not 
have  reached  far  enough. 

If  the  call  to  defaecation  is  resisted,  the  desire  soon  passes  away, 
and  may  not  recur  imtil  the  next  regular  period  arrives  for  the 
opening  of  the  bowels,  twenty-four  hours  later.  During  this  time 
the  rectum  contains  faeces,  there  being  no  retro-peristalsis  to  carry 
them  back  into  the  colon.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  constipation,  for  the  retained  faeces  continue  to  lose  water, 
and  get  harder,  and  more  difficult  to  expeL 

Nervous  Mechanism, — The  large  intestine  resembles  the  rest  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  having  a  double  nerve  supply. 

(1)  The  sympathetic.  These  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  lower 
lumbsu:  anterior  roots;  these  pass  through  the  lateral  chain,  and 
reach  their  cell-stations  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion ;  the  post- 
ganglionic fibres  arising  there,  pass  by  the  colonic  nerves  to  the 
colon,  and  by  the  hypogastric  nerve  to  the  rectum  and  internal  anal 
sphincter. 

(2)  The  nervus  erigena  This  takes  the  place  of  the  vagus, 
which  forms  the  second  source  of  nerve  supply  to  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine.  This  nerve  is  excitatory  to  both  coats  of  the 
muscular  wall,  whereas  the  sympathetic  is  inhibitory  to  the  internal 
sphincter. 
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The  fibres  which  pass  to  the  rectum  by  the  pelvic  nerves  or  nervi 
erigentes  arise  from  the  third  sacral  nerve,  cmd  have  their  cell- 
stations  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  nerve  plexus,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

The  volimtary  muscles,  namely,  the  external  anal  sphincter  and 
the  levator  ani,  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  arises 
from  nerve-cells  in  the  conus  terminalis  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  Starling's  experiment  of  pinching  a  spot  in  the  large  intestine 
is  performed,  much  the  same  result  follows  as  in  the  small  intestine ; 
the  wave  of  inhibition  which  travels  downwards  is  well  seen,  but  the 
upward  wave  of  contraction  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  small  intestine. 
Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  (hypogastric)  nerve-fibres  produces 
movements  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  inhibition  of  the  internal 
sphincter;  that  is  the  main  phenomenon  of  the  act  of  defsecation.  If 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed,  defsecation  still  occurs, 
but  it  is  an  imconscious  act,  and  the  reflex  is  imperfectly  executed ; 
the  hypogastric  part  of  the  mechanism  is  intact,  and  probably  the 
reflex  centre  concerned  is,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  in  the  peripheral 
ganglia  of  Auerbach's  plexus;  but  the  destruction  of  the  conus 
terminalis  prevents  the  normal  reflexes  taking  place  in  which  the 
levator  ani  and  external  sphincter  are  concerned,  cmd  the  paralysis 
of  these  voluntary  muscles  may  lead  to  incontinence  of  faeces. 

We  thus  see  that  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
resembles  its  uppermost  portion  (pharynx  and  oesophagus)  in  being 
more  under  external  nervous  control  than  is  the  small  intestina 
Autonomy  at  the  rectal  and  anal  portion  is  for  obvious  reasons  unde- 
sirabla 
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THB  ORTNABT  APPABATU8 

This  conaiBts  of  the  kidneya ;  from  each  a  tube  called  the  ureter  leads 
to  the  bladder,  in  which  the  urine  is  temporarily  stored ;  from  the 
bladder  a  duct   called   the   urethra 
leads  to  the  exterior. 

The  EldneyB  are  situated  in  the 
lumbar  r^ion  of  the  abdomen  on 
either  side  of  the  spioal  column 
behind  the  peritoneum.  In  man  each 
is  about  4  inches  long,  and  weighs 
about  4J  oz. 

Structure. — 'The  kidney  is  covered 
by  a  fibroufi  capsule,  which  ia  slightly 
attached  at  its  inner  surface  to  the 
proper  substance  of  the  oi^an  by 
means  of  very  fine  bundles  of  areolar 
tissue  and  minute  blood  -  vessels. 
At  the  kilus  of  the  kidney  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  external  coat  of 
the  upper  and  dilated  part  of  the 

Ureier  ^ng.   ^yVV).  thronirhlhBn.lvl..nrt^ili.t.n™nf  Ih. 

On  dividing  the  kidney  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  section  carried 
through  its  long  convex  border,  it  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  two  portions, 
called  respectively  cortical  and  medul- 
lary ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  about 

a  dozen  conical  bundles  of  urinary         ""'" 

tubules,  each  bundle  forming  what  is  called  a  pyramid.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ureter  is  dilated  into  the  pelvis ;  and  this,  again,  after 
separating  into  two  or  three  principal  divisions,  is  finally  subdivided 
into  still  smaller  portions,  varying  in  number  from  about  8  to  12, 
called  calyces.  Each  of  these  little  calyces  or  cups  receives  the 
pointed  extremity  or  papilla  oi  a  pyramid.  The  number  of  pyramids 
varies  in  different  animals;  in  some  there  is  only  ona 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  are  composed  of  tubes,  the  tubuli  urini^eri, 
which,  by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortical  portion,  commence  around 


light  kidnejr,  \  :  a,  the  cortlnl  a 
itmncB:  b,  h,  btoul  pirtof  the  nyreni 
of  HUplghlJ  c,  c.  i&B  dlvULong  ot 
pelvis  mined  cilycsj,  Uld  open;  it,\ 

pytamld  proJBOlIng' Into  ciljcei;  t. 
■action  ol  the  narrow  put  ol  t 
pynmldi  nuc  Uis  ulycH;  p,  pel 
or    snlirgsd    pwtloo    of    tbe    an 
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tufta  of  oapillaiy  blood-vessels,  called  Malpighian  bodies,  and,  bj  tho 
other,  open  through  the  papillce  into  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  and 


Umlted   flitsmiLllT 
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thusdischai^  the  urine  which  flows  through  them.    They  are  boond 
together  hj  connective  tissua 
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In  the  pyrsmids  the  tubes  are  straight — uniting  to  form  lai^er 
tubes  as  they  descend  through  these  from  the  cortical  portion; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they  are  convoluted.  But  in  the  boundary 
zone  between  cortex  and  medulla,  email  colleotions  of  straight  tubes 
called  medullary  rays  project'into  the  cortical  region. 

Each  b^ins  in  the  cortex  as  a  dilatation,  called  the  Captvie  of 
Bowjnan ;  this  encloses  a  tuft  or  glomerulus  of  capillaries,  called  a 
Malpighian  corpuscle.    The  tubule  leaves  the  capsule  by  a  neck,  and 


then  becomes  convoluted  (first  convoluted  tvimU),  but  soon  after 
becomes  nearly  straight  or  slightly  spiral  {spiral  Ivhule) ;  then  rapidly 
narrowing,  it  passes  down  into  the  medulla  as  the  descending  tubule  of 
Henle ;  this  turns  round,  fonning  a  loop  {loop  of  Henle),  and  passes 
up  to  the  cortex  again  as  the  ascending  tvSule  of  Henle.  It  then 
becomes  larger  and  irregularly  zigs^  {t^i^zag  tvJnUe)  and  again  con- 
voluted {second  convoluted  tubule).  Eventually  it  narrows  into  a 
junctional  tvinde,  which  joins  a  straight  or  collecting  tubule.  This 
passes  straight  through  the  medulla,  where  it  joins  with  others  to 
form  one  of  the  duets  of  Bellini  that  open  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
These  parts  are  all  shown  in  fig.  370. 

In  the  capsuXe,  the  epithelium  is  flattened  and  reflected  over  the 
glomerulus.  . 
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In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  still  flattened,  but  in  some  animals, 
such  as  frogs,  where  the  neck  is  longer,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated. 

In  the  first  convoluted  and  spvral  tubules,  it  is  thick,  and  the  cells 
show  a  fibrillated  structure,  except  around  the  nucleus,  where  the 
protoplasm  is  granular.  The  cells  interlock  laterally  and  are  difficult 
to  isolate.  In  the  narrow  descending  tvinUe  of  HenU  and  in  the 
loop  itself,  the  cells  are  clear  and  flattened  cmd  leave  a  considerable 
lumen;  in  the  ascending  linib  they  again  become  striated  and 
nearly  fill  the  tubule.  In  the  zigzag  and  second  convoluted  tubules 
the  fibrillations  become  even  more  marked.  The  jimctioncU  tubule 
has  a  large  lumen,  and  is  lined  by  dear  flattened  cells;  the  col- 
lecting tubules  and  ducts  of  Bellini  are  lined  by  clear  cubical  or 
columnar  cells  (see  figs.  372  and  373). 

The  extent  of  the  zone  of  clear  cells  in  the  loop  of  Henle  varies 
a  good  deal  in  different  animals ;  a  diminution  of  this  part  of  the 
tubule  lessens  the  length  of  the  total  loop ;  in  most  animals  there 
is  an  admixture  of  long  and  short  loops,  though  the  proportion  of  the 
two  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Blood-vessels  of  Kidney. — ^The  renal  artery  enters  the  kidney 
at  the  hilus,  and  divides  into  branches  that  pass  towards  the  cortex, 
then  turn  over  and  form  incomplete  arches  in  the  region  between 
cortex  and  medulla.  From  these  arches  vessels  pass  to  the  surface 
which  are  called  the  interlobular  arteries;  they  give  off  vessels 
at  right  angles,  which  are  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli;  a 
glomerulus  is  made  up  of  capillaries  as  previously  stated.  From 
each  a  smaller  vessel  (the  efferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus),  passes  out, 
and  like  a  portal  vessel  on  a  small  scale,  breaks  np  once  more  into 
capillaries  which  ramify  between  the  convoluted  tubules.  These 
unite  to  form  veins  (interlobular  veins)  which  accompany  the  inter- 
lobular arteries;  they  pass  to  venous  arches,  parallel  to,  but  more 
complete  than,  the  corresponding  arterial  arches;  they  ultimately 
unite  to  form  the  renal  vein  that  leaves  the  hilus.  These  veins 
receive  also  others  which  have  a  stellate  arrangement  near  the 
capsule  (vence  stelluUe). 

The  medulla  is  supplied  by  pencils  of  fine  straight  arterioles 
which  arise  from  the  sirterial  arches.  They  are  called  arteries  rector 
The  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  nearest  the  medulla  may 
also  break  up  into  similar  vessels  which  are  called  false  arteries 
rectos.  The  veins  (venm  rectx)  take  a  similar  course  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  venous  arches.  In  the  boundary  zone  groups  of  vasa 
recta  alternate  with  groups  of  tubules,  and  give  it  a  striated 
appearance. 

The  Ureters. — The  duct  of  each  kidney,  or  ureter,  is  a  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis,  ends  below  by 
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perforating  obliquely  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  opening  on  its 

internal  Burface. 

It  18  conatnicted  of  three 
coats :  (a)  an  outer  firous  coat ; 
(&)  a  middle  muscular  coat ;  and 
(c)  a  mucous  mmibrane  oon- 
tinuoua  with  that  of  the  pelvis 
above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder 
below.    It  is  composed  of  areolar 


id    bJood-vmeU. 
inula  of  Ch«  Kill. 


tissue  lined  by  transitional  epi- 
thelium. 

me  Urinary  Bladder  is 
pyriform ;  its  widest  part,  which 
is  situate  above  and  behind,  is 
termed  the  fundus;  and  the 
narrow  constricted  portion,  by 
which  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  urethra,   is   called   its 

It  is  constructed  of  four 
coats, — eerma,  musetdar,  artalar  or  submticous,  and  mucous.  The 
circular  muscular  fibres  are  especially  developed  around  the  cervix 
of  the  oi^n  and  form  the  sphtTtcter  vesica.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  hke  that  of  the  ureters.  It  is  provided  with  mucous  glands, 
which  are  most  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 


Id.  874.— VmcbIk  mpply  of  kldnej.  a,  Psrt 
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The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and 
with  nerves.  The  latter  consist  of  branches  from  the  sacral  and 
hypogastric  plexuses.  Ganglion  cells  are  found,  here  cmd  there,  on 
the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  Urethra. — This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
in  the  male.  As  it  passes  through  the  prostate  it  is  lined  by  transi- 
tional, but  elsewhere  by  columnar  epithelium,  except  near  the  orifice, 
where  the  epithelium  is  stratified  like  the  epidermis,  with  which  it 
becomes  continuoua  The  female  urethra  has  stratified  epithelium 
throughout  The  epithelium  rests  on  a  vascular  corium,  and  this  is 
covered  by  submucous  tissue  containing  an  inner  longitudinal  and 
an  outer  circular  muscular  layer.  Outside  this  a  plexus  of  veins 
passes  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  erectile  tissue. 

Into  the  urethra  open  a  number  of  oblique  recesses  or  lacunce,  a 
number  of  small  mucous  glands  (glands  of  littr^),  two  compound 
racemose  glands  (Cowper's  glands),  the  glands  of  the  prostate,  and 
the  vas  deferens.  The  prostate,  wMch  surrounds  the  commencement 
of  the  male  urethra,  is  a  muscular  and  glandular  mas&  Its  glands 
are  tubular  and  lined  by  columnar  epithelium.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  function  of  the  prostate ;  it  often  enlarges  and  becomes  cal- 
careous in  old  age  and  gives  rise  to  discomfort  and  difficulty  in 
micturition.  Its  removal  under  these  circumstances  is  a  most 
beneficial  operation. 

The  Function  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  the 
urinary  constituents,  and  by  this  means  the  blood  is  maintained 
of  constant  composition.  Th6  kidney  cells  are  remarkably  sensitive, 
so  that  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  are  too 
slight  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis  (such  as  an  increase  of 
water  or  of  chlorides  after  a  meal)  are  felt  by  the  kidney  and 
increased  secretion  (diuresis)  occurs.  In  the  case  of  some  urinary 
constituents,  they  are  practically  entirely  removed  by  the  kidney ; 
urea  is  an  example  of  this  class.  In  other  cases,  excess  beyond 
a  certain  percentage  is  removed  from  the  blood;  sodium  chloride 
is  an  instance  of  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  glandular 
epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  par  excellence  the  secreting 
mechanism  of  the  kidney.  The  glomerulus  is  a  imique  structure, 
and  much  speculation  as  to  its  use  and  mechanism  has  centred 
around  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  efferent  vessel  from 
the  glomerulus  has  a  smaller  calibre  than  the  afferent  vessel.  This 
leads  to  high  pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries.  The  efferent 
vessel,  moreover,  is  like  an  arteriole  in  its  abundance  of  muscular 
tissue,  and  this  by  constriction  maintains  the  high  intraglomerular 
blood-pressure.     This  arrangement  led  Ludwig  to  the  conception 
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that  the  glomerulus  is  a  filter,  and  the  filter  theory  has  formed  the 
basis  of  much  subsequent  work.  Ludwig  imagined  that  all  the 
urinary  constituents  were  filtered  ofif  here,  and  the  work  of  the 
tubular  epithelium  was  to  reabsorb  water,  and  so  increase  the 
concentration  of  the  urine.  This  part  of  the  theoir  has  been 
practically  abandoned;  if  cmy  reabsorption  occurs  at  all,  and  that 
is  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  occur  on  the  massive  scale  which 
Ludwig's  views  involve,  and  is  limited  to  the  clear  epithelium  of 
the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  Urinary  concentration  is 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  urea,  urates,  etc.,  excreted  by  the 
tubules,  to  the  water  and  salts  which  escape  at  the  glomerulus. 
This  theory — the  Bowman-Heidenhain  theory — which  has  been  more 
widely  accepted  than  Ludwig's,  retains  the  idea  that  what  occurs  in 
the  glomerulus  is  filtration.  There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties 
in  retaining  even  this  fragment  of  the  Ludwig  theory,  for  the 
epithelium  that  covers  the  glomerular  vessels  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  passive  membrane ;  it,  at  any  rate,  has  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing certain  constituents  of  the  blood  (for  instance,  the  proteins), 
from  escaping.  For  this  and  other  reasons  many  physiologists  hold 
that  this  epithelium  is  as  truly  secretory  as  the  obviously  glandular 
cells  of  the  tubules.  There  are,  however,  others  who  still  hold  that 
urinary  formation  is  in  part  due  to  the  mechanical  process  of 
filtration.  The  question  is  being  debated  with  great  keenness  at 
the  present  time  by  the  upholders  of  both  views.  Brodie  entirely 
denies  that  the  glomerulus  is  a  filter:  he  regards  the  use  of  the 
glomerulus  to  be  that  of  a  driving  force  to  propel  the  secreted  urine 
along  the  tubule,  the  resistance  of  which  is  very  great  According 
to  this  view  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  glomerular  capillaries  is 
transmitted  in  part  through  the  walls  of  its  blood-vessels,  to  act  as 
a  propelling  force.  We  must,  however,  be  content  for  the  present 
to  await  some  future  decisive  experimental  work  which  will  settle 
these  disputed  points. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Kidney. 

These  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus  of  each  side.  The  renal 
plexus  consists  of  both  medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres, 
with  collections  of  ganglion  cells.  Fibres  from  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves  (in  the  dog)  pass 
into  this  plexus.  They  are  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  in 
function.  The  nerve-cells  on  the  course  of  the  constrictor  fibres  are 
situated  in  the  coeliac,  mesenteric,  and  renal  ganglia ;  the  nerve-cells 
on  the  course  of  the  dilator  fibres  are  placed  in  the  solar  plexus  and 
renal  ganglia.  We  have,  at  present,  no  knowledge  of  true  secretory 
nerves  to  the  kidney,  and  the  amount  of  urine  is  influenced,  to  a 
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certain  extent  at  any  rate,  by  the  blood-preasure  in  its  capillaries. 
We  shall,  a  few  pages  hence,  however,  aee  that  the  amount  of  urine 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure ;  and  one 
very  striking  fact  in  this  relation  may  be  mentioned  now, — namely, 
that  if  the  blood-preSBure  is  inorsaaed  without  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow,  the  amount  of  urine  formed  is  not  increased;  this  can  be  done 
by  ligaturing  the  renal  vein ;  the  blood-pressure  within  the  kidney 
then  rises  enormously,  but  the  flow  of  urine  stops. 

The  Kidney  Oncometer. 
This  is  an  instrument  constructed  on  plethysmc^aphio  principles, 
by  means  of  which  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is  registered.    The 
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general  characters  of  this  instrument  are  described  in  the  diagrams 
on  p.  312,  The  special  form  introduced  by  Eoy  for  the  kidney  is 
shown  in  fig.  376.  Koy's  instrument,  however,  is  but  seldom  used  at 
the  present  day.    An  air  oncometer,  connected  with  a  Marey's 
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tambour  or  a  bellows  recorder  (like  that  figured  for  the  spleen  o 
^  p.  313),  is  much  less  complicated,  and  gives  better  results. 
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It  is  found  that  the  efifect  on  the  volume  of  the  organ  of  dividing 
or  stimulating  nerves  corresponds  to  blood-pressura  If  a  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery  is  produced  by  constriction  of  the  renal 
arterioles,  this  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  pressure  in  the  renal 
capillaries  and  a  shrinkage  of  the  kidney.  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  kidney  is  produced  by  the  opposite  circumstances. 

The  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  377)  shows  that  in  a  normal 
oncometric  curve  from  the  kidney  there  is  a  rise  of  volume,  due  to 
each  heart-beat,'  and  larger  waves,  which  accompany  respiration.  In 
some  cases  lai^er  sweeping  waves  (Traube-Hering  curves)  are  seen 
as  well,  but  they  are  absent  in  the  tracing  reproduced.  If  the 
kidney  curve  is  compared  with  the  tracing  of  arterial  pressure,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of  pressure  is  simidtaneous  with  the  fall  in 
kidney  volume  due  to  constriction  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Activity  of  Renal  Bpithelium. 

It  is  now  about  seventy  years  since  Bowman  set  forth  his  views 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  renal  epithelium.  These  views  have 
been  subjected  to  very  searching  criticism,  but  they  may  be  accepted 
at  the  present  time  with  considerable  confidence.  Two  contributions 
of  great  importance  were  made  by  this  observer : — (1)  By  means  of 
injection  he  found  that,  in  the  frog,  the  renal  arteries  supplied  both 
the  glomeruli  and  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  whilst  the  renal  portal 
vein  carried  blood  only  to  the  tubules.  (2)  From  inspection  of  the 
nature  of  the  epithelium  in  dififerent  situations,  he  inferred  that  the 
flat  cells  of  the  capsule  surrounding  the  glomeruli  were  such  as 
would  serve  for  the  ready  passage  of  water  and  saline  substances. 
The  somewhat  opaque  cubical  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  would 
be  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  more  complex  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  urine. 

Activity  of  Tidndes, — ^Very  many  researches  have  been  carried 
out  on  lines  which  really  had  their  origin  in  the  researches  of 
Bowman.  Inasmuch  as  the  renal  portal  vein  of  the  frog  supplies 
the  tubules  only,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  functions  of  the  tubules 
by  ligature  of  the  renal  arteries.  This  experiment  was  first  per- 
formed by  Nussbaum.  It  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  flow  of 
urine  ceased  when  the  glomeruli  were  deprived  of  their  blood-supply, 
but  that  a  flow — scanty,  it  is  true — could  be  re-established  by  the 
injection  of  urea ;  on  the  other  hand,  injection  of  such  substances  as 
peptone  did  not  set  up  a  flow  of  urine.  The  urine  which  resulted 
from  injection  of  urea  was  particularly  rich  in  this  substance. 
Nussbaum  concluded  then  that  the  normal  flow  of  water  was  a 
glomerular  flow,  and  that  such  substances  as  urea  were  secreted  by 
the  tubules,  whilst  other  substances  (salts  and  peptone)  were  not  so 
secreted. 
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Much  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  validity  of  the  above  experiment 
by  certain  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repeat  it.  £ecent  researches,* 
carried  on  along  quite  different  lines,  but  giving  rise  to  identical 
conclusions,  appear,  however,  to  have  entirely  established  N'ussbaum's 
contentions.  In  the  former  of  these  investigations,  the  original 
experiment  was  repeated  almost  exactly  after  Nussbaum's  fashion, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  secretion  of  urea  could  always  be  evoked 
from  the  tubules,  provided — and  this  provision  is  of  great  importance 
— that  the  kidney  received  sufficient  oxygen  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  functional  activity  of  the  cells.  This  was  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  frogs  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  In  the  second  research, 
the  legs  of  the  frog  were  ligatured  below  the  junction  of  the  renal 
portal  with  the  femoral  vein;  fluid  injected  into  the  anterior 
abdominal  vein  would  pass,  therefore,  down  the  femorals,  up  the 
renal  portals,  and  to  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  In  this  way  an 
artificial  circulation  of  fluid  was  kept  up.  The  fluid  used  (oxygen- 
ated Binger's  solution)  was  of  approximately  the  same  saline  content 
as  frog's  blood.  Such  a  circulation  evoked  no  flow  of  urine ;  but  if 
certain  diuretics,  such  as  urea,  or  caffeine,  or  phloridzin,  were  mixed 
in  suitable  doses  with  the  saline,  a  flow  of  urine  was  set  up.  This 
flow  could  at  any  time  be  stopped  by  re-establishing  a  circulation  of 
saline  which  contained  no  urea  or  other  stimulating  substance. 
Finally,  it  appeared  that  the  flow  of  urine  was  accompanied  by 
increased  metabolism  of  the  kidney-cells  in  the  case  of  caffeine  and 
dilute  urea  solutions.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  much  more  of 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  saline  was  removed  by  the  kidney  during 
the  secretion  of  the  urine  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
Example — Oxygen  taken  up  by  resting  tubules,  *002  c.c.  per  minute ; 
during  caffeine  diuresis,  010  c.c.  per  minute. 

In  the  mammalian  kidney,  the  function  of  the  tubules,  as  opposed 
to  the  glomeruli,  must  be  studied  by  a  different  method;  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  kidney  of 
the  frog  are  not  necessarily  true  for  that  of  the  mammal;  the 
conditions  of  blood-pressure,  etc.,  are  very  different  in  the  two 
classes  of  animals.  The  flow  of  urine  from  the  capsules  must  be 
eliminated  here  also ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  as  in  the  frog,  by 
ligaturing  the  renal  arteries;  it  can,  however,  be  compassed  by 
lowering  the  arterial  blood-pressure.  A  research  of  great  importance 
has  been  performed  along  this  line  by  Heidenhain.  By  cutting  the 
spinal  cord,  he  removed  the  arterial  tone  from  the  whole  visceral 
area,  and  consequently  produced  a  blood-pressure  so  low  that  the 
flow  of  urine  ceased.  Into  the  animal  he  then  injected  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  sulphindigotate  of  soda  which  was  known  to  be  readily 

*  By  Beddard  and  Bainbridffe  at  Guv's  Hospital,  and  bv  Brodie,  Barcroft, 
Hamill,  and  Miss  Culiis  at  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
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secreted,  and  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  reason  of  its  blue  colour. 
Subsequent  examination  of  microscopical  sections  of  the  kidney 
showed  the  pigment  in  the  lumen,  and  in  the  cells  of  those  parts  of 
the  kidney  tubule  to  which  Bowman  ascribed  a  secreting  function, 
but  never  in  the  glomeruli  This  experiment  loses  much  of  its 
interest  if  sulphindigotate  of  soda  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
nitrogenous  bodies  generally,  especially  of  urea. 

Urea  itself  is  a  very  difficult  substance  to  trace  in  this  way, 
because  it  does  not  leave  a  coloured  trail  behind  it.  In  birds,  the 
place  of  urea  is  taken  by  uric  acid,  and  the  urates  can  actually  be 
traced,  because  they  are  deposited  as  crystals  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
cells  and  convoluted  tubules  in  much  the  same  way  as  Heidenhain's 
blue  pigment. 

Actimty  of  Glamertdi. — ^What  we  have  said  not  only  shows  that 
the  tubules  hisive  an  excretory  function  for  urea  and  certain  other 
nitrogenous  substances  (to  these  we  may  add,  in  a  more  qualified 
way,  phosphates  and  nitrates),  but  it  clears  the  way  for  a  study  of 
the  functions  of  the  glomerulus.  The  point  of  greatest  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  glomerular  mechanism,  is  how  far  it  is  a  filtration 
merely,  and  how  far  it  is,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  a  secretion. 

Generally  speaking,  those  changes  in  the  general  arterial  blood- 
pressure  wMch  we  should  expect  to  cause  an  increased  filiate  are, 
in  fact,  accompanied  by  diuresis.  Thus,  the  capillary  pressure  may 
be  increased  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  By  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart-beat. 

(2)  By  constriction  of  the  arterioles  of  areas  other  than  that  of 
the  kidney,  as  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are 
constricted.* 

Local  changes,  which  give  rise  to  a  high  pressure  in  the 
glomerular  capillaries,  are  also  associated  with  increased  flow  of 
urine ;  for  instance : — 

(1)  If  the  renal  nerves  are  divided,  the  renal  arterioles  relax,  and 
the  pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  rises ;  this  leads  to  an  increased 
flow  of  urine,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  kidney,  as  shown  by  the  oncometer.  Stimulation  of  the  divided 
nerves  produces  diminution  in  the  flow  of  urine,  and  a  shrinkage  of  the 
kidney  due  to  constriction  of  its  blood-vessels.f  [If  the  splanchnic 
nerves  are  experimented  with  instead  of  the  renal,  the  efifects  are 
not  so  marked,  as  these  nerves  have  a  wide  distribution,  and  section 
leads  to  vascular  dilatation  in  the  whole  splanchnic  area ;  hence  the 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries  is  not  so  noticeable.] 

*  The  reciprocal  action  between  skin  and  kidneys  will  be  discussed  more  folly 
in  the  chapter  on  the  skin. 

t  These  nerves  also  contain  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  are  excited  when  a  slow 
rate  of  stimulation  is  used  (see  p.  810). 
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(2)  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vaso-motor  centre  (close  to  the  spot,  puncture  of  which 
produces  glycosuria)  leads  to  relaxation  of  the  renal  arterioles  and  a 
consequent  large  increase  of  urine. 

Whilst  these  data  clearly  indicate  a  connection  between  the 
capillary  pressure  and  the  urinary  flow,  their  force  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  have  been  taken 
throughout  as  an  index  of  the  blood  volume,  and  of  the  rate  of 
blood -flow  through  the  organ.  When  diuresis  is  established  some 
of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney  is,  however,  due  to 
accumulation  of  wdne.  Experimentally,  it  has  been  shown  that  sm 
increased  kidney  volume  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  increased  flow  of 
urine  on  the  other,  may  take  place  without  an  increased  blood-flow 
through  the  kidneys.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  always  an  increased 
kidney  volume  with  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  It  is  considerations 
of  this  kind  that  weaken  the  '*  filtration  hypothesis." 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  flow  of  urine  produced  by  saline 
diuretics  (including  sodium  sulphate)  is  essentially  a  glomerular 
flow,  we  would  point  out  that  there  are  difficulties  in  finding  a 
ready  explanation  of  a  sodium  sulphate  diuresis  as  the  result  of 
purely  vascular  changes: 

(1)  This  salt  is  much  more  rapidly  eliminated  than  others. 

(2)  It  causes  hydremic  plethora;  by  this  means  it  increases 
the  water  in,  and  so  the  total  volume  of,  the  blood ;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, appreciably  increase  the  arterial  pressure ;  and  if  we  may  accept 
the  analogy  of  the  intestinal  and  liver  capillaries  to  the  glomerular 
and  tubular  capillaries  of  the  kidney  respectively,  hydrsemic  plethora, 
though  it  woiild  markedly  increase  the  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
surrounding  the  tubules,  would  not  cause  greatly  increased  exudation 
from  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli. 

(3)  Sodium  sulphate  diuresis  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
oxygen  used  by  the  kidney,  even  when  the  urine  is  very  diluta 

(4)  It  has  also  been  shown  that  if  the  pressure  of  urine  in 
the  ureter  is  artificially  raised,  by  partial  blocking,  injection  o£ 
the  salt  causes  an  increase  of  the  output  of  sodium  sulphate,  and 
frequently  of  the  total  output  of  urine.  This  experiment  also  shows 
that  reabsorption  does  not  occur. 

The  recent  work  of  Barcroft  and  Straub  suggests  that  sodium 
sulphate  does  not  act  on  the  glomerulus,  but  is  secreted  through  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules ;  for  in  a  diuresis  caused  by  this  salt  the 
kidney  does  an  amount  of  work  (measured  by  the  oxygen  consumed) 
which  they  regard  as  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  trifling  quantity 
of  protoplasm  that  forms  the  glomerular  epithelium.  In  strong 
contrast  to  sodium  sulphate  as  a  diuretic  is  Singer's  solution.  This 
fluid,  isotonic  with  blood  in  the  matter  of  salts,  produces  a  copious 
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diuresis  which  is  unlike  that  evoked  by  sodium  sulphate,  for  (1) 
it  approximates  the  plasma  in  its  crystalline  constituents,  and  (2) 
no  extra  oxygen  is  used  up  by  the  kidney,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  is  no  extra  activity  on  the  part  of  the  renal  cells ; 
(3)  the  diuresis  is  not  abolished  by  drugs,  which  tend  to  poison  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  simplest 
forms  of  diuresis,  those  brought  about  by  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
physical  conditions  without  the  introduction  of  some  specific 
chemical  stimulus,  cause  an  increased  flow  from  the  glomerulus; 
bodies,  however,  which  may  be  regraded  as  specific  stimuli  whether 
nitrogenous  or  not,  act  upon  the  tubules,  causing  a  definite  secretion 
which  resembles  the  plasma  but  little  in  its  constitution. 

This  contribution  to  the  problem  is  thus  in  favour  of  the 
filtration  hypothesis  so  far  as  certain  constituents  of  the  urine  under 
the  influence  of  certain  diuretics  are  concerned.  But,  as  I  have 
before  indicated,  the  conclusions  have  not  been  absolutely  accepted 
by  other  workers,  and  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  open. 

Diuretics. — ^We  have  gone  very  fully  into  the  functions  of  the 
kidney,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  drugs  must  be  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  these  functions.  Such  drugs  are  called 
diuretics.  They  act  in  mfferent  ways,  some  locally  on  the  kidney, 
such  as  cafifeine,  and  some  of  the  saline  diuretics ;  others,  such  as 
digitalis,  act  upon  the  general  blood-pressure.  It  is  important,  in 
prescribing  these  drugs,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
greatest  benefit  may  attend  their  action,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  them  (the  digitalis  group  excepted)  can  be  regarded  as  doing 
their  work  without  throwing  a  greater  or  less  strain  upon  some 
portion  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

The  Work  done  by  the  Kidney. 

We  can  estimate  the  energy  transformed  by  the  kidney  in  more 
than  one  way.  The  urine  is  much  more  concentrateil,  as  regards 
crystalline  constituents,  than  the  plasma  from  which  it  was  produced. 
Thus,  urine  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  urea  on  an  average,  plasma 
0*03  per  cent.,  and  the  same  is  true  in  different  degrees  for  other  sub- 
stances. It  follows  that  if  urine  were  placed  inside  an  osmometer  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  plasma  outside,  water  would  be  sucked  into 
the  osmometer  until  a  colimm  of  fluid  of  great  height  had  been 
established  and  much  work  had  been  performed  in  raising  it.  In  a 
specific  instance,  the  blood-plasma  had  an  osmotic  pressure  equivalent 
to  a  0*92  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  urine  to  a  4  per  cent,  solution,  of 
sodium  ohlorida  From  these  data,  and  from  the  amount  of  urine 
secreted,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  kidney.    In  other  words,  the  energy  used  by  the  kidney  in 
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secreting  the  urine  cannot  be  less  than  what  is  given  by  this  purely 
physical  consideration. 

The  maximum  energy  used  up  by  the  kidney  may  be  calculated 
in  quite  another  way.  Estimations  have  been  made  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  used  by  the  kidney  in  secreting  urines  of  known  concen- 
tration ;  this  oxygen  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
kidney  material  used  up.  If  the  amount  of  metabolism  be  thus 
determined,  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount  of  energy  used  up  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  this  amount 
of  kidney  material 

The  kidney  cannot  be  doing  more  work  than  its  metabolism  accounts  for.  If 
we  suppose  the  kidney  living  on  protein  (and  the  figures  would  not  differ  greatly  if 
we  supposed  it  to  be  living  on  carbohydrate),  we  may  start  with  the  following 
constants :  1  c.c.  of  oxygen  oxidises  1  milligramme  of  protein,  and  forms  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc.  In  doing  so,  it  gives  out  4  heat-units  or  calories  (see 
Chapter  XL.),  and  this  is  equivalent  to  170,000  gramme-centimetres  of  work.  In  a 
typical  experiment  during  diuresis,  the  kidney  used  4  c.c  of  oxygen  per  minute; 
this  was,  therefore,  equivalent  to  680,000  gramme-centimetres  of  work,  and  the 
energy  transformed  from  potential  to  kinetic  energy  by  the  kidney  cannot  have 
been  less  than  this.  Let  us  consider  what  evidence  there  is  of  mechanical  work 
which  the  organ  does  as  an  offset  against  this;  one  way  in  which  the  work 
manifests  itseif  is  in  the  concentration  of  the  urine ;  this  fluid  is  many  times  more 
concentrated  than  the  blood-plasma.  The  degree  of  concentration  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  a  knowledge  of  the  freezing-points  of  the  blood  and  urine ;  the  greater 
the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  a  crystalline  substance,  the  lower  is  its  mczing- 
point  (see  p.  828).  In  this  way,  it  was  calculated  that  14,700  gramme-centimetres  of 
work  was  done  in  the  case  just  referred  to.  If  the  calculation  is  made  for  each 
salt  separately,  a  higher  figure  than  this  would,  however,  be  obtained ;  but  even 
then,  much  of  the  energy  ofthe  kidney  is  left  unaccounted  for ;  and  in  all  probability 
the  transference  even  of  water  at  a  rapid  rate  through  protoplasm  is  a  process 
involving  the  active  metabolism  of  cells. 

ESxtlrpation  of  the  Kidneys. 

ExtirpcUion  of  one  kidney  for  stone,  etc.,  is  a  common  operation. 
It  is  not  followed  by  any  imtoward  result.  The  remaining  kidney 
enlarges  and  does  the  work  previously  shared  between  the  two. 

Extirpation  of  both  kidneys  is  fatal ;  the  urea,  etc.,  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days;  ursemic  convulsions 
do  not  usually  occur  in  such  experiments. 

Ligature  of  both  renal  arteries  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  leads  to  the  same  result.  If  the 
ligature  is  released  the  kidney  after  a  time  again  sets  to  work,  but  the 
urine  secreted  at  first  is  albuminous,  owing  to  the  epithelium  having 
been  impaired  by  being  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  blood  supply. 

The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
already  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
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kidney.  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder, 
into  which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been  watched  in  cases 
of  ectopia  vesicct,  i.e.  of  such  fissures  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as 
expose  to  view  its  hinder  wall  together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureter& 
The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder  at  any  r^ular  rate,  nor  is  there 
a  synchronism  in  its  movement  through  the  two  ureters.  During  fast- 
ing, two'or  three  drops  enter  the  bladder  every  minute ;  each  drop  as 
it  enters  first  raises  up  the  little  papilla  through  which  the  ureter 
opens,  and  then  passes  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once  again 
closes  like  a  sphincter.  Its  flow  is  aided  by  the  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  ureters,  and  is  increased  in  deep  inspira- 
tion, or  by  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal  The  urine  is  prevented  from 
regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by  the  mode  in  which  these  pass 
thorough  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  namely,  by  their  lying  for  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  before  they  turn  rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  open  through 
the  latter  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

The  TTiATinnim  pressure  in  the  ureter  as  measured  by  a  man- 
ometer is  always  at  least  30  to  40  mm.  of  mercury  less  than  the 
arterial  blood-pressure,  and  is  probably  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the 
glomerular  capillaries.  There  is  therefore  no  great  secretory  pressure 
analogous  to  what  one  finds  in  the  salivary  glands  (p.  498),  and  this 
is  a  point  in  favour  of  Brodie's  "  propulsion  hypothesis  "  (p.  668). 

Mioturitlon. 

The  desire  to  void  the  urine  arises  from  a  sense  of  fullness  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  increase  of  pressure  in  this  viscus,  which  results 
from  its  distension,  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
causation  of  the  refiex.  Mosso  states  that  in  the  dog's  bladder  a 
pressure  of  20  cms.  of  water  sets  the  reflex  in  action. 

The  afierent  impulse  so  produced  finds  its  way  to  the  sacral 
region  of  the  cord  chiefiy  through  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves, 
and  stimulates  the  so-called  vesical  centre,  which  is  situated  in  the 
grey  matter  there ;  the  reflex  takes  place  perfectly  well  in  an  animal 
whose  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  across  as  low  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumbar  region.  It  has  therefore  been  proved  that  the  reflex  centre 
must  be  situated  below  this  point.  In  such  animals  there  is  no 
consciousness  of  the  afferent  impulse,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
human  subject  with  corresponding  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Such  animals  or  men  have  also  no  voluntary  control  over  the  act;  it 
occurs  in  them  purely  reflexly. 

The  efferent  nerves  to  the  bladder  fall  into  two  sets:— (1)  The 
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nervm  erigens ;  this  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
Stimulation  of  this  nerve  causes  contraction  of  the  bladder,  and 
relaxation  of  its  sphincter,  the  two  necessary  acts  by  which  the 
urine  is  expelled.  (2)  The  hypogastric  nerves;  pre-ganglionic  fibres 
leave  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  r^on,  pass  thence  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  ganglion,  from  the  cells  of  which  the  post-ganglionic  fibres 
ultimately  reach  the  bladder  by  the  hypogastric  nerves.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  r^rdmg  the  action  of  these 
nerves,  but  in  most  animals  they  cause  constriction  of  the  sphincter, 
and  in  some  cases  relaxation  of  the  bladder  walls  also.  The  hypo- 
gastric nerves  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  functional  anta- 
gonists of  the  nervi  erigentes.  In  many  animals  the  bladder 
constantly  exhibits  rhythmic  contractions. 

In  theory,  therefore,  micturition  is  a  reflex  action ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  a  volimtary  act,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  abdomen  press 
upon  the  bladder  and  assist  its  emptying.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  of 
cord  injury  or  disease  already  alluded  to  that  the  voluntary  factor  is 
absent 

The  simplest  view  to  take  of  voluntary  micturition  is  the  follow- 
ing:— ^The  will  causes  the  abdominal  muscles  to  contract,  and  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  bladder  so  produced  is  the  signal  for  the 
reflex  to  occur.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  mere  thought  of 
micturition  may  influence  the  sacral  vesical  centre,  and  heighten  its 
sensitiveness.  This  certainly  is  the  case  in  the  neighbouring 
centre  for  tl^  erection  of  the  penis;  erection  can  be  evoked  as  a 
reflex  act,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  it  also  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  the  emotions. 

If  urine  is  voided  too  frequently,  the  cause  may  be  (1)  peripheral, 
as  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  here  the  organ  is  unduly  sensitive 
to  the  pressure  of  fluid;  and  (2)  central,  as  in  cases  of  fear  and 
excitement ;  here  the  sensibility  of  the  vesical  centre  is  heightened. 
In  children  where  control  of  the  vesical  centre  is  often  not  fully 
established  while  they  are  young,  frequent  and  involuntary  micturi- 
tion may  occur. 

Deficiency  of  power  to  expel  the  urine  may  be  due  to  actual 
obstruction,  from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  a  stricture  in  the  urethra. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  bladder,  as  in  cases  where 
the  organ  is  much  distended  and  its  musculature  attenuated;  this 
condition  is  often  secondary  to  obstruction  produced  by  stricture,  or 
other  causes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  UBIKE 

Quantity. — ^A  man  of  average  weight  and  height  passes  from  1400 
to  1600  CO.,  or  about  60  Quid  oz.  dailj.  This  contains  about  50 
grammes  (1^  oz.)  of  solids. 

Oolour. — ^This  is  some  shade  of  yellow  which  varies  considerably 
with  the  concentration  of  the  urine.  It  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  pig- 
ments; of  these  the  most  abundant  is  a  yellow  one,  originally 
named  v/rochrome  by  Thudichum,  whose  investigations  have  in  the 
main  been  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  the  recent  work  of 
Dombrowski.  It  shows  no  absorption  bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce 
with  zinc  salts  as  urobilin  does.  It  yields  a  pyrrol  derivative 
which  is  not  h8emopyrr3l,  and  so  urochrome  is  probably  not  related 
to  urobilin.  It  contains  11*1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  5  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  most  of  which  is  easily  split  off  as  sulphide  by  cold 
alkalL    It  is  probably  derived  from  protein. 

Urobilin,  which  is  normally  present  in  small  quantities  only, 
has  a  reddish  tint,  and  like  bile  pigment  is  an  iron-free  substance. 
It  has  an  absorption  band  near  the  F  line.  The  bile  pigment  in 
the  intestines  is  converted  into  stercobilin,  most  of  which  leaves  the 
body  with  the  faeces ;  some,  however,  is  reabsorbed  and  is  excreted 
into  the  urine,  and  is  then  called  urobilin  (see  p.  631).  A  chromogen 
or  mother-substance  called  urobilinogen,  which  by  oxidation — for 
instance,  standing  exposed  to  the  air — is  converted  into  the  pigment 
proper,  is  more  abundant  than  urobilin  itself.  In  certain  diseased 
conditions  the  amount  of  urobilin  is  considerably  increased. 

Vroerythrin,  the  colouring  matter  of  pink  urate  sediments, 
appear  to  be  a  small  but  constant  constituent  of  urine,  but  its 
origin  is  unknown.  Normal  urine  contains  also  a  trace  of  hasmato^ 
porphyrin,  and  the  amount  is  increased  in  certain  diseased  states. 

Reaotlon. — The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid ;  this  is  not  due 
to  free  acid,  but  to  acid  salts,  of  which  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the 
most  important.  The  uric  and  hippuric  acids  of  the  urine  are 
combined  as  urates  and  hippurates  respectively.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  urine  becomes  less  acid  and  even  alkaline;  the 
most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : — 

1.  During  digestion.    Here  there  is  a  formation  of  free  acid  in 
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the  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  liberation  of  bases  in  the  blood, 
which,  passing  into  the  urine,  diminish  its  acidity,  or  even  render  it 
alkaline.  This  is  called  the  alkaline  tide  ;  the  opposite  condition,  the 
acid  tide,  occurs  after  a  fast — for  instance,  before  breakfast. 

2.  In  herbivorous  animals  and  vegetarians.  The  food  here  con- 
tains excess  of  alkaline  salts  of  acids  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  etc. 
These  acids  are  oxidised  into  carbonates,  which,  passing  into  the  urine, 
give  it  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Specific  Gravity. — This  should  be  taken  in  a  sample  of  the 
twenty-four  hours'  urine  with  a  urinometer. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  under  normal  conditions  from  1015  to  1025.  A  specific 
gravity  below  1010  should  excite  suspicion  of  hydruria;  one  over 
1030,  of  a  febrile  condition,  or  of  diabetes,  a  disease  in  which  it  may 
rise  to  1050.  The  specific  gravity  has,  however,  been  known  to  sink 
as  low  as  1002  (after  large  potations,  urina  pottts),  or  to  rise  as  high 
as  1035  (after  great  sweating)  in  perfectly  healthy  persona 

Oomposition. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  average  amoimts  of 
the  urinary  constituents  passed  by  a  man  taking  an  ordinary  diet 
containing  about  100  grammes  of  protein  in  the  twenty-four  hours : — 

Total  quantity  of  urine 1500*00  grammes. 

Water 1440-00 

SoUds 60*00 

Urea 85*00 

Uric  acid 0-75 

Sodium  chloride 16*5 

Phosphoric  acid 3*5 

Sulphuric  acid 2*0 

Anunonia 0*65 

Creatinine 0*9 

Chlorine 11*0 

Potassium 2*5 

Sodium 5*5 

Calcium 0*26 

Magnesium 0*21 

The  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  urine  are  water,  urea,  and 
sodium  chloride.  In  the  foregoing  table  one  must  not  be  misled  by 
seeing  the  names  of  the  acids  and  metals  separated.  The  acids  and 
the  bases  are  combined  to  form  salts,  such  as  urates,  chlorides, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  etc. 

Urea. 

Urea,  or  Carbamide,  CO(Nn2)2,  is  isomeric  (that  is,  has  the  same 
empirical,  but  not  the  same  structural  formula)  with  ammonium 
cyanate  (NH4)CN0,  from  which  it  was  first  prepared  synthetically 
by  Wohler  in  1828.  Since  then  it  has  been  prepared  synthetically 
in  other  ways.    Wohler's  observation  derives  interest  from  the  fact 
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that  this  was  the  first  organic  substance  which  was  prepared  syutheti- 
eallvby  chemists.* 

When  crystallised  out  from  the  urine  it  is  found  to  be  readily 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol :  it  has  a  saltish  taste,  and  is  neutral 
to   litmus    paper.     The  form  of    its 
crystals  is  shown  in  fig.  378. 

Whan  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  urea  (CONgH^.HNOO  is 
formed ;  this  crystallises  in  octabedra, 
lozenge-shaped  tablets  or  hext^ns  (fig. 
379),  When  treated  with  ozaMc  acid, 
flat  or  prismatic  crystals  of  urea  oxa- 
late (CONjH,.HgOjOj + H,0)  are  formed 
(fig.  380). 

These  crystals  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained by  adding  excess  of  the  respectire 
Fia,aTa.-oi7it>UatiiT«.  scids  to  urine  which  has  been  concen- 

trated to  a  third  or  a  quari^r  of  its  bulk. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  oi^nised  ferment,  the  micrococcus 
urete,  which  grows  readily  in  stale  urine,  urea  takes  up  water, 
and  is    converted  into  ammonium    carbonate    [CON2H^+2n20  = 
(NH,)2C0  J.    Hence  the  ammoniacal  odour  of  putrid  urina 

By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  urea  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and   nitrc^n,   CONgH4  +  2HNOj  =  COj-«-3HjO  +  2Nj.       The 


evolution  of  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  urea. 

Hypobromite  of  soda  decomposes  urea  in  the  following  way  : — 
CONijH,   +    3NaBrO   =    COj   +   Nj   +    2HjO    +   3NaBr. 

lUcw.l  (SodiDm  (CuboDlc  JNItragMi.l     lW*tsr.]  [Hodiam 

hypobnnnlta.]         jutld.]  bran  Ida.] 

This  reaction  is  important,  for  on  it  one  of  the  readiest  methods 
for  estimating  urea  depends.    There  have  been  various  pieces  of 

that  the  Engliih  chemist  Hetuy  Hennell  prepAred 
ittaneotulr  with  Wdhkr'g  synthesis  of  umu  The 
e  of  organic  cheraiftry  must,  therefore,  be  shared 
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apparatus  iaventod  for  readering  the  analysis  easyj  but  the  one 
describe'l  below  is  the  beat.    If  the  experiment  is  performed  as 
directed,  nitrogeri  is  the  only  gas  that  comes  o£r,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  absorbed  by  excess  of  soda.    The  amount 
of  nitrc^n  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  urea. 


(D),  and  aw  be  raised  and  lowered  at  wflL  Measure 
25  cc.  of  alkaline  scdution  of  sodinni  hypobiomite 
(made  bj  mtzlDg  2  cc.  of  bromine  with  2S  cc.  of  a  40 

KcenL  solutloD  of  caustic  soda)  Into  the  bottle  A. 
Bsore  G  c.C  of  urine  into  a  small  tube  (B),  and  lower 
it  careftiUr.  so  that  no  urine  spills.  Into  the  bottle. 
Close  the  bottle  securely  with  a  stopper  perforated  by 
a  glass  tube ;  this  glass  tube  (tlie  bulb  blown  on  this 
tube  prevents  froth  from  passing  into  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus)  is  connected  to  the  measuring  tube  by  india- 
rubber  tubing  and  a  T-pi^c  The  third  limb  of  the 
X-piece  is  closed  by  a  pfece  of  india-rubber  tubing  and 
■  pinch-cock,  seen  at  the  top  of  the  figure.    Open  the 

ecb-cock  and  lower  the  messuriog  tube  until  the  sur- 
:  of  the  water  with  which  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled 
is  at  the  aero  point  of  the  graduatiou.  Cloae  the  pinch- 
cock,  and  raise  the  measuring  tube  to  ascertain  if  the 
apparatn*  is  air-tight  Then  lower  it  again.  Tilt  the 
bottle  A  BO  as  to  upset  the  urine,  and  shake  well  for  a 
mlDute  or  so.  During  this  time  there  is  an  evolution 
of  gas.  Then  immerse  the  bottle  in  a  lai^  beaker  con- 
taining water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the 
cylioder.  After  two  or  three  minutes  raise  the  measur- 
ing tube  until  the  surfaces  of  the  water  inside  and  out- 
aide  It  are  at  the  same  level  Read  ofF  the  amount  of 
BBS  (nitrogen)  evolved.  S5'4  cc.  of  nitrogen  are  yielded 
by  0"!  gramme  of  urea.  Prom  this  the  quantity  of  urea 
Id  the  5  cc  of  urine  and  the  percentage  of  urea  can  be 
calculated.  If  the  total  urea  passed  in  the  twen^-four 
hours  is  to  be  ascertained,  the  twenty-four  hours  urine 
must  be  careftilly  measured  and   thoroughly  mixed. 

A  sample  is  taken  from  the  total  for  analysis ;  and  l^-  m.— Dapr«'>  Urw 

then,  by  a  rimple  sam  in  proportion,  the  total  amount  Appmtna. 

of  urea  Is  ascertained. 

A  more  accurate  determination  can  be  made  by  the  method  introduced  by 
Homer  and  Sjoquiit.  The  following  reagents,  etc.  are  wanted  i— ^i.)  A  saturated 
solution  of  b^um  chloride  containing  G  percent  of  barium  hydrate  ;(ii.)  A  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  proportion  2 : 1 ;  (iii.)The  apparatus,  etc.,  necessary  for 
carrying  out  Kjeldahl's  meuioa  of  estimating  nitrogen.  5  cc  of  urine  are  mixed 
with  S  cc  of  the  barium  mUture,  and  100  cc  of  the  ether-alcohol  mixture.  By 
this  means  all  nitrogenous  substances  except  urea  are  precipitated.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  this  isflltered  oS,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  SOc.c.  of  the  ether- 
alcohol  mixture  The  washings  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  a  little  magnesia  is 
added  to  drive  off  ammonia.  The  fluid  is  then  evaporated  down  at  GS"  C  until  its 
volume  is  about  10  cc  and  the  nitrogen  In  this  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's  method, 
lie  nitrogen  found  is  multiplied  by  2*143,  and  the  result  Is  the  amount  of  the 
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in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  add.    The  ammonia  is  estimated  by  distilling  it 
into  standard  acid  and  subsequent  titration. 

Kjeldahl*8  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  consists  in  boiling  the  material  under 
investigation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitrosen  present  is  by  this  means 
converted  into  ammonia.  Excess  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  ammonia  distiUed 
over  into  a  Imown  volume  of  standard  acid.  The  amount  of  diminution  of  acidity 
in  the  standard  enables  one  to  calculate  the  amount  of  ammonia,  and  thence  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  This  is  the  best  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  unne. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  variable,  the  chief  cause  of  variation 
being  the  amount  of  protein  food  ingested.  In  a  man  in  a  state  of 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  taking  daily  100  to  120  grammes  of  protein  in 
his  food,  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  daily  is  about  33  to  35  grammes 
(500  grains).  The  percentage  in  human  urine  would  then  be  2  per 
cent;  but  this  also  varies,  because  the  concentration  of  the  urine 
varies  considerably  in  health.  In  dogs  it  may  be  10  per  cent. 
The  excretion  of  urea  is  usually  at  a  maTcimum  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  especially  after  a  meal  rich  in  proteins.  If,  therefore,  people 
adopt  the  Chittenden  diet,  which  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of 
protein  which  is  present  in  the  more  usual  Yoit  dietary,  their  urine 
will  naturally  show  a  nitrogenous  output  of  half  of  that  which  is  now 
regarded  as  normal  In  those  who  adopt  such  a  reduced  diet,  Folin 
has  shown  that  the  decrease  in  urinary  nitrogen  falls  mainly  on  the 
urea  fraction,  and  in  some  cases  the  urea  excreted  accounted  for  only 
66  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  other  nitrogenous  katabolites 
of  the  urine  alter  comparatively  little  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  creatinine  in  particular  remains  remarkably  constant  in  amount. 

In  our  study  of  protein  absorption  (p.  542),  we  have  already 
indicated  that  the  amino-acid  fragments  of  the  food-protein  are 
utilised  in  two  way&  A  small  part  is  used  by  the  tissue  cells  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  protein  which  has  undergone  katabolism. 
In  time  this  will  in  turn  be  katabolised,  and  the  waste  products 
discharged  as  ammonia,  creatinine,  and  a  certain  amount  of  urea. 
This  form  of  metabolism  may  be  termed  tissvs  or  endogenous 
metabolism,  and  its  amount  is  constant  and  independent  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  food.  The  other  and  larger  part  of  the  cleavage  pro- 
ducts of  the  food  protein  are  not  made  use  of  thus,  but  are  rapidly 
converted  into  urea  by  the  liver,  and  discharged  by  the  kidney. 
This  part  of  metabolism  may  be  termed  exogenous ;  it  is  variable  in 
amount,  and  depends  on  the  quantity  of  ingested  protein. 

That  the  liver  is  the  organ  where  urea  is  made  is  shown  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  After  removal  of  the  liver  in  such  animals  as  frogs,  urea 
formation  almost  ceases,  and  ammonia  is  found  in  the  urine  instead. 

2.  In  mammals,  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  such  a  severe 
operation  that  the  animsds  do  not  live.    But  the  liver  of  mammals 
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can  be  very  largely  thrown  out  of  gear  by  connecting  the  portal  vein 
directly  to  the  inferiOT  vena  cava  (Eck's  fistula).  This  experiment 
has  been  done  successfully  in  dogs ;  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine 
is  lessened,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia. 

3.  When  degenerative  changes  occur  in  the  liver,  as  in  cirrJums 
of  that  organ,  the  urea  formed  is  much  lessened,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  ammonia.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  urea  is  almost  absent  in 
the  urine,  and,  again,  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  ammonia. 
In  this  disease  amino-acids  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also 
found  in  the  urine;  they  originate  in  the  intestine,  and,  escaping 
further  decomposition  in  the  degenerated  liver,  pass  as  such  into  the 
urine. 

That  the  amino-acids  are  the  substances  from  which  the  liver 
forms  urea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  such  amino-acids  as  glycine, 
leucine,  arginine,  etc.,  are  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  injected 
into  the  blood-stream,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  correspondingly  raised. 

The  transformation  of  arginine  into  urea  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  more  accurate  information  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  amino- 
acids,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change,  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  test-tube,  is  also  accomplished  in  the  organism.  If  the 
account  of  arginine  given  on  p.  417  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  urea  radical  and  a  substance  called  ornithine.  On 
hydrolysis  we  therefore  get  urea  and  ornithine  (diamino-valeric 
acid),  and  this  in  the  body  is  accomplished  by  a  special  enzyme 
called  arginase  (Kossel  and  Dakin),  which  is  more  abundant  in  the 
liver  than  in  any  other  tissue.  The  actual  yield  of  urea  is,  however, 
greater  than  one  would  anticipate,  and  so  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  ornithine  in  its  turn  is  broken  up  and  urea  is  the  result.  If  we 
glance  at  the  formula  of  ornithine,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  certain 
other  amino-acids  which  are  also  undoubted  urea  forerunners,  we 
have  the  following : — 

Glycine     .        .        .        .        .    CsHgNOo 

Leucine CeHjsNO^ 

Ornithine CjHijNaOa 

In  all  cases,  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
nitrogen.  In  urea  (CONgH^)  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  amino- 
acids  must  therefore  be  split  into  simpler  compounds  which  imite 
with  one  another  to  form  urea.  Urea  formation  is  thus,  in  part, 
synthetic.  These  simpler  compounds  are  ammonium  salts.  Schroder's 
work,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators,  proves 
-that  ammonium  carbonate  is  one  of  the  urea  precursors,  if  not  the 
principal  one.  The  equation  which  represents  the  reaction  is  as 
follows : — 

(NHJgCOg  =   C0N,H4   +   2H2O. 

[Ammonium  [Urea.] 

carbonate.] 
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Schr5der's  principal  experiment  was  this:  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
ammonium  carbonate  was  injected  into  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein ; 
the  blood  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein  was  found  to  contain 
urea  in  abundance.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  same  experi- 
ment is  performed  with  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  so  that 
Schroder's  experiments  also  prove  the  great  importance  of  the  liver 
in  urea  formation.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Nencki  with 
ammonium  carbamata 

The  importance  of  ammonia  is  accentuated  when  we  remember 
that  anmionia  is  one  of  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and 
probably  also  of  endogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  ammonia, 
whether  it  is  formed  directly  or  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
amino-acid,  will  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  to  form 
ammonium  carbonate  or  carbamate,  and  the  following  structural 
formulae  exhibit  the  close  relationship  between  these  substances  and 
urea.  The  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  ammonium  carbonate 
produces  ammonium  carbamate;  the  loss  of  a  second  molecule  of 
.water  produces  urea — 

/O.NH,  /NHj  /NH, 

O  =  Cs^o.NH^  "  =  C\o.NH4  "  =    \NHj 

[Ammonium  carbonate.]  [Ammonium  carbamate.]  [Urea  or  carbamide.) 

Urea  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  muscles,  and  its  place  there 
is  taken  by  the  substance  called  creatine.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  creatine  is  a  precursor  of  urea  in  the  body.  The  fact  that 
muscular  work  does  not  appreciably  increase  protein  katabolism  is 
intelligible,  when,  in  light  of  recently  acquired  knowledge,  we  realise 
that  protein  katabolism,  in  so  far  as  its  nitrogen  is  concerned,  is 
independent  of  the  oxidations  which  give  rise  to  heat,  or  to  the 
energy  which  is  converted  into  work. 

Uramia, — The  older  authors  considered  that  urea  was  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
rust  as  they  also  erroneously  thought  that  carbonic  add  was  formed  in  the  hings. 
Provost  and  Dumas  were  the  first  to  show  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys  the  formation  of  urea  goes  on,  and  that  it  accumulates  in  tne  blood  and 
tissues.  Similarly,  in  those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  kidneys  cease  work,  urea 
is  still  formed  and  accumulates.  This  condition  is  called  wranda^  and  unless  the 
products  of  nitrogenous  breakdown  are  discharged  from  the  body  the  patient  dies 
4n  a  condition  of  coma  preceded  by  couTulsions. 

This  term  was  origmally  appUed  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  is  urea  or 
some  antecedent  of  urea  which  acts  as  the  poison.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poison  is  not  any  constituent  of  normal  urine ;  if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are 
extirpated,  the  animal  dies  in  a  few  days,  but  there  are  no  uremic  convulsions. 
In  man,  also,  if  the  kidneys  are  healthy,  or  approximately  so,  and  suppression  of 
urine  occurs  from  the  simultaneous  blocking  of  both  renal  arteries  by  dot,  or  of  both 
ureters  by  stones,  again  ursemia  does  not  foUow,  On  the  other  hand,  ursnnia  may 
occur  eren  while  a  patient  with  diseased  kidnevs  is  passing  a  considerable  amount 
of  urine.  What  the  poison  is  that  is  responsible  for  the  convulsions  and  coma,  is 
unknown.  It  is  doubtless  some  abnormal  katabolic  product,  but  whether  this  is 
produced  by  the  diseased  kidney  cells,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  is  also 
unknown. 
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Ammonia. 

A  small  quantity  of  ammonia  always  slips  through  into  the  urine, 
because  a  portion  of  the  ammonia-containing  blood  passes  through  the 
kidney  before  reaching  the  organs  that  are  capable  of  converting  it  into 
urea.  In  man  the  daily  amount  of  ammonia  excreted  varies  between 
0*3  and  1*2  grammes ;  the  average  is  0*7  gramme.  The  ingestion  of 
ammonium  carbonate  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine,  but  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  into  which  substance  the 
ammonium  carbonate  is  easily  converted.  But  if  a  more  stable  salt, 
such  as  ammonium  chloride,  is  given,  it  appears  as  such  in  the  urina 

Under  normal  circumstaaces  the  amount  of  ammonia  depends  on 
the  adjustment  between  the  production  of  acid  substances  in  met- 
abolism and  the  supply  of  bases  in  the  food.  Ammonia  formation  is 
the  physiological  remedy  for  deficiency  of  bases. 

When  the  production  of  acids  is  excessive  (as  in  diabetes),  or 
when  mineral  acids  are  given  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the 
blood-stream,  the  result  is  an  increase  of  the  physiological  remedy, 
and  excess  of  ammonia  passes  over  into  the  urine.  Under  normal 
circumstances  ammonia  is  kept  at  a  minimum,  being  finally  converted 
into  the  less  toxic  substance  urea,  which  the  kidneys  easily  excrete. 
The  defence  of  the  organism  against  acids  which  are  very  toxic,  is  an 
increase  of  ammonia  formation,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  less  of 
the  ammonia  formed  is  converted  into  urea. 

Under  the  opposite  conditions,  namely,  excess  of  alkali,  either  in 
food  or  given  as  such,  the  ammonia  disappears  from '  the  urine,  all 
being  converted  into  urea.  Hence  the  diminution  of  ammonia  in  the 
urine  of  man  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  its  absence  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  if  ammonium  chloride  is  given  to  a 
herbivorous  animal  such  as  a  rabbit,  the  urinary  ammonia  is  but  little 
increased.  It  reacts  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the  tissues,  forming 
ammonium  carbonate  (which  is  excreted  as  urea)  and  sodium  chloride. 
Herbivora  also  suffer  much  more  from,  and  are  more  easily  killed  bv, 
acids  than  camivora,  their  organisation  not  permitting  a  ready  supply 
of  ammonia  to  neutralise  excess  of  acids. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine. 

Creatine  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  muscle;  its  chemical 
structure  is  very  like  that  of  arginine;  it  contains  a  urea  radical, 
and  by  boiling  it  with  baryta  it  splits  into  urea  and  sarcosine 
(methyl'glycine),  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

aH^^NgOg  +   HoO   =   CON2H4  +  C3H7NO2. 

[Creatine.]  [Water.]  [Urea.]  [Sarcosine.] 

The  same  decomposition  is  shown  graphically  on  p.  417. 
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Creatine  is  absent  from  normal  urine,  but  it  is  present  in  the 
urine  during  starvation,  in  acute  fevers,  in  women  during  involution 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  certain  other  conditions  in  which  there  is  rapid 
loss  of  muscidar  material 

Its  normal  fate  in  the  body  is  imknown ;  it  may  be  converted 
into  urea  as  in  the  foregoing  equation,  but  injection  of  creatine  into 
the  blood-stream  does  not  cause  any  increase  in  urea  formation ;  the 
creatine  injected  is  almost  wholly  excreted  unchanged. 

It  also  is  not  converted  into  creatinine,  although  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  this  conversion  does  occur.  The  transforma- 
tion of  creatine  into  creatinine  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 

CH^NjO,   -   H«0  =   aH.NjO. 

[OrMtine.]  [Water.]  [Creatinine.] 

Becent  researches  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  the  urinary  creatinine  originates  from  the  muscular  creatine. 
If  creatine  (an  innocuous  neutral  substance)  were  converted  by  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  muscles  into  creatinine  (a  stronglv  basic 
substance),  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  the  body. 

Creatinine  is  present  in  the  urine ;  it  is,  in  fact,  next  to  urea  the 
most  abundant  nitrogenous  substance  found  there.  Amid  all  the 
inconstancies  of  urinary  composition,  it  appears  to  be  the  substance 
most  constant  in  amount,  diet  and  exercise  having  no  effect  on  it. 
Folin's  view,  that  its  amoimt  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  of 
endogenous  nitrogenous  metabolism,  has  steadily  gained  ground,  and 
the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  the  liver  and  not  the 
muscles  is  the  seat  of  its  formation.  Some  observers  have  supposed 
that  certain  tissue  enzymes,  termed  creatase  and  creatinase,  are  agents 
in  its  formation  and  destruction ;  others  have  failed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  these  enzymes  in  the  liver.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  without  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  minor  details,  the  following  view  of  Mellanby  may  be  taken 
as  a  working  hypothesis  of  the  metabolic  history  of  the  substances 
in  question.  Mellanby  took  as  his  starting-point  an  investigation  of 
the  contradictory  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of  creatine  and 
creatinine  in  muscle,  and  by  improved  methods  showed  that 
creatinine  is  never  present  in  muscle  at  all,  even  after  prolonged 
muscular  work.  He  then  studied  in  the  developing  bird  the  amount 
of  creatine  at  different  stages,  and  found  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  chick's  musculature  up  to  the  twelfth  day  of  incubation ;  after 
this  date  the  liver  and  the  muscular  creatine  develop  pari  passu. 
After  hatching,  the  liver  still  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
creatine  percentage  in  the  muscles  increases  also,  although  the 
development  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  occurs  very  slowly.    This 
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and  other  experiments  on  the  injection  of  creatine  and  creatinine 
into  the  blood-stream  finally  led  Mellanby  to  the  following  hypo- 
thesis : — Certain  products  of  protein  katabolism,  the  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain,  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  liver,  and  from  these  the 
liver  forms  creatinine ;  this  is  transported  to  the  muscles  and  there 
stored  as  creatine;  when  the  muscles  are  saturated  with  creatine, 
excess  of  creatinine  is  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  small 
amount  of  creatinine  excreted  in  diseases  of  the  liver  also  supports 
the  view  that  that  organ  is  responsible  for  creatinine  formation. 

These  views  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  the  usual  tests  of 
criticism  and  renewed  research;  they  certainly  appear  to  explain 
some  of  our  previous  difficulties,  though  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
muscular  creatine  is  still  unsolved. 


Urio  Acid. 

Urio  Add  (C5N4H4O3)  is,  in  mammals,  the  medium  by  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  from  the  body.  It  is, 
however,  in  birds  and  some  reptiles  the  principal  nitrogenous  con- 
stituent of  their  urine.  It  is  not  present  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
combined  with  bases  to  form  urates. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  human  urine  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  100  c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  houra  The  crystals  which  form  are 
deeply  tinged  with  urinary  pigment,  and  though  by  repeated  solution 
in  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  may  be  obtained  fairly  free  from  pigment,  pure  uric  acid  is  more 
readily  obtained  from  the  solid  urine  of  a  serpent  or  bird,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  the  acid  ammonium 
urate.  This  is  dissolved  in  soda,  and 
then  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  as  before  the  crystallisation  of 
uric  acid  from  the  solution. 

The  pure  acid  crystallises  in  colour- 
less rectangular  plates  or  prisms.  In 
striking  contrast  to  urea  it  is  a  most  in- 
soluble substance,  requiring  for  its  solu- 
tion 1900  parts  of  hot  and  15,000  parts 
of  cold  water.  The  forms  which  uric 
acid  assumes  when  precipitated  from 
human  urine,  either  by  the  addition  of      ,    .,,   ^ .     ,       ,  .     m 

,-.-.'.-  r  ..  .,  Fio.  882.— Varioas  forms  of  uric  acid 

hydrochlonc  acid  or  in  certain  patho-  crystaii. 

logical  processes,  are  very  various,  the 

most  frequent  being  the  whetstone  shape ;  there  are  also  bundles  of 
crystals  resembling  sheaves,  barrels,  and  dumb-bells  (see  fig.  382). 
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The  murexide  test  is  the  principal  test  for  uric  acid.  The  test 
has  received  the  name  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  colour 
to  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  certain  snails 
of  the  genus  Murex,  It  is  performed  as  follows :  place  a  little  uric 
acid  or  a  urate  in  a  capsule;  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  A  jellowish-red  residue  is  left.  Add  a  little 
ammonia  carefully,  and  the  residue  turns  violet;  this  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  purpurate  of  ammonia.  On  the  addition  of  potash  the 
colour  becomes  bluer. 

Another  reaction  that  uric  acid  undergoes  (though  it  is  not 
applicable  as  a  test)  is,  that  on  treatment  with  certain  oxidising 
reagents  urea  and  oxalic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it  Alloxan 
(C4H2N2O4)  or  allantoin  (C^HgN^Oj)  are  intermediate  products.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  a  similar  oxidation  occurs  in  the 
normal  metabolic  processes  of  the  body. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  thus  there  are  two  classes  of  urates — 
the  normal  urates  and  the  acid  urates.  A  normal  urate  is  one  in 
which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  a  monad 
metal  like  sodium ;  an  acid  urate  is  one  in  which  only  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  thus  replaced.    The  formulae  would  be — 

C6H4N4O8  =  uric  acid 
CfiHjNaN^Oa  =  acid  sodium  urate. 
CgHgNagN^Og  =  normal  sodium  urate. 

The  acid  sodium  urate  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pinkish  deposit 
of  urates,  which  often  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  called  the  lateritious 
deposit. 

If  uric  acid  is  represented  by  H^U,  the  normal  urates  may  be  represented  by 
M2U',  and  the  acid  urates  by  MHU.  Bence  Jones,  and  later  Sir  W.  Roberts, 
considered  that  the  urates  actuaUy  occurring  in  urine  are  what  are  termed  quadri- 
urates  MHU.HgU.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  compounds  do  not  really  exist ; 
they  are  merely  mixtures  of  add  urate,  MHU,  and  free  uric  add,  H^U. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  an  adult  varies  from  7  to 
10  grains  (0*5  to  0*75  gramme)  daily. 

The  beet  method  for  detenniimig  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
tho  urine  is  that  !of  Hopkins.  Ammonium  chloride  (or  sulphate) 
in  crystals  is  added  to  the  urine  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  This 
saturation  completely  precipitates  all  the  uric  acid  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  urate.  After  standing  for  two  hours  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  saturated  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt,  and  then  dissolved  in  weak  alkali  From  this  solution  the  uric 
acid  is  precipitated  by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid  The 
precipitate  of  uric  acid  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed;  or  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  and  titrated  with  standard  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate,  until  a  diffused  pink  flush  appears  throughout  the  solution. 
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Oti0n  of  Urio  Aoid. — Uric  acid  is  not  mode  by  the  kidneys ; 
when  these  organs  are  removed,  uric  acid  cootinues  to  be  formed, 
and  accumulates  in  the  oi^ns,  especially  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 
AFter  extirpation  of  the  liver  in  birds  (in  which  animals  uric  aoid  is 
snoh  an  important  katabolite),  the  formation  of  urio  acid  practically 
ceases,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ammonia  and  lactic  aoid,  and  the 
ooQclusion  is  therefore  drawn  tt^t  in  these  animals,  ammonia  and 
lactic  acid  are  normallv  aynthesiaed  in  the  liver  to  form  \iric  acid. 

But  in  mammals,  this  is  not  the  history  of  urio  acid  formation ; 
in  these  animals,  including  man,  urio  acid  is  the  end-product  of  the 
metabolism  of  nuclein,  from  the  bases  of  which  it  arises  by  oxidation. 

Kuclein,  the  main  constituent  of  the  nuclei  of  cells  (see  p.  429), 
yields,  on  decomposition,  certain  products  called  ^nne  substances, 
and  their  close  relationship  to  uric  acid  is  shown  by  their  formulee : — 


I^Guauiiie  (amiDo-oxypuiliie) 
Uric  kdd  (trioxTpnrJne) 

Just  as  the  ordinary  protein  metabolism  is  both  exogenous  and 
endogenous,  so  is  it  the  case  with  nuclein  metabolism.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  food  (such  as  liver  and  sweetbread)  which  are  rich 
in  nuclei,  and  others,  such  as  meat,  which  are  rich  in  purine  bases 
(especially  hypoxanthine).  The  inorease  in  uric  acid  excretion  after 
partaking  of  such  food  is  exogenous,  and  those  liable  to  uric  acid 
disorders  should  avoid  such  articles  of  diet.  Other  forms  of  diet 
lead  to  an  increase  in  uric  acid  formation  by  increasing  the  number 
of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  there  is  a  consequent  inorease  in  the 
metabolism  of  their  nuclei  Increase  in  leucocytes  may  occur,  how- 
ever, independently  of  diet,  and  in  the  disease  known  as  leueocy- 
thcemia,  this  ocoois  to  a  marked  degree;  in  such  cases  uric  acid 
formation  increases.  Although  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes  because  these  can  readily  be  examined 
during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nuclein  metabolism  of 
all  cells  may  contribute  to  uric  acid  formation.  Uric  acid,  which 
originates  by  metabolism,  is  spoken  of  as  endogenous. 

We  must  next  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  the  tissue  cells, 
form  uric  acid  from  nuclein.  This  question  is  not  only  of  interest 
in  itself,  but  also  because  it  illustrates  a  general  truth  conceming- 
the  importance  of  the  tissue  enzymes.  The  enzjrme  of  the  liver 
which  turns  glyc<^n  into  sugar  is  the  oldest  known  example  of 
these;  in  more  recent  times,  ^e  importance  of  autolytic  enzymes 
(see  pp.  140  and  437)  of  tissue  erepsins  (see  p.  543)  and  ai^oase 
(see  p.  583)  has  been  rect^nised.    In  urio  acid  formation  we  have 
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the  very  striking  example  of  the  action  of  a  succession  of  enzymes ; 
these  have  been  studied  in  the  extracts  of  different  organs,  and  their 
distribution  varies  a  good  deal;  speaking  generally,  however,  they 
appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  spleen  and  liver.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  nuclease ;  this  liberates  from  nuclein  the  two  purine 
bases  named  adenine  and  guanina  The  next  to  come  into  play  are 
certain  deamidising  enzymes ;  one  of  these,  called  adenoM,  converts 
adenine  into  hypoxanthine,  and  another,  called  gtuinase,  converts 
guanine  into  xanthina  I^ally,  oxidases  step  in,  which  convert 
h^oxanthine  into  xanthine,  and  xanthine  into  uric  acid.  But  even 
that  does  not  bring  the  list  to  a  conclusion,  for  in  some  organs 
(especially  the  liver)  there  is  a  capacity  to  destroy  uric  acid  after  it 
is  formed,  and  so  we  are  protected  from  a  too  great  accumulation 
of  this  substance.  What  exactly  happens  to  the  uric  acid  is  not 
certain,  although  it  is  clear  that  the  products  of  its  breakdown  are 
not  so  harmful  as  uric  acid  itsdif.  The  enzyme  responsible  for  urio 
acid  destruction  is  called  the  v/ricolytic  enzyme.  The  uric  acid  which 
ultimately  escapes  as  urates  (normally)  in  the  urine  is  the  un- 
destroyed  residue. 

In  gout  and  allied  disorders  there  may  be  increased  formation  of 
uric  acid,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  that  formed  may  be  destroyed; 
the  excess  may  pass  into  the  urine,  partly  as  free  uric  acid  or  excess 
of  urates,  and  so  there  is  a  liability  to  concretions  (calculi,  gravel, 
etc.),  forming  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.  There  is  aJso  a  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  urates  in  certain  parts,  and  the  joint  cartilages 
in  particular  are  liable  to  these  concretions.  The  uric  acid  diathesis 
is,  however,  much  too  large  a  subject  to  treat  in  a  physiological  text- 
book, and  medical  students,  when  they  come  to  the  study  of 
pathology,  will  discover  that  many  views  are  held  in  relation  to  it 

Hippurio  Acid. 

Hippurio  Acid  (C0H9NO3),  combined  with  bases  to  form  hip- 
purates,  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  human  urine,  but  in  large 
quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  This  is  due  to  the  food  of 
herbivora  containing  substances  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group — 
the  benzoic  acid  series.  If  benzoic  acid  is  given  to  a  man,  it  unites 
with  glycine  with  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is 
excreted  as  hippuric  acid — 

CH2.NH2    CH2NH.CO.CeH5 
C-H..COOH  +  1  =1  +  HoO 

COOH        COOH 

[Benzoic  acid.]  [Glycine.]  [Hippuric  add.]  [Water.] 

This  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  synthesis  carried  out  in  the 
animal  body,  and  experimental  investigation  shows  that  it  is  accom- 
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pliflhed  by  the  living  cells  of  the  kidney  itself ;  for  if  a  mixture  of 

glycine,  benzoic  acid,  and  blood  is  injected  through  the  kidney  (or 

mixed    with   a    minced   kidney   just 

removed  from  the  body  of  an  animal), 

their  place  is  found  to  have  been  taken 

by  hippuric  acid    In  the  conversion 

of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  which 

occurs    in    herbivora,    the   necessary 

glycine  comes  from  the  kidney  itself. 


The  Inorganic  Constituents  of 

Urine. 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  urine  are  chiefly  chlorides, 
phosphates,  sulphates, and  carbonates;       Fio.888.-cryftai8ofhippuricacid. 

the  metals  with  which  these  are  in 

combination  are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium. The  total  amount  of  these  salts  varies  from  19  to  25 
grammes  daily.  The  most  abundant  is  sodium  chloride,  which 
averages  in  amount  10  to  16  grammes  per  diem.  These  substances 
are  derived  from  two  sources — first  from  the  food,  and  secondly  as 
the  result  of  metabolic  processes.  The  chlorides  and  most  of  the 
phosphates  come  from  the  food ;  the  sulphates  and  some  of  the  phos- 
phates, as  a  result  of  metabolism. 

Oblorides. — ^The  chief  chloride  is  that  of  sodium.  The  ingestion 
of  sodium  chloride  is  followed  by  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  some 
on  the  same  day,  some  on  the  next  day.  Some  is  decomposed  to  form 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  salt,  in  passing 
through  the  body,  fulfils  the  useful  office  of  stimulating  metabolism 
and  secretion. 

SxQphates. — ^The  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  principally  those  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  Only  the  smallest  trace  enters  the  body  with 
the  food.  Sulphates  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste  (for  instance, 
Epsom  salts) :  hence  we  do  not  take  food  that  contains  them.  The 
sulphates  vary  in  amount  from  1*5  to  3  grammes  daily. 

They  are  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  proteins,  and  the 
excretion  of  sulphates,  though  it  occurs  earlier  than  that  of  urea, 
runs  parallel  with  it.  The  sulphates  are,  therefore,  like  urea,  the 
result  of  exogenous  protein  metabolism.  The  sulphur  of  the  protein, 
which  is  endogenously  katabolised,  is  not  converted  into  ordinary 
sulphates  to  any  great  extent,  but  reappears  in  the  urine  partly  as 
ethereal  sulphates,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  certain  obscure  but 
not  fully  oxidised  sulphur  compounds,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
netUral  stUph/ur, 
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The  ethereal  sulphates  just  mentioned  form  about  a  tenth  of  the 
total  sulphates.  They  are  combinations  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
organic  radicals,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  originate  from  putre- 
factive changes  in  the  intestine.  The  chief  of  these  ethereal 
sulphates  are  phenyl  sulphate  of  potassium  and  indoxyl  sulphate  of 
potassium.  The  latter  originates  from  the  indole  formed  in  the 
intestine,  and  as  it  yields  indigo  when  treated  with  certain  reagents 
it  is  sometimes  called  indican.  It  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  the  indican  of  urine  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  indican  of 

Elants,  which  is  a  gluoosida    Both  yield  indigo,  but  there  the  resem- 
lance  ceases. 
The  formation  of  these  sulphates  is  somewhat  important;  the 
aromatic   substances  liberated  by  putrefactive   processes   in    the 
intestine  are  poisonous,  but  their  conversion  into  ethereal  sulphates 
renders  them  harmless. 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  phenyl-sulphate  is  as 
follows : — 

C,H,OH  +  S0a<^3^   =  80^3'^^  +  HaQ. 

[Phenol.]  [PotAniam  [PotaMiom  [Water.] 

hydrogen        phenyl-culphate.] 
talplukie.] 

Indole  (CgHfN)  on  absorption  is  converted  into  indoxyl : — 

P„/C.OH:CH 

The  equation  representing  the  formation  of  potassium  indozyl-sulphate  is  as 
follows : — 

CbH^NO  +  SO.i<^OK    =  S0,<^3k'^^  +  HaQ. 

[Indoxyl.]  [PoUsaiom  [Potaasiom  [Water.] 

hydrogen  indozyl-aulphate.] 

tolpliate.] 

Carbonates. — Carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  are  only  present  in  alkaline  urine. 
They  arise  from  the  carbonates  of  the  food,  or  from  vegetable  acids 
(malic,  tartaric,  etc.)  in  the  food.  They  are,  therefore,  found  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora  and  v^etarians,  whose  urine  is  thus  rendered 
alkaline.  Urine  containing  carbonates  becomes,  like  saliva,  cloudy 
on  standing,  the  precipitate  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  and 
also  phosphates. 

Phosphates. — ^Two  classes  of  phosphates  occur  in  normal  urine : — 

(1)  Alkaline  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  sodium  (abundant) 
and  potassium  (scanty). 

(2)  Earthy  phosphates — that  is,  phosphates  of  calcium  (abundant) 
and  magnesium  (scanty). 

The  composition  of  the  phosphates  in  mine  is  liable  to  variation. 
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In  acid  urine  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  acid  salts.  These  are 
chiefly : — 

Sodium  dibydrogen  phosphate,  NaH^FOt,  and  calcium  dihydrogeu 
phosphate,  Ca(HjPOJj. 

In  neutral  urine,  in  addition,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
Na,HFO^  calciiun  hydrogen  phosphate,  CaHFO^,  and  magnesinm 
hydrogen  phosphate,  MgHFO^,  are  found.  In  alkaline  urine  Uiere 
may  be  instead  of,  or  iti  addition  to,  the  above,  the  normal  phosphates 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  [NajPO^,  Caj(POJj,  MgB(P04)J. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  precipitated  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  by  ammonia.     In  decomposing  urine,  ammonia  is  formed 
from  the  urea:  this  also  precipitates  the  earthy  pbosphatea    The 
phosphates  most  frequently  found  in  the 
white  creamy  precipitate  which  occurs 
in  decomposing  urine  are : — 

(1)  IViple  phosphate  or  ammonio- 
m^nesium  phosphate  (NH4MgF04  + 
6H,0).  This  crystallises  in  "  coffin-lid  " 
crystals  (see  fig.  384)  or  feathery  stars. 

(2)  Stellar  phosphate,  or  calcium 
phosphate ;  this  crystallises  in  star-like 
clusters  of  prisms. 

As  a  rule  normal  urine  gives  no 
precipitate  when  it  is  boiled ;  but  some- 
times neutral,  alkaline,  and  occasionally   ___.  __. ._,  .__. 

faintly  acid  urines  give  a  precipitate  of        ?^"i'rt1fo?;XC 

calcium  phosphate  when  boiled :  this  ^iliuti^  "ndsrgom  labiiix  in- 
precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  is  liable 

to  be  mistaken  for  albumin.  It  may  be  distinguished  readily  from 
albumin,  as  it  is  soluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  whereas 
oof^lated  protein  does  not  dissolve. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  chiefly  originates  from  the  phos- 
phates  of  the  food,  but  is  partly  a  decomposition  product  of  the  phos> 
phorised  oi^anic  materials  in  the  body,  such  as  lecithin  and  nuclein. 
The  amount  of  FjOj  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  varies  from  2'6 
to  3'5  grammes,  of  which  the  earthy  phosphates  contain  about  half 
(1  to  1"5  gr.).  The  urine  also  contains  minute  quantities  of  organic 
phosphates,  for  instance,  glycero-phosphates. 

Taots  tor  thB  Inors&nlo  Salts  of  Crlne, 

CA/vriilM.— Acidulate  with  nitric  acid  and  add  silver  nitrate ;  a  white  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  ammoDJa,  is  produced.  The  object  of  adduktiiif;  kiUi 
nitric  acid  is  to  prevent  phosphates  b^K  precipitated  by  the  silver  nitrate. 

Suiphalff.— Acidulate  vrith  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  barium  chloride.  A 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  produced.  Hydrochloric  add  is  again  added 
first)  to  prevent  precipitation  of  phosphates. 

3  P 
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PhotphaUs. — L  Add  ammonia;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  earthy  (that 
is,  calcium  and  magnesium)  phosphates  is  produced.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
on  standing.  The  alkaline  (that  is,  sodium  and  potassium)  phosphates  remain  in 
solution,  ii.  Mix  another  portion  of  urine  with  half  its  volume  of  nitric  acid ;  add 
ammonium  molvbdate,  ana  bolL  A  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  fSEdls.  This  test  is 
given  by  both  classes  of  phosphates. 

QuantUative  estimation  of  the  salts  is  accomplished  bv  the  use  of  solutions  of 
standard  strength,  which  are  run  into  the  urine  till  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
ceases.  The  standards  are  made  of  silver  nitrate,  barium  chloride,  and  uranium 
nitrate  or  acetate  for  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  respectively. 

Urinary  Deposits. 

The  different  substances  that  may  occur  in  urinary  deposits  are 
formed  elements  and  chemical  substance& 

The  formed  or  anatomical  elements  may  consist  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  pus,  mucus^  epithelium  cells,  spermatozoa,  casts  of  the 
urinary  tubules,  fungi,  and  entozoa.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  forms  a  flocculent  cloud  in  the 
urine,  are  pathological,  and  the  microscope  is  chiefly  employed  in 
their  detection. 

The  chemical  substances  are  uric  acid,  urates,  calcium  oxalate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  phosphates.  Rarer  forms  are  leucine,  tyrosine, 
xanthine,  and  cystine.  We  shall,  however,  here  only  consider  the 
commoner  deposits,  and  for  their  identification  the  microscope  and 
chemical  tests  must  both  be  employed. 

Deposit  of  Uric  Acid. — This  is  a  sandy  reddish  deposit  resembling 
cayenne  pepper.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form  (fig. 
382,  p.  587)  and  by  the  murexide  reaction.  The  presence  of  these 
crystals  generally  indicates  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid,  and, 
if  excessive,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  stones  or  calculi  in  the 
bladder. 

Deposit  of  Urates. — ^This  is  much  commoner,  and  may,  if  the 
urine  is  concentrated,  occur  in  normal  urine  when  it  cool&  It  is 
generally  found  in  the  concentrated  urine  of  fevers;  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  acid  fermentation, 
which  occurs  in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  passed,  and  which  leads 
to  the  same  result.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  deposit  is  the  acid 
sodium  urate,  the  formation  of  which  from  the  normal  sodium  urate 
of  the  urine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : — 

2Crli.^^&.2^P^  +   up   +   CO2   =    2Cr,U^^a,^fi^   +   Na^COy 

[Normal  todiam  [Water.]      [Carbonic       [Acid  sodium  orate.]  [Sodlam 

urate.]  acid.]  carbonate.] 

This  deposit  may  be  recognised  as  follows : — 

(1)  It  has  a  pinkish  colour ;  the  pigment  called  uro-eryihrin  is  one 
of  the  pigments  of  the  urine,  but  its  relationship  to  the  other  urinary 
pigments  is  not  known. 
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(2)  It  diseolves  upon  wanning  the  urinei 

(3)  Microecopicallj  it  is  usually  amorphouB,  but  crystalline  formB 
Htmiiar  to  those  depicted  in  fig.  384  may  occur.  CrystalB  of  calcium 
oxalate  may  be  mixed  with  this  deposit  (see  fig.  385). 


Fia.  U6._C[TgUliafealclnDiauI*ta.  Fio.  S§«.~CrTiU1s  of  cystl 


Deposit  of  Calcium  Oxalate. — This  occurs  in  envelope  crystals 
(octahedra)  or  dumb-bells.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  in  acetic 
acid.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Calcium 
oxalate  calculi  are  the  commonest  kind  of  stones  in  the  kidney. 

Deposit  of  Cystine. — Cystine  (Ce'H.i^^Sfi^  is  recc^ised  by  its 
colourless  six-sided  crystals  (fig.  386).  These  are  rare :  they  occur 
only  in  acid  urine,  and  they  may  form  concretions  or  calculi 
Cystinuria  (cystine  in  the  urine)  is  hereditary. 

Deposit  of  Fliospbatea. — These  occur  in  alkaline  urine.  The 
urine  may  be  alkaline  when  passed,  due  to  fermentative  changes 
occurring  in  the  bladder.  All  urine,  however,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
(unless  the  air  is  perfectly  pure,  as  on  the  top  of  a  snow  mountain), 
will  in  time  become  alkaline,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  microeoccut 
urea.     This  forms  ammonium  carbonate  from  the  urea. 


CONjH^   +   SHjO   =  (NHJjCOs- 


The  ammonia  renders  the  urine  alkaline  and  precipitates  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  chief  forms  of  phosphates  that  occur  in 
urinary  deposits  are — 

(1)  Calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(PO,)2;  amorphous. 

(2)  Triple  or  ammonio-m^nesium  phosphate,  MgNH^PO^ ;  coflSn- 
lids  and  feathery  stars  (fig.  384). 

(3)'CryfltaIline  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaHPO^,  in  rosettes  of 
prisms,  in  spherules,  or  in  dumb-bells. 

(4)  Magnesium  phosphate,  'H.g^O^^-^-^iS.fi,  occurs  occasion- 
ally, and  crystallises  in  long  plates. 
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All  these  phosphates  are  dissolved  by  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid, 
without  effervescence. 

A  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  (1  in  5)  eats  magnesium 
phosphate  awaj  at  the  edges ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  trijf^le  phosphate. 
A  phosphate  of  calcium  (CaHP04+2H20)  may  occasionally  be 
deposited  in  acid  urine.  Pus  in  urine  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
phosphates,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope. 

Deposit  of  calcium  carbonate,  GaCOg,  appears  but  rarely  as 
whitish  balls  or  biscuit-shaped  bodies.  It  is  commoner  in  the  urine 
of  herbivora.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
effervescence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chemical  sediments  that  may 
occur  in  urine : — 


CHEMICAL  SEDIMENTS  IN  URINE. 


In  Acid  Ubine. 

Uric  Acid, — Whetstone,  dumb-bell, 
or  sheaf-like  aggregations  of  crystals 
deeply  tinged  by  pigment 

urates. — Generally  amorphous.  The 
ucid  urate  of  sodium  and  of  ammonium 
may  sometimes  occur  in  star-shaped 
clusters  of  needles  or  spheroidal  clumps 
with  projecting  spines.  Tinged  brick- 
red.    Soluble  on  warming. 

OcUcium  Oxalate,  —  Octahedra,  so- 
called  envelope  crystals.  Insoluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

Cystine, — Hexagonal  plates.    Rare. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine. — Rare. 

Cahium  Phosphate, 

CaHP04  +  2HaO.— Rare- 


In  Alkaline  Urine. 

Phosphates.  —  Calcium  phosphate, 
CtUFO^    Amorphous. 

Triple  phosphate, 
MgNH4P04  +  6H2O.       Coffin4ids    or 
feathery  stars. 

Calcium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
CaHP04.   Rosettes ,  spnerules,  or  dumb- 
bells. 

Magnesium  phosphate, 
MgjCPOJa  +  22H2O.     Long  plates. 

All  the  preceding  are  soluble  in  acetic 
acid  without  effervescence. 

Calcium  Carbonate,  CaCOs. — Biscuit- 
shaped  crystals.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid 
with  effervescence. 

Ammonium  Urate, 
C^HaCNH^i^N^Os.  —  "  Thorn  -  apirfe  ** 
spherules. 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine. — Very  rare. 


Pathological  Ukink 

Under  this  head  we  shall  briefly  consider  only  those  abnormal 
constituents  which  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

Proteins. — ^There  is  no  protein  in  normal  urine,*  and  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  disease 
of  the  kidney  (Bright's  disease).  The  term  "albumin"  is  the  one 
used  by  clinical  observers.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin.  Of  these,  serum  albumin  i& 
usually  the  more  abundant.    Globulins,  and  especially  euglobulins,. 

*  This  absolute  statement  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes.    Momer,  however, 
has  stated  that  a  trace  of  protein  (serum  albumin  plus  the  protein  constituent  of 
mucin)  does  occur  in  normal  urine ;  but  the  trace  is  negligible,  many  hundreds  of 
litres  of  urine  having  to  be  used  to  obtain  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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have  probsbly  larger  molecules,  so  escape  of  globulin  indicates  more 
serious  damage  to  the  renal  cells.  The  best  methods  of  testing  for 
and  estimating  the  protein  are  the  following: — 

(a^  Boil  the  top  of  a  long  cduimi  of  urine  in  a  teit-tube.     If  the  urine  ia  acid, 
the  alDumin  is  coagulated.     If  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  small,  the  cknidioess 
produced  is  readily  Ken,  as  the  unboiled  urine  below  it  is  clear. 
This  is  insoluble  In  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add,  and  so  may  be 
distinguished  from   phosphates.     If  the  urine  is   alkaline,  it 
should  be  first  rendered  acid  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid. 


{b)  HiUer"!  NUrie-aeid  TttC — Pour  some  of  the  urine  Kently 

I  to  the  surfiK*  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a  test^ube,     A  rtnic  o' 

white  precipitate  oc«un  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.     Thii 
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ic  sently 

r c * ;  twoliauid 

test  is  used  for  small  quantities  of  albumin. 

(cj  BiUmation  of  Albumm  by  Eihach'i  AUmtninomttar, — 
Esbach's  reagent  for  precipitating  the  albumin  is  made  by 
dissolving  10  giammcs  of  picric  acid  and  20  gramme*  of  citric 
acid  in  800  or  BOO  cc  of  boiling  water,  and  then  adding  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  up  to  a  litre  (1000  cc.). 

The  albnmlnometer  is  a  test-tnbe  graduated  as  shown  la 
fig.  887. 

Pour  the  urine  Into  the  tu>>e  up  to  the  mark  U  ;  then  the 
reagent  up  to  the  mark  B.  Close  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and 
to  ensure  complete  mixture,  tilt  it  to  and  fro  a  doien  times 
without  shaking.  Allow  the  corked  tube  to  stand  upright 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  read  off  on  the  scale  the  heiriit  of  the 
coagulum.  The  figures  indicate  grammes  of  dried  albumin  in 
a  litre  of  urine.  The  percentage  Is  obtained  by  dividing  by  10. 
Thus,  if  the  coagulum  stands  at  3,  the  amount  of  albumin  is 
3  grammes  per  litre,  or  0'3  gr.  i-  ■"""  -  - 

A  condition  called  "  peptonuria,"  or  peptone  in 
the  urine,  is  observed  in  certain  pathological  states, 
especially  in  diseases  where  there  is  a  formation  of  pus,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  pus  is  decomposed  owing  to  the  action  of  a  bacterial 
growth  called  staphylococcus ;  one  of  the  products  of  disint^;ration 
of  pus  cells  appears  to  be  peptone ;  and  this  leaves  the  body  by  the 
urina  The  term  "  peptone,"  however,  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
incorrect ;  the  protein  present  is  deutero-proteosa  In  certain  diseases 
of  bone  a  curious  protein  passes  into  the  urina  It  is  called  Bence- 
Jones  protein,  after  its  discoverer  j  it  somewhat  resembles  betero- 
proteose  in  its  properties. 

Su^rar. — Normal  urine  contains  no  sugar,  or  so  little  that  for 
clinical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  absent.  The  conditions  in 
which  glycosuria  occurs  are  described  on  p.  635. 

The  sugar  present  is  dextrose.  Lactose  may  occur  in  the  urine 
of  nursing  motners.  Leevulose,  pentoses,  and  other  sugars  are  found 
but  rarely.  Diabetic  urine  also  contains  hydroxybutyric  acid,  and 
may  contain  and  yield  on  distillation  acetone,  and  aceto-acetic  acid. 
The  methods  usaally  adopted  for  detecting  and  estimating  the  sugar 
are  as  follows: — 
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cuprous  oxide)  that  occurs  on  boiling  with  Fehling's  solution.  Fehling^s  solution  is 
an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  Rochelle  salt  has  been  added.  The 
Rochelle  salt  (double  tarbate  of  potash  and  soda)  holds  the  cupric  hydrate  in 
solution.  Pehling*s  solution  should  always  be  freshly  prepared,  as,  on  standing,  an 
isomeride  is  formed  from  the  tartaric  acid,  which  reduces  the  cupric  to  cuprous 
oxide.  Pehling*s  solution  should,  therefore,  always  be  tested  by  bofling  before  it  is 
used.    If  it  remains  clear  on  boiling,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

(c)  Picrie  Acid  Test, — ^Take  a  drachm  (a^ut  4  c.c.)  of  diabetic  urine ;  add  to  it 
an  equal  volume  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  half  the  volume 
{{,$.  2  C.C.)  of  the  liquor  potassse  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Boil  the  mixture 
for  about  a  minute,  and  it  becomes  so  intensely  dark  red  as  to  be  opaque.  Now  do 
the  same  experiment  with  normal  urine.  An  orange-red  colour  appears  even  in  the 
cold,  and  is  deepened  by  boiling,  but  it  never  becomes  opaque,  ana  so  the  urine  for 
clinical  purposes  may  be  considered  free  from,  sugar.  Tbis  reduction  of  picric  acid 
by  normal  urine  is  due  to  creatinine. 

(d)  QuantiUUivs  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Urine, — PehUng's  solution  Is  pre- 
pared as  follows :— 34*639  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  about  200 
cc.  of  distilled  water ;  173  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dissolved  in  600  cc.  of  a 
14  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  diluted  to  a 
litre.  Ten  cc  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  0*05  gramme  of  dextrose.  Dilute 
10  c.c  of  this  solution  with  about  40  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  it  in  a  porcelain  basin. 
Run  into  this  from  a  burette  the  urine  (which  should  be  previously  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water)  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution 
disappears— that  is,  till  all  the  cupric  hydrate  is  reduced.  The  mixture  in  the  basin 
should  be  boiled  after  every  addition.  The  quantity  of  diluted  urine  usi^  from  the 
burette  contains  0*05  gramme  of  sugar.  Calculate  the  percentage  from  this, 
remembering  that  the  urine  has  been  diluted  to  ten  times  its  original  volume 

Pavy*s  modification  of  Pdiling*s  solution  is  often  used.  Here  ammonia 
holds  the  copper  in  solution,  and  no  precipitate  forms  on  boiling  with  sugar,  as 
ammonia  holds  the  cuprous  oxide  in  solution.  The  reduction  is  complete  when  the 
blue  colour  disappears;  10  cc  of  Pavy*s  solution  =  1  cc.  of  Pehling*s  solution  = 
0*005  gramme  of  aextrose. 

There  are  several  other  modifications  of  the  original  Pehling  method  which 
have  bcMcn  introduced  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  end-point  dearer.  Allihn  s 
method  is  the  most  accurate ;  the  cuprous  oxide  is  collected,  and  finally  reduced  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  then  weighed. 

Fehling|s  test  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy.  Often  a  normal  urine  will 
decolorise  rehling*s  solution,  though  seldom  a  red  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is 
due  to  excess  of  urates  and  creatinine.  Another  substance  called  glycuronic  acid 
(CeHjoOv)  is,  however,  very  likely  to  be  confused  with  sugar  by  Pehling's  test ;  the 
cause  01  its  appearance  is  sometimes  the  administration  of  drugs  (chloral,  camphor, 
etc) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  independently  of  drug  treatment 

In  the  rare  and  hereoitaiy  conoition  called  akaptonuria,  confusion  may  also 
arise  Alcapton  is  a  substance  which  originates  from  tyrosine  by  an  unusual 
form  of  metabolism.  It  gives  the  urine  a  brown  tint,  which  darkens  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  an  aromatic  substance,  which  Baumann  and  Wolkow  and  later 
Garrod  identified  with  homogenUsmic  acid  (CeH^(0H)aCH9.C(X)H). 

(e\  A  good  confirmatory  test  for  sugar  is  the  fermentation  test^  which  is  per- 
formed as  Follows : — 

Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  the  urine  and  add  a  little  German  yeast  PHI  up  the 
tube  with  mercury ;  invert  it  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  sugar  will  undergo  fermentation:  carbonic  acid  gas 
accumub^s  in  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  the  tests  for  sugar,  or  only 
faintly,  but  gives  those  for  alcohol  instead.    The  specific  gravity  falls. 

(f)  The  phenyUiydraxine  test  (p.  409)  may  also  be  appued. 

Bile. — ^Thifl  occurs  in  jaundice.  The  urine  is  dark-brown, 
greenish,  or  in  extreme  cases  ahnost  black  in  colour.  The  most 
readily  applied  test  is  Gmelin's  test  for  the  bile  pigments.    Excess 
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of  urobilin  should  not  be  mistaken  for  bile  pigment.  Pettenkofer's 
test  for  the  bile  acids  seldom  succeeds  in  urine  if  the  test  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  best  method  is  to  warm  a  thin  film  of  urine 
and  cane  sugar  solution  in  a  flat  porcelain  disL  Then  dip  a  glass  rod 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  draw  it  across  the  film.  Its  track  is 
marked  by  a  purplish  lina  Hay's  sulphur  test  is  a  good  one  for  bile 
salts.  If  some  flowers  of  sulphur  are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
normal  urine,  it  remains  floating  on  the  top.  If  bile  salts  are  present, 
even  in  small  quantities,  the  fine  sulphur  particles  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  yessel  in  which  the  urine  is  contained ;  this  is  due  to 
an  alteration  of  surface  tension  which  bile  salts  produce. 

Blood. — ^When  hsomorrhage  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  urinary 
tract,  blood  appears  in  the  urina  It  is  found  in  the  acute  stage  of 
Bright's  diseasa  If  a  large  quantity  is  present,  the  urine  is  deep 
red.  Microscopic  examination  then  reveals  the  presence  of  bloods 
corpuBcles,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  the  bands  of  oxyhjemc 
globin  are  seen. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  present,  the  secretion — 
especially  if  acid — ^has  a  cluuracteristic  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
physicians  term  "  smoky/' 

The  blood  pigment  may,  imder  certain  circumstances,  appear  in 
the  urine  without  the  presence  of  any  blood-corpuscles  at  all  This 
is  produced  by  a  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  occurring  in  the 
circulation.  The  condition  so  produced  is  called  Jiannoglobinuria ; 
it  occurs  in  several  pathological  states,  as  for  instance  in  the  tropical 
disease  called  "Black-water  fever.''  The  pigment  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  methsemoglobin  mixed  with  more  or  less  oxyhsomoglobin, 
and  the  spectroscope  is  the  means  used  for  identifying  these 
substances. 

Ptui  occurs  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  suppuration  in  any  part 
of  the  urinary  tract.  It  forms  a  white  sediment  resembling  that  of 
phosphates,  and,  indeed,  is  always  mixed  with  phosphate&  The  pus 
corpuscles  may,  however,  be  seen  with  the  microscope ;  their  nuclei 
are  rendered  evident  by  treatment  with  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and 
the  pus-corpuscles  are  seen  to  resemble  white  blood-corpuscles,  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  in  origin.    They  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Some  of  the  protein  constituents  of  the  pus  cells — and  the  same 
is  true  for  blood — ^pass  into  solution  in  the  urine,  so  that  the  urine 
pipetted  off  from  the  surface  of  the  deposit  gives  the  tests  for 
protein. 

On  the  addition  of  liquor  potass®  to  the  deposit  of  pus  cells,  a 
ropy  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  distinctive.  Mucus  treated 
in  the  same  way  is  dissolved. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THB  SKm  AND  ITS  APPENDAGBS 

Thb  skin  is  composed  of  two  parts,  epidermis  or  etUicle,  and  dermis 
or  etMs  vera. 

The  Bpidermis  is  a  thick  stratified  epithelium.  The  deeper 
layers  are  composed  of  protoplasmic  cells,  and  form  the  rete  mueosum, 
or  Malpighian  layer;  the  surface  layers  are  hard  and  homy;  this 
homy  layer  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  specially 
thick  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where  it  is  subjected  to  most  friction. 
It  is  in  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer  that  pigment  granules  are 
deposited  in  the  coloured  races. 

Between  the  horny  layer  and  the  Malpighian  layer  are  two 
intermediate  strata,  in  which  the  transformation  of  protoplasm  into 
homy  material  (keratin)  is  taking  placa  In  the  first  of  these — that 
is,  the  one  next  to  the  Malpighian  layer — the  cells  are  flattened, 
and  filled  with  large  granules  of  eleidin,  an  intermediate  substance 
in  the  formation  of  horn.  This  layer  is  called  the  stratum 
granvlosum. 

Above  this  are  several  layers  of  clear,  more  rounded  cells,  which 
constitute  the  stratum  luddvm;  and  above  this  the  homy  layer 
proper,  many  strata  deep,  begins.  The  cells  become  more  and  more 
scaly  as  they  approach  the  surface,  where  they  lose  their  nuclei  and 
eventually  become  detached. 

The  epidermis  grows  by  a  multiplication  of  the  deepest  layer  of 
cells;  the  newly-formed  cells  push  towards  the  surface  those  pre- 
viously formed,  in  their  progress  undergoing  the  transformation  into 
keratin. 

The  epidermis  has  no  blood-vessels;  nerve-fibrils  pass  into  its 
deepest  layers,  and  ramify  between  the  cells. 

The  Dennis  is  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
looser  and  more  reticular  in  its  deeper  part,  where  it  passes  by 
insensible  d^rees  into  the  areolar  and  stdipose  tissue  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous region.  The  denser  superficial  layer  is  very  vascular,  and 
is  covered  with  minute  papUlce ;  the  epidermis  is  moulded  over  these, 

600 
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an3  in  the  palms  and  soles,  where  the  papillte  are  largest  and  are 
disposed  in  rows,  their  presence 
is  indicated   by  the  well-known 
ridges  on  the  Burfaoa 

The  papillse  contain  loops  of 
capillaries,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  palm  of  the 
himd  and  fingers,  they  contain 
tactile  corpuscles  (which  will  be 
more  fully  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  senee  of  touch). 
Special  capillary  networks  are 
d&tributed  to  the  sweat-glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  and  hair  fol- 
licles. 

The  deeper  portions  of  the 
dermis  in  the  scrotum,  penis, 
and  nipple,  contain  involuntary 
muBOular  tissue;  there  is  also  a 
bundle  of  muscular  tissue  at- 
tached to  each  hair  follicle. 

Tlie  Nails  are  thickenings  of 
the  stratum  lucidum.  Each  lies 
in  a  depression  ealled  the  bed  of 
the  na^,  the  posterior  part  of 
which  is  overlapped  by  epidermis, 
and  called  the  nail-groove.  The 
dermis  beneath  ia  beset  with 
longitudinal  ridges  instead  of 
papills ;  these  are  very  vascular ; 
but  in  the  lunula,  the  crescent  at 
the  base  of  the  nail,  there  are 
papillie,  and  this  part  is  not  so 
vascular. 

The  Hairs  are  epidermal 
growths,  contained  in  pits  called  ~'' 

hair  /oUicles.     The   part   within 

the  follicle  is  called  the  root  of  ^^  ■*■ 

the  hair.  ,t> 

The  main  substance  of  the 
hair   is  composed  of   pigmented 

homy  fibrous  material,  in  reality  ,„„.„_„       .mv.--...    -  _..- 

lone  fibr  ilia  ted  cells.  Itiscovered         pfghun  iiywj't,  cuii«  ««;  /,  \».pmt  of 
by  a  layer  of  scales  imbricated  uune;  h,  Bwut-giud;  i,  oriace  of  iwHt- 

upwards  (Aair  euAide).     In  many  •^■^-  (8v">onc.wia.) 


»le  of  ths  toot.    1 
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hairs  the  centre  is  oocnpied  by  a  medulla,  formed  of  rounded  cells 
containing  eleidln  granules.  Minute  air-bubbles  may  be  present  in 
both  medulla  and  fibrous  layer,  and  cause  the  hair  to  look  white  by 


a  grey  hair 

3r,  is  pro- 
pigment 

ki^ed  at  its 
knob,    into 

lapilla  from 

sts  of   two 

h  the  epi- 

^^^^.^  ^»..™  „un  .«™T-«™,A,th6  other 

^ „r-"-B      continuous  with  the  dermis,  called  the 

r  fi^°ii^  B  hSku'       dermic  coat.     The   two  are  separated 

>wMt.g]*nd.  D.suiKuUDeoDs       by  a  basement  membrane  called  the 

wit]i hiirTt^mZ'^t^Mof'"'      hyaline  layer  of  the  follicle.     The  root- 

shcath   consists  of  an   outer  layer  of 

cells  like  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  it  is 

directly  continuous  (outer  root-sheath),  and  of  an  inner  homy  layer 

(inner  root-sheath),  continuous  with  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

The  inner  root-sheath  conaists  of  three  layers,  the  outermost  being 

composed  of   long,  non-nucleated  cells  {ffenle's  layer),  the  next  of 

squarish  nucleated  cells  (Euxlet^s  layer),  and  the  third  is  a  euttele  of 
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scales,  imbricated  downwards,  which  fit  over  the  scales  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  hair  itself. 


balrroUlcle.  auidft.EiMn 

ilroot. 

ilHlb;   e.    iDtorD^   n»t- 

d,  Bbrana  Ibtof  of  Cha  bair 

Fig.  SOI.— TiBninns  nctlDn  or  ■  JMr  and  hair  folUda 

dnlU:  /,  hiiir  pipiiU:   p 
veu«la  of    the    tiiilr   pap 

j^.«^- 

a.  Hadulli,  oi  pltb  Dt  Qis  bilii   A,  Dbroui  liysi; 

dnmlccuL    (Odlat.) 

■hMth,  oaUldB  of  0  ti  ChB  W«n>nt  membnn.  or 

hjilim  Uyer;  fc,  d.rmlc  (flbroui)  cot  of  b.lr  follicl.; 

i,  ..wfl./  (C^llrt.) 

A  BniaLt  bundle  of  plain  muscular  fibres  is  attached  to  each 
follicle  (fig.  389).  When  it  contracts,  as  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
or  of  certain  emotions  such  as  fear, 
the  hair  is  erected  and  the  whole 
skin  is  roughened  ("goose  skin"). 
The  nerves  supplying  these  muscles 
are  called  pilo-motor  nerves.  The 
distribution  of  these  nerves  closely 
follows  those  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves  of  the  skin;  their  cell-sta- 
tions are  in  the  lateral  sympathetic 
chain. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  hairs  or 
more  properly  of  the  hair  follicles 

is  subserved  by  a  ring-like  plexus  p,,,  sB2._s™,orv  e.™  *»i<»g  ot  h.ir  toi- 
of    nerve-fibrils    around    the    hair       Hi^i".  Oow  ctiorida  pr»p«rmtion.    x  900. 
follicle,    within    the   outer    sheath,        ■'y°">'"> 
just  beneath  the  entrance  of  the  selmceous  gland  (see  fig.  392). 
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The  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  389)  are  small  saccular  glands,  with 
ducts  opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles.  The 
secreting  cells  become  charged  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  lumen  of  the  saccules  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the  cells. 
The  secretion,  sebtcm,  contains  isocholesterin  (see  p.  433)  in  addition 
to  fatty  matter.    It  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  hairs. 

The  sweat-srlands  (fig.  388)  are  abimdant  over  the  whole  human 
skin,  but  are  most  numerous  where  hairs  are  absent,  on  the  palms 
and  soles.  Each  consists  of  a  coiled  tube  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
dermis,  the  duct  from  which  passes  up  through  the  dermis,  and  by  a 
corkscrew-like  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  the  surface. 

The  secreting  tube  is  lined  by  one  or  two  layers  of  cubical  or 
columnar  cells;  outside  this  is  a  layer  of  longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  fibres,  and  then  a  basement  membrane. 

The  duct  is  of  similar  structure,  except  that  there  is  usually  but 
one  layer  of  cubical  cells,  and  muscular  fibres  are  absent ;  the  passage 
through  the  epidermis  has  no  proper  wall ;  it  is  merely  a  channel 
excavated  between  the  epidermal  cells. 

The  oenuninous  glands  of  the  ear  are  modified  sweat-glands. 

The  Functions  op  the  Skin 

Protection. — ^The  skin  acts  as  a  protective  organ,  not  only  by 
mechanically  covering  and  so  defending  internal  structures  from 
external  violence,  but  more  particularly  in  virtue  of  its  being  an  organ 
of  sensation  (see  later  in  tlius  chapter  on  Touch). 

Heat  Regulation. — See  chapter  on  Temperature. 

Respiration. — A  small  amount  of  respiratory  interchange  of  gases 
occurs  through  the  skin,  but  in  thick-skinned  animals  this  is  very 
smalL  In  man,  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  is  about  y^ 
to  3p^  of  that  which  passes  from  the  lungs.  But  in  thin-skinend 
animals,  such  as  frogs,  cutaneous  respiration  is  very  important ;  after 
the  removal  of  the  lungs  of  a  frog,  the  respiratory  interchange  through 
the  skin  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  discharged  being  about  half  as  much  as  when  the  lungs  are 
present  (Bischoff). 

Absorption. — ^This  also  is  an  unimportant  function ;  but  the  skin 
will  in  a  small  measure  absorb  oily  materials  placed  in  contact  with 
it ;  thus  in  some  cases  infants  who  will  not  take  cod-liver  oil  by  the 
mouth,  can  yet  be  dosed  with  it  by  rubbing  it  into  the  skin.  Many 
ointments  also  are  absorbed,  and  thus  general  effects  produced  by 
local  inunction. 

Secretion. — ^The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  two  in  number.  The 
sebum  is  the  natural  lubricant  of  the  hairs.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is 
an  important  function  of  the  skin,  and  we  will  therefore  discuss  it  at 
greater  lengtL 
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The  Swkat 

Physiology  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat. — We  have  seen  that  the 
sweat-glands  are  most  abundant  in  man  on  the  pahns  and  soles,  and 
here  the  greatest  amoimt  of  perspiration  occurs.  Different  a-nimalH 
vary  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  sweat  they  secrete,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  secretion  is  most  abimdant.  Thus  the  ox  perspires 
less  than  the  horse  and  sheep;  perspiration  is  absent  from  rats, 
rabbits,  and  goats ;  pigs  perspire  mostly  on  the  snout;  dogs  and  cats 
on  the  pads  of  the  feet 

As  long  as  the  secretion  is  small  in  amount,  it  is  evaporated  from 
the  surface  at  once;  this  is  called  insensible perspircUion.  As  soon  as 
the  secretion  is  increased  or  evaporation  prevented,  drops  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is  known  as  sensible  perspiration.  The 
relation  of  these  two  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the 
drier  and  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  insensible 
to  sensible  perspiration.  In  roimd  numbers  the  total  amount  of 
sweat  secreted  by  a  man  is  two  poimds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amoimt  of  secretion  is  influenced  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ; 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  skin- vessels  leads  to  increased,  a  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  to  diminished,  perspiration.  There  are  also 
special  secretory  fibres,  stimulation  of  which  causes  a  secretion  even 
when  the  circulation  is  suspended,  as  in  a  recently  amputated  limb. 
These  fibres  are  paralysed  by  atropine.  They  are  contained  in  the 
same  nerve-trimks  £is  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  are  also  the  nerve- 
fibres  which  supply  the  plain  muscidar  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands 
which  act  during  the  expulsion  of  the  secretion.  The  secretory 
nerves  for  the  lower  limbs  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  last  two 
or  three  dorsal  and  first  two  or  four  lumbar  nerves  (in  the  cat) ;  they 
have  cell-stations  in  the  lower  ganglia  of  the  lateral  chain,  and  pass 
thence  to  the  sciatic  nerva  They  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
upper  lumbar  region  of  the  cord ;  those  for  the  upper  limbs  leave  the 
coni  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  anterior  thoracic  roots,  have 
cell-stations  in  the  ganglion  stellatum,  and  ultimately  pass  to  the 
ulnar  and  median  nerves;  they  are  controlled  by  a  centre  in  the 
cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  secretory  fibres  for  the  head 
pass  in  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerves.  These  subsidiary  centres  are  dominated  by  one  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  (Adamkiewicz).  These  facts  have  been 
obtained  by  experiments  on  animals  (cat,  horse). 

The  sweat-centres  may  be  excited  directly  by  venous  blood,  aa  in 
£isphyxia ;  or  by  over-heated  blood  (over  45°  C.) ;  or  by  certain  drugs 
(see  further) ;  or  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  such  as 
the  crural  and  peroneal 

Nervous  diseases  are  often  accompanied  with  disordered  sweating ; 
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thus  unilateral  perspiration  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia; degeneration  of  the  anterior  nerve-cells  of  the  cord  may 
cause  stoppage  of  the  secretion. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  the  secreting  cells  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Benaut  in  the  horse.  When  charged  they  are  clear 
and  swollen,  the  nucleus  being  situated  near  their  attached  ends; 
when  discharged  they  are  smaller^  granular,  and  their  nucleus  is 
more  central 

The  sweat,  like  the  urine,  must  be  regarded  as  an  excretion,  the 
secreting  cells  eliminating  substances  formed  elsewhera 

Ck>mpo8ition  of  the  Sweat. — Sweat  may  be  obtained  in  abundant 
quantities  by  placing  the  animal  or  man  in  a  closed  hot-air  bath,  or 
from  a  limb  by  enclosing  it  in  a  vessel  made  air-tight  with  an  elastic 
bandage.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  mixed  with  epidermal  scales  and  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  con- 
tinual shedding  of  epidermal  scales  is  in  reality  an  excretion. 
Keratin,  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  and, 
consequently,  this  is  one  means  by  which  sulphur  is  removed  from 
the  body. 

The  reaction  of  sweat  is  acid,  and  the  acidity,  as  in  the  urine,  is 
due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  In  profuse  sweating,  however,  the 
secretion  usually  becomes  alkaline  or  neutral  It  has  a  peouUar 
and  characteristic  odour,  which  varies  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  due  to  volatile  fatty  acids;  its  taste  is  saltish,  its  specific 
gravity  about  1005. 

In  roimd  numbers  the  percentage  of  solids  is  1*2,  of  which  0*8 
is  inorganic  matter.    The  following  table  is  a  compilation  from 


*ai  anaiysee 

j: — 

Water     . 

.     98-88 

per  cent 

Solids 

.       1-12 

f» 

Salts       . 

.      0-57 

»* 

NaCl       . 

.      0-22  to  0-33 

«» 

Other  salts 

.      0-18 

«« 

(sdkaline  sulphates,  phosphates, 
lactates,  and  potassium 
chloride) 

Fats 

.       0-41 

»» 

(including  fatty  acids  and 
isocholesterin) 

EpitheUum 
Urea 

.       0-17 

»• 

.       0-08 

ft 

The  salts  are  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  very  like  those  of  the 
urine.  Funke  was  unable  to  find  any  urea,  but  most  other  observers 
agree  on  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity. .  It  appears  to  become 
quickly  transformed  into  ammonium  carboilata  The  protein  which 
is  present  is  probably  derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  sweat-glands,  and  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  suspended 
in  the  excretion;  but  in  the  horae  there  is  albumin  actually  in 
solution  in  the  sweat. 
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Abnormal,  Unusual,  or  Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Sweat. 

— Drugs, — Certain  drugs  (sudorifics)  favour  sweating,  e,g,,  pilocarpine, 
Calabar  bean,  strjchnine,  picrotoxine,  muscarine,  mcotine,  camphor, 
ammonia.  Others  diminish  the  secretion,  e.^.,  atropine  and  morphine 
in  large  doses. 

Lurge  quantities  of  water,  by  raising  the  blood-pressure,  increase 
the  perspiration. 

Some  substances  introduced  into  the  body  reappear  in  the  sweat, 
€,g.,  benzoic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  readily,  quinine  and  iodine 
with  more  difficulty.  Compounds  of  arsenic  and  mercury  behave 
similarly. 

Diseases, — Cystine  has  been  foimd  in  some  cases  of  cystinuria; 
dextrose  in  diabetic  patients;  bile-pigment  in  those  with  jaundice 
(as  evidenced  by  the  staining  of  the  clothes);  indigo  in  a  peculiar 
condition  known  as  chromidrosis ;  blood  or  hasmatin  deriva- 
tives in  red  sweat;  albumin  in  the  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism, 
which  is  often  very  acid ;  urates  and  calcium  oxalate  in  gout ;  lactic 
acid  in  puerperal  fever,  and  occasionally  in  rickets  and  scrofula. 

Kidney  Diseases, — The  relation  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin  to  that 
of  the  kidneys  is  a  very  close  ona  Thus  copious  secretions  of  urine, 
or  watery  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  canal,  coincide  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin ;  abimdant  perspiration  and  scanty  urine  generally 
go  together.  In  the  condition  known  as  urcemia  (see  p.  584),  when 
the  kidneys  secrete  little  or  no  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea  rises 
in  the  sweat;  the  sputum  and  the  saliva  also  contain  urea  under 
those  circumstances.  The  clear  indication  for  the  physician  in 
such  cases  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  to  action  by  hot-cur  baths  and 
pilocarpine,  and  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  purgatives.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  skin  secretes  urea  so  abimdantly  that  when 
the  sweat  dries  on  the  body,  the  patient  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
urea  crystals. 

Varnishing  the  Skin. — By  covering  the  skin  of  such  an  animal  as 
a  rabbit  with  an  impermeable  varnish,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  a 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms  set  up,  and  ultimately  the  animal  dies. 
If,  however,  cooling  is  prevented  by  keeping  such  an  animal  in  warm 
cotton-wool,  it  lives  longer.  Yamishing  uie  human  skin  does  not 
seem  to  be  dangerous.  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
explain  the  peculiar  condition  observed  in  animals ;  retention  of  the 
sweat  would  hardly  do  it ;  the  blood  is  not  f oimd  post-mortem  to 
contain  any  abnormal  substance,  nor  is  it  poisonous  when  transfused 
into  another  animal.  Cutaneous  respiration  is  so  slight  in  mammals 
that  stopp6tge  of  this  function  cannot  be  supposed  to  cause  death. 
The  animal,  in  fact,  dies  of  cold ;  the  normal  function  of  the  skin  in 
regulating  temperature  is  interfered  with,  and  it  is  animals  with 
delicate  skins  which  are  most  readily  affected. 
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GENERAL  METABOLISM 

The  word  metabolism  has  been  often  employed  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  and,  as  there  explained,  it  is  used  to  express  the  sum  totiS 
of  the  chemical  exchanges  that  occur  in  living  tissues.  The  chemical 
changes  have  been  considered  separately  under  the  headings 
Alimentation,  Excretion,  Respiration,  etc.  We  have  now  to  put  our 
knowledge  together,  and  consider  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to 
one  another. 

The  living  body  is  always  giving  off  by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
skin  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  is  thus  always  tending  to 
lose  weight.  This  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the  intake  of  food  and 
of  oxygen.  For  the  material  it  loses,  it  receives  in  exchange  fresh 
substances.  If,  as  in  a  normal  adult,  the  income  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  the  body-weight  remains  constant.  If,  as  in  a 
growing  child,  the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure,  the  body  gains 
weight;  and  if ,  as  in  febrile  conditions,  or  during  starvation,  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  the  body  waistes. 

The  different  parts  of  the  body  have  very  different  compositions ; 
still,  speaking  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  Yolkmann  and  Bischoff  state 
that  it  contains  64  per  cent,  of  water,  16  of  proteins,  14  of  fat,  5  of 
salt,  and  1  of  carbohvdratea  The  carbohydrates  are  thus  the  smallest 
constituent  of  the  body;  they  are  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  and. 
muscles,  and  small  quantities  of  dextrose  in  various  parts. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  abundant  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  is  the  muscular  tissue.  Muscle  forms  about  42  per  cent 
of  the  body-weight,*  and  contains,  in  round  numbers,  7S  per  cent  of 
water  and  21  per  cent  of  proteins;  thus  about  half  the  protein 
material  and  of  the  water  of  the  body  exist  in  its  muscles. 

The  body,  however,  does  not  remain  in  a  stable  condition ;  even 
while  nutrition  is  occurring,  destructive  changes  are  taking  place 
simultaneously;  each  cell  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  imdergoing  andboli>c,  or  constructive  processes, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  destructive,  or  katabolic,  processes  on  the  other. 

*  The  following  is  in  round  numbers  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  different 
structural  elements  of  the  body :  skeleton,  16 ;  muscles,  42 ;  fat,  18 ;  Tiscera,  9 ; 
skin,  8;  brain,  2;  blood,  5. 
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The  two  sides  of  metabolism  may  be  compared  by  means  of  a 
balance-sheet,  and  the  necessary  data  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
comparison  are: — 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  animal  before,  during,  and  after  the 
experiment. 

(2)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  its  food. 

(3)  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  respiration. 

(4)  The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine,  faeces,  sweat,  and 
expired  air. 

(5)  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 
(The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapters.) 

Water  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  water  ingested 
as  food  from  the  quantity  lost  by  bowels,  urine,  lungs,  and  sldn. 
The  difference  is  a  measure  of  the  katabolism  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. — ^The  nitrogen  is  derived  from  proteins,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  the  urine.  Smaller  quantities  are  eliminated  in  sweat  and 
fffices.  From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found,  the  amount  of 
proteins  which  have  undergone  katabolism  is  calculated.  Proteins 
contain,  roughly,  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  so  1  part  of  nitrogen  is 
equivalent  to  6*3  parts  of  protein ;  or  1  gramme  of  nitrogen  to  30 
grammes  of  flesL 

Fat  and  Carbohydrate. — Subtract  the  carbon  in  the  katabolised  pro- 
tein (protein  contains  54  per  cent,  of  carbon)  from  the  total  carbon 
eliminated  by  lungs,  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  and  the  difference 
represents  fat  and  carbohydrate  which  have  undergone  katabolism. 

Balance  of  Income  and  Discharge  in  Health* 

In  Chapter  XXYIII.  tables  are  given  of  adequate  diets;  these 
will  in  our  balancensheet  represent  the  source  of  income ;  the  other 
side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the  expenditure,  consists  of  the  excretions. 

We  may  select  as  our  example  a  typical  table  of  this  daily 
exchange  of  material  on  an  ordinary  diet  from  the  work  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  Yoit.    In  the  first  experiment  the  man  did  no  work. 


Inoome. 


Food. 


Nitrogen. 


Carbon. 


Protein   .     137  gr. 
Fat.        .     117  „ 
Carbohy- 
drate.    352  „ 
Water     .  2016  „ 


19-5 


315-5 


Bzpenditon. 

Bxcretions. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Water. 

Urine    . 
Faeces  . 
Expired 
air 

17-4 
2-1 

•  •  • 

12-7 
14-5 

248-6 

1279 
83 

828 

19-5 

275-8 

2190 

2  Q 


fitrogm. 

Carbon. 

Watar. 

17-4 

12-6 

1194 

2-1 

14-6 

94 

••• 

800 -2 

1412 
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Here  the  bodj  was  in  nitrogenous  equilibrimn,  and  it  eliminated 
more  water  than  it  took  in  bj  174  grammes,  this  being  derived  from 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  It  stored  397  grammes  of  carbon,  which  is 
equivalent  to  52  grammes  of  fat. 

The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  the  same  man 
on  the  same  diet,  but  who  did  active  muscidar  work  during  the  day : — 

Bzpenditare. 

Urine 

Faeces 

Expired  air 

19*5  886*8  2700 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  discharge  of  nitrogen  was 
unaltered,  while  that  of  both  carbon  and  hyd^gen  was  increased. 
At  one  time  protein  was  considered  to  be  the  great  source  of 
muscular  energy ;  this  was  first  disproved  by  an  historical  experiment 
made  by  Fick  and  Wislicenus  on  themselves  in  their  ascent  of  the 
Faulhorn.  Nature  works  in  a  most  economical  way  in  reference  to 
protein  waste,  and  any  increase  in  nitrogenous  katabolism  which 
occurs  during  muscular  work  is  insignificant. 

The  balance-sheet  method  of  investigation,  though  one  of  great 
usefulness,  tells  us  very  little  of  the  details  which  lead  to  the  end 
resulta  We  must  therefore  now  proceed  to  study  the  details,  and 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork,  and  even  ignorance  upon 
some  essential  points,  we  may  most  conveniently  consider  the 
question  under  the  three  headings  of  our  principal  food  materials, 
namely,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins. 

Metabolism  of  Carbohydrates. 

In  plants,  carbohydrates  are  synthesised  by  the  agency  of  chloro- 
phyll from  the  simple  materials  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  form 
their  chief  f ooda  The  first  substance  formed  is  probably  formic  alde- 
hyde, H.COH,  and  this  by  condensation  is  converted  into  sugar,  and 
finally,  into  starcL  We  have  no  clear  evidence  that  a  synthesis  of 
this  kind  ever  takes  place  in  animals,  but  the  main  source  of  animal 
carbohydrate  is  vegetable  carbohydrate.  This  is  taken  in  the  food  and 
converted  into  glucose ;  the  glucose  is  taken  to  the  liver  and  stored 
as  glycogen,  and  in  the  liver  is  once  more  liberated  as  glucose,  and 
distributed  to  the  body  in  this  form.  The  change  from  glycogen  to 
sugar  is  the  work  of  an  enzyme.  Is  the  change  from  sugar  to 
glycogen  also  an  enzyme  action?  And  if  so,  is  another  enzyme 
responsible  for  it,  or  have  we  to  deal  with  a  case  of  revemble 
zymolysis  t  This  is  one  of  many  unanswered  questions.  The  other 
important  animal  carbohydrate  is  lactose,  a  compound  of  dextrose 
and  galactose.  If  the  food  conteiins  galactose  as  well  as  dextrose,  the 
condensation  of  these  two  sugars  to  form  lactose  is  a  comparatively 
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simple  problem ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  galactose  is  present  in  certain 
foods,  for  instajice  it  is  contained  in  some  vegetables,  and  it  also 
comes  from  the  sugar  of  milk.  Lactose  in  the  mammary  gland  is, 
however,  not  the  only  place  where  galactose  is  necessary,  for  the 
galactosides  of  nervous  tissue  (see  p.  434)  also  contain  it  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  galactose  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  rnillg-  sugar  and  of  the  galactosides  comes  direct  from  the  galactose 
of  the  food.  Dextrose,  galactose,  and  Isevulose  are  all  isomeric,  and 
the  intramolecular  rearrangements  that  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  one  into  another  member  of  this  group  do  not  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  tissue  cells,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  such  transformations  actually  occur  in  the  body.  The 
other  carbohydrate  constituents  of  the  body  are  pentoses  found  in 
some  nucleo-proteins,  and  glucosamine  in  the  gluco-proteins,  but 
in  relation  to  these  our  knowledge  is  highly  speculative. 

It  is  further  known  that  the  hepatic  glycogen  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  originate  from  proteins,  eind  that  many  proteins  con- 
tain a  carbohydrate  radical ;  some,  such  as  mucin,  yield  a  considerable 
amount,  but  in  the  commoner  proteins,  the  amount  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  1  per  cent,  or  less.  The  mucins  do  not  participate  to  any 
great  degree  in  metabolism,  and  so  the  question  arises  whether  the 
small  amount  of  carbohydrates  in  the  ordinary  proteins  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  amount  of  glycogen  formed.  Arithmetic  shows  it 
will  not;  moreover,  a  protein  (such  as  casein)  which  contains  no 
carbohydrate  radical  at  all,  is  equally  efficacious  as  the  others  in 
yielding  sugar  when  administered  to  animals  suffering  from  glycosuria 
produced  by  phloridzin.  We  must  therefore  search  for  something 
in  the  protein  molecule,  as  the  source  of  the  carbohydrate,  and 
leucine,  having  like  sugar  6  atoms  of  carbon,  was  naturally  the  first 
substance  to  be  examined.  But  all  experiments  on  the  admini- 
stration of  leucine  led  to  negative  or  nearly  n^ative  results.  Another 
amino-acid,  alanine  (with  its  compoimds  tyrosine,  phenyl-alanine,  and 
tryptophane),  was  found  to  be  the  much  more  probable  source  of 
the  carbohydrate.  The  relationship  of  alanine  to  the  carbohydrates 
is  a  near  one,  for  if  HO  is  substituted  in  its  molecule  for  NHg,  we 
get  lactic  acid,  and  it  was  found  that  the  administration  of  alanine 
to  rabbits  led  to  glycogen  formation  in  their  livers,  and  to  the 
passage  of  lactic  acid  into  their  urine.  Another  cleavage  product  of 
protein,  namely,  aspartic  acid,  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  this  also 
is  intelligible  on  chemical  lines,  for  if  aspartic  acid  loses  carbon 
dioxide,  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  it  is  no  great  step  from 
this  to  sugar.  Similar  experiments  have  been  performed  with 
glycine  and  other  amino-acids,  but  the  results,  though  in  part  positive, 
are  by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  the  chemical  relationship  between 
them  and  carbohydrate  so  easy  to  understand.     Glycerin  is  another 
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substance  the  conversion  of  which  into  carbohydrate  appears  to  be 
possible;  glyceric  aldehyde  is  isomeric  with  lactic  acid,  so  here 
again  we  have  a  feasible  explanation. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  what  information 
have  we  about  carbohydrate  katabolism  ?  The  final  products  of  com- 
bustion are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  what  are  the  intermediate 
steps?  Just  as  lactic  acid  has  been  assumed  to  be  sometimes  a 
stage  in  the  formation  of  sugar,  so  also  there  is  evidence  that 
it  is  a  stage  in  its  breakdown.  We  know  that  certain  micro- 
organisms possess  the  power  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
and  even  still  further  into  butyric  acid  (see  formulae,  p.  408),  and 
Buchner  has  recently  asserted  that  lactic  acid  is  a  stage  in  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  from  sugar  by  means  of  yeast 
The  atoms  in  lactic  acid  (CJELfi^)  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
sugar  (CeHigOg),  but  of  course  they  are  very  differently  arranged, 
and  the  rearrangement  involved  in  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  or  vice  versd,  is  differently  explained  by  different  chemists. 
Lactic  acid  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  body,  but  whether  it  all  comes 
from  sugar  is  extremely  doubtfuL  The  principal  lactic  acid  found 
is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety  (sarco-lactic  acid),  whereas  that  formed 
in  fermentative  processes,  as  in  milk,  is  the  optically  inactive  variety. 
Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  sarco-lactic  acid  originates 
from  proteins;  for  instance,  in  the  birds  from  which  Minkowski 
removed  the  liver,  the  giving  of  protein  food  increased  the  lactic  acid 
(which  was  not  synthesised  in  the  absence  of  the  liver  into  uric  acid) 
of  their  urine,  and  we  have  further  seen  that  alanine  and  other 
protein  cleavage  products  are  possible  parent  substances  of  lactic 
acid.  Still,  if  we  admit  that  some  of  the  lactic  acid  is  of  carbohydrate 
origin,  and  the  admission  is  quite  justifiable,  we  must  remember  that 
such  a  breakdown  of  sugar  yields  no  heat;  the  calorific  value  of 
sugar  and  lactic  acid  being  equal.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid 
involves  no  transformation  of  energy ;  there  is  no  formation  of  animal 
heat,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  work,  and  so  the  change  is  merely 
preliminary  to  a  further  change  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in 
which  there  will  be  that  liberation  of  energy  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  carbohydrate  breakdown  to  accomplisL  (Glycolysis  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  and  the  importance  of  glycuronic  acid  as  an  inter- 
mediate substance  in  carbohydrate  cleavage,  are  discussed  on  p.  537.) 

Metabolism  of  Fat. 

The  most  conspicuous  use  of  the  fat  in  the  body  is  to  act  as 
a  reserve  fund  of  fuel  The  storage  of  100  calories  in  the  form  of 
fat  may  be  effected  in  the  space  of  about  12  c.c.  of  tissue,  weighing 
about  11  grammes;  the  storage  of  the  same  amount  of  potentifu 
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heat  as  glycogen  is  never  effected  in  less  than  ten  times  that  bulk 
of  liver  tissue  weighing  130  grammes,  and  rarelj  in  less  than 
double  that  amount. 

Another  use  of  fat,  and  one  concerning  which  we  know  less,  is 
to  participate  in  the  actual  construction  of  protoplasm,  a  rdle  which 
is  not  exclusively,  though  it  is  mainly,  that  of  the  proteins.  In  this 
direction  it  is  probable  that  the  simple  fats  such  as  are  found  in 
adipose  tissue  are  less  concerned  than  the  more  complex  fats,  which 
contain  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  and  are  known  as  the  phosphatides. 
Many  years  ago  Hoppe-Seyler  pointed  out  that  these  lipoids  are 
as  universally  distributed  as  are  the  proteins  wherever  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  observable,  and  the  more  recent  work  of 
bio-chemists  has  fuUy  confirmed  the  view,  that  though  present 
usually  in  small  quantities,  they  are  nevertheless  indispensable. 

We  have  on  pp.  638,  539  seen  that  the  liver  is  important  from 
both  these  aspects.  It  not  only  prepares  the  fats  for  combustion 
into  their  final  products  (carbon  dioxide  and  water),  with  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat,  but  it  is  also  of  use  in  synthesising 
the  more  complex  fatty  compounds,  the  importance  of  which  has 
just  been  alluded  to. 

Just  as  the  C€u:bohydrate  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of  the 
carbohydrate  of  the  body,  so  the  fat  of  the  food  is  the  usual  source  of 
the  fat  of  the  body.  But,  again,  fat  may  arise  from  something  which 
is  not  fat  in  the  food. 

During  absorption,  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin  components  of  the 
fat  undergo  a  temporary  separation,  but  they  soon  reunite,  and  the 
fat  which  is  not  needed  for  immediate  use,  passes  vid  the  chyle  and 
blood  to  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue,  where  it  is  stored.  The  com- 
position of  the  body  fat  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  composition 
of  the  fat  in  the  food.  The  proportion  of  the  olein,  stearin,  and 
palmitin  in  the  fat  of  an  animal  can  be  varied  by  variations  in 
their  proportion  in  the  food,  and  if  imusual  glycerides  or  unusual 
fatty  acids  (such  as  linolein  from  linseed  oil,  erucic  acid  from  rape- 
seed  oil,  or  iodised  fats)  are  administered,  they  will  be  discoverable 
in  the  storage  fat  of  the  body.  When  the  fat  leaves  the  cells  of 
adipose  tissue  for  utilisation,  that  is  combustion,  it  is  apparently 
again  split  into  its  constituents,  and  so  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  the 
blood  for  transportation;  the  enzyme,  lipase,  which  brings  this 
about,  acts  just  like  the  pancreatic  lipase  does  in  the  intestine. 
Lipase  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues,  and  its  action  is 
a  reversible  one;  it  can  tie  the  knot  or  untie  it  equally  easily. 
But  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  the  process  of  untying,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  sugar ;  or,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  the  reaction  is  an  isothermic  one. 

But  the  fat  of  the  body  may  also  arise  from  carbohydrate  food. 
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This  is  a  physiological  fact  which  was  first  firmly  established  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  their  classical  experiments  on  the  fattening  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  fifty  years  ago.  The  transformation  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  living  body :  chemists  were  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  fact  as 
fiction,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  repeat  it  in  the  laboratory. 
How  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fat  are  linked  together  from  the 
shorter  carbohydrate  chains  of  sugar  is  at  present  a  riddle.  Micro- 
organisms can  accomplish  the  change  of  lactic  acid  into  such  fatty  acids 
as  acetic,  butyric,  and  caproic ;  boilmg  with  alkali  brings  about  a  similar 
reaction ;  and  the  same  sort  of  chsuoge  must  occur  in  the  body  with 
the  formation  of  higher  fatty  acids.  The  liver  appears  to  be  the 
place  where  the  change  occurs. 

May  fats  also  arise  from  proteins?  This  is  a  controversial 
question.  Voit  and  Pettenkofer  said  yes,  because  they  were  able  to 
fatten  dogs  on  lean  meat,  but  as  the  amount  of  fat  left  in  the  meat, 
and  the  glycogen  also  present,  were  not  taken  into  account,  their 
proof  can  harmy  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  physio- 
logists to-day  either  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  or  regard  it 
as  unproven  one  way  or  the  other.  They  adopt  this  attitude  because 
the  main  proof  adduced  by  those  who  believed  in  the  transformation 
of  protein  into  fat  has  been  shown  to  be  fallacious.  It  was  stated 
that  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  for  instance  in  phosphorus 
poisoning,  a  fatty  degeneration  of  ceUs  of  certain  organs  takes  place, 
and  the  fat  which  appeared  was  believed  to  originate  from  the  pro- 
tein constituents  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  This  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect ;  every  case  of  so-called  fatty  degeneration  has  been  shown 
to  be  either  due  to  an  infiltration  of  fat  transported  from  elsewhere,  or 
to  a  transformation  of  the  fat  previously  present  in  the  protoplasm, 
although  not  in  the  form  of  droplets,  and  probably  also  not  in  the 
form  of  the  usual  glycerides.  In  many  cases,  the  total  fat  present  in 
this  concealed  form  in  the  cells  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  liver  may 
be  greater  than  when  with  disease  it  takes  the  form  of  droplets. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  glycerin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cells  are  able  to  produce  it,  as  was  shown  by  Munk's  experiments 
on  chyle,  which  are  referred  to  on  p.  545.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
suppose  that  it  originates  from  protein,  for  if  glycerin  can  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  converse 
also  takes  place. 

On  katabolism,  the  fats  yield  the  same  ultimate  products  as  the 
carbohydrates,  namely,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  great  deal  of 
the  oxygen  we  breathe  in  is  used  up  in  the  burning  of  fats,  and  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  heat  and  work.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
sugar  is  an  importauit  source  of  muscular  energy,  but  the  fats  also 
play  the  same  role,  and  muscles  which  are  perpetually  at  work,  such 
as  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm,  are  particularly  rich  in  fats.    No 
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actual  lessening  of  the  fat  has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  occur  in  excised 
muscles  subjected  to  stimulation,  but  we  have  other  and  more  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  it  does  take  place.  During  muscular  work,  the 
output  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased,  but  the  respiratory  quotient 
(see  pp.  891,  396)  is  almost  unaltered ;  if  sugar  alone  was  undergoing 
combustion,  this  quotient  would  rise.  Again,  if  the  carbohydrate 
stores  of  the  body  are  depletiad  by  inanition,  or  by  giving  phloridzin 
to  an  animal,  still  muscidar  work  has  but  little  influence  on  protein 
katabolism,  and  therefore  the  necessary  increased  combustion  must 
fall  on  the  fat.  But  how  the  long  carbon  chains  of  the  fatty  acids 
are  taken  to  pieces  and  burnt  up  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  guess- 
work ;  still  the  recent  work  of  Loathes  and  Hartley,  which  is  briefly 
summarised  on  p.  538,  has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  liver  accomplishes  this  object  Much  the  same  problem 
is  presented  when  we  consider  the  fate  of  the  proteins.  We  know 
fairly  accurately  how  the  protein  nitrogen  is  disposed  of,  but  the 
non-nitrogenous  residue  (which  is  chiefly  lower  fatty  acid,  and 
which  like  a  fat  is  used  for  combustion,  and  as  a  source  of  heat 
and  energy)  is  no  doubt  dealt  with  by  the  liver,  as  the  fats  them- 
selves are.  The  existence  of  this  non-nitrogenous  and  fat-like 
component  of  protein  should  make  physiologists  hesitate  before  they 
finally  deny  the  possible  conversion  of  the  food-protein  and  tissue- 
protein  into  fat. 

The  study  of  acidosis  or  acidsemia  referred  to  on  p.  539  is 
important,  because  it  sheds  light  on  the  phenomena  of  fat  katabolism ; 
)8-hydroxybutyric  acid  and  acids  of  similar  molecular  size  are 
probably  normal  intermediate  products  in  the  process;  a  healthy 
man  on  a  properly  mixed  diet  is  able  to  oxidise  j8-hydroxybutyric 
acid  in  his  liver  into  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  then  tinedly  burn  that 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  diabetic  patient  breaks 
down  at  this  very  point;  he  is  able  to  form  a  certain  amount  of 
aceto-acetic  acid,  but  this  passes  unchanged  into  his  urine,  or  if  any 
is  changed  at  all,  it  is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  into 
acetone  instead. 

Our  next  question  is  whether  during  life  fat  may  be  converted 
into  carbohydrate  ?  In  plants,  the  utilisation  of  fats  by  the  embryo 
during  germination  has  been  studied.  When  growth  begins  enzymes 
are  formed  which  hydrolyse  fats,  and  v.  Fiirth  found  in  his  work 
on  the  oil  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower  and  castor-oil  plant  that 
the  changes  which  occur  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  saponification 
value  and  a  lowering  in  the  iodine  and  acetyl  values.  The  increase 
in  the  saponification  value  indicates  a  fall  in  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  fatty  acids,  that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  lower  fatty 
acids  from  higher  ones  has  occurred ;  the  lowering  of  the  iodine  and 
acetyl  values  indicates  that  it  is  the  unsaturated  linkages  and  the 
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hydroxylated  carbon  atoms  that  have  been  the  weak  places  where 
the  cleavage  has  occurred  But  beyond  these  observations  there  is 
nothing  known  of  the  metabolism  of  fats  in  plants ;  certainly  any 
evidence  that  they  are  transformed  into  carbohydrates  is  lacking. 

The  evidence  that  the  transformation  of  fats  into  carbohydrates 
can  occur  in  animals  is  also  indirect  or  unsatisfactory.  Pfiiiger 
argued  that  in  glycosuria  following  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  or 
phloridzin  administration  in  dogs,  large  quantities  of  fat  are  con- 
verted into  sugar.  This  was  an  assumption  based  upon  the  idea 
that  none  of  the  sugar  could  have  been  formed  from  protein.  This 
view  does  not  accord  with  the  observations  and  opinions  of  others 
who  have  worked  at  the  subject,  and  for  many  years  Pfltiger  fought 
in  his  usual  strenuous  manner  for  his  own  view  that  protein  can 
never  be  a  source  of  sugar.  However,  facts  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  in  almost  the  last  paper  he  wrote  before  he  died  he 
withdrew  it. 

We  have  already  seen  the  chemical  difficulties  of  explaining  how 
sugar  can  be  converted  into  fat,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  converse  change  is  equally  great;  still 
in  spite  of  this  difficulty  and  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  any  proofs  that  this  actually  occurs  during  life,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fatty  acids  is  impossible ; 
for  we  have  already  seen  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  certain 
amino-acids  such  as  alanine,  which  are  of  protein  origin,  is  a  possi- 
bility. Amino-acids  deprived  of  their  amino-group  are  fatty  acids ; 
alanine,  for  instance,  minvs  its  amino-group,  is  propionic  acid. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  lower  fatty  acids  derived  from  fats  can  hardly 
be  different  from  that  of  those  which  are  derived  from  proteins. 

Metabolism  of  Protein. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  urea  in  the  urine,  we  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  metabolism 
of  proteins,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  student  again  reads  these 
pages  (pp.  582  to  585)  before  studying  the  paragraphs  which  now 
follow;  for  the  laws  which  govern  the  composition  of  urine  are 
the  effect  of  more  fundamental  laws  governing  protein  katabolism. 

Liebig  was  the  first  to  divide  foods  into  flesh-forming  and  heat- 
forming,  that  is,  into  those  which  repair  the  tissue  waste,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  intimately  assimilated  into  the  protoplasm,  but  are 
utilised  as  sources  of  energy.  The  latter  function  is  the  one  per- 
formed by  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  former  is  more 
particularly  the  duty  of  the  proteins.  This  idea  is  reflected  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  term  nutritious ;  it  is  used  almost  synonymously 
with  nitrogenous,  and  the  notion  that  the  non-nitrogenous  foods, 
although  they  form  the  greater  part  of  our  daily  diet,  are  not 
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nutritious  and  next  door  to  useless,  is  a  most  mischievous  one, 
though  it  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  advertisers  of  patent  foods. 
Both  kinds  of  food  are  equally  necessary,  and  equally  though 
diflferently  nutritious. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  proteins  are  not  only  flesh-formers, 
but  also  that  they  play  the  other  role  in  nutrition  and  act  as  a  source 
of  energy.  The  complete  breakdown  into  amino-acids  which  occurs 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  has  in  fact  a  double  signification.  It 
enables  the  cells  of  the  body  to  construct  from  the  cleavage  products 
the  proteins  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  further  enables  the  body 
to  easily  rid  itself  of  the  nitrogenous  portions  of  the  food-proteins 
which  are  not  wanted  for  the  repair  of  tissue  waste.  This  portion  is 
never  really  assimilated  in  the  sense  that  it  is  built  into  protoplasm, 
but  it  is  taken  in  by  the  liver  cells,  which  rapidly  convert  the 
nitrogenous  portion  into  urea.  The  non-nitrogenous  moiety  is  then 
utilisable  for  energy  and  heat  production. 

In  starvation,  the  income  of  the  body  is  limited  to  oxygen,  but 
if  water  is  given  also,  an  animal  will  generally  live  a  little  over  four 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  and  carbona- 
ceous waste  continues  and  the  body  loses  weight  day  by  day.  The 
excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  continuously  falls  until  death  supervenes. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  urine  falls  also  within  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  remains  at  a  low  but  constant  level  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  Then  for  the  few  days  preceding  death,  its  amoimt  again 
increases.  By  this  date  nearly  every  trace  of  the  fat  of  the  body 
has  disappeared,  and  so  the  cells  fall  back  on  their  more  precious 
protein  material  and  consume  it  in  greater  quantity  than  before. 
The  nitrogen  elimination  during  the  weeks  when  it  remains  constant 
must  be  derived  from  the  proteins  of  the  body,  for  there  is  none 
coming  in,  in  the  way  of  food.  It  might  be  thought  if  at  this  time 
an  amount  of  protein  food  containing  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  was  being  lost  by  the  body,  was  administered,  that  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  body  would  be  checked,  and  that  the  tissues  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  waste.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  what  happens  is  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  in  the  day  is 
almost  doubled ;  and  this  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  nearly  all  the 
protein  in  the  food  is  disintegrated  and  its  nitrogen  discharged 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  order  to  get  nitrogenous  equili- 
brium, it  is  necessary  to  give  in  the  day  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  protein  as  is  lost  during  starvation  in  that  period  of  time. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  adduced  that  all  the  food  protein 
is  not  used  in  tissue  repair,  and  it  led  Yoit  to  formulate  his  cele- 
brated theory  of  the  distinction  between  "  tissue  protein  "  and  what 
he  termed  "  circulating  protein."  The  latter  expression  was  coined 
because  Yoit  believed  that  the  katabolism  of  this  variety  of  protein 
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occurred  in  the  blood,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  tisane  juices.  In  fact^ 
he  considered  that  katabolism  occurred  only  in  the  "circulating 
protein/'  the  small  amount  of  ''living  protein"  which  dies  being 
dissolved  and  so  added  to  the  *'  circulating  protein  "  before  kataboUsm 
occurs.  Yoit's  great  opponent  was  Pfltiger,  and  for  many  years 
Pfliiger's  theory  replaced  Voit's ;  this  theory  states  that  all  protein 
must  first  become  assimilated ;  that  is,  must  be  built  into  and  become 
part  and  parcel  of  living  protoplasm  before  it  undergoes  katabolism. 
Pfliiger  did  good  service  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  cells 
in  metabolic  processes,  and  we  certainly  do  not  now  believe  that 
respiration  or  any  other  metabolic  process  has  its  seat  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluids.  But  at  the  same  time  Yoit's  theory  possesses  the  correct 
underlying  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  doctrine  of 
metabolism.  In  every  living  tissue  there  exists  a  framework  of 
what  we  may  call  more  distinctly  living  substance,  the  metabolism 
of  which  is  constant  and  does  not  give  rise  to  massive  discharges  of 
energy;  in  the  interstices  of  this  are  various  kinds  of  material 
related  in  different  degrees  to  this  framework ;  these  materials  are 
less  eminently  living,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  energy  set  free  comes 
directly  from  the  metabolism  of  some  or  other  of  this  material 
Both  the  framework  and  the  intercalated  material  undergo  met- 
abolism, and  have  in  different  degrees  their  anabolic  and  katabolic 
changes;  both  are  concerned  in  the  life  of  the  organism;  but  one 
more  directly  than  the  other.  When  we  now  speak  of  endogenous 
protein  metabolism  we  refer  to  that  in  the  material  highly  endowed 
with  life;  when  we  apply  the  term  exogenotcs protein  metaibolism  to 
the  changes  by  which  the  liver  brings  about  the  conversion  of  amino- 
acids  from  the  food  into  urea,  we  refer  to  its  action  on  intercalated 
material,  and  no  longer  use  the  phrase  "  circulating  protein." 

We  have  already  discovered  in  our  study  of  the  urine,  that 
exogenous  protein  katabolism  is  mainly  represented  in  the  urine  by 
urea  and  inorganic  sulphates;  while  the  final  katabolites  of  endo- 
genous metabolism  are  substances  like  creatinine  and  "neutral 
sulphur";  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  urea  is  formed  also:  this 
is  seen,  for  instance,  during  starvation. 

Let  us  consider  a  man  taking  the  customary  Yoit  dietary  of 
16  or  17  grammes  of  nitrogen  in  his  daily  food;  probably  only  a 
quarter  or  even  less  of  this  is  destined  for  endogenous  use,  and  the 
protein  sufficient  to  maintain  this  is  indispensable.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  amount  which  is  exogenously 
metabolised,  and  reduce  our  protein  intake  to  the  low  level  of,  say, 
4  grammes  of  nitrogen  per  diem.  The  old  observations  on  starving 
animals  we  have  just  referred  to  shows  that  this  would  not  be 
possible ;  the  minimum  is  not  the  optimum ;  and  even  Chittenden 
(see  p.  477)  does  not  recommend  a  reduction  lower  than  7  or  8  daily 
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grammes  of  nitrogen.  If  an  animal  cell  is  presented  only  with 
protein  food,  it  takes  and  uses  it  eagerly,  even  although  it  may  not 
ultimately  build  much  of  it  into  protoplasm.  If  substances  such  as 
fat,  carbohydrate,  or  the  incomplete  protein  we  call  gelatin,  is  pre- 
sented to  it  also,  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  is  reduced,  and 
so  we  speak  of  such  foods  as  being  "protein-sparing." 

The  important  character  of  Chittenden's  work  has  given  the 
faddists  on  matters  of  diet  an  important  opportunity  of  being 
listened  to.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  group  of  these  to  whom 
the  very  necessary  act  of  chewing  has  assumed  almost  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  they  have  sought  to  convince  mankind 
of  its  superlative  importance.  These,  however,  need  not  concern 
us,  but  there  are  some  even  in  the  scientific  world  who  seem  almost 
to  believe  that  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  does  not  apply  to 
the  chemical  changes  in  a  living  animal  They  cite  instances  of 
people  who  do  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  do  it  upon  what  most 
would  regard  as  an  msufficient  diet,  without  detriment  or  loss  of 
body- weight.  If  a  man  only  receives  food  in  the  day  of  the  energy 
value  say  of  1500  large  calories,  and  the  heat  he  produces  and  the 
work  he  does  are  equivalent  to  2000;  then  the  additional  500 
must  have  come  from  his  internal  resources,  and  he  must  have  used 
up  some  of  the  material  formerly  stored  in  his  body.  This  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  his  body  may  not  have  lost  weight,  but  nevertheless  fat 
may  have  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  weight 
of  water,  and  excess  of  carbohydrate  food  which  usually  is  a  char- 
acter of  the  diets  of  such  people  is  just  the  sort  of  diet  likely  to 
cause  retention  of  water  in  the  body. 

We  have  in  our  mention  of  the  Chittenden  diet  alluded  to  several 
circumstances  that  should  make  us  pause  before  we  accept  his  con- 
clusions to  the  f  ulL  Many  people  eat  too  much ;  would  it  be  advisable 
for  us  all  to  eat  too  little,  and  is  Chittenden's  diet  too  scanty  ? 

No  doubt  the  over-eaters  would  benefit  by  eating  too  little  for  a 
time.  They  would  give  their  overtaxed  digestive  and  secretory 
organs  a  necessary  rest,  and  have  time  to  consume  some  of  their 
accumulated  stores  of  material  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  benefit 
noticed  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  might 
have  been  due  to  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  to  the  regular  uf e 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  quite  apart  from  diet  altogether.  But 
to  eat  too  little  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  thing  is  quite  another 
matter;  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  that  most  of  the 
subjects  of  Chittenden's  experiments  have  now  returned  to  their 
previous  dietetic  habits. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  history  correctly,  man  has  always, 
where  he  can,  taken  instinctively  more  protein  than  Chittenden 
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would  allow  him,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  meat-eating  nations 
are  those  which  have  risen  to  the  front. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  correct  deductions  on  questions  of 
diet  from  animals  to  man,  a  restricted  diet  over  a  long  period  has 
proved  detrimental  Moreover,  a  careful  study  of  Chittenden's  own 
analytical  figures,  such  as  Benedict  has  made,  shows  there  was  in 
some  cases  distinct  impairment  of  healtL 

But  still  the  question  remains,  why  an  apparently  large  excess  of 
nitrogen  which  the  body  casts  out  within  a  few  hours  should  be 
advisable  ?  The  answer  to  this  appears  to  be,  that  though  most  of 
the  cleavage  products  are  dealt  with  in  this  way,  there  are  some 
which  are  especially  precious  for  tissue  reconstruction,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  we  put  up  with  the  excess  of  waste.  The  large  size 
and  activity  of  the  normal  liver  seem  to  be  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  this  waste  rapidly. 

Nature  does  not  work  in  mininrumB :  Loathes  puts  it  very  well 
when  he  says  it  is  not  considered  unphysiological  to  take  more  food 
than  will  yield  the  minimum  of  faecal  refuse ;  and  he  also  points  out 
that  in  the  infant,  even  allowing  for  its  growth,  the  normal  amount 
of  milk  provided  for  it  by  nature  is  ten  times  greater  than  would 
appear  to  be  the  necessary  minimum ;  and  this  is  probably  a  safer 
argimient  than  the  one  so  often  used  when  the  instinctive  habits  of 
past  centuries  of  adults  are  appealed  to. 

We  may  also  draw  a  useful  lesson  from  disease.  In  the  modem 
treatment  of  consumption,  the  open-air  cure  is  combined  with  a  steady 
process  of  generous  feeding ;  in  certain  cases  of  nervous  breakdown, 
an  important  part  of  the  ''rest  cure"  is  the  providing  of  abundant 
and  appetising  meals.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  much  of  the 
benefit  noticeable  in  both  classes  is  due  to  the  ''reserve  energy" 
provided,  enabling  the  body  more  fully  to  grapple  with  the  maladv. 
"Beserve  energy"  may  be  objected  to  as  a  vague  phrase  which, 
though  comforting  to  those  who  use  it,  is  nevertheless  very  difficult 
to  explain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  such  an  objection,  for 
"  reserve  force  "  is  difficult  to  define  clearly.  We  have,  for  instamce, 
no  knowledge  of  any  storage  places  for  protein,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  liver  and  adipose  tissue  act  as  storehouses  for  carbohyd[rate 
and  fat  respectively.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  factor  aU  the  same ; 
many  people  have  more  of  it  than  others;  and  this  "stamina,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  lucky  possession  for  those  who  have  it. 
Besearch  on  immunity  has,  however,  shown  us  that  this  is  in  part  due 
to  the  condition  of  our  leucocytes,  and  the  opsonic  power  of  the 
blood-plasma  (see  p.  474).  It  may  be  that  it  is  in  this  direction, 
among  others,  that  the  abundance  of  protein  food  may  assist  us  in 
repelhiig  disease.  Each  leucocyte  may  not  require  much  in  the 
way  of  repair  .every  day,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  get  this  "  stitch  in 
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time"   if    there   is    an    abundant    supply    of    repairing    material 
available. 

Bubner  has  called  attention  to  what  he  terms  the  specific  dynamic 
action  of  food-stuffs.  Weight  for  weight,  fat  yields  more  heat  when 
burnt  than  protein  does,  and  outside  the  body  it  is  more  easily 
combustible  than  either  protein  or  carbohydrate.  Inside  the  body 
it  is  just  the  reverse;  proteins  are  the  most  readily  burnt  of  any 
food  material,  and  fats  the  least.  In  other  words,  proteins  have  a 
specific  value  in  stimulating  metabolism,  and  so  leading  to  an 
increase  of  oxidation  in  the  body.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
Chittenden's  experiments  suffered  intensely  from  the  cold  in  the 
winter,  and  this  use  of  protein  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  settling 
the  right  amount  which  we  should  take  in  our  daily  food. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  which  of  the  protein  cleavage 
products,  or  Bausteine,  to  use  the  German  term,  are  speciallv  valuable  in  the  body, 
either  for  the  synthesis  of  tissue  protein,  or,  as  Hopkins  has  suggested,  for  the 
formation  of  the  special  hormones  or  chemical  messengers  of  the  oody,  such  as 
adrenaline.  Vegetable  proteins  are  not  so  nutritious  as  uiose  of  animal  origin,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  readily 
digestible.  Research  on  their  Bausteine  seems  to  show  that  they  are  not  really 
the  same  as  the  animal  proteins ;  this  is  exemplified  by  their  high  vield  (often  over 
80  per  cent.)  of  glutamic  acid.  Barker  and  Cohoe  have  pointed  out  that  some 
articles  of  diet  will  *'  agree  *'  and  others  '*  disagree  **  with  people.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  may  be  due  to  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen,  they  made  determina- 
tion of  the  mono-amino-nitrogen,  di-amino-nitrogen,  etc.,  in  various  foods  (veal, 
pork,  sirloin,  chicken,  fish,  etc.),  and  have  found  very  striking  differences  between 
them.  The  ultimate  valuation  of  these  results  is  for  the  ftiture,  but  this  is  the  sort  of 
work  which  must  be  done  before  our  knowledge  can  be  based  on  the  bed-rock  of 
experiment. 

At  present  we  can  only  make  a  rough  ffuess  as  to  which  of  the  Bausteine  are 
the  more  precious  building  stones ;  but  it  does  appear  that  phenyl-alanine  and  its 
near  relative  tyrosine  are  such ;  for  when  they  are  injected  into  the  blood-stream 
they  do  not  reappear  as  urea  in  the  urine.  We  also  know  that  proteins  which 
yield  no  t}rro8ine,  such  as  gelatin,  are  of  inferior  value  as  food.  Gelatin  is  idso 
destitute  of  the  tryptophane  radical,  and  probably  tiyptophane  is  specially  useful 
too.  Zein,  the  protein  of  maice,  lacks  tryptophane,  ana  if  tr3rptophane  is  added  to 
a  zein  diet,  animals  fed  on  the  mixture  thrive  better  than  those  whose  sole 
nitrogenous  food  is  zein.  Histidine  and  pyrrolidine  have  been  suggested  as  being 
in  the  same  category,  but  here  again  we  must  await  further  information. 

Inanition  or  Starvation. 

During  starvation  the  body  gradually  loses  weight ;  the  tempera- 
ture, after  a  preliminary  rise,  sinks;  the  functions  get  weaker  by 
degrees,  and  idtimately  death  ensues  when  the  body  has  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight.  Death  may  be  delayed  somewhat 
by  artificial  warmth,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  internal  production  of 
heat  is  not  so  great.  If  water  is  given,  life  may  continue  for  rather 
more  than  a  month.  The  age  of  the  animal  influences  the  time  at 
which  death  occurs.  This  statement  was  originally  made  by 
Hippocrates,  and  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  Martigny 
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and  Ohoasat.    Young  animals  lose  weight  more  quickly,  and  die 
after  a  smaller  loss  of  weight  than  old  ones. 

The  following  table  from  Eanke's  experiment  on  himself  repre- 
sents by  the  balance-sheet  method  the  exchange  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  same  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
meal 


Inooma,  daa  to  disintegration  of  Titiues. 

Bxpenditnre,  obtained  by  analyiing  the 
Bzoretions. 

Nitrog«n. 

Ou-bon.    ' 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

ProteiD .       50  gr. 
Fat        .     200  „ 

7-8 
0-0 

2«-5 
157-5 

Urine  . 
Respiration  (COs) 

1 

7-8 
0-0 

8-4 

180-6 

7-8 

184-0 

1 

7-8 

184-0 

The  excretion  of  nitrogen  falls  quickly  at  the  commencement  of 
starvation,  and  even  on  the  first  day  the  above  table  shows  us  it  has 
sunk  to  half  the  normal  This  lessening  goes  on  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  it  remains  constant ;  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  it 
rises  again  when  the  fat  of  the  animal  has  been  used  up,  and  the 
body  makes  an  increased  call  on  the  protein  constituents  of  its 
protoplasm.  With  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  approaching  death, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions,  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  rapidly  falls  again.  The  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the 
urine  show  much  the  same  series  of  changes.  The  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  intake  of  oxygen  fall  continuously  over  the 
whole  period. 

It  is  importamt  to  note,  that  wasting  does  not  occur  to  an  equal 
extent  in  aU  the  tissues  and  organs.  Those  which  are  most  essential 
to  life  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  thus  the  heart  loses  little 
or  none,  and  the  central  nervous  system  loses  at  most  3  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  The  fat  nearly  all  disappears,  at  least  97  per  cent,  of  it 
being  used  up ;  muscles  lose  30  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight, 
and  most  of  the  other  organs  suffer  also  but  in  varying  degrees. 
Taking  the  total  loss  as  100,  Voit  gives  the  loss  due  to  that  of 
individual  organs  as  follows : — 

Bone. 

Muscle 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Spleen 


.     5-4 

Pancreas  . 

.     0-1 

Brain  and  cord  . 

0-1 

.    42-2 

Lungs 

.     0-3 

Skin  and  hair    . 

8-8 

.      4-8 

Heart 

.     0-0 

Fat    . 

26-2 

.     0-6 

Testes      . 

.     0-1 

Blood 

8-7 

.     0-6 

Intestines 

.     2-0 

Other  parts 

5-0 

CHAPTEB  XL 

THE  CONSBBYATIOK  OF  BNERGT 

Thb  nutiitdon  of  the  body  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  fate  of  the 
various  foodstufis  which  enter  the  body  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Furthermore,  by  a  consideration  of  the  substances  which  the  body 
excretes,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  the  processes  of  metabolic  activity. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  of  more  than  theoretical  interest 
It  throws  much  I^ht  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  con- 
fronts the  physiologist,  namely,  the  suitability  of  various  substances 
as  articles  of  diet.  This  subject  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present 
chapter,  but  before  doing  so  we  must  lay  down  two  propositions. 

(1)  A  suitable  diet  must  provide  at  least  as  much  of  each  chemical 
element  as  is  excreted  from  the  body. 

(2)  The  daily  food  must  supply  a  store  of  potential  energy  which 
shall  equal  the  kinetic  energy  dissipated  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  self-evident ;  the  second,  which 
resolves  itself  into  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  living  body  obeys 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
laborious  research. 

In  the  cruder  investigations  of  earlier  workers  (Lavoisier,  etc.),  a 
considerable  discrepancy  appeared  between  the  actual  potential 
energy  of  the  food  taken  in,  and  the  proven  kinetic  energy  which  is 
dissipated  by  the  body.  More  exact  methods,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Bubner,  have  gone  far  to  put  the  energy  changes  of  living 
matter  on  a  more  intelligible  basis,  while  investigations  undertaken 
during  the  last  two  decades,  under  the  auspices  of  Atwater,  Benedict, 
and  their  colleagues,  have  finally  established  that  the  law  of  conser- 
vation of  energy  holds  in  relation  to  the  animal  body. 

Among  the  forms  which  energy  derived  from  the  combustion  of 
any  substance,  whether  within  or  without  the  body,  may  assume,  two, 
namely,  mechanical  work  and  heat,  demand  the  attention  of  the 
physiologist.    The  simplest  case  which  can  present  itself,  that  in 
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which  the  body  does  no  work,  and  neither  gains  nor  losea  in  weight, 
reBolves  itself  into  the  following  problem :  Doea  the  heat  given  out 
by  the  body  equal  that  which  would  be  given  out  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  various  food  substancee,  minus  that  given  out  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  excreta  ? 

The  data  necessary  for  settling  such  a  question  are  determined 
by  the  process  known  as  oalorlmetir. 

The  Bomb  CcdorimeUr. — The  heat  of  combustion  of  any  of  the 
food  substances  or  of  the  excreta  is  determined  by  placing  a  known 
weight  of  the  substance  in 
question  (A,  fig.  393)  within 
a  bomb  (6)  immersed  in  a 
known  volume  of  water ;  the 
water  is  at  air-temperature 
in  a  brass  vessel  (E),  en- 
closed  within  an  ebonite 
casing  (F),  which  acts  as  a 
uon-GOuductor  of  heat.  The 
bomb  is  connected  with  a 
cylinder  of  oxygen  at  high 
pressure ;  and  the  sub- 
stance A  is  ignited  by  an 
p  electric  spark  by  means  of 

the  whfls  D.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass 
out  through  the  spiral  tube 
C,  and  on  their  journey  give 
off  their  heat  to  the  water. 
If  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  gases  or  volatile  liquids  is 
to  be  determined,  a  special 
form  of  burner  ia  introduced 
at  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bomb.  When  the 
combustion  is  complete  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the 
Fm.B«i.-Dij^n.^rD™bc,jorin„i«.  ^^j^^   j^   observed   by   the 

thermometer  T.  During  the 
combustion,  the  water  is  kept  in  movement  by  the  stirrer  S,  which 
is  worked  by  a  small  motor.  The  rise  of  temperature  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  gives  the  amount  of  heat  expressed  in  calories, 
X  calorie  or  heat-unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
1  gramme  of  water  1°  C. 

Any  given  oxidation  will  always  produce  the  same  amount  of 
heat.    Thus,  if  we  oxidise  a  gramme  of  carbon,  a  known  amount  of 
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heat  is  produced,  whether  the  element  is  free  or  in  a  chemical  com- 
pound. The  following  figures  show  the  approximate  number  of 
heat-units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1  gramme  of  the  following 
substances : — 


Hydrogen  ....  84662 
Carbon       ....     8100 

Urea 2630 

Albumin     ....     5600 


Fat 9400 

Cane  sugar         .        .        .     8950 
Starch        ....     4160 


It  is,  however,  most  important  to  remember  that  the  "  physiologi- 
cal heat- value "  of  a  food  may  be  different  from  the  "  physical  heat- 
value,"  ie.,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  combustion  in  the  body 
may  be  different  from  that  produced  when  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  food  is  burnt  in  a  calorimeter.  This  is  the  case  with  the  pro- 
teins, because  they  do  not  undergo  complete  combustion  of  the  body, 
for  each  gramme  of  protein  yields  a  third  of  a  gramme  of  urea,  which 
has  a  considerable  heat-value  of  its  own.  Thus  albumin,  which,  by 
complete  combustion,  yields  5600  heat-units,  has  a  physiological 
hesArvelne = 5600  rrdmcs  one-third  of  the  heat-value  of  urea  (2630) 
=  6600—846=4754  Buhner  has  shown  that  this  figure  must  be 
reduced  to  nearly  4000,  as  some  of  the  imperfectly  burnt  products 
of  decomposition  of  proteins  escape  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  etc.,  in 
the  urine,  and  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  similar  substances  in  the 
faeces.  Any  difference  between  the  physical  and  physiological  heat- 
values  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  be  neglected,  provided  all  the 
fat  and  carbohydrate  in  the  food  is  absorbed. 

Having  obtained  in  this  way  the  energy  value  of  the  food  taken 
in,  expressed  as  units  of  heat,  the  next  step  is  to  arrive  at  the  heat 
produced  in  the  animal  body.  Other  manifestations  of  energy  in  the 
body,  such  as  kinetic  energy,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  usual  to  express  these  also  in  terms  of  heat,  one  calorie  being 
equivalent  to  425-6  gramme-metres  (see  p.  133). 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  calorimetry.  From  time  to  time 
numerous  calorimeters  designed  for  this  purpose  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  by  far  the  best  is  the  Atwater-Benedict  instrument,  and 
its  special  vcdue  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  it  can  be  used  for 
malang  observations  on  human  beings.  The  method  employed  will 
be  seen  to  be  based  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the 
bomb  calorimeter.  The  apparatus  is  represented  diagrammatically 
in  the  accompanjring  drawing  (fig.  394). 

The  Atwater-Benedict  Calorimeter  consists  of  a  room  with  non- 
ducting  walls.  Through  this  run  coils  of  water-pipes,  fitted  with 
metal  discs.  Only  one  of  these  tubes  is  shown  in  the  figure  (A). 
Any  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
discs  and  communicated  to  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  heat 
production  of  the  individual  in  the  calorimeter  is  therefore  spent 
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in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  amount  of  water  which 
goes  through  the  pipes  multiplied  by  the  difiTerence  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  it  enters  and  as  it  leaves  the  calorimeter,  gives 
the  heat  output  of  the  person  within  it.  This  is  ascertained  by  the 
thermometers  (T,  T). 

In  the  case  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  it  is  possible  to  ensure  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  substance  placed  in  the  bomb.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  food  eaten.  For 
instance,  food  may  be  retained  and  assimilated  with  a  gain  of  weight 
to  the  individual.  This  is  met  in  the  following  way.  The  air  of  the 
calorimeter  is  kept  circulating  through  a  series  of  chambers  in  which 


Water 
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Double 
Window. 


Calorimeter 
Chamber. 


Water 


I       A'tr  -f  Water -t-COg;  deficient  in  Oxygen. 


^1^ 


/7^ 


Water 
removed 

Hg  SO4. 


COg 
removed 

by 
Soda-Lime. 


t 


Air 
Pump. 


Air  minus  CO2  and  Water;  deficient  in  Oxygen.    >^ 


Oxygen  enters 

Fio.  894.— The  Atwater-Benedlct  Calorimeter. 
The  above  drawing  containi  one  mistake ;  the  poeitiou  of  the  soda-lime  and  snlpharie  aoid 

shoald  be  traoBposed. 
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the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  water  are  absorbed,  and  subsequently 
estimated.  As  the  oxygen  is  used  up  by  the  individual,  fresh 
oxygen  is  admitted  in  known  quantities.  The  urine  and  faeces  are 
analysed  as  well  as  the  air,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experi- 
ment.    The  following  additional  data  are  therefore  forthcoming: 

(1)  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  given  out  by  the  body; 

(2)  the  oxygen  taken  in,  and  from  these  the  amounts  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrate  metabolised  in  the  body,  can  be  calculated  and 
compared  with  the  food  ingested  (see  p.  609). 

In   the  calorimeter  is  a  bicycle,  the  hind-wheel  of  which  is 
replaced  by  a  copper  disc.    The  disc  may  be  rotated  in  the  field  of 
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an  electro-magnet  by  the  turning  of  the  pedals,  which  thus  enables 
the  rider  to  perform  a  measurable  quantity  of  mechanical  work. 

The  calorimeter  is  also  supplied  with  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  double  window,  through  which  food  of  known  weight  and  com- 
position can  be  supplied,  so  that  an  experiment  may  continue  over, 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  effect  of  work,  sleep,  various  diets,  etc. 
can  be  studied. 

Of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body,  it  is  estimated  by  Helmholtz 
that  about  7  per  cent,  is  represented  by  external  mechanical  work, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  about  four-fifths  are  discharged  by  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  the  remaining 
fifth  by  the  lungs  and  excreta.  This  is  only  an  average  estimate, 
subject  to  much  variation,  especially  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  production 
and  discharge  of  energy  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  organism 
at  rest,  estimated  in  calories.*  The  table  conveniently  takes  the  form 
of  a  balance-sheet  in  which  production  and  discharge  of  heat  are  com- 
pared ;  to  keep  the  body-temperature  normal  these  must  be  equal. 
The  basis  of  the  table  in  the  left-hand  (income)  side  is  the  same  as 
Voit's  diet  (see  p.  477)  :— 


Produotian  of  heat. 

Metabolism  of  Calories. 

Protein  (100  gr.).  120x4000=  480,000 

Fat  (100  CT.)        .  100x9400=  940,000 


2,805,280 


Discharge  of  heat. 

Warming  water  in  food, 

2 -6  kilos  X  26**  C.  =       65,000 
Warming  air  in  respiration, 

16  Icilos  X  25"  X  0  '24  =       96,000 
Evaporation  in  lungs, 

680gr.  x582=  366,660 
Radiation,  evaporation,  etc, 
at  surface,  ptut  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  mechanical 
work  done  accounts  for  the 
remainder.        .        .        .     2,277,620 


2,800,280 


The  figures  imder  the  heading  Production  are  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  food  by  its  physiological  heat-value.  The 
tigares  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet  are  obtained  as  follows : 
The  water  in  the  food  is  reckoned  as  weighing  2  6  kilos.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  taken  as  12''  C. ;  it  has 
to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  37""  C,  that  is,  through 
25**  C.  Hance  the  weight  of  water  multiplied  by  25  gives  the  number 
of  calories  expended  in  heating  it    The  weight  of  air  is  taken  as 

*  The  calorie  we  are  taking  is  sometimes  called  the  small  calorie ;  by  some  the 
word  C€UorU  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  lulogramrae 
of  water  1""  C    This  is  called  the  large  calorie. 
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weighing  16  kilos ;  this  also  has  to  be  raised  25""  C,  and  so  to  be 
multiplied  by  25 ;  it  has  further  to  be  multiplied  by  the  relative  heat 
of  air  (0*24).  The  630  grammes  of  water  evaporated  in  the  lungs 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  potential  or  latent  heat  of  steam  at  ST"  C. 
(582) ;  the  portion  of  heat  lost  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  is 
obtained  by  deducting  the  three  previous  amounts  from  the  total. 
This  table  does  not  take  into  account  the  small  quantities  of  heat  lost 
with  urine  and  faeces.  If  the  man  does  external  work  the  amount  of 
energy  dissipated  is  increased,  and  he  would,  in  consequence,  require 
more  to  be  supplied  in  the  iform  of  food.  Very  few  men  in  active 
work  get  on  well  with  a  smaller  supply  than  3000  large  calories 
(  =  3,000,000  small  calories)  in  their  diet.  A  man,  however,  at  rest 
is  always  doing  what  is  called  internal  work,  that  is,  maintaining 
the  circulation,  respiration,  etc. 

From  experiments  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  in  the  living  body. 
The  results  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

1.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  ener^  of  the  food  (expressed  as 
its  heat  of  combustion)  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  excreta,  plus  that 
given  off  as  hQSLt,plii8  that  of  internal  work. 

2.  If  an  animal  is  doing  external  work,  and  is  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  be  equal  to 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  plus  that  given  off  as  heat,  pltis 
that  of  the  internal  work,  pltcs  that  of  the  external  work. 

3.  If  an  animal  is  doing  no  external  work,  but  gaining  or 
losing  body-substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal 
the  potential  energy  of  the  excreta,  pltcs  that  given  off  as  heat,  plus 
that  of  the  internal  work,  plus  that  of  the  gain  by  the  body- 
substance  (a  loss  by  the  body  being  regarded  as  a  negative  gain). 

4.  In  an  animal  doing  external  work,  and  gaining  or  losing  body- 
substance,  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  will  equal  the  potential 
energy  of  the  exGieta,,  plvs  that  given  off  as  heekt,  plus  that  of  the 
internal  and  external  work,  plus  that  of  the  gain  (positive  or 
negative)  of  the  body-substance. 

A  concrete  example  will  serve  to  show  the  use  of  the  calorimeter 
when  once  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  established. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  whether  alcohol  is  a  food. 
Now  alcohol  is  only  eliminated  as  such  to  a  very  trifling  extent. 
When  given  in  moderate  amount,  it  is  almost  entirely  oxidised  in  the 
body  to  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  has  been  shown  (1)  that  if 
alcohol  is  given  in  the  food,  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  is 
scarcely  increased.  Since  the  alcohol  is  oxidised,  clearly  something 
else  is  spared  (i.e.  has  escaped  oxidation);  (2)  that  if  alcohol  is 
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substituted  for  fat,  there  is  a  change  in  the  heat  output  of  the 
person  which  corresponds  to  the  altered  caloric  value  of  the  diet ; 
(3)  after  a  period  of  time,  alcohol  can  spare  not  only  carbohydrate 
and  fat  but  also  protein ;  (4)  that  the  caloric  value  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  can  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  persons  without 
producing  symptoms  of  intoxication  is  about  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  their 
heat,  output.  These  facts  warrant  us  in  saying  that  whilst  alcohol  is 
technically  a  food,  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  ordinarily  is  so 
small  as  to  make  it  a  negligible  article  in  the  dietary  of  an  active 
person. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

TEMPKRATURE 

SiKCB  departures  from  the  normal  body-temperature  are  among 
the  fundamental  physical  signs  of  disease,  and  since  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  are  only  less  frequent  in  medical 
practice  than  those  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  tongue,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  complete  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  principles  that 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  the  clmical  thermometer. 
Animals  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : — 

(1)  Warm-blooded  or  homdothermal  animals,  or  those  which  have 
an  almost  constant  temperature.    (Mammals  and  birds.) 

(2)  Cold-blooded  or  poikiiothermal  animals,  or  those  whose 
temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  being 
always,  however,  a  degree,  or  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  above  that  of  the 
medium.  This  class  includes  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  embryonic 
birds  and  mammals,  and  probably  all  invertebrate& 

The  temperature  of  a  man  in  health  varies  but  slightly,  being 
between  36*5°  and  37'5°  C.  (98°  to  99""  F.).  Most  mammals  have 
approximately  the  same  temperature :  horse,  donkey,  ox,  ST'S""  to  38"* ; 
dog,  cat,  38-5°  to  Sg** ;  sheep,  rabbit,  38''  to  39-5" ;  mouse,  37-5'* ;  rat, 
37*9°.  Birds  have  a  higher  temperature,  about  42°  C.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  a  little  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  that  of  the  interior 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  surface ;  the  blood  coming  from  the 
Uver,  where  chemical  changes  are  very  active,  is  warmer  than  tiiat  of 
the  general  circulation ;  the  blood  becomes  rather  cooler  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs. 

The  temperature  also  shows  slight  diurnal  variations,  reaching  a 
maximum  about  4  or  5  p.m.  (37-5°  C.)  and  a  minimum  about  3  A.M. 
(30*8°  C.) ;  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  body  are  least 
activa  If,  however,  the  habits  of  a  man  are  altered,  and  he  sleeps  in 
the  day,  working  during  the  night,  the  tunes  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  are  also  inverted.  Inanition  causes  the 
temperature  to  fall,  and  just  at  the  onset  of  death  it  may  be  below 
30°  C.  Active  muscular  exercise  raises  the  temperature  temporarily 
by  about  0-5°  to  1°  C. 
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Heat  Production. 

(1)  Effect  of  Changes  of  External  Temperature, — In  theory  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals  in 
their  reactions  to  external  temperatura  A  cold  environment,  since 
it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  poikilothermic  creature,  reduces  the 
metabolism  of  all  its  tissues,  and  thus  reduces  its  heat  production. 

The  warm-blooded  individual  reacts  in  precisely  the  opposite  way. 
Since  his  temperature  remains  constant,  his  heat  production  increases, 
in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  his  cold  surroundings.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fasting  dogs.  An  example  may  be 
given. 


Temperstnre  of  Air. 

Heat  production  in  calories 
per  kilo  per  diem  . 

18 -S"  C. 

14-r  c. 

17-8'  C. 

18*  C. 

78-7 

74-7 

69-8 

671 

In  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  exact  relation  can  be 
discerned  in  man,  as  it  may  be  masked  by  other  factors.  We  have 
sdready  insisted  upon  the  equality  between  the  respective  energy 
values  of  the  food  eaten  and  of  the  heat  produced,  and  upon  the 
advantage  of  an  ample  diet.  In  practice  it  is  the  amount  of  food 
taken  which  controls  the  heat  production,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
The  majority  of  well-to-do  people,  whose  appetite  is  stimulated  by 
their  palate,  maintain  a  constant  body-temperature  by  regulating 
the  loss  rather  than  the  production  of  heat.  In  this  connection  the 
following  figures,  derived  from  observations  made  upon  a  dog  who 
was  fed  upon  considerable  quantities  of  meat,  may  be  compared  with 
those  obtained  when  the  same  animal  was  fasting. 


Temperature  of  Air. 


Calories   per   kilo   per   diem — dog\ 
ftisting j 


Calories    per   kilo   per  diem — dog  ) 

fiven  820  g.  meat  -81  calories  per  > 
Uo \ 


rc. 

15' C. 

20' C. 

26' C. 

80*  C. 

86-4 

63-0 

65-6 

54-2 

66-2 

87-9 

86-C 

76-2 

... 

83-0 

In  the  fasting  dog  a  lowering  of  the  surrounding  temperature 
increases  heat  production  in  the  animal;  in  the  well-fed  dog  this 
is  hardly  noticeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  types  of  food  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  different  climates.     The  Indian,  who  eats  rice,  gets 
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his  oarbon  with  less  than  half  the  heat  production  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  makes  blubber  his  staple  article  of  diet. 

(2)  The  Seat  of  Heat  Production, — So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  the  aunount  of  metabolism  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  connec- 
tive tissues  is  so  small  as  to  form  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  whole 
metabolism  of  the  body.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  unstriped 
muscla  Of  the  coefficient  of  oxidation  (t.«.  the  amoimt  of  oxygen 
used  up  per  gramme  of  tissue  per  minute)  of  the  central  nervous 
system  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge.  Any  discussion,  therefore, 
of  the  principal  seats  of  chemicsd  action  in  the  body  resolves  itself 
into  a  comparison  between  the  glcuidular  and  muscular  (skeletal) 
structures.  These  present  a  remarkable  contrast.  The  very  vascular 
nature  of  the  secreting  glands  (the  liver  is  said  to  contain  one-quarter 
of  all  the  blood  in  the  body),  as  well  as  actual  measurements  of  the 
oxygen  used  up  by  many  of  them,  indicate  that  they  are  the  seat  of 
very  active  chemicsd  changes,  which,  relatively  to  muscle,  is  maintained 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy.  The  very  function  which 
the  digestive  glands  serve  implies  at  least  a  certain  constancy  of 
rhythm.  Be  the  climate  what  it  may,  the  daily  food  must  be 
digested.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  muscles.  When  they  are 
active  they  are  the  seat  of  metabolism  as  great  as  that  of  the  glands,  but 
their  metabolism  is  capable  of  much  more  complete  suspension  during 
rest.  When  the  muscles  are  inactive  the  glandular  structures,  in 
spite  of  their  smaller  bulk,  account  for  a  very  appreciable  quantity 
of  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  body — perhaps  as  much  as  half.  But 
when  the  muscles  are  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  glands  becomes  an  insignificant  item  in  the  met- 
abolism of  the  body.  The  muscles,  then,  by  reason  of  their  large 
mass,  and  of  the  great  variations  of  which  their  metabolism  is  capable, 
are  essentially  the  regulators  of  heat  production. 

Apart  from  active  contraction,  the  muscles  difTer  at  different  times 
in  tonus.  This  difference  finds  its  metabolic  expression.  Zuntz,  by 
cutting  the  nerves  of  the  already  resting  leg  of  a  dog,  abolished  the 
muscular  tonus  aud  greatly  lessened  the  metabolism  (see  p.  395). 
Alterations  in  tonus  probably  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  Our  muscles  are  "  braced  "  in  cold  and  "  slack  "  in 
warm  climates.  The  latter  effect  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the 
extreme  muscular  flabbiness  which  evinces  itself  in  such  a  climate  as 
that  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Where  the  cold  is  such  that  increased  tonus  proves 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  heat,  a  greater  degree  of  muscular 
activity  (shivering)  supervenes  unless  actual  exercise  is  taken. 

Heat  Loss. 

The  two  channels  of  loss  susceptible  of  any  amount  of  variation 
are  the  lungs  and  the  skin.     The  more  air  that  passes  in  and  out 
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of  the  lungs,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  warming  the  expired 
air  and  in  evaporating  the  water  of  respiration.  In  such  anunals 
as  the  dog,  which  perspire  but  little,  respiration  is  a  most  important 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature ;  and  in  these  animals  a  close 
connection  is  obs^ed  between  the  production  of  heat  and  the 
respiratory  activity.  The  panting  of  a  dog  when  overheated  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  this.  A  dog  ^o,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
puts  out  its  tongue,  and  loses  heat  from  the  evaporation  that 
occurs  from  its  surface.  The  great  regulator,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  skin,  and  this  has  a  double  action.  In  the  first 
place,  it  regulates  the  loss  of  heat  by  its  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  the 
more  blood  passing  through  the  skin,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  evaporation.  Conversely,  the  loss 
of  heat  is  diminished  by  anything  that  lessens  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  skin,  such  as  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  dilatation 
of  the  splanchnic  vascular  area.  In  the  second  place,  the  special 
nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  are  called  into  action.  Familiar  instances 
of  the  action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  cure  the  reddening  of  the 
skin  and  sweating  that  occurs  after  exercise,  on  a  hot  day,  or  in  a 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  absence  of 
sensible  perspiration  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 

The  production  of  perspiration  has  a  cooling  effect,  since  the 
latent  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  body. 

The  relative  importance  of  radiation  and  evaporation  depends 
very  much  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  "relative"  and  "absolute" 
humidity.  The  important  point  is  the  amount  of  water  which  the 
air  can  absorb.  Now,  cold  air,  even  though  it  is  almost  dry,  is 
capable  of  taking  up  very  little  aqueous  vapour.  Warm  air  may 
contain  a  good  deal  {ie.  the  absolute  humidity  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  cold)  and  yet  may  be  far  from  saturated  (i.e.  its  relative 
humidity  may  be  low).  The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  therefore 
relatively  small  in  cold  weather,  even  though  it  be  dry.  The  burden 
of  heat  regulation  then  falls  upon  radiation,  and  it,  to  be  efficient, 
demands  a  warm  skin ;  hence  the  glow  of  heat  we  experience  when 
we  take  exercise  in  still,  cold  weather. 

In  hot  climates  radiation  becomes  less  important,  and  the 
possibility  of  heat  loss  from  the  skin  therefore  depends  upon 
evaporation.  Evaporation  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  "  relative " 
humidity  of  the  air  and  upon  the  existence  of  winds. 

The  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  is  at  its  maximum  in  dry  hot 
climates,  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  wearing  of  clothes  which 
are  relatively  porous.  In  such  climates  physical  "fitness"  is  pro- 
moted by  the  taking  of  a  considerable  amount  of  out-of-door  exercisa 
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Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  climates  like  that  of  the  coast-line  of 
British  East  Africa,  where  the  tropical  sun  is  combined  with  the 
moisture-laden  wind.  There  the  possibilities  of  heat  loss  both  bj 
radiation  and  by  evaporation  are  small,  and  the  English  official  per- 
force reduces  his  heat  production  to  a  minimum.  He  lives  indoors, 
takes  as  little  exercise  as  possible,  and  the  pallor  of  his  countenance 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  high  colour  which  his  colleague  in 
India  or  Egypt  exhibits. 

Certain  Factors  which  govern  the  Relation  between  Heat 

Production  and  Heat  Loss. 

(1)  Size. — The  heat  production  of  the  body,  other  things  being 
equal,  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  body;  the  heat  loss,  on  the 
surface  The  production  therefore  varies  with  the  cube  of  the  linear 
dimensions,  whilst  the  loss  of  heat  only  varies  with  the  square. 

The  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  must  be  its  heat  production 
relatively  to  its  heat  loss.  The  loss  of  heat  is  diminished  both  by 
the  occurrence  of  fur  and  by  the  absence  of  sweat  in  the  skins  of 
most  small  animals,  and  the  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  is  its 
metabolism  per  gramme  (see  also  p.  396). 

The  same  is,  no  doubt,  true  of  individuals ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  natural  conditions  may  be  much  modified  by  artificial  ones, 
such  as  clothing. 

(2)  Age, — Inasmuch  as  the  young  are  small,  active,  and  growing, 
their  heat  production  is  relatively  large;  and  further,  since  the 
extreme  constancy  of  temperature  which  an  adult  man  has  attained 
is  an  evolved  characteristic,  very  young  children,  in  common  with 
animals,  are  subject  to  changes  of  body-temperature  which  would  be 
of  much  graver  import  in  older  people.  Warm-blooded  animals  in 
the  embryonic  stage  are  practically  cold-blooded,  the  regulatory 
mechanism  which  keeps  the  body-temperature  constant  not  being 
fully  developed  at  this  stage. 

(3)  Constitution. — Difierent  individuals  diflfer  greatly  in  their 
power  of  heat  los&  Apart  from  differences  in  size  and  in  the  faculty 
of  perspiration,  there  remains  such  differences  as  those  of  compactness 
of  shape,  and  especially  in  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  with  which 
the  viscera  are  protected. 

The  Injlicence  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  on  Heat  Regviaiion. 
— ^The  central  nervous  system  controls  the  loss  of  heat  directly 
through  the  v«iso-motor  and  secretory  nerves  supplying  the  skin. 
That  the  control  of  heat  production  is  important,  is  shown  by  the 
effect  on  the  body-temperature  of  cutting  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
drug  curare.  Curare  cuts  off  the  muscles  from  the  stimuli  which 
wovdd  naturally  reach  them  through  the  motor  nerves.    Not  only 
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does  the.  temperature  at  once  fall,  but  the  animal  becomes  poikilo- 
thermic. 

The  seat  of  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  in  the  brain  is  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty.  It  is  possiblj  in  the  basal  ganglia  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Fww. — ^Diseases  may  cause  the  temperature  to  varj  considerably, 
especially  those  which  we  term  febrile. 

A  mere  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  does  not  necessarily 
cause  fever.  The  administration  of  food  causes  increased  combustion 
in  the  body;  but  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  in  health,  because 
pari  passu  with  the  increased  production  there  is  increased  loss  of 
heat.  Similarly,  diminution  in  the  loss  of  heat,  such  as  occurs  on  a 
hot  as  compared  with  a  cold  day,  does  not  produce  fever,  because  the 
production  of  heat  within  the  body  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
A  febrile  condition  may,  however,  occur  if  tight-fitting  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  clothing  which  interferes  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
skin  is  worn  in  hot  weather ;  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  ''  heat- 
stroke" among  soldiers  in  the  tropics. 

In  fever  there  is  increased  production  of  heat,  as  is  shown  by 
metabolic  balance-sheets;  the  intake  of  food  is  usually  small,  and 
the  discharge  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc.,  results  mainly  from  tissue 
disintegration ;  this  is  even  greater  than  in  ordinary  inanition ;  the 
tissues  are  said  to  be  in  a  "labile"  condition,  that  is,  they  are  easily 
broken  down.  Usually  the  skin  is  dry,  the  sweat-glands,  like  most 
of  the  secretory  glands,  being  comparatively  inactive,  and  so  the 
discharge  of  heat  is  lessened.  The  ^in,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
bathed  in  perspiration  and  yet  high  fever  be  present.  The  essential 
cause  of  the  high  temperature  in  fever  is  neither  increased  formation 
nor  diminished  discharge  of  heat,  but  an  interference  with  the 
mechanism  which  in  health  operates  so  as  to  equalise  the  two. 

The  Action  of  Drugs, — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  drugs  may  reduce  fever  in  more  than  one  way :  for  instance, 
they  may  reduce  the  metabolism  of  the  muscles,  s,g.  quinine ;  they 
may  cause  increased  heat  loss  by  promoting  perspiration  and 
vascular  dilatation  in  the  skin,  e.g.  pilocarpine ;  or  they  may  act  on 
the  central  heat-regulating  mechanism  (corpus  striatum  ?),  e.g,  phen- 
acetin. 


CHAPra:R  XLII 

THE  CENTRAL  MEBT0D8  STBTEU 


The  ceotial  aervouB  ayatem  is  oontained  witbin  the  cr&nio-spmal 
cavity,  and  coaBista  of  brain  and  spinal  cord.     These  two  parts  are 
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continuous  with  one  another,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  arbitrarily 
drawn  at  the  foramen  magnum,  by  which  orifice  the  spinal  cord 
leaves  the  skull.     Both  brain  and  cord  are  enveloped  by  three 
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connective-tissue  membranes,  known  from  without  inwards  as  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater  respectively. 

In  Chapter  XVI.  we  have  abready  considered  some  of  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  problems  in  relation  to  the  activities  of 
nerve  centres,  and  it  would  be  at  this  point  advisable  that  the 
student  should  refresh  his  memory  on  such  points  by  again  reading 
that  chapter  before  he  proceeds  further. 

The  next  few  chapters  will  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  which  one  must  know  before  it  is  possible 
to  study  profitably  the  functions  of  these  parts,  and  we  shall  start 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  reach  the  cerebrum  l£kst. 

Before,  however,  passing  on  to  these  details,  a  few  general  words 
are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  vertebrate  animals. 

A  student's  first  glance  at  the  human  brain,  or  at  such  a  drawing 
of  it  as  is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  395),  will  be  sufiScient 
to  convince  him  of  its  complicated  structura  The  next  figure,  how- 
ever, representing  semi-dia^:ammatically  its  different  parts,  will  make 
an  enumeration  of  its  subdivisions  more  intelligible. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  brain  (fig.  396),  continuing  the  spinal 
cord  upwards,  is  the  medtUla  oblongata  or  hdh  (D).    Next  comes  the 


Fio.  896.— Flan  in  outline  of  the  brmin,  as  seen  from  the  right  side.  }.  The  paru  are  represented  as 
separated  from  one  another  somewhat  more  than  natural,  so  as  to  show  their  oonnectioiis.  A, 
cerebrum;  /,  a,  ^j»  its  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes;  e,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  B,  cerebellum ; 
C,  pons  Varolu ;  D,  medulla  oblongata ;  a,  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum ;  6,  c,  d,  superior,  middle,  and 
infiuior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.    (From  Quain.) 

pons  Varolii  (C),  very  appropriately  called  the  bridge,  because  in  it 
are  the  connections  between  the  bulb  and  the  upper  regions  of  the 
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bram,  and  between  the  cerebellum  or  small  brain  (B)  and  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  mid-brain  comes  next  (a,  b),  and  this  leads  into  the  peduncles 
or  crura  of  the  c^ebrum  (A),  the  largest  portion  of  the  brain. 

Through  the  brain  runs  a  cavity  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  lined  hj  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continuous  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  brain,  however,  it  does  not  remain 
a  simple  canal,  but  is  enlarged  at  intervals  into  what  are  called  the 
ventricles.  There  is  one  ventricle  in  each  half  or  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum ;  these  are  called  the  lateral  ventricles,  thej  open  into  the 
third  ventricle,  which  is  in  the  middle  line ;  sjid  then  a  narrow  canal 
(aqvsdiict  qf  Sylvius)  leads  from  this  through  the  mid-brain  to  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  bulb  and  pons, 
which  form  its  floor ;  its  roof  is  formed  partly  b^  the  overhanging 
cerebellum,  partly  by  pia  mater.  This  piece  of  pia  mater  is  pieroed 
by  a  hole  {Foramen  of  Magendie),  and  so  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  ia  continuous  with  that  which 
bathes  the  external  surface  of  brain  and  cord  in  the  sub-«rachnoid 
space.  The  fourth  ventricle  leads  into  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Taking  origin  from  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  ventricles, 
and  running  down  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  is  a  fine  thread 
called  Beissner's  fibre;  the  function  of  this  thread  is  entirely 
unknown. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  main  collections  of  grey 
matter — that  on  the  surface,  called  the  cortex,  and  that  in  the  interior, 
bordering  on  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity,  and  subdivided  into  various 
masses  (grey  matter  of  cord,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  etc.),  whose  closer  acquaintance  we  shall  make  presently. 

But  such  a  complex  brain  as  the  human  brain  does  not  obtain 
throughout  the  vertebrate  series.  The  lower  one  goes  in  the  scale, 
the  less  important  and  large  does  the  cerebrum  become,  until  in  the 
fishes  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  practically  absent  It  is  the  large 
size  and  convoluted  grey  cortex  of  these  hemispheres  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  higher  from  the  lower  vertebrates. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  brain  in  different  animals  has  been 
most  valuable  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fimctions  of  its  various  parts. 

It  is  in  fact  possible  to-day  to  foretell,  if  one  knows  the  habits  of 
an  animal,  what  sort  of  brain  it  possesses.  The  converse  is  also 
true ;  given  the  brain  of  an  animal,  one  can  describe  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life  very  fairly  accurately.  For  instance,  animals  which 
rely  largely  on  the  sense  of  smell  for  their  prey  will  have  a  large 
olfactory  area ;  whereas  in  such  animals  as  the  porpoise,  which  have 
no  sense  of  smell,  the  olfactory  area  of  the  brain  is  absent  Animals 
with  keen  vision  will  have  a  large  visual  area  in  their  brains ;  «.m'Tna1q 
of  nocturnal  habits,  or  who  live  underground  in  the  dark,  will  have 
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a  very  small  one.     A  highly  intellectual  man  has  a  more  elaborately 
convoluted  cerebrum  than  a  aavage. 

Id  spite  of  these  differences,  and  many  more  might  be  mentioned, 
there  is  throughout  the  vertebrate  series  from 
Gsh  up  to  man,  the  same  general  plan  of  con- 
struction ;  and  the  brain  of  the  human  embryo 
is  very  much  like  the  adult  condition  of  the 
brain  of  the  fish. 

In  the  ftstus  the  central  nervous  system 
is  formed  by  an  infolding  of  a  portion  of  the 
surface  epiblast.  This  becomes  a  tube  of 
nervous  matter,  which  loses  all  connection 
with  the  surface  of  the  body,  though  later 
in  life  this  is  in  a  sense  re-established  by  the 
nerves  that  grow  from  the  brain  and  oord  to 
the  aurfaoa  The  anterior  end  of  this  tube 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  to  form  the 
brain,  its  cavity  becoming  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  becomes  the 
spinal  cord.  The  primitive  brain  is  at  first 
subdivided  into  three  parts,  the  priTnarj/ 
ctrtbral  vesicles ;  the  first  and  third  of  these 
again  subdivide,  so  that  there  are  ultimately 
five  divisions,  which  have  received  the 
following  names: — 

1.  Pros-«noepbBlon,  telencephalon  or  fore- 
brain.  This  is  developed  into  the  cerebrum 
with  the  corpora  striata.  It  encloses  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

2.  Tbalam-enoephalon,  diencepkalon,  or 
tuna^  brain.  This  is  developed  into  the  parts 
including  the  optic  thalami,  which  enclose 
the  third  ventricla 

3.  Mes-enoepbalon,  or  mid-brain,  con- 
sists of  the  parts  which  enclose  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  —  namely,  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  which  form  its  dorsal,  and 
the  crura  cerebri,  which  form  its  ventral 
aspect.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  in  many 
lower  animals  instead  of  being  four  in  number  *q>i«^ 
are  two,  and  are  called  the  optic  lobes. 

4.  Het-enoephalon,  or  hijid-brain,  which  forms 
and  pons. 

5.  Uyel-encephalon,  or   aftvr-brain,  which   forms  the  bulb   or 
medulla  obUtngata. 
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Figs.  397  and  398  represent  a  diagrammatic  Yiew  of  a  Yertebrate 
brain;  the  attachment  of  the  pin^  gland,  pituitary  body,  and 
olfactory  (I)  and  optic  (II)  outgrowths  is  also  shown. 


F!io.  808.— LoDgitudliial  and  vertical  diagrammatic  section  of  a  vertebrate  brain.  Letters  as  Iwfore. 
PV,  pons  Varolii.  Lamina  terminaus  is  represented  by  the  strong  black  line  Joining  Pn  and  Py, 
(Huxley.) 

These  diagrams  might  serve  Yery  well  for  the  brain  of  an  adult 
selachian  fish,  such  as  a  shark.  The  olfactory  bulb  is,  however,  Yery 
much  larger,  and  the  fore-brain  smaller.  In  the  shark,  smell  is  the 
all-important  sense ;  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  originate  from  the 
olfactory  bulb,  spread  out  over  an  immense  area  many  square  feet  in 
size  (12  to  13  square  feet  in  a  shark  25  feet  long).  Behind  the 
olfactory  bulb  is  another  focus  of  grey  matter,  called  by  Edinger  the 
parolfactory  lobe,  connected  to  the  fifth  nerve,  the  sensory  nerve  of 
the  mouth.  No  doubt  the  oral  sense,  as  it  is  termed,  is  important  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  prey ;  it  always  is  in  animals  who  catch 
food  with  the  mouth.  One  sees  it  highly  developed  in  animals  with 
prehensile  tongues,  and  bristles  or  whiskers  on  the  lips ;  also  in  birds, 
with  their  sensitive  beaks  and  bills. 

Betuming,  however,  to  the  shark,  we  find  the  cerebellxmi  is  large, 
as  it  is  in  all  powerful  swimmers  and  flyers,  but  the  cerebrum  in  the 
strict  sense  is  absent ;  there  are  no  hemispheres  and  no  grey  cortex ; 
the  fore-brain  consists  of  little  else  but  the  corpora  striata. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  later  growths  superimposed  upon 
this  primitiYO  brain,  and  in  the  animal  series  one  notes  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  cerebrum  in  relation  to  function  and  adapta- 
tion to  environment. 

The  primitive  brain  as  exemplified  in  that  of  the  shark  is  common 
to  all  cmimcds  up  to  man,  and  is  termed  by  Edinger  the  Pala- 
enoephalon  or  old  brain.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute  what 
he  terms  the  Neo-encephalon  or  new  brain. 

The  neo-encephalon  is  specially  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  a  grey  cortex,  and  this  is  the  seat  of  the  psychical  or  mental 
processes  termed  volition  and  sensation.  The  first  part  of  the  cortex 
to  appear  in  development  is  called  the  arohipallium  (or  old  cortex). 
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and  this  is  associated  with  smell,  the  most  important  sense  in  the 
old  primitive  brain.  The  rest  of  the  cortex  is  termed  the  neopaJlium 
(or  new  cortex) ;  it  subserves  the  functions  of  hearing,  vision,  touch, 
and  the  muscular  sense,  and  is  also  concerned  in  the  origination  of 
those  volitions  which  result  in  movements  initiated  and  guided  by 
those  senses.  The  progressive  development  of  the  neopallium  is 
especially  marked  in  the  primates  and  in  man,  for  in  these  the  more 
primitive  olfactory  and  oral  senses  are  unimportant  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  in  man  the  receptive  olfactory  membrane  in  the  nose 
measures  considerably  less  than  a  square  inch  instead  of  the  many 
square  feet  it  extends  over  in  the  shark ;  but  the  visual  and  other 
faculties  enumerated  become  preponderatingly  important  as  associa- 
tive memory  develops  and  the  brain  becomes  the  organ  of  mind. 
The  structure  of  the  neopallium  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
archipallium. 

The  following  table  will  make  the  relationship  of  these  parts 
clear : — 

The  Veetebratb  Braut 
consists  of 


1.  The    Pala-^ncephaUmf    or 
old  primitive  brain. 


2.  The  NiO'tneephahm^  or  new  brain. 
This  consists  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex (with  its  efferent  and  afferent 
fibres)and  may  be  subdivided  into 


a.  The  Archipalliutn,  or 
oldcorteic 


6.  The  Neopallium,  or 
new  cortex. 


2  S 


CHAPTER  XXni 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 

Thb  spinal  oord  is  a  colomn  of  nerve-substance  connected  above  with 
the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  bulb,  and  situated  in  the  spinal 
caned.  In  transverse  section  it  is  approximately  circular,  but  the 
oord  is  not  of  the  same  size  throughout  its  course.  It  exhibits  two 
enlargements,  one  in  the  cervical,  the  other  in  the  lumbar  region. 
These  are  the  situations  whence  the  large  nerves  for  the  supply  of 
the  limbs  issue.  The  cord  ends  below,  about  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  a  cone-shaped  termination  (the  conus 
medtUlaris)  from  which  passes  a  slender  filament  of  grey  substance, 
the^t^m  t&rminale,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  many 
nerves  forming  the  cavda  e^ina. 

It  is  composed  of  grey  cuid  white  matter;  the  white  matter  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its  chief  portion ;  the  grey  matter 
is  in  the  interior,  and  is  so  arranged  that  in  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  it  appears  like  two  crescentic  masses  (the  horns  of  each  of 
which  are  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua)  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus,  called  the  posterior 
commissure  (fig.  399).  Passing  through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  is  a  minute  canal ;  in  a  transverse  section 
it  appears  as  a  hole ;  this  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continued 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  called  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  vertical  ,/&«wr««  (the  postaior  fissure 
being  deeper,  but  less  wide  cuid  distinct  than  the  anterior),  and 
united  in  the  middle  by  nervous  matter  which  is  usually  described 
as  forming  two  commissures — an  anterior  commissure  (consisting  of 
meduUated  nerve-fibres)  in  front  of  the  posterior  commissure,  wUch 
is  the  isthmus  of  grey  matter  pierced  by  the  central  canal,  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  last  paragraph  (fig.  399,  b).  Each  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at  the  lower  part,  but  dis- 
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tinctly  above)  by  two  longibudioal  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  three 
portioiia,  columiie,  or  tracts,  an  anterior,  lateral,  and  poattriw.  From 
the  groove  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  spring  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (fig.  399,  B  and  c,  5) ;  ana  just 
in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and  posterior  column  the 


nmnn  bolon 
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posterior  roots  enter  (b,  6) :  a  pair  of  roots  on  each  side  corresponds 
to  each  vertebra. 

WUte  matter. — The  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  up  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  of  diderent  sizes,  running  mainly  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  of  a  supporting  material  of  two  kinds, 
viz. : — (a)  ordinary  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  which 
is  connected  with  septa  from  the  pia  mater  which  pass  into  the  cord 
to  carry  the  blood-vessels.  (()  Neuroglia;  the  processes  of  the 
iieuroglia-cells  are  arranged  so  as  to  support  the  nerve-fibres,  which 
are  without  the  usual  nemilemmal  nerve-sheaths. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  cord 
is,  that  each  part  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of 
nervs-roots  given  off  from  it.     Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  ia  the 
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middle  and  lower  part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  large 
nerve-roots  for  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the  supply 
of  the  upper  extremities ;  it  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  its 
dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the  origins  of  the 
large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater 
size  at  thdse  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grey  matter;  the  white  part  of  the  cord  (especially  the  lateral 
columns)  becomes  gradually  and  progressively  smaller  from  above 
downwards,  because  a  certain  number  of  fibres  coming  down  from  the 
brain  pass  into  the  spinal  grey  matter  at  different  levels. 

Grey  matter. — ^The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve- 
fibres,  most  of  which  are  very  fine  and  delicate,  of  nerve-cells  with 
branching  processes,  and  of  an  extremely  delicate  network  of  the 
primitive  fibriUsB  of  axis-cylinders  and  of  dendrites.  This  fine  plexus 
is  called  OvrUuiKz  network,  and  is  mingled  with  the  meshes  of 
neuroglia.  The  neuroglia  of  the  grey  matter  resembles  that  of  the 
white,  but  instead  of  everywhere  forming  a  close  network  to  support 
the  nerve-fibres,  here  and  there  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  more  open 

sponge-work  to  support  the  nerve-cells.  It  is 
especially  developed  around  the  central  canal, 
which  is  Uned  with  columnar  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, the  cells  of  which  at  their  outer  ends 
terminate  in  fine  processes,  which  join  the 
neuroglia  network  surrounding  the  canal,  and 
form  the  substantia  gdatinosa  centralis.  It  is 
also  developed  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu 
of  grey  matter,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
svhstantia  gelatinosa  lateralis  of  Bolando,  which 
is  much  enlarged  in  the  upper  cervical  r^on. 

Orov/ps  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter. — ^The 
multipolar  cells  of  the  grey  matter  are  either 
scattered  singly  or  arranged  in  definite  groups 
(see  fig.  400). 

(1)  Anterior  horn  cells. — In  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  enlargements  there  are  several  groups 
of  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn ; 
in  the  thoracic  region  these  are  reduced  to  two, 
a  mesial  and  a  lateral  group.  The  larger  groups  correspond  with 
segments  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  cervical  cord  there  is  one  special 
sroup  from  which  the  phrenic  nerve  arises  for  the  supply  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  axons  pass  out  by  the  anterior  nerve-roots  of  the 
same  side,  but  a  few  axons  pass  to  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the 
same  side,  and  by  the  white  commissure  to  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
In  birds,  a  few  axons  are  stated  to  pass  to  the  posterior  roots. 


Fio.  400.— Section  of  half  the 
splzuil  cord  to  show  the 
principal  groups  of  cells  in 
the  grey  matter ;  a,  gronps 
of  cells  in  the  anterior 
horn ;  e,  Clarke's  column ; 
i,  intermedio-lataral  group ; 
m,  middle  cell  column  ;  p, 
scattered  cells  of  the  po8> 
terior  horn.  (Diagrammatic 
after  Schafer.) 
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(2)  Posterior  vesicular  column  of  Lockhart  Clarke  ;  generally  known 
03  Clarke's  column. — This  is  a  group  of  large  nerve-cells  with  their  long 
axis  vertical  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  is  best 
marked  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  axons  of  these  cells  pass  into 
the  cerebellar  tracts. 

(3)  IntermediO'kUercU  group, — ^This  is  seen  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  lateral  horn,  and  is  most  distinct  in  the  upper 
thoracic  and  lower  cervical  regions. 

(4)  Tfie  middle  cell  column  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent. 

(5)  The  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  are  usually  small;  they  are 
numerous,  but  are  not  disposed  in  special  groups. 

Colum/ns  and  tracts  in  the  white  mutter  of  the  spinal  cord, — ^The 
columns  of  the  white  matter  which  are  marked  out  by  the  points 
from  which  the  nerve-roots  issue,  are  called  the  anterioT^  the  lateral, 
and  the  posterior  columns ;  the  posterior  is  further  divided  by  a 
septum  of  the  pia  mater  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  constituting 
the  postero-external  column,  or  column  of  Burdach,  and  the  postero- 
median,  or  column  of  Ooll  (fig.  402).  In  addition  to  these  columns, 
however,  it  has  Been  shown  that  the  white  matter  can  be  still  further 
subdivided.  These  tracts  in  the  white  matter  perform  different 
functions  in  the  conduction  of  impulses. 

These  tracts  have  been  made  out  by  the  following  methods : — 

(a)  The  emiryological  method.  It  has  been  found  by  examining 
the  spinal  cord  at  different  stages  of  its  development  that  certain 
groups  of  the  nerve-fibres  put  on  their  myelin  sheath  at  earlier 
periods  than  others,  and  so  the  different  groups  of  fibres  can 
be  easily  distinguished.  This  is  also  known  as  the  method  of 
Flechsig. 

(b)  WaUerian  or  degeneration  method. — This  method  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  separated  from  its  nerve-cell,  it  wastes 
or  degenerates.  It  consists  in  tracing  the  course  of  tracts  of 
degenerated  fibres,  which  result  from  an  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  When  fibres  degenerate  below  a  lesion,  the 
tract  is  said  to  be  of  descending  degeneration,  and  when  the  fibres 
degenerate  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  tract  is  one  of  ascending 
degeneration.  By  the  modem  methods  employed  in  staining  the 
central  nervous  system,  it  has  proved  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish 
degenerated  parts  in  sections  of  the  cord  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Degenerated  fibres  have  a  different  staining 
reaction  when  the  sections  are  stained  by  what  are  called  Weigert's 
and  Pal's  methods;  this  consists  in  subjecting  them  to  a  special 
solution  of  hsematoxylin,  and  then  to  certain  differentiating  solutions. 
The  degenerated  fibres  appear  light  yellow,  whereas  the  healthy  fibres 
are  a  deep  blue.  Marchi's  method  is  even  better.  After  hardening 
in  Mtiller's  fluid,  Marchi's  solution  (a  mixture  of  Miiller's  fluid  and 
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osmio  acid)  stains  degenerated  fibres  black,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
tissue  unstained.  Accidents  to  the  central  nervous  system  in  man 
have  given  us  much  information  upon  this  subject,  but  this  has  of 
late  years  been  supplemented  and  largely  extended  by  experiments 
on  animals,  particularly  upon  monkeys ;  and  considerable  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  conduction  of  impulses  to  and  from  the  nervous 
system  by  Uie  study  of  the  results  of  section  of  different  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots. 

By  these  methods  the  tracts  in  the  white  matter  have  now  been 
mappned  out,  and  the  principal  ones  are  shown  in  the  succeeding 
diagrams. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  considering  the  result  of  cutting 
through  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Cutting  the  anterior  roots  produces  chromatolysis  of  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horn  from  which  they  originate ;  this  slow  atrophy  is  the 
result  of  disuse  of  the  axons  which  are  cut  and  still  remain  attached  to 
the  cell-bodies.  Wallerian  degeneration  is  limited  to  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  section.  The  fact  that  chro- 
matolysis (see  p.  197)  occurs  when  the  axon  of  a  nerve-cell  is  cut 
through,  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  method  of  ascertaining  from 
what  nerve-cells  various  tracts  originate. 

Cutting  the  posterior  roots  between  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the 
cord  leaves  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  healthy,  and  degeneration 
occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  root  which  rims  into  the  cord,  because 
the  fibres  are  cut  off  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglion  from  which 
they  grew.  These  degenerated  nerve-fibres  may  be  traced  up  the 
cord  for  a  considerable  distanca  Each  posterior  root-fibre  when  it 
enters  the  cord  bifurcates,  the  main  branch  passing  upwards,  and  the 
shorter  branch  downwards,  so  that  the  degeneration  is  seen  in  a 
small  tract  called  the  comma  tract  (fig.  403)  immediately  below  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  cut  posterior  root.  The  upgoing  fibre  is 
contained  in  the  posterior  column  of  white  matter,  and  it  terminates 
in  the  grey  matter  either  in  the  cord  itself  at  a  higher  level,  or  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

Fig.  401  represents  in  a  schematic  way  the  manner  in  which  the 
fibres  of  the  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  are  connected  to  the  grey 
matter  in  the  cord. 

1,  2,  3,  4  represent  four  cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  Each  gives 
rise  to  an  axis-cylinder  process  A,  one  of  which  is  shown  terminating 
in  its  final  ramification  in  the  end-plate  of  a  muscular  fibre  M.  Each 
of  these  four  cells  is  further  surrounded  by  an  arborisation  (synapse) 
derived  from  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  P,  which  comes  down 
from  the  brain.  The  pyramidal  fibres  really  terminate  around  the 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn ;  these  cells  therefore  act  as 
intermediate  cell-stations  on  the  way  to  those  in  the  anterior  horn. 
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These   are    omitted    from   the  diagram   to  avoid  confusion  (see, 
however,  fig.  185,  p.  194). 

A  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  is  also  shown ;  this  originates  from 
the  cell  O  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  the  process  of  this  oeU  bifurcates, 
one  branch  (B)  passine  to  the  periphery,  where  it  ends  in  an  arbor- 
escence  in  the  skin  (S);  the  arrow  by  the  side  of  this  branch 
represents  the  direction  of  conduction  of  the  sensory  impulses  from 
the  skin.  An  arrow  in  the  opposite  direction  would  indicate  the 
direction  of  its  growth.    The  other  branch  (C)  passes  into  the  spinal 


Fio.  401.— CJoorse  of  nerve-fibres  in  spinal  cord.    (After  Schiifer.) 

cord,  where  it  again  bifurcates;  the  branch  E,  a  short  one,  passes 
downwards  and  ends  in  an  arborisation  around  one  of  the  small  cells 
(P^)  of  the  posterior  comu ;  from  which  a  new  axis-cylinder  arises, 
and  terminates  around  one  of  the  multipolar  cells  (4)  of  the  anterior 
horn. 

The  main  division  D  travels  up  in  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  and  ends  in  grey  matter  at  various  levels.  Some  collaterals  (5) 
possibly  terminate  by  arborising  directly  around  the  anterior  comual 
cells,  principally  of  the  same  side ;  others  (6)  do  so  with  an  intermediate 
cell-station  in  a  posterior  comual  cell  (P^) ;  others  (7)  arborise  around 
the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  (C)  in  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord, 
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and  from  these  cells  fresh  axis-cylinders  carry  up  the  impulse  to  the 
cerebellum  in  what  are  called  the  cerebellar  tracts,  while  the  main 
fibre  (8)  may  terminate  in  any  of  these  wajrs  at  a  higher  level 
in  the  cord,  or  above  the  cord  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  certain 
number  of  posterior  root-fibres,  however,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
pursue  their  way  up  to  the  bulb  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cord. 

In  general  terms  the  anterior  root-fibres  pass  out  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  after  a  short  course  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  posterior  roots,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  pass  to  any  great  extent  into  the  grey  matter 

immediately,  but  in^  Uie  white 
matter  on  the  iimer  side  of  the 
posterior  horn ;  in  other  words, 
they  go  into  the  column  of 
Burdach  (fig.  402);  they  pass 
up  in  this  column,  but  gradu- 
ally approach  the  middle  line, 
and  are  continued  upwards  to 
the  medulla  in  the  column  of 
^U;  but  as  they  go  up  they 
become  less  numerous,  as  some 
terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  on  the  way  in  the 
manner  described.  A  few  fibres 
of  the  posterior  root,  however, 
travel  for  a  short  distance  in  a 
small  tract  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  horn ;  this  is  called  the 
tract  of  lissauer  (fig.  404);  the  comma  tract  (fig.  403)  has  been 
already  explained. 

Suppose  now  one  cuts  through  several  posterior  roots  between  the 
spinal  ganglia  and  the  cord,  so  that  the  course  of  degeneration  may 
be  more  readily  traced.  Immediately  below  the  points  of  entrance  of 
these  nerve-roots,  the  comma  tract  wiU  be  found  degenerated ;  imme- 
diately above,  the  degenerated  fibres  will  be  found  in  the  column  of 
Burdach ;  higher  up  in  the  cord  they  will  be  less  numerous,  and  have 
approached  the  middle  line ;  the  fibres  which  enter  the  cord  lowest 
get  ultimately  nearest  the  middle  line,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
column  of  Gk)ll  is  made  up  of  sensory  fibres  from  uie  legs ;  the  fibres 
which  enter  the  cord  last,  for  instance  those  from  the  upper  Umbs 
and  neck,  pursue  their  upward  course  in  the  column  of  BurdacL 

The  preceding  figure  (fig.  402)  shows  the  degeneration  in  a  section 
of  the  spinal  cord,  after  the  division  of  a  nimiber  of  nerve-roots  on 
one  side.  The  microscopic  section  is  taken  high  up,  so  that  all  the 
degenerated  fibres  have  passed  into  the  column  of  Goll  on  the  same 


Pio.  403.— Degeneration  in  oolomn  of  Goll  after 
section  of  poeterior  nenre-roota. 
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side ;  the  inner  set  (1)  are  shaded  differently  from  the  outer  set  (2), 
indicating  that  those  nearest  the  middle  line  come  from  the  lowest 
nerve-roots.  Those  which  cross  to  the  opposite  side  soon  after 
entrance  into  the  cord,  are  not  shown ;  they  will  be  found  forming  a 
scattered  d^eneration  in  the  ascending  tracts  of  the  other  side. 

We  may  pass  from  this  to  consider  the  tracts  of  degeneration 
that  occur  when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  right  across  in  the  thoracic 
rerion.  Some  tracts  mil  be  found  degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
below  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain ;  the  principal  ones  are  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  Other  tracts  are  found  degenerated  in  the  piece  of  cord 
above  the  lesion;  these  consist  of  nerve-fibres  that  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  or  with  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  below  the  lesion,  and  are  passing  upwards. 

In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  the  tracts  which  degenerate 
downwards  are  the  motor  tracts,  and  those  which  degenerate  upwards 
are  the  afferent  or  sensory  channels.  We  must  also  take  into 
account  groups  of  association  fibres  which  unite  together  different 
regions  of  the  cord ;  these  are  generally  short  tracts  in  which,  there- 
fore, degeneration  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance  up  or  down. 
The  long  tracts  are  those  which  connect  cord  or  spinal  nerves  with 
brain,  such  as  those  of  QoU  and  Burdach  just  mentioned,  or  the 
pyramidal  tracts  the  main  efferent  pathways. 

Tracts  of  Desoendinfi:  Degeneration  (fig.  403). 

(1.)  Ths  crossed  pyramidal  tract. — ^This  is  situated  in  the  lateral 
column  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  comu  of  grey  matter.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  extends  to  the  margin,  but  higher 
up  it  becomes  displaced  from  this  position  by  the  interpolation  of 
another  tract  of  fibres,  to  be  presently  described,  viz.,  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  is  large,  and  may 
touch  the  grey  matter  at  the  tip  of  the  posterior  comu,  but  is 
separated  from  it  elsewhera  Its  shape  on  cross-section  is  somewhat 
like  a  lens,  but  varies  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  diminishes 
in  size  from  the  cervical  region  downwards,  its  fibres  passing  off  as 
they  descend,  to  arborise  around  the  nerve-cells  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord.  The  fibres  of  which  this  tract  is  composed  are  moderately 
large,  but  are  mixed  with  some  that  are  smaller. 

(2.)  Tfie  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidai  tract,  or  column  of  Tiirck. — 
This  is  situated  in  the  anterior  column  by  the  side  of  the  anterior 
fissure.    It  ends  in  the  mid  or  lower  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

The  two  pyramidal  tracts  come  down  from  the  brain ;  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  greater  number  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  which  they  descend ;  hence  the 
term  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;  a  smaller  collection  of  the  pyramidal 
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fibres  goes  straight  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord,  and  these  cross 
at  different  levels  in  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cord  lower  down ; 
hence  the  disappearance  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord.  The  fact  that  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  one 
side  is  the  fellow  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  other  side,  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  direction  of  shading  (see  fig.  403). 

Comma  tract  __  Septo^marginal 

^  _  ^    ^   ^    .  ^  ^J  bundle 

Crossed 
pyramidaJ 
^•^tract 


descending 
tract 


Prepyramidal 
tract 

^^ ^  ^  Bundle  of 

Antero-lateral  ^^T       ^  J|\^    " W  Helweg 


Direct  pyramidal 
tract 


Fio.  408  —Tracts  of  descending  d^enentlon.    Fbr  the  sake  of  daaraeu  each  is  shown  on  only  one 

side.    (After  SchafiBr.) 

Mingled  with  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  are  a  few 
fibres  of  the  pyramid  which  have  not  crossed  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  are  therefore  derived  from  the  same  side  of  the 
cerebrum  (uncrossed  lateral  pyramidal  Jibres), 

The  pyramidal  fibres  are  not  found  at  all  in  vertebrates  below 
the  mammals.  In  the  lower  mammals  they  are  very  few,  and  in 
some  rodents  (rat,  mouse,  guinea-pig)  they  are  placed  in  the  posterior 
columns.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract  is  found  only  in  man  and 
the  higher  apes. 

Paralysis  resulting  from  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  not 
complete  and  persistent.  There  is,  therefore,  some  other  path  by 
which  volitional  impulses  arising  in  the  cortex  can  reach  the  motor 
cells  of  the  cord.  This  alternative  path  is  furnished  by  the  descend- 
ing fibres  of  the  anterior  column,  and  of  the  ventral  parts  of  the 
lateral  column,  especially  in  the  tract  next  to  be  described. 
Section  of  this  part  of  the  cord  produces  quite  as  complete  a 
paralysis  as  does  section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  vertebrates 
below  mammals  this  is  probably  the  only  path  between  the  higher 
brain  centres  and  the  lower  motor  centres  of  the  cord  (Schafer). 

(3.)  AnterO'laterai  descending  tract,  or  tract  of  Loewenthal,  lies  by 
the  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  extends  along  the  margin 
of  the  cord  towards  the  lateral  column.    These  fibres  originate  from 
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the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from 
other  sources  to  be  described  later.  They  end  by  synapses  in  the 
anterior  horn. 

(4)  The  prepyramidal  or  rubrospinal  tract  (Monakow's  bundle). — 
This  is  situated  just  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  cells  of  the  red  nucleus  in  the  mid-brain ;  hence  its 
name,  rubro-spinal.  Its  fibres  end  by  arborisations  in  the  grey  matter 
about  the  middle  of  the  crescent. 

(5.)  Bundle  of  Hdweg. — ^The  exact  origin  and  destination  of  these 
fibres  are  not  known :  they  can  be  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  olivary  body  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  pass  down  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  in  the  cervical  region. 

(6.)  Short  tracts  in  the  posterior  column. — ^These  are  (a)  the  Comma 
tract ;  though  this  degenerates  downwards,  it  is  in  reality  a  sensory 
tract,  being  composed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  branches  of 
the  entering  posterior  root-fibres  which  pass  downwards  on  entering 
the  cord.  It  is  only  found  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  below 
the  actual  lesion.  (6)  Septo-margmal  fibres;  these  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  mainly  found  near  the  median  fissure,  where  they 
constitute  the  oval  bundle,  and  near  the  posterior  surface,  where  they 
form  the  median  triangle  bundle.  These  are  doubtless  short  associa- 
tion tracts,  and  are  mixed  with  others,  especially  in  the  ventral  part 
of  the  posterior  column,  which  have  an  "  ascending"  course. 

Tracts  of  Ascendine:  Degeneration  (fig.  404). 

(1.)  Postero-median  column,  or  column  of  Ooll. — This  consists  of 
fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  lower 

''       saoer's  tract 

Direct  cerebellar 
tract 


Pio.  404.— Tracts  of  ascending  degeneration,  shown  on  one  side  of  the  cord  only.    (After  Schafer.) 

thoracic  nerves.  These  fibres  enter  the  postero-lateral  colunm,  and 
gradually  pass  towards  the  mid-line,  as  already  explained.  They 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  nucleus  gracilis  of  the  bulb. 
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(2.)  PosterO'latercU  column,  or  column  of  Burdach. — Many  of  the 
fibres  of  this  tract,  which  is  also  composed  of  the  entering  posterior 
nerve-roots,  pass  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  either  immediately  on 
entrance,  or  in  their  course  upwards.  The  rest  continue  upwards  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  but  those  from  the  lower  roots  pass  into  the  column 
of  Goll,  as  just  stated ;  those  from  the  upper  roots  continue  to  travel 
upwards  in  the  column  of  Burdach,  and  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
nucleus  cuneatus  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(3.)  Dorsal  or  direct  cerebellar  trctct,  or  tract  of  Flechsig. — ^This  is 
found  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  of  the  cord,  and  is  situated 
between  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and  the  margin.  It  degenerates 
on  injury  or  section  of  the  cord  itself,  but  not  on  section  of  the 
posterior  nerve-roots.  In  other  words,  its  fibres  are  endogenous,  i.e.^ 
arise  from  cells  within  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord ;  these  cells  are 
those  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side ;  the  fibres  are  large  ones. 

(4.)  Ventral  cerebellar  or  antero-lateral  ascending  tracts  or  tract  of 
Oowers, — ^This  is  situated  in  front  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct 
cerebellar  tracts  in  the  lumbar  region,  while  in  the  thoracic  and 
cervical  regions  it  forms  a  narrow  band  at  the  margin  of  the  cord, 
curving  round  even  into  the  anterior  column.  Its  fibres  intermingle 
with  those  of  the  antero-Iateral  descending  tract.  They  originate 
from  the  lower  cells  of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side. 

Both  of  these  tracts,  as  their  names  indicate,  go  to  the  cerebellum, 
and  form  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system ;  they  connect  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  of  the  same  side  with  the  cerebellum.  In  the 
bulb,  the  system  divides ;  the  greater  number  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
vermis  by  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  while  a  smaller  number 
run  up  farther,  and  then  return  to  the  vermis  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle.  A  certain  number  of  fibres,  especially  the 
smaller  and  more  centrally  situated  ones,  end  in  grey  matter  in  the 
bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain. 

(5.)  Trouit  of  Lissauer,  or  posterior  margined  zone. — This  is  a  small 
tract  of  ascending  fibres  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  horn.  These  are  fine  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots ;  they 
subsequently  pass  into  the  posterior  comu. 

Association  fibres  in  tlie  Spinal  Cord. 

Some  of  the  short  tracts  already  alluded  to  as  demonstrable  in 
the  spinal  cord  are  bundles  of  association  fibres  which  connect 
its  different  levels  together.  The  main  difficulty  of  investi- 
gating them  by  the  degeneration  method  has  arisen  from  the 
Fact  that  they  are  largely  intermingled  with,  and  so  are  hard  to 
distinguish  from,  the  long  tracts  which  connect  brain  and  cord 
together.     In  1853  Ffliiger  stated  that  reflex  irradiation  within  the 
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spinal  cord  always  takes  place  in  an  upward  direction,  but  Sher- 
rington in  his  work  found  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  he 
sought  for  the  paths  which  are  capable  of  carrying  the  impulses 
down  the  cord  by  a  very  ingenious  method.  The  spmal  cord  of  a 
dog  was  completely  divided  across,  and  the  animal  was  kept  alive 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards ;  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse  (roughly  about  a  year)  for  all  traces  of  the  degeneration  due 
to  this  lesion  to  have  disappeared.  The  cord  is  then  left,  as  it  were, 
like  a  cleaned  slate,  on  which  once  more  a  new  degeneration  can  be 
written  without  fear  of  confusion  with  a  previous  one.  The  second 
degeneration  produced  by  such  an  operation  as  hemisection  would 
then  afiTect  the  intra-spinal  fibres  only,  all  the  long  tracts  from  brain 
to  cord  having  been  wiped  out  by  the  first  operation.  •  The  complete 
topography  of  all  these  fibres,  which  are  very  numerous,  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out.  The  degenerated  fibres  are  scattered  throughout 
the  white  matter,  but  are  most  nimierous  at  the  margins  of  the  cord. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  longer  fibres,  and  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  long  indeed.  In  the  case  of  the  longer  fibres  there  is  no 
evidence  of  decussation;  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  fibres  there  is 
some  evidence  that  they  in  part  cross  to  the  other  side. 

Section  of  the  Spinal  Ck>rd. 

Ck>mplete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to : — 

1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the 
section  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  paraljrsis  is  not  confined  to 
the  voluntary  muscles,  but  includes  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  viscera.  Hence  there  is  fall  of  blood-pressure, 
paralysis  of  sphincters,  etc.,  immediately  after  the  operation,  but 
there  is  considerable  recovery  of  involuntary  muscles,  as  they  are 
supplied  by  autonomic  nerves;  any  voluntary  control  over  the 
sphincters  is,  however,  permanently  lost. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  regions. 

3.  Degeneration,  ascending  and  descending,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cord. 

Complete  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  may  produce 
immediate  death  if  the  operation  is  performed  sufficiently  high  in 
the  cervical  region;  for  the  paralysed  muscles  will  then  include 
those  of  respiration.  The  spinal  cells  from  which  the  phrenic  and 
other  respiratory  nerves  originate  are  then  cut  ofiF  from  the  respir- 
atory centre  in  the  bulb  above  them,  and  the  animal  will  die  of 
asphyxia.  One  sees  the  same  thing  after  severe  injury  to  the  upper 
cervical  cord  in  man,  as  when  he  "  breaks  his  neck." 

Hemisection. — If  the  operation  performed  is  not  a  complete  cut- 
ting of  the  spintJ  cord  across  transversely,  but  a  cutting  of  half  the 
cord  across,  it  is  termed  hemisection,  or  semi-section.    Tlus  leads  to : — 
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1.  Loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  supplied  hj  the  nerves  below  the 
section  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  injury. 

2.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  r^on.  The  loss  of  sensation  is 
not  a  very  prominent  symptom,  and  is  limited  to  the  sense  of  tactile 
discrimination  and  the  muBCular  sensa     The  animal  can  still  feel 
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sensations  of  pain  and  of  heat  and  cold.    This  is  more  fully  explained 
in  Chapter  XL VI  I, 

3.  Degeneration,  aacending  and  descending,  largely  confined  to 
the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  iujitry.  The  moat  important  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  photo-micrographs  (Rg.  405),  the  small  text 
beneath  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

8TCUCTUBE  OF  THE  BULB,  PONS,  AND  MID-BBAIN 

We  may  study  the  bulb  and  pons  by  examining  first  the  anterior 
or  ventral,  then  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect,  and  last  of  all  the 
interior. 

Anterior  Aspect. 

The  bulb  is  seen  to  be  shaped,  like  an  inverted  truncated 
cone,  larger  than  the  spinal  cord,  and  enlarging  as  it  goes  up  until 
it  terminates  in  the  still  larger  pons  (fig.  406,  p).  In  the  middle  line 
is  a  groove,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  columns  of  the  bulb  are,  speaking 
roughly,  continuations  upwards  of  those  of  the  cord,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  rearrangement  of  the  fibres  in  each.  Thus  the  prominent 
columns  in  the  middle  line,  called  the  pyramids  (a  a),  are  composed 
of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  in  the  spinal  cord  are  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  lateral  colunms  of  the  opposite  side  (crossed  pyramidal 
tracts).  The  decussation  or  crossing  of  the  pyramids  (()  occtirs  at 
their  lower  part:  a  small  collection  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is, 
however,  continued  down  the  cord  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  same 
side  of  the  cord  (direct  pyramidal  tract):  these  cross  at  different 
levels  lower  down  in  the  cord. 

On  the  outer  side  of  each  pyramid  is  an  oval  prominence  (c  c), 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  at  all.  These  are  called 
the  olivary  bodies  or  olives;  they  consist  of  white  matter  outside, 
with  grey  and  white  matter  in  their  interior. 

The  restiform  bodies  at  the  sides  (e2  (Q  are  the  continuation  upwards 
of  those  fibres  from  cord  and  bulb  which  enter  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  upper  part  of  each  restiform  body  is  called  the  inferior  peduncle 
qf  the  cerebellum. 

Posterior  Aspect. 

Fig.  407  shows  a  surface  view  of  the  back  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and 
mid-brain.    Again  we  recognise  some  of  the  parts  of  the  spinal  cord 
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continued  upwards,  though  generally  with  new  names,  and  again  we 
see  certain  new  structures. 

The  posterior  median  fissure  is  continued  upwards,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  column  of 
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the  cord.     The  column  of  Qoll  is  now  called  the  Funieulua  gracdit, 
and  the  column  of  Burdacb  the  Fu/nvndiu  euneaivs. 

The  two  funiculi  graciles  lie  at  first  side  by  side,  but  soon 
divei^  and  form  the  two  lower  boundaries  of  a  diamond-shaped  apace 
tsailed  the Jloor  qf  the /ourth  vetUricla;  this  ia  made  of  grey  matterj 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bulb,  till  at  lost  it  opens  out  on  the  back  of  the  bulb, 
and  its  surrounding  grey  matter  is  spread  out  to  form  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  two  upper  boundaries  of  the  diamond-shaped 
space  are  made  by  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  wtuch 
contain  fibres  going  up  through  the  mid-brain  to  the  cerebrum. 
The  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  made  up  of  fibres  running 
towards  each  cerebellar  hemisphere  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pons. 
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Kunning  down  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is 
a  shallow  groove;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  rounded  longitudinal 
eminence  called  the  eminerUia  teres ;  running  across  the  middle  of 
the  floor  are  a  number  of  fibres  (the  strioe  acousticce),  which  join  the 
auditory  nerve. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram,  the  mid-brain,  with  the  corpora 
guadrigemina  (a  a,  h  b),  is  shown.  Here  there  is  once  more  a  canal 
which  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the 
aquedv4it  of  Sylvius,  or  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriotUvm ;  it 
leads,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Internal  Structure  of  the  Bulb,  Pons,  and  Mid-Brain. 

The  structure  of  the  interior  of  these  parts  is  complex,  and  the 
complexity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  here  we  have  to  deal 
not  only  with  parts  running  upwards  from  cord  to  brain,  or  down 
from  brain  to  cord,  but  also  with  a  considerable  amount  of  grey 
matter  in  which  some  of  the  white  tracts  terminate,  or  from  which 
new  tracts  issue.  The  most  important  stretch  of  grey  matter  is  that 
which  appesirs  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  which  is 
continued  upwards  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  downwards 
into  the  spinal  cord ;  here  are  situated  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  centres,  or  nuclei  The  most  important  of  these  are 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  cranial  nerves.  There  are 
twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  and  of  these  the  last  ten  pairs  originate 
from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the  neighbouring  grey 
matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cranial  nerves : — 

1.  Olfactory. — ^This  is  the  nerve  of  smelL 

2.  Optic. — ^This  is  the  nerve  of  sight. 

3.  Motor  oculi-y  r^.^      ^^^^^  ^^^  .     ^^^  muscles  of  the 

5.  Trigeminal. — ^This  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  Its  smaller  motor  division  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication 
and  a  few  other  muscles  also. 

7.  Facial. — ^This  is  mainly  the  motor  neiTC  of  the  face  muscles. 

8.  Avditory. — ^This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called 
the  cochlear  nerve,  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear ;  the  other  division,  called  the  vestHnUar 
nerve,  is  distributed  to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

9.  Glosso-pharyngeal. — ^This  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  its  motor  fibres  pass 
to  certain  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles ;  its  sensory  fibres  are  mainly 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  taste. 

2  T 
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10.  VagtLS  or  pneumogastric. — ^This  is  a  nerve  with  varied  efferent 
and  afferent  functions;  its  branches  pass  to  pharynx,  larynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  intestines,  liver  and  spleen. 
These  functions  we  have  already  studied  in  connection  with  those 
organs. 

11.  Spinal  accessory. — ^The  internal  branch  of  this  nerve  blends 
with  the  vagus,  and  its  larger  external  division  supplies  the  trapezius 
and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

12.  Hypoglossal. — ^This  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  tongue  muscles. 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  nerves  connected  to  the  bulb  shows 

how  supremely  important  this  smaU  area  of  the  brain  is  for  carrying 
on  the  organic  functions  of  life.  It  contains  centres  which  regulate 
deglutition,  vomiting,  the  secretion  of  saliva,  etc.,  respiration,  the 
heart's  movements,  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

When  we  further  consider  that  the  various  centres  are  connected 
by  groups  of  association  fibres,  we  at  once  realise  the  reason  for 
the  complexity  of  the  structures  where  all  this  busy  traffic  takes 
plaoa 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  cranial  nerves,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
many  of  them  are  either  wholly  motor  or  wholly  sensory,  and  that 
some  of  them,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  have  a  double  function.  The 
motor  nerve  fibres  start  as  axons  from  the  groups  of  nerve-cells  in 
the  grey  matter  of  this  region,  just  as  the  motor  fibres  in  the  spinal 
nerves  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  There  is 
a  corresponding  resemblance  in  the  origin  of  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
they  originate  as  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  one 
branch  growing  to  the  periphery,  and  the  other  to  the  spinal  cord, 
where  it  terminates  after  a  more  or  less  extended  course  by  forming 
synapses  with  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter.  In  the  sensory  cranuu 
nerves  the  fibres  have  a  corresponding  origin  in  peripheral  ganglia, 
and  those  branches  which  grow  towards  the  bulb  terminate  by  arboris- 
ing around  special  groups  of  cells  spoken  of  as  the  sensory  nuclei 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  408)  roughly  indicates  the  position 
of  these  nuclei ;  the  motor  nuclei  are  coloured  blue,  and  the  sensory 
red.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  recognised  that  while  the  motor 
nuclei  are  true  centres  of  origin,  that  the  so-called  sensory  nuclei  are 
groups  of  cells  around  which  the  entering  sensory  fibres  arborise ;  these 
cells  do  not  give  origin  to  the  axons  of  the  sensory  nerves.  After  we 
have  studied  the  internal  structure  of  the  bulb  we  shall  be  able  to 
return  once  more  to  the  cranial  nerves,  in  order  that  we  consider  their 
origin  and  function  in  greater  detail 

But  this  diagram  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  positions  of  the 
nuclei  We  see  that  the  so-called  sensory  nuclei  (coloured  red) 
are  in   the  minority;   they  comprise  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the 
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fifth  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root,  the  nuclei  of  the  eighth 
nerve  (only  one  of  which,  Vlllm.,  is  seen  in  the  diagram),  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagal  portions  of  a  long  strand  of  nerve-cells 


3rd.  Ventricle 


C.G. 


S/r.  A 


Lateral  column 


Funiculus  cuneatus 


Funiculus  gracilis 


Fia.  408.— Diagram  to  show  the  position  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  (after  Sherrington).  The 
medulla  and  pons  are  viewed  fh)m  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  cerebram  and  cerebellum  having  been  cut 
away.  The  nuclei  (sensory  coloured  red,  and  motor  blue)  are  represented  as  being  seen  through 
transparent  material.  C.Q.  a.,  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum ;  C.Q.  p.,  posterior  corpus  quadri* 
gemtnum ;  C.G.,  corpus  geniculatum ;  v.v.,  value  of  Vieussens ;  l.c,  locus  cccruleus ;  e,t,,  eminentia 
teres ;  str.  A.,  stris  acousticse.  S.P.,  M.P.,  and  I.P.,  superior  middle  and  inferior  cerebellar 
peduncles  respectively  cut  through.  The  numerals  III.  to  XII.  indicate  the  nuclei  of  the  respec- 
tive cranial  nerves,  all  shown  on  the  leftside  except  the  accessory- vago-glosso-pharyngeal  IX.,  X. ,  XL, 
which  to  avoid  confusion  is  placed  on  the  right  side.  Vm.  is  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve ; 
Vd.,  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  same  nerve  with  its  long  descending  root;  Vlllm.,  the  median 
nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  N.D.  Nucleus  of  Deiters ;  n.  amb.  nucleus  ambignus.  The  position 
of  the  descending  root  of  the  ninth  and  ten^  (fasciculus  solitarius)  is  also  indicated  (/. «.). 

called  the  corribined  nibelevs  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves. 
The  remaining  nuclei  (coloured  blue)  are  efferent,  and  may  be 
principally  arranged  into  two  groups :— (1)  the  nuclei  of  the  third, 
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fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  nerves,  which  are  close  to  the  middle  line ; 
and  (2)  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth,  the  nucleus  of  the  Beventh,  and 
the  nucleus  ambiguus  (motor  nucleus  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves) 
which  form  a,  line  more  lateral  in  position. 

It  should  be  added  that,  except  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres, 
a  few  fibres  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  nerves,  none 
of  the  fibres  of  the  cranial  nerves  cross  to  the  opposite  sida 

The  first  two  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  the  olfactory  and  the  optic, 
will  be  studied  in  connection  with  smell  and  vision  later  on. 


We  can  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  transverse  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  central  nervous  system.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to 
seven,  the  level  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  diagram  (fig.  409). 
The  cerebellum  has  been  bisected  into  two  halves  and  turned  out- 
wards, its  upper  peduncles  having  been  cut  through  to  render  the 
parts  more  evident.  The  position  of  our  seven  sections  is  indicated 
by  the  transverse  lines  numbered  1  to  7. 

First  section  (fig.  410). — This  is  taken  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb,  through  the  r^on  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The 
similarity  to  the  cervical  cord  will  be  at   once  recognised;  the 
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passage  of  the  pTramidal  fibres  (P)  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 

bulb  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 

outs  off  the  tip  of  anterior  horn  (A), 

which  in  sections  higher  up  appears  as 

an  isolated  mass  of  grey  matter,  called 

the  lateral  nucleus  (fig.  411,  til).     The 

y  formed  by  the  two  posterior  horns 

is  opened    out,    and    utus    the    grey 

matter  with  the  central  canal  is  brought 

nearer  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  biub ; 

the   tip  of  the  cornn  swells  out  to 

form   the  sviatantia  gelaiinosa  of  Bo- 

lando  (R),  which  causes  a  prominence 

on  the  surface  called  the  tvhercle  of 

Solando ;   Q-  and   C   are  the  funiculi     fio.  tic— seetiiHi  timmgh  u»>  boib  m 

gracilis  and  cmeaius  respectively,  the       ™midi  o,  feSk^TiST^SSBii^'iii! 

continuations  upwards    of    the  columns  ^u«Honofmlnnino(Gi)ll:0,fluHcnlo» 

of  {JlOll   and   Burdach.  BoidKch;  R,  lulBtuitU  galntlnoH  of 

Boludo,  cudUbdUIoq  af  poiUrlor  hdrn 
Maoy  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tnxA         of  iplnii  oopd ;  l,  coniinnitlon  of  lit- 
termiuate  in  the  mid-brain  and   pons,  hence         eriloolumn'ofcord:  a,  remilMOfrart 
this  tract  is  reduced  in  size  wherit  readies         ^,'^4''!,'?  rt". "^  mKSr'l^  uS 
the  bulb.     The  pyramidal  fihres  on  their  long  p^amldil  Bbm  P,  which  in  croaaiog 

joumev  give  off  collaterals  to  the  cortex  fcomthe  pyr»in1rto[th«in»dolLBtothe 
cerebrC,  file  basal  ganglia  of  the  cerehrum,  ^^^i^a/o?£jr»rt  '"'"""" 
the   substantia  nigra   of   the    mid-brain,  the  (AfimL.  ClKke.) 

nuclei  pontis  of  the  pons,  and  lower  down  in 

the  cord  to  the  base  of  its  posterior  horn.  They,  however,  do  not  give  oB  col- 
laterals to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  on  their  passage  through  the  bulb 
(Schfifer).     Theonlycotlateralsgivenoff  in  this  region  area  feir  to  the  olivary  nuclei. 

Second  section  (fig.  411), — This  is  taken  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  decussation.  Beginning  in  the  middle  line  at  the  top  of 
the  diagram,  we  see  first  the  posterior  median  fissure  (p.mf.),  below 
which  is  the  grey  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  (cft.),  and  con- 
taining the  nuclei  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves ;  the  funiculus 
gracilis  (f-g-)  comas  next,  and  then  the  funiculus  cuneatus  (/.o.) ',  these 
two  funiculi  have  now  grey  matter  in  their  interior;  these  masses 
of  grey  matter  are  called  respectively  nucleus  gracilis  (n.g.)  and 
nucleus  cuneaiua  (n.c.) ;  the  fibres  which  have  ascended  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  terminate  by  arborising-  around  the  cells  of  this 
grey  matter;  the  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  end  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis,  and  those  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  the 
nucleus  cuneatus.  These  nuclei  form  a  most  important  position  of 
reUy  in  the  course  of  the  afferent  fibres  from  cord  to  brain.  The 
new  fibres  (the  second  relay  of  the  sensory  spinal  path)  arising  from 
the  cells  of  these  nuclei  pass  in  a  number  of  different  directions,  and 
break  up  the  rest  of  the  grey  matter  into  what  is  called  the  formatio 
TtticiUaris  ifr.) 
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The  nncleiiB  gracilis  and  nnclens  ctuieatus  are  often  dpoken  of  as 
the  posterior  column  nuclei ;  they  do  not  receive  all  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  posterior  root  fibres,  for  a  number  of  these  branches 
have  already  entered  the  grey  matter  and  arborised  amongst  its  cells 
in  the  spinal  cord  itsell  ^nie  cells  of  the  posterior  column  nuclei 
are  of  moderate  size,  and  their  axons  pass  as  internal  arcuate  fhres 
into  the  reticular  formation  between  the  two  olivary  bodies,  which 
is  known  as  the  inter-divary  layer.  They  cross  the  median  raphe 
dorsal  to  the  pyramids,  and  then  turn  upwards  towards  the  npper 


■KUan  of  Ui«  mBdslU  obloDgiU  In 


Lpsiflclil;  0,  •/',  lower  nii  o 

^.,.. nucujann;   ' ""     —— -»-  "*- — 

ibstwtbi   gglnIL 


Itctnu  laUnlli;  /.r.,  (dmiiUa  ntlculiila:  /.o^,   arcnita  jibna  pi 


gncilli ;  J.g.,  funicnlni  gracUla :  p.n/.,  poaUrior  medliiD  Ruan ;  Kc,  omtnl  caul  'Ennoniulsd 
br  gny  rnntlsr,  Id  which  btd  n.X!.,  suclsui  of  tht  slivsnCb  md  n-Afff.,  Dnclimi  of  Ctas  twalfth 
nam;  i.d.,inp«riardecu»tiaa(dscaiutlati  of  Hllst).    (Hodiacd  fnmi  Bcbwilbo.] 

parts  of  the  brain,  and  so  constitute  what  is  known  as  theJUUt.  In 
the  father  parts  of  the  bulb  and  pons,  this  tract  is  reinforced  by 
fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
The  fillet  becomes  a  longitudinal  bundle,  which  passes  upwards  to 
the  optic  thalamus,  which  fonns  the  next  cell-station  on  the  path  of 
the  sensory  impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  section  are  the  substantia 
gelatinosa  of  Rolando  (jf)  (representing  the  tip  of  the  posterior  oomu 
of  the  cord),  now  separated  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  (d.  V.) ;  the  lateral  nucleus  {n.l.)  (remains  of  the 
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anterior  eomu  of  the  cord) ;  the  lower  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
olivary  body  (o,  o'),  and  most  anteriorly  the  pyramid  (jty). 

Tblrd  section. — This  (fig.  412)  is  taken  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  olivary  body,  and  passes  also  through  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  veQtricl&  The  central  canal  has  now  opened  out  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  grey  matter  on  its  floor  oontains  the 
nuclei  of  the  twelfth  and  tenth  nerves ;  bundles  of  the  fibres  of  these 
nerves  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  leaving  it  at  the 
places  indicated  in  the  digram. 


710.  41t.— SKtlan  oT  th«  madutln  oUoiigaU  at  ftbout  th«  middls  c 
m«dl<iii  flHara ;  <i.ar..  nnclODB  ircnMus;  p,  pfismid;  XII.,  bi 

ponlr  thnniEh  tha  HalnUDtU  gelLUBDu,  g.,  partly  laiwilcliil  to  Ihe  dcscandLiiK  nx>t  of  tha  flftb 
nervs,  ir.;  X.,  bOBdlBof  Tsgui  root  emerging ;  f.r.,  tormatlo  rBticn]»ri«;  C.r..  corpoa  mrtltoniw, 
iMgiiuitogto  ba  forroBd,  chlaBy  tpjrsrenita  Dtiw,  ■ap«act«l  nbd  d«p;  n.e.,  nucleos  cuaMtui;  a.g.. 
nncleDB  ^{ncUli;  t,  att&ctiineiit  of  tbv  JUula^  /f.,  funlculDa  solIUriuB;  n.X,,  n^X.',  two  parts  of 
tha  Tagae  naclauq;  n^XIl,,  hypogtcjasaT  ngdvua;  n.I.,  nadanq  of  tha  foDlcalaa  tana;  fi.ofn., 
Duclaaa  amblgnnH^  r.,  rapha;  A,,  ccutlnoatlou  of  tha  antfrrlar  nolumn  of  oord;  </,  o",  accaaaorj 
allvuy  iitid«»i<:  p.0.1.,  prdnncnltu  oIItb.    (Modlfled  from  Scbwalba.) 

The  nucleus  graciltB  and  nucleus  cuneatus  are  pushed  into  a  more 
lateral  position,  and  higher  up  are  replaced  by  smal]  masses  of  grey 
matter  mingled  with  nerve-fibres  (niiclmt  posterior) ;  the  resi'^orm 
body  {C.r.)  now  forms  a  well-marked  prominence,  and  the  olivary 
body  is  well  seen  with  its  dentate  nucleus ;  from  the  open  mouth  of 
this  corrugated  layer  of  grey  matter  a  large  number  of  fibres  issue, 
and  passing  through  the  raphe,  course  as  internal  arcuate  fibres  to 
the  opposite  restif orm  body,  and  thus  to  the  cerebellum ;  some  pass 
to  the   restiform  body  of  the  same  side;  the  continuation   of  the 
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direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  also  passes  into  the  restiform  body. 
Its  fibres  terminate  hj  arborisations  round  Purkinje's  cells  in  the 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  The  continuation  of  the  tract  of  Gowers 
lies  just  dorsal  to  the  olivary  body.  The  funiculus  solitarius  and 
nucUus  ambiffuus,  also  seen  in  this  section,  will  be  considered  in 
our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial  nerves. 

Fourth  section  (fig.  413). — This  is  taken  through  the  middle  of 
the  pons,  and  shows  much  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb.  The  general  appearance  of  the  section  is, 
however,  modified  hj  a  number  of  transversely  coursing  bundles  of 


vjn 


Fio.  418.— Soction  across  the  pons,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  py,  Pyramidal  bundles ; 
po.f  transverse  fibres  passing  oo.  behind,  and  po.,  in  front  of  py;  r.,  raphe ;  o.*.,  superior  olive; 
a.  v.,  bundles  of  motor  root  or  V.  nerve  enclosed  In  a  prolongation  of  the  substance  or  Rolando ;  t, 
trapezium;  VI.,  the  sixth  nerve,  n.VL,  its  nucleus;  VII.,  facial  ner\'e;  Vll.a.,  intermediate  por- 
tion,  n.VII.,  its  nucleus;  VIII.,  auditory  nerve ;  n.VIIL,  Deiters'  nucleus,  formerly  called  the 
lateral  nucleus  of  the  auditory.    (After  Quain.) 

fibres,  most  of  which  are  passing  to  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  and 
form  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles.  Intermingled  with  these  is  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  grey  matter  {nvdei  pontis). 

From  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis,  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
peduncle  take  origin,  and  many  fibres  and  collaterals  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  arborise  around  them.  The  continuation  of  the  pyramids  (py)  is 
imbedded  between  these  transverse  bundles.  The  pyramidal  fibres 
which  terminate  in  the  pons  are  situated  postero-laterally,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  cortico-pontine  in  contradistinction  with  those  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  proper  {corticO'Spindl)  which  pass  down  through  the 
bulb  to  the  cord. 

The  pyramidal  bundles  are  separated  from  the  reticular  formation 
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by  deeper  transverse  fibres,  which  constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
trapesdvm  (t).  These  fibres  belong  to  a  different  system,  and  form 
part  of  the  central  auditory  path ;  some  of  them  connect  the  auditory 
nuclei  of  the  two  sides  together.  The  larger  olivary  nucleus  is  no 
longer  seen,  but  one  or  two  small  collections  of  grey  matter  (o.s,)  repre- 
sent it  and  constitute  the  svperior  olvoary  ntccUus,  These  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  nerve-cells  in  the  trapezium  (nucleus  of  the  trapezium) 
are  connected  with  fibres  of  the  trapezium,  while  some  of  their  axons 
pass  into  the  adjacent  lateral  part  of  the  fillet 

The  nv,cleus  of  Deiters  (n.  VIIL,  fig.  413)  begins  to  appear  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  extends  into  the  pons ;  it  lies  near  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle,  a  little  mesial  to  the  restiform  body.  The 
nerve-fibres  connected  with  its  cells  pass  towards  the  middle  line, 
and  enter  the  posterior  longitudinal  btmdle,  which  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  two  next  sections  (fig.  414).  This  bundle  of  fibres  connects 
Deiter's  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the 
anterior  horn  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  which  pass  into  it 
from  Deiters'  nucleus  bifurcate,  one  branch  passing  upwards  to 
arborise  around  the  cells  mainly  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  side ;  the  other  extends  downwards  through  the  bulb  into 
the  cord,  where  they  are  found  in  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract 
of  each  sida    They  end  by  synapses  aroimd  the  anterior  horn  cells. 

This  bundle  receives  in  addition  to  the  fibres  from  Deiters*  nucleus,  other  fibres 
from  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  from  large  cells  in  the  reticular  for- 
mation of  mid-brain,  pons,  and  bulb. 

The  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  this 
region  of  the  pons  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  nuclei  in  connection  with  the  fifth  nerve  are  higher 
up,  where  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  again  narrowing.  At  last,  in 
the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  we  once  more  get  a  canal  (Sylvian 
aqueduct)  which  corresponds  to  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  sections  are  taken  through  the  mid-brain,  and 
are  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  others  we  have  been  examin- 
ing ;  they  represent  the  actual  size  of  the  sections  obtained  from  the 
human  subject. 

Near  the  middle  is  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  with  its  lining  of  ciliated 
epithelium.  In  the  grey  matter  wMch  surrounds  it  are  large  nerve- 
cells  from  which  the  fourth  nerve,  and  higher  up  the  third  nerve, 
originate ;  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  are  seen  issuing  from  these  in 
fig.  414,  B.,  III.  The  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  is  continued  up 
into  the  mid-brain,  and  is  called  the  tegmentum.  It  is  composed  of 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  bundles  of  fibres  intermingled  with 
grey  matter.  Its  transverse  fibres  include  those  of  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  which  decussate  in  the  middle  line  (fig. 
414,  A.,  S.C.P.). 
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Another  important  longitndmal  bundle  in  the  tegmentum  is  the 
fillet  This,  we  have  seen,  ia  the  longitudinal  continuation  of  the 
interna]  arcuate  iibree,  which,  starting  h-om  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
column  nuclei  of  the  opposite  aide,  form  the  second  rela^  on  the 
Bensoiy  path;  to  these  fibres  others  are  added  which  originate  from 


occlplUI  oanbelli 


other  masses  of  grej  matter  in  bulb  and  pons.  In  the  mid-brain  the 
fillet  splits  into  three  bundles,  termed  the  lateral,  the  upper,  and  the 
mssial  fillet. 

(1)  Th»  lateral  filUt  is  chiefly  formed  by  fibres  derived  from  the  accessory  audi- 
lory,  the  inferior  olivary,  and  trnpeioid  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side.  Some  of  Its 
fibres  terminate  by  synapses  around  a  new  collection  of  cells  (the  laUral  fiUtt 
nueUut) :  their  axons  pass  inwards  towards  the  raphe.  The  rest  of  its  fibres  cmi  be 
traced  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  inferior  corpora  quadrlKemina. 

(2)  Tlt»  upptr  fillet  consists  of  fibres  which  go  to  the  superior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  partly  to  the  tegmental  rrj^ion  oF  the  mid-brain  and  optic  thahunus. 

(S)  Tht  menal  fillet  goes  on  through  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms  cerriiri,  aad  Its 
fibres  terminate  around  the  cells  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  snbthaUinic  region. 
From  here  fresh  axons  forming  a  new  relay  eontiaue  the  afferent  impulses  to  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  mesial  fillet  is  the  important  link  in  this  r^on  between 
the  sensory  vpinal  nerves  and  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat 
of  those  processes  we  call  sensations.  But  most  of  the  fibres  which 
continue  the  sensory  path  of  the  eranial  nerves  form  another  lesa 
well-defined  tract  {the  central  tract  of  the  sensory  cranial  n»rves)  which 
lies  dorsal  to  the  fillet,  but  terminates  like  it  in  the  subthalamic 
region  and  optic  thalamus,  whence  a  new  relaj  carries  on  the 
impulses  to  the  cortex. 

Ventral  to  the  tegmentum  is  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  of  which 
the  cells  are  deeply  pigmented ;  hence  it  is  called  the  svhiianiia 
nigra  (S-K).  This  receives  many  collaterals  from  the  pyramidal 
bundles. 

The  white  matter  on  the  ventral  side  of  this  is  known  as  the 
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crusta  (Or)  or  pes.  It  is  here  that  the  pTramidal  bundles  are  situated ; 
these  occupy  its  middle  three-fifths  (Py).  The  mesial  fifth  is  occupied 
hj  fibres  passing  from  the  frontal  region  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebellum;  hence  they  are  ceJled/ronto-cerebellar 
fibres.  The  fibres  occupying  the  lateral  fifth  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  temparo-oecipital  cerebellar  fibres,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  yet 
regarding  their  origin  or  functions. 

The  corpora  qiiadrigemina  are  formed  mainly  of  grey  matter; 
from  each  superior  corpus  a  bundle  of  white  fibres  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  to  the  geniculate  bodies,  eventually  joining  the  optic 
tract  of  the  same  side.  The  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina  is  derived  from  the  optic  tract ;  these 
fibres  come  from  the  retina,  and  terminate  by  arborising  around  the 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  C.  quadrigemina. 

The  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  differ 
greatly  in  form  and  size ;  the  destination  of  their  axons  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  but  some  pass  ventralwards,  cross  at  the  raphe,  and 
constitute  the  fountain  decussation  of  Meynert ;  after  decussation 
they  form  the  main  mass  of  the  ventral  longi- 
tudvnal  bundle ;  this  gives  off  collaterals  to  the  y^*"""^  S.N . 
nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  that  supply  the  eye 
muscles,  and  then  runs  ventro-lateially  to  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  with  which  its 
fibres   ultimately   mix    in    the   antero-lateral 

descending  tract  of  the  spinal  cord,  ^^^  4i5.-8ection  thix)neh 

Seventh   section. — This    is    through    the       cms  of  cowbmm.    cr, 

T.    •  1  »  ^/i.*i.x*  crusta;    8.N.,   substantia 

CrUS.      It  IS  made  up  of  crusta   (which  contains         nigra;  T,  tegmentum. 

the  motor  fibres),  tegmentum  (which  contains 

the  sensory  fibres,  especially  the  bundle  called  the  mesial  fillet),  and 

the  substantia  nigra,  the  grey  matter  which  separates  them. 

Origins  and  Functions  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

Having  now  studied  the  internal  construction  of  these  parts,  we 
can  take  up  more  fully  the  origins  and  fimctions  of  the  cranial  nerves 
which  originate  there.  The  olfawtory  nerve  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  will  be  considered  with  the  sense  of  smelL  The 
optic  nerve  will  be  studied  with  vision,  though  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  connected  with  the  mid-brain. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Oaskell  discovered  among  the  rootlets  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves 
the  vestiges  of  a  degenerated  and  f unctionless  ganglion,  which  indicates 
the  previous  existence  of  a  separate  sensory  root.  Sherrington  has 
shown  that  in  these  three  nerves  sensory  fibres  are  present  which  are 
connected  to  the  sensorial  nerve  endings  (muscle- spindles). 

The  third  nerve  (motor  ocvli)  arises  in  a  group  of  nerve-cells  in 
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the  grey  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  underneath  the 
superior  corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  close  to  the  middle  line.  The 
anterior  part  of  this  nucleus  is  composed  of  small  cells  from  which 
small  nerve-fibres  originate  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter  of 
the  iris  (intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball).  These  fibres  correspond 
to  the  visceral  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve,  and,  like  them,  have  a  cell 
station,  namely,  in  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  is  composed  of  larger  cells,  and  these  give  rise  to  larger 
fibres  which  supply  the  following  extrinsic  eye-muscles: — superior 
rectus,  inferior  rectus,  intemcJ  rectus,  inferior  oblique  and  levator 
palpebrae. 

The  fourth  nerve  (trochlear)  takes  origin  from  the  grey  matter 
immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  third,  but  slightly  more  lateral 
in  position.  It  is  imdemeath  the  inferior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 
It  supplies  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  opposite  eyeball 

The  sixth  nerve  {abducens)  arises  from  a  centre  beneath  the 
eminentia  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
near  the  middle  line.    It  supplies  the  external  rectus. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  eye-muscles  should  work 
together  harmoniously,  that  the  two  eyebaUs  should  also  be  moved 
simultaneously  and  in  corresponding  directions,  and  that  such  move- 
ments should  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  vision. 
This  is  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  association  fibres  which  link  the 
centres  of  the  eye-muscles  together.  The  principal  association  tracts 
are  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  which  connects  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle 
which  unites  the  optic  nerves  through  the  intermediation  of  the  cells 
of  the  C.  quadrigemina,  with  the  nuclei  of  all  these  nerves.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  fourth,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  third  nerve,  decussate  in  the  middle  line. 

The  fifth  nerve  {trigeminal)  is  a  mixed  nerve ;  it  leaves  the  side  of 
the  pons  in  a  smaller  inotor,  and  a  larger  sensory  division.  The 
former  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  tensors  of  the  palate 
and  tympanum,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric;  the  sensory  division  has  upon  it  a  ganglion  called  the 
(Jasserian  ganglion;  it  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  face  and 
head.  The  motor  fibres  arise  from  the  motor  nucleus  (Vm,  fig.  408), 
which  lies  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  but  a  certain  number  of  its  fibres  arise  from  cells 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mid-brain  and  upper  part  of  the  pons; 
this  long  stretch  of  nerve-cells,  indicated  by  the  long  blue  tail  in  the 
diagram,  is  called  the  accessory  or  superior  motor  ntcdeus  of  the  fifth. 
The  sensory  fibres  arise  from  the  ceUs  of  the  Glasserian  ganglion, 
which  resemble  in  structure  those  of  a  spinal  ganglion ;  one  branch 
of  each  passes  to  the  periphery  in  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
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the  Other  grows  centralwards ;  on  reaching  the  pons  these  bifurcate, 
the  ascending  branches  arborise  around  the  principal  sensory  ntcdetcs 
of  the  fifth  (Yd,  fig.  408),  which  lies  just  lateral  to  the  motor  nucleus, 
while  the  descending  branches  pass  down  into  the  bulb,  where  they 
form  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth,  and  some  reach  as  far  down 
in  the  spinal  cord  as  the  second  cervical  nerve.  Mingled  with  these 
descending  fibres  are  numerous  nerve-cells,  many  of  which  are  grouped 
in  clusters  (islands  of  Calleja),  and  the  descending  fibres  form  synapses 
around  them.  The  new  axons  arising  from  the  cells  of  the  sensory 
nuclei  pass  upwards  in  three  principal  tracts: — (1)  The  greater 
number  cross  the  raphe  and  join  the  mesial  fillet ;  (2)  some  cuscend 
the  fillet  of  the  same  side ;  and  (3)  others  pass  into  a  special  ascending 
bimdle  which  lies  near  the  ventricular  floor  (the  cent^  tract  of  the 
cranial  sensory  nerves). 

The  seventh  nerve  (fadaT)  is  the  great  motor  nerve  of  the  face 
muscles.  It  also  suppUes  the  platysma,  the  stapedius,  stylo-hyoid, 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  When  it  is  paralysed,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires  on 
the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the  absence  of  all 
expression :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the  paralysed  half 
of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the  other  side ;  the  eye  has 
an  unmeaning  stare,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. All  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  when  at  any  time 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any 
expression,  or  in  any  of  their  ordinary  fimctions.  In  an  attempt  to 
blow  or  wMstle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks  acts  properly,  but 
the  other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
expired  air ;  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts ; 
in  feeding,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  food 
lodges  between  the  cheek  and  gums. 

The  motor  fibres  originate  from  a  nucleus  in  the  ventricular  floor 
below  that  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  sixth 
nerve.  As  they  curve  over  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  they  give  ofif  a 
bundle  of  fine  fibres  which  cross  the  raphe,  but  their  destination  is 
unknown.  The  facial  nucleus  receives  collaterals  from  the  sensory 
tracts  in  the  reticular  formation. 

The  seventh  nerve,  however,  is  not  wholly  motor.  The  geniculate 
ganglion  on  it  is  of  spinal  type ;  the  fibres  which  arise  from  it  pass 
centrally  into  thenars  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  which  enters  the  pons 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  nerves ;  these,  like  other  sensory  fibres, 
divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches ;  the  latter  have  been 
traced  down  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
The  peripheral  branches  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  cells  pass  into  the 
large  superficial  petrosal  and  chorda  tympani,  the  gustatory  fibres  of 
which  they  probably  furnisL    The  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda 
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t^pani  are  efferent  fibres  which  reach  it  from  the  facial  nucleus 
via  the  para  intermedia. 

The  eishtb  nerve  {avditory)  ruoa  into  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
pons  by  two  roots.  '  One  winds  round  the  restiform  body  dorsal  to 
it,  and  is  known  as  the  dorsal  or  cochlear  division ;  the  other  paasea 
ventro-mosially  on  the  other  side  of  the  restiform  body,  and  is  known 
aa  the  ventral  or  v^tibular  division. 

We  will  take  these  two  parts  separately.  The  fibres  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  take  origin  from  the  bipolar  nerve-cella  of  the  spiral 
ganglion  of  the  cochlea;  the  peripheral  axons  ramify  among  the 
h&ir  cells  of  the  oi^an  of  Gorti,  and  the  central  axons  pass  towards 
the  pons ;  as  they  enter  they  bifurcate,  and  some  pass  to  and  arborise 


Fia.  41S.— CochlMUdlvliiDDor  tha  ■udiEory  narve.    r,  Itntirocni  body  1  ^JdHnndlug  not  oritfa*  flftb 
nueleu«;  n.  t'/.,  nucleiu  of  the  ili'th  inrve ;  f/.,  toiulnij  Obn'ot'.lithn«rv«,    (Sch«f«.)" 

around  a  collection  of  nervo-cells  situated  between  the  two  roots  and 
the  restiform  body,  called  the  accessory  avditory  nudevB ;  the  remain- 
ing fibres  terminate  similarly  in  a  collection  of  cells  in  the  grey  matter 
overlying  the  restiform  body,  and  extending  into  the  ventricular 
floor  in  its  widest  part.  This  is  called  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and 
the  mass  of  grey  matter  is  termed  the  acoustic  t^ercle.  The  auditory 
path  is  continued  by  new  axons  that  arise  from  these  cells.  Those 
from  the  accessory  nucleus  enter  the  trapezium,  and  pass  in  it  partly 
to  the  superior  olive  and  trapezoid  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  but 
mainly  to  the  corresponding  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side ;  soma  fibres 
end  here,  others  traverse  the  nuclei,  and  merely  give  off  collaterals  to 
them ;  they  then  turn  upwards  in  the  lateral  fillet,  and  so  reach  the 
inferior  C.  quadrigemina.     The  fibres  which  arise  in  the  acoustic 
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tubercle  pass  superficially^  over  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  forming  the 
stria  aamsticte;  having  croBsed  the  raphe,  they  join  the  fibres  from  the 
acceseoiy  nucleus  in  their  course  to  the  superior  olive  and  fillet. 
Here  again,  however,  a  few  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  of  the  same  side. 

The  vestibular  nerve  arises  from  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  ganglion 
of  Sixirpa  in  the  internal  ear.  The  peripheral  axons  ramify  among 
the  hair  cells  of  the  epithelium  in  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semi- 
circular canals.  The  central  axons  enter  a  collection  of  small  nerve- 
cells  between  the  restif orm  body  and  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth ; 
this  is   termed    the  principal  nucleus;    here  they   bifurcate;    the 


NERVE     -///f/SGANaUON  OF 
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iHbnnbodr;  r.dwcBndinB  rootofUnOfth 

of  IMMn:  B,  nuclant  orsieblatw;  n.!.,  niicleai  IwU  oF  c«i«b«llDui :  f.l.b.,  pontailur  longKudliuil 
buadl*.    <Sclitf«.) 

descending  branches  run  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and 
arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  neighbouring  grey  matter  (descending 
vestibular  nucleus).  The  ascending  branches  pass  upwards  in  the 
restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum,  in  their  course  giving  off  many 
collaterals  wtuoh  form  synapses  with  the  large  cells  of  two  nuclei 
near  the  outer  angle  of  the  ventricular  fioor,  and  known  as  the 
nucleus  of  Deiters  and  nudeus  of  Bechterew  respectively.  The  fibres 
which  arise  from  Dedters'  nucleus  pass  into  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundles  of  both  sides  (see  p.  665) ;  those  which  start  in  Bechterew't 
nucleus  become  longitudinal,  but  their  destination  is  uncertain. 

The  accompanying  dif^ams  (figs.  416  and  417)  will  serve  to  render 
these  complex  relationships  clearer. 
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The  ninth  nerve  (glossopharyngeal)  gives  filaments  through  its 
tympanic  branch  (Jacobsen's  nerve)  ^to  parts  of  the  middle  ear; 
also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through  the  great  superficial  petrosal 
nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion.  After  communi- 
cating, either  within  or  without  the  cranium,  with  the  vagus,  it  leaves 
the  cranium,  divides  into  the  two  principal  divisions  indicated  by 
its  name,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen  caecum  in  the  middle 
line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part. 

It  contains  motor  fibres  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  constrictors 
of  the  pharynx,  and  probably  to  the  levator  palati  and  other  muscles 
of  the  palate,  except  the  tensor,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  nerve  also  contains  fibres  concerned  in  common  sensation,  and 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  secretory  fibres  for  the  parotid  gland. 

The  cells  from  which  the  motor  fibres  originate  are  situated  in  a 
special  nucleus,  which  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  nucleus 
amMffuics  (the  chief  motor  nucleus  of  the  tenth  or  vagus  nerve).  The 
sensory  fibres  arise  in  the  jugular  and  petrosal  gangUa  from  cells  of 
the  spinal  ganglion  type.  When  the  central  axons  reach  the  bulb 
they  bifurcate  as  usual;  the  descending  branches  pass  down  the 
funimius  solUarius  and  terminate  in  synapses  around  the  cells 
scattered  among  its  fibres.  The  ascending  branches  pass  almost 
horizontally  to  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  principal  nucleus 
(IX.  in  fig.  408).  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is  very  like  that  of  the 
tenth  nerve  now  to  be  described. 

The  tenth  nerve  (vagus  or  pneumo-gastric)  has  so  many  and 
important  functions  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them  here ; 
it  would  mean  rewriting  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  already  learnt 
in  connection  with  heart,  respiration,  digestion,  etc.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  contains  both  efferent  and  afferent  fibres.  The  efferent 
fibres  arise  partly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  combined  nucleus,  which 
lower  down  gives  origin  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (fig.  408,  X.) 
but  mainly  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  position  of  which  is 
shown  in  fig.  408,  coloured  blue,  and  also  in  transverse  section  in  fig. 
412.  The  afferent  fibres  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  trunk  and  of  the  root ;  they  enter  the  bulb  and  bifurcate ;  the 
ascending  branches  are  short  and  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the 
principal  nucleus  (X.  in  fig.  408) ;  the  descending  fibres,  together  with 
similar  ones  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngetJ  nerve,  and  pars 
intermedia,  pass  down  in  the  descending  root  of  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  is  also  known  as  the  funicvivs  sditarvus.  These 
fibres  terminate  by  arborising  around  the  ceUs  of  the  grey  matter 
that  lies  along  its  mesial  border  {descending  nucleus  of  vagus  and 
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glasso-pharyngeal).  This  approaches  the  middle  line  as  it  descends, 
and  finally  joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  central  canal 
{commissural  mccletis). 

The  eleventh  nerve  (spinal  accessory)  is  wholly  efferent :  it  arises 
by  two  distinct  origins — one  from  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  connected  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal-vagus-nucleus ; 
the  other,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  comu  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  low  down  as  the  fourth  cervical  nerva  The  fibres  from  the  two 
origins  come  together  at  the  jugular  foramen,  but  separate  again  into 
two  branches,  outer  and  inner.  The  outer,  consisting  of  large 
meduUated  fibres  from  the  spinal  origin,  supplies  the  trapezius  and 


{f,nLX.X/. 


Fio.  418.— The  tenth  and  twelfth  nerves,  p^^  PTnunid ;  n.XII.t  naclena  of  hypoglossal ;  XII.  t  fibre  of 
hyp<^os8al;  d.n.X.XI.,  combined  nucleus  of  vagus  and  spinal  accessory;  n.cmib.t  nucleus 
amblguus ;  /4.,  fasciculus  solltarius,  descending  fibres  of  vagus  and  glosso-phaiyngeal;  f.s.n.,  Its 
nucleus ;  X.,  nxotor  fibre  of  vagus ;  g,  ganglion  cell  in  vagus  trunk  giving  rise  to  a  sensory  fibre; 
d,V,,  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  r,  restifbrm  body.    (Sch&fer.) 

stemo-mastoid  muscles.  The  inner  branch,  consisting  of  small 
medullated  fibres  from  the  medulla,  supplies  chiefly  viscero-motor 
filaments  to  the  vagus.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus,  derive  their  motor  nerves  from  the 
accessory ;  and  (which  is  a  very  significant  fact)  Vrolik  states  that  in 
the  chimpanzee  the  interned  branch  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the 
vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx.  The  crico-thyroid,  how- 
ever, receives  fibres  which  leave  the  bulb  by  glosso-pharyngeal 
rootlets. 

The  twelfth  nerve  (hypoglossal)  is  also  entirely  efferent.  It  arises 
from  a  large  celled  and  long  nucleus  in  the  bulb,  close  to  the  middle 
line,  inside  the  combined  nucleus  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 

2  U 
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uerves.  It  receives  numerous  collaterals  from  adjacent  sensory 
tracts,  and  from  the  descending  nuclei  of  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
nerves,  and  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  Fibres  from  this 
nucleus  nm  from  the  ventral  surface  through  the  reticular  formation 
in  a  series  of  bundles,  and  emerge  from  a  groove  between  the  pyramid 
and  olivary  body.  It  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  the 
tongua 


CHAPTER  XLV 

STEDCTUHK  OF  THK  CKBEBKLLDM 

The  cerebellum  ia  composed  of  &q  elongated  ceotral  portion  or  lobe, 
called  the  vermis  or  vermifoim  process,  and  two  hemiaphores,  Each 
bomispbere  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  means  of  the  vermiform 
process. 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  the  latter 


Flu.  41S.— CanbgllsiD  laaecUon  ud  lourth  vfuitrlcla,  vllta  Chs  nelgbbonrlDg  puti.  _, 
of  fDortb  v«nlrjcl«.  ending  balow  In  Che  tatntav4  ttriploHui,  wlih  tba  lonKlladliiiil  en 
bi  Oit  JoKioili  irriirt,  oDt  On  each  elcle ;  3,  the  eama  groove,  Mt  the  plr •■ —  "- 

canbellum,  IOrme-1  t^ttae  mtlform  body ;  4,  funtcolui  gncDta;  above  Uili  Lith 

groovee  of  lie  irart  oonbri;  8,  corpon  qnnlrigemln*,    (From  Bappej',  i 

being  external,  like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  like  it,  infolded,  so 
that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given  space.  The  convolu- 
tiouB  of  the  grey  matter,  however,  are  arranged  after  a  different 
pattorn,  as  shown  in  fig.  419.    The  tree-like  arrangement  of  the  white 
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matter  on  section  has  given  rise  to  the  name  arbor  viUe.  Besides 
the  grej  substance  on  the  surface,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  substance  of  each  hemisphere,  small  masses  of  grej  matter,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  the  corpus  derUaium  (fig.  420,  ed),  resembles 
very  closely  the  corpus  denkUum  of  the  olivary  body  in  appearanca 


Fio.  430.— OatUna  ikatch  of  «  tacttoo  of  the  cenbeUam,  ibowlDg  tba  ooipiu  dimUtnm.  The  McUon 
has  been  carried  throng  the  left  lateral  part  of  the  pooa,  ao  aa  to  dirlde  the  anperior  peduncle  and 
paaa  neariy  throogh  the  middle  of  the  left  cerebellar  hemiaplMfe.  The  olivary  body  haa  aleo  been 
divided  longitadinally  ao  aa  to  expoee  in  aectioii  Ita  corpus  dtnUUum,  er,  Croa  cerebri ;  /,  lUlet ;  q, 
corpora  qaadriaeminA ;  jm,  rapenor  peduncle  of  the  cerebeUom  divided ;  mp,  middle  pedonde  or 
lateral  part  of  the  pona  Varolii,  with  flbrea  paaaing  fkom  it  into  the  white  atem ;  aw,  caiitinnatlon 
of  the  white  atem  radiating  towarda  the  arbor  vit»  of  the  folia ;  ed,  corpoa  dentatom ;  o,  olivary 
body  with  ita  corpoa  dentatnm ;  p,  pyramid.    (Allen  Thomaon.)    |. 

In  a  section  through  the  cerebellar  cortex  the  following  layers 
can  be  seen. 

Underneath  the  pia  mater  is  the  external  layer  of  grev  matter ;  it 
IB  formed  chiefly  of  fine  nerve-fibres  with  small  nerve-cells  scattered 
through  it  Into  its  outer  part,  processes  of  pia  mater  pass  verti- 
cally; these  convey  blood-vessels.  There  are  also  here  numerous 
long  tapering  neuroglia-cells.  The  irUemal  or  granular  layer  of  grey 
matter  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  nerve-cells  mixed  with 
a  few  larger  ones,  and  some  neuroglia-cells.  Between  the  two  layers 
is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  large  flask-shaped  cells,  called  the  cells 
of  PurJcinje.  Each  of  these  gives  off  from  its  base  a  process  which 
becomes  the  axon  of  one  of  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  white  matter ; 
the  neck  of  the  flask  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  breaks  up  into 
dendrites  which  pass  into  the  external  layer  of  grey  matter.  By 
Golgi's  method  (fig.  421)  these  dendrons  have  been  shown  to  spread 
out  in  planes  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  lamellse  of  the  organ. 

Each  cell  of  Purkinje  is  fui-ther  invested  by  arborisations  of  two 
sets  of  nerve-fibres.  One  of  these  (originating  from  the  fibres  of  the 
white  matter  which  are  not  continuous  as  axis-cylinders  from  the 
cells  of  Purkinje)  forms  a  basket-work  round  the  dendrons ;  the  other 
(originating  as  axis-cylinder  processes  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
external  layer)  forms  a  felt-work  of  fibrils  round  the  body  of  the 
oeU. 

The  cells  of  the  internal  layer  of  grey  matter  are  small ;  their 
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dendrites  intermingle  with  those  of  neighbouring  oells ;  their  axons 
penetrate  into  the  external  layer,  but  their  final  destination  ia 
uncertain.  Kamifying  among  these  oalla  are  fibres  oharacterised  by 
possessing  bunches  of  short  branches  at  intervals  (moss-fibres  of 
Cajal). 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  three  in  number — Buperior, 
middle,  and  inferior ;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  them 
in  our  fltudy  of  the  bulb,  pons,  and  mid-brain.  The  course  of  the 
fibres  has  been  chiefiy  studied  by  the  degeneration  method. 

The  inferior  peduncle,  or  reatiform  body,  is  composed  of  ascending 
fibres  which  pass  into  it  —  (1)  from  the  cerebellar  tracts  of  the 
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same  side,  and  (2)  from  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side; 
(3)  possibly  a  few  fibres  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nuclens 
cuneatus  also  join  it;  and  lastly,  (4)  it  receives  numerous  fibres 
from  the  vestibular  nerve,  or  from  the  nuclei  in  which  it  terminates 
in  the  pons.  The  inferior  peduncle  is  thus  mainly  a  spino-cere- 
bellar  path,  serving  by  the  cerebellar  tracts  to  unite  the  same 
side  of  the  cord  with  the  vermis,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord 
with  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  via  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus  and 
reticular  formation  of  the  bulb. 

The  middle  peduncle  is  wholly  formed  of  fibres  which  originate 
from  the  oells  of  the  nuclei  pontis :  they  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
pons  to  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere.  This  peduncle  is  the 
last  relay  of  the  oerebro-oerebellar  path. 
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The  swperior  peduncle :  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  mainly 
terminate  in  the  nucleus  dentatus,  and  the  other  subsidiary  masses 
of  grey  matter  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the 
cells  of  these  nuclei  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  issues,  conveying  impulses 
from  the  cerebellum  to  other  parts,  but  mainly  to  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere ;  these  fibres  constitute  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle.  They  cross  the  middle  line,  give  off  numerous  collaterals 
to  the  red  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
opposite  third  nerva  The  majority  terminate  in  the  optic  thalamus, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  therefore  is  the  cerebello-cerebral  path. 

After  the  fibres  of  the  superior  peduncle  have  crossed  the  middle 
line,  they  give  off  descending  branches  which  run  towards  the  bulb 
and  cord,  though  whether  they  reach  as  far  down  as  the  spinal  cord 
is  doubtful.  There  is,  however,  a  cerebello-spinal  path  via  the  red 
nucleus  with  which  the  fibres  that  issue  from  the  cerebellum  com- 
municate after  crossing,  for  it  is  from  the  red  nucleus  that  the 
bundle  of  Monakow  arises  which  crosses  the  middle  line  and  is  seen 
in  the  cord  as  the  rubro-spinal  or  prepyramidal  tract ;  it  terminates 
in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  grey  matter.  The  cerebello-spinal 
path  therefore  exhibits  a  double  crossing;  the  first  is  that  of  the 
superior  peduncle  to  reach  the  opposite  red  nucleus,  and  the  second 
is  that  of  the  bundle  of  Monakow ;  in  this  way  the  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere is  linked  to  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  addition  to  all  these  fibres,  the  superior  peduncle  also 
contains  some  fibres  of  the  spino  -  cerebellar  tracts,  which 
after  ascending  the  spinal  cord,  bulb  and  pons  tui*ns  round  and 
course  back  along  the  superior  peduncle  into  the  cerebellum; 
these  fibres  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vermis. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  422)  shows  the  principal  connections  of  the 
cerebellum  in  a  diagrammatic  way. 

Beginning  at  tne  bottom,  we  see  one  of  the  cells  of  a  spinal 
ganglion  (s.G.)  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the  skin  (s.) ;  its  central 
axon  enters  the  spinal  cord  and  ascends  its  posterior  column,  to 
terminate  in  the  posterior  column  nuclei  of  the  bulb.  This  is  marked 
"to  Bulb."  This  is  the  first  segment  of  the  sensory  path  to  the 
cerebrum,  but  its  further  course  is  not  shown. 

The  entering  fibre  of  the  posterior  root  gives  off  collaterals  to  the 
spinal  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  pass  to  cells  in  the  posterior  horn 
(P.H.C.),  from  which  a  fresh  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  anterior 
horn  cells,  one  of  which  (A.H.C.)  is  seen  sending  its  axon  via  the 
anterior  root,  to  end  in  the  muscular  fibre  M. 

Other  collaterals  terminate  by  synapses  around  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column  (c.c).    Two  of  these  cells  are  shown;  this  is  the 
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first  cell-station  on  the  cerebellar  path.  One  of  these  is  represented 
as  giving  origin  to  a  fibre  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  (d.c.t.),  which 
enters  the  cerebellum  bj  its  inferior  peduncle.  The  other  cell  of 
Clarke's  column  is  shown  giving  origin  to  a  fibre  of  Growers'  tract 
(a.T.) ;  it  is  represented  as  making  a  sharp  turn  after  having  reached 
its  highest  point,  and  enters  the  cerebellum  by  its  superior  peduncle ; 
both  of  these  spino-cerebellar  tracts  (coloured  blue  in  the  diagram) 
terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  vermis ;  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  their  fibres  take  the  roundabout  path  by  the  superior  peduncle 
(see  p.  652). 

Coming  next  to  the  middle  peduncle,  we  see  one  of  its  fibres 
(m.p.)  arising  from  a  cell  of  the  nucleus  pontis,  and  crossing  the 
middle  line  to  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebellar 
hemisphere ;  entering  the  nucleus  pontis,  we  see  one  of  the  cortico- 
pontine fibres  from  the  cerebrum  The  arrows  indicate  that  this  is 
the  path  (coloured  red  in  diagram)  by  which  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellum  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The  fibres  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  nucleus  pontis  come  in  large  measure  from 
the  frontal  lobe  (see  next  chapter). 

The  superior  peduncle  is  more  complicated.  P  is  one  of  the  cells 
of  Purklnje  in  the  cortex  cerebelli ;  its  axon  passes  to  the  nucleus 
dentatus  of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  dentatus 
fresh  axons  carry  on  the  impulse  to  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  opposite 
side ;  one  of  these  fibres  (s.P.)  is  shown.  From  the  optic  thalamus  a 
fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  cortex  cerebri  Esu^h  fibre 
of  the  superior  peduncle,  after  it  has  crossed  the  middle  line  (oo),  gives 
off  a  descending  branch  (d.),  the  destination  of  which  is  uncertain ;  it 
also  gives  off  branches  to  the  red  nucleus ;  from  the  cells  of  the  red 
nucleus  the  fibres  of  Monakow's  bundle  (m.b.)  continues  the  impulse 
down  to  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  opposite  side ;  owing  to  the 
double  crossing  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

STEUCTUBK  OF  THB  CEREBKUM 

The  cerebrum  consists  of   two  halves,  called   cerebrcU  hemi^heres, 
separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure  and  connected  bj  a  large 
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band  of  tranavene  commissuial  fibres  known  as  tbe  eorput  calloaum 
(fig.  423).    Tbe  interior  of  eaob  hemiapbere  contains  a  oavitj  of  com- 
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pUoated  shape,  called  the  latvral  ventricle ;  the  lateral  vontricles  open 
into  the  third  ventriola  Fig.  424  repreeents  a  dieaected  brain  in  whiob 
the  greater  port  of  the  corptis  calloBtun  has  been  removed;  the 
ventricles  are  thus  exposed. 

Each  hemisphere  is  covered  with  grey  matter,  which  passea  down 
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into  the  fissures.  This  surface  gre7  matter  is  called  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  amount  of  this  grey  matter  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  convolution  of  the  surface.  Under  it  white  matter  is 
situated ;  and  at  the  base  there  are  mossea  of  grey  matter ;  part  of 
these  baeal  ganglia  are  seen  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricles. 
The  anterior  basal  ganglion   is  c^led   the  corpus  striatum;  it  in 
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divided  into  two  ports,  called  the  lenticular  or  extra-ventricular  nucleus, 
and  the  caudate  oi  intra-ventriciUar  nncleus.  It  has  received  the 
latter  name  because  it  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  Tectriole.  The 
posterior  basal  ganglion  is  called  the  optie  tJialamua. 

Passing  op  between  the  basal  ganglia  are  the  white  fibres  which 
enter  or  leave  the  cerebral  hemisphere  by  the  crua;  these  constitute 
the  internal  capgtde.  This  passes  in  Front  between  the  two  subdivi- 
sions of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  behind  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  relationship  of  these  parts  is  best  seen  in  a  vertical  section ; 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  425). 


to.,  Ccrsbnl  coovolntioiu ;  e.o.,  corpus  Milium;  ».!.,  Utarml  vsntrlcls;  /,  foroii;  vIII.,  third 
nisi  «,a..niiid«iu'imj-gd.le;im,  «oft(»minlainii!:  «.(.,  Iilirnd  of  ftell.    (Schwjta!) 

One  hemisphere  is  seen,  with  portions  of  the  other.  The  surface 
darkly  shaded  indicates  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which  passes 
down  into  the  fisBures ;  one  very  extensive  set  of  convolutions  (co.i.), 
passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere;  this  is  called 
the  Island  of  Keil ;  the  lowest  stratum  of  grey  matter  is  separated 
from  this  to  form  a  narrow  isolated  strip  of  grey  matter  called  the 
elauBtrum  \d.).  In  the  middle  line  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
is  seen  extending  as  far  as  {e.e.)  the  corpus  callosum,  the  band  of 
white  matter  that  forms  the  great  commissure  between  the  two 
hemispheres;  beneath  this  are  the  lateral  ventricles  which  com- 
municate by  the  foramen  of  Munro  with  the  third  ventricle:  the 
fornix  is  indicated  by  the  letter  /  Contributing  to  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  Tentriole,  one  next  sees  the  optic  thalamus  (2^),  and  the  tail 
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end  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  (nx,) ;  the  section  being  taken  somewhat 
posteriorly.  The  nucleus  lenticularis  is  marked  nL ;  and  the  band  of 
white  fibres  passing  up  between  it  and  the  thalamus  is  called  the 
internal  capsule  (c,i.);  the  narrow  piece  of  white  matter  between 
the  claustrum  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  is  called  the  external 
capsule  {c,e,). 

For  the  student  of  medicine  the  internal  capsule  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  brain.  In  it  are  the  continuations  of 
the  fibres  which  we  have  previously  traced  as  far  as  the  cms  cerebri ; 
the  motor-fibres  of  the  crusta  are  continued  into  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  limb  {i.e.  behind  the  genu  *  in  fig.  426) ;  the 
sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentiim  into  the  posterior  third  of  this  limb. 
When  these  fibres  get  beyond  the  narrow  pass  between  the  basal 
ganglia,  they  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner  and  are  distributed  to 
the  grey  cortex;  the  motor-fibres  come  down  from  the  motor  area  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando ;  the  sensory  fibres  go  to  certain  con- 
volutions behind  this  fissure.  The  name  corona  radiaia  is  applied 
to  the  fan-like  spreading  of  the  fibres;  the  fibres  as  they  pass 
through  the  handle  of  the  fan,  or  internal  capsule,  communicate 
with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia;  the 
pyramidal  fibres  on  their  way  down  to  the  medulla  and  cord  from 
the  motor  area  of  the  brain  send  off  collaterals  or  side  branches 
which  arborise  around  the  cells  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  to  a 
less  degree  around  those  of  the  optic  thalamus;  the  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  these  cells  pass  out  to  join  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its 
downward  course.  The  sensory  fibres  on  their  way  up  terminate 
by  arborising  round  the  cells  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in  the 
subthalamic  area.  This,  in  fact,  is  another  cell-station  or  position  of 
relay :  the  fibres  passing  out  from  the  cells  of  the  thalamus  continue 
the  impulse  up  to  the  cortex. 

The  importance  of  the  internal  capsule  is  rendered  evident  when 
one  considers  the  blood  supply  of  these  parts ;  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  per/orated  spots,  mnnerouB  small  blood-vessels  enter  for  the 
supply  of  the  blsksal  ganglia,  and  these  are  liable  to  become  diseased, 
and  if  they  rupture,  a  condition  called  apoplexy  is  the  result ;  if  the 
haemorrhage  is  excessive,  death  may  occur  almost  immediately ;  but 
if  the  patient  recovers,  a  condition  of  more  or  less  permanent  paralysis 
remains  behind ;  and  a  very  large  amount  of  paralysis  results  from  a 
comparatively  limited  lesion,  because  so  many  fibres  are  congregated 
together  in  this  narrow  isthmus  of  white  matter.  If  the  hsemorrhage 
is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  limb,  motor  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia)  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptom.  If  the  haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  posterior  part,  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  be  the  most  marked 
symptom.    If  the  motor-fibres  are  affected,  degeneration  will  occur 
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ia  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  can  be  traced  through  the  pes  of  the  crus 
and  mid-brain  to  the  pyramid  of  the  pons  and  bulb,  and  then  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  and  in  the  direct  pyra- 
midal tract  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 

Fig.  426  represents  a  horizontal  view  through  the  hemisphere. 
The  internal  capsule  (c)  at  the  point*  makes  a  bend  called  the  genu 
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or  knee,  behind  which  the  motor-fibres,  and  more  posteriorly  still 
the  sensory-fibres,  pass.  Some  of  the  connections  between  cerebrum 
and  the  cerebellum  are  also  indicated. 

^16  ConvolutionB  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  surface  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  a  great  number  of  depres- 
sions which  are  called  Assures  or  sulei,  and  it  is  this  folding  of  the 
surface  that  enables  a  very  large  amount  of  the  precious  material 
called  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  to  be  packed  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  cranium.  In  the  lowest  vertebrates  the  surface  of 
the  brain  is  smooth,  but  going  higher  in  the  animal  scale  the  fissures 
make  their  appearance,  reaching  their  greatest  degree  of  complexity 
in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man. 
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In  an  early  embryonic  8tage  of  the  human  fcetas  the  brain  is  also 
smooth,  but  as  development  progresses  the  sulci  appear,  until  the 
climax  is  reached  in  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

The  sulci,  which  make  their  appearance  first,  both  in  the  animal 
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scale  and  in  the  development  of  the  human  foetus,  are  the  same. 
They  remain  in  the  adult  as  the  deepest  and  best-marked  sulci ;  they 
are  called  the  priTnary  figures  or  sulci,  and  they  divide  the  brain  into 
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lohiB;   the   remaining   sulci,  called    the  secoTidary  fissures  or  tvlci, 
further  subdivido  each  lobe  into  convolutions  or  gyri. 

A  first  glance  at  an  adult  human  brain  reveals  what  appears  to 
be  a  hopeless  puzzle ;  tliis,  however,  is  reduced  to  order  when  one 
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studies  the  brain  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  compares  the 
brain  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  monkey's  brain 
in  particular  has  given  the  kej  to  the  puzzle,  because  there  the 
primary  fissures  are  not  obscured  by  the  complexity  and  contorted 
arrangement  of  secondary  fissures. 

The  preceding  figure,  comparing  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower 
monkeys  with  that  of  the  child  shortly  before  birth,  shows  the  close 
family  likeness  in  the  two  cases. 

Fig.  428  gives  a  representation  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the  higher 
monkeys,  the  orang-outang,  where  there  is  an  intermediate  condition 
of  complexity  by  which  we  are  led  lastly  to  the  human  brain. 

Let  us  take  first  the  outer  surface  of  the  human  hemisphere ;  the 
primary  fissures  are — 

1.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  this  divides  into  two  limbs,  the  posterior 
of  which  is  the  larger,  and  runs  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the 
anterior  limb,  which,  passing  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere, 
forms  the  Island  of  lieil. 

2.  The  fissure  of  Rolando  (the  central  fissure)  runs  from  about 
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Fio.  429.— Right  cerebral  hemisphere,  outer  sarteoe. 

the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  diagram  (fig.  429),  downwards  and 
forwarda 

3.  The  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  (PAB.  DC.  F.)  is  parallel  to  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  but  more  posterior  and  much  shorter ;  in  monkeys 
it  is  longer  (see  fig.  428),  as  it  is  not  interrupted  by  annectent  gyri. 

These  three  fissures  divide  the  brain  into  five  lobes ; — 

1.  The  frontal  lobe;  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

2.  The  parietal  lobe;  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe  ;  behind  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

4.  The  temporO'Sphenoidal  lobe  ;  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

5.  The  Island  of  Reil. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  the  lobes  correspond  to  those 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  which  cover  them.     There  is  no 
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exact  correspondence  between  the  bones  and  the  lobes,  but  the  precise 
position  of  the  various  convolutions  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
skull  is  a  matter  of  anatomy  which,  in  these  days  of  brain-surgery, 
is  of  overwhelming  importance  w  the  surgeon.  The  position  of  a 
localised  disease  in  the  brain  can  be  determined  very  accurately,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  by  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient,  and  it 
would  be  obviously  inconvenient  to  the  patient  if  the  surgeon  was 
unable  to  trephine  over  the  exact  spot  under  which  the  diseased  con- 
volution lies,  but  had  to  make  a  number  of  exploratory  holes  to  find 
out  where  he  waa 

Each  lobe  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  secondary  fissures. 

1.  The  frontal  lobe  is  divided  by  the  central  frontal  or  preeerUrai 
stilcus,  which  runs  upwards  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  and  two 
trarusverse  frontal  sulci,  upper  and  lower,  into  four  convolutions ; 
namely,  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  and  three  transverse  frontal  convolutions,  upper,  middle,  and 
lower,  which  run  outwards  and  forwards  from  it. 

2.  The  parietal  lobe  has  one  important  secondary  sulcus,  at  first 
running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando  and  then  turning  back 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  brain.  It  is  called  the  introrparietal 
sulcus.  The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into  the  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tion behind  the  fissure  of  Solando,  the  supra-marginal  convolution 
between  the  intra-parietal  sulcus,  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the 
angular  convolution  which  turns  round  the  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
and  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  or  parietal  lohtde,  in  front  of  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
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Fio.  430.— Bight  cerebral  hemisphere,  mesial  surface. 

3.  The  occipital  lobe  is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
occipital  convoltUions  by  two  secondary  fissures  running  across  it. 

4.  The  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  similarly 
divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  temporal  convolutions  by  two 
fissures  running  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  the  upper  of  these 
fissures  is  called  the  parallel  fissure. 
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5.  The  Island  of  Reil  is  divided  into  convolutions  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Coming  now  to  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  430), 
its  subdivisions  are  made  evident  by  cutting  through  the  corpus 
callosum,  which  unites  the  hemisphere  to  its  fellow.  The  sub- 
division into  lobes  is  not  so  apparent  here  as  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  so  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  con- 
volutions into  which  it  is  broken  up  by  fissures. 

In  the  middle  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across ;  above  it 
and  parallel  to  its  upper  border  is  a  fissure  called  the  ccUloso-marginal 
Jtssure,  which  turns  up  and  ends  on  the  surface  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  The  convolution  above  this  is  called  the 
marginal  convolution,  and  the  one  below  it  the  callosal  convoltUion  or 
gyrus  fomicatus.  The  deep  fissure  below  the  corpus  callosum  running 
from  its  posterior  end  forwards  and  downwards  is  called  the  dentate 
fissure;  this  forms  a  projection  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  lat^iul 
ventricle,  and  called  there  the  hippocampus  major;  the  hippocampal 
convolution,  together  with  the  gyrus  fomicatus  above  the  corpus 
callosum,  constitutes  the  limMc  lobe.  Below  the  dentate  fissure  is 
another  called  the  collateral  fissure,  above  which  is  the  uncinate 
convolution,  and  below  which  is  the  inferior  temporal  convolution 
which  we  have  previously  seen  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  (see  fig.  429).  In  the  occipital  region  the  internal  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  wmch  is  a  continuation  of  the  extemeJ  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  till  it  meets  the  cakarine 
fissure,  which  is  a  primary  fissure ;  these  two  enclose  between  them  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  brain  called  the 
cu/neus  or  cuneate  lobule;  the  square 
piece  above  it  is  called  the  precwneus 
or  quadrUaieral  lobule. 

The  only  convolutions  now  left  are 
those  which  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  that  rests  on  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone ;  they 
are  shown  in  fig.  395,  2  2'  2^  (p.  636), 
and  may  be  seen  diagrammatically  in 
fig.  431,  the  end  of  the  temporal  lobe 
bmng  cut  off  to  expose  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  central  lobe  or  Island  of 
BeiL 

Along  the  edge  is  the  continuation 
of  the  marginal  convolution  (m)  ;  next  comes  the  olfactory  sulcus 
(o),  in  which  the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  lie ;  then  the  triradiate 
orbital  sulcus  (o.s.),  which  divides  the  rest  of  this  surface  into  three 
convolutions. 

2  X 
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Fio.  481.— Orbital  surfkce  of  frontal  lobe. 

M,  marginal  oonvolntfon. 

0,  olfactory  solciia. 
O.S..  orbital  snlciia. 

1,  Island  of  Reil. 

S.a.t  anterior  limb  of  Sylvian  flssore. 
S.p.r  jxMterlor  limb  of  Sylvian  flssore. 
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A.P.8.,  anterior  perforated  spot. 
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Histological  Stmoture  of  the  Oerebral  Oortex. 
The  possibility  of  differentiating  the  cerebral  cortex  in  relation 
to  its  functions  took  origin  in  the  work  of  Bevan  Lewis  and  Henry 
Clarke  in  1878,  and  the  subject  has  In  recent  years  received  attention 
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at  the  hands  of  A,  W.  Campbell,  Brodmann,  J.  S.  Bolton,  and  others. 
Certain  main  features  have  been  established,  although  unanimity  on 
the  interpretation  of  all  the  facts  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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The  cortex  may  be  divided  into  five  primary  laminie : — 

1.  The  outer  Jihre  layer  or  superficial  lamina. — The  fibres  are 
lai^y  derived  from  the  dendrons  of  the  cells  of  the  next  layer.  The 
nerve-cells  (F  in  fig.  433)  iatenuiogled  with  these  are  branched,  and 
have  severaj  processes  which  lie  horizontally  beneath  the  surface 
(tangential  fibres).  There  are  doubtless  association  unite  linking 
the  incoming  afferent  neurons  to  those  which  are  motor.  Neuroglia 
cells  are  also  present. 

2.  The  outer  cell  lamina  or  layer  of  small  pyramids. — There  are 
several  deep,  and  the  largest  cells  are  situated  most  deeply.  Each  of 
these  has  an  apical  process  running  to  the  surface,  vix&ce  the 
branches  run  tangentially.    The  lateral  processes  are  lUso  branched 
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dendrons.  The  axon  originates  fi-om  the  base.  The  layer  of  small 
pyramids  increaseB  in  depth  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale.  They 
are  believed  to  be  aasociatiun  units  subservii^  the  higher  mental 
processes. 

3.  The  middle  cell  lamina  (numbered  4  in  figure  432). — ^This 
consists  of  Buial]  cells  called  granules.  This  layer  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  sensory  areas,  and  is  practically  absent  in  the  pre-Eolandic 
or  motor  convolutions. 

4.  The  inner  fibre  layer. — In  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  this 
contains  the  giant  pyramids  or  Betz  cells,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  motor  areas.  In  the  visual  cortex  the  so-called  solitary  cells 
of  Meynert  are  present  here. 
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5.  The  inner  cell  lamina  or  polymorphic  layer, — These  are  small 
scattered  cells,  many  of  a  fusiform  i^ape.  In  the  Island  of  Bail  this 
layer  is  hypertrophied,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  grey 
matter  by  a  stratum  of  white  fibres;  it  is  known  then  as  the 
daustmm. 

The  Grolgi  method  of  staining  has  proved  conspicuously  useful  for 
studying  the  shapes  and  dispositions  of  the  cells  (figs.  433,  434,  435). 

Nerve-fibres  pass  in  vertical  streaks  through  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  are  axons  conveying  impulses  down- 
wards, others  are  sensory  in  function  and  carry  impulses  upwards. 
Some  strands  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex;  this  is 
specially  noticeable  in  the  layers  we  have  numbered  1  and  4     In 


Fio.  486.— Human  cerebral  cortex,  showing  a  Botz  cell  or  giant  pyramid :  Golgf's  method. 

High  power.    (Mott.) 

the  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  which  is  the  visual  sphere,  the 
granule  layer  (N"o.  3),  which  is  so  specially  characteristic  of  sensory 
function,  is  of  great  depth  and  is  divided  into  two  by  optic  radiations 
running  horizontally,  which  constitute  the  white  line  of  Qenn^xri. 

Bolton  regards  the  fifth  lamina  as  the  fundamental  cell  layer,  the 
others  being  formed  from  it  from  within  outwards,  both  in  embryonic 
and  historical  development.  Defect  of  development  of  the  outer  layers 
leads  to  various  forms  of  amentia  (inborn  lack  of  mental  develop- 
ment, or  idiocy) ;  in  dementia  (degenerative  mental  change  coming 
on  later  in  life)  there  are  retrograde  changes  in  the  upper  layers  of 
cells.  The  fifth  or  inner  cell  layer  is  probably  concerned  with  the 
performance  of  organic  and  instinctive  activities,  and  there  is  but 
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little  difference  seen  here  between  man,  monkey,  and  dog.  The 
second  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  psychic  or 
associational  functions,  and  attains  its  maximum  depth  in  man. 

The  archipedlium  (p.  640)  is  the  portion  of  the  cortex  which 
makes  it  appearance  earliest  in  vertebrates,  and  is  associated  with 
the  rhinencephalon  or  olfactory  lobe  of  the  pala-encephalon.  In 
mammals  it  is  reduced  to  small  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  cortex,  which  is  termed,  on  account  of  its  later  appearance 
in  historical  development,  the  neopallium.  In  man,  the  arclupallium 
is  doubled  in  to  form  the  hippocampus  major,  which  projects  into  the 
latered  ventricle;  this  is  continuous  externally  around  the  dentate 
sulcus  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi  This  part  of  the  cortex  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  neopallium,  being  much  simpler  in  structure 
— rthe  pyramids,  for  instance,  are  reduced  to  a  single  layer,  and  the 
smaller  cells  nearer  the  surface  are  grouped  in  a  characteristic  nest- 
like way. 

The  White  Matter  of  the  Oerebrum. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  like  white  matter  elsewhere,  is 
made  up  of  medullated  nerve  fibrea  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups : — 

1.  Association  fibres. — ^These  pass  from  convolution  to  convolution, 
and  the  principal  bundles  of  these  are  shown  semi-diagrammatically 
in  fig.  436. 

2.  Commissural  fibres. — These  pass  by  the  commissures  of  the 
brain,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  corpus  callorum,  so  as  to 
link  the  convolutions  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  corresponding 
convolutions  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  they  terminate  in 
arborisations  (synapses)  around  the  cells  of  the  grey  cortex. 

3.  Frqjection  fibres. — ^These  are  the  fibres  which  run  more  or 
less  vertically  and  link  the  cerebrum  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  efferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  downwards,  and  the  afferent 
projection  fibres,  which  convey  impulses  upwards.  They  are  shown 
semi-diagrammatically  in  fig.  437. 

The  term  projection  fibre  almost  explains  itself.  By  means  of 
the  efferent  projection  system  the  cerebrum  is  able  to  project  its 
impulses  to  the  cord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles  at  the  periphery. 
By  means  of  the  afferent  projection  system  the  surface  of  the  body, 
provided  as  it  is  with  sense  organs,  is  able  to  project  its  impulses  to 
the  seat  of  sensation. 

The  efferent  projection  system, — ^The  most  important  portion  of 
this  is  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  tract.  The  cells  of  the  cortex  which 
give  rise  to  these  fibres  are  par  excellence  the  Betz  cells,  which  are 
formed  in  the  fourth  layer  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  known  as  the 
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motor  area  (the  convolutions  immediately  in  front  of  the  fiolandic 
fissure.)  The  axon  of  each  of  these  giant  pjramids  originates  from 
its  base,  and  fig.  438  (next  page)  shows  in  outline  the  destination 
fibres. 

1  is  a  cell  of  the  motor  or  Bolandio  area  of  the  cerebred  cortex ; 
its  axon  (Ax)  passes  down  in  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  crosses  the 
middle  line  (oo)  at  the  pyramidal  decussation.  It  gives  off  collaterals, 
one  of  which  (assoe,)  is  an  association  fibre  passing  to  terminate  in 
the  cortex  of  a  neighbouring  convolution ;  another,  labelled  commts,  is 
a  commissural  fibre  passing  in  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere ;  others  pass  into  basal  ganglia. 

In  the  cord,  coUatereds  pass  off  to  end  in  synapses  around  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  main  fibre  has  a  similar 
termination;  from  each  of  these  posterior  horn  cells,  a  short  axon 
passes  to  end  in  an  arborisation  around  an  anterior  cornual  ceU; 
only  one  of  these  is  shown ;  the  motor  nerve-fibre  passes  from  this 
to  muscular  fibres,  to  terminate  in  end-plates  there. 

The  pyramidal  cell  numbered  2  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  similar 
relationships  between  the  cortex  and  muscles  supplied  by  cranial 
nerves ;  its  axon  is  represented  as  ending  in  the  motor  nucleus  of 
the  seventh  nerve,  and  the  new  axon  arising  there  passes  to  face- 
musclea  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  diagram,  cell  2  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  upper  convolutions ;  the  face  area  of  the  cortex 
is  really  below  those  for  the  limbs. 

The  cell  numbered  3  illustrates  the  fact  that  certain  axons  never 
reach  the  spinal  cord,  but  terminate  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  mid- 
brain and  pons ;  such  fibres  may  therefore  be  called  cortico-pontine, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  pyramidal  fibres,  which  are  cortico-spinal. 
From  these  subsidiary  masses  of  grey  matter  in  the  pons  and  mid- 
brain, new  tracts,  such  as  the  bundle  of  Monakow  or  prepyramidal 
tract,  arise  (ponto-spinal  fibres),  which  continue  on  the  impulse  to  the 
anterior  cornual  cella 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  diagram  to  insert  autonomic 
fibres  with  their  accessory  cell-stations  in  ganglia  outside  the 
central  nervous  systems.  For  these  the  reader  is  referred  back  to 
Chap.  XVII. 

The  afferent  projection  eystem. — ^This  is  also  indicated  in  outline 
in  the  same  diagram  (fig.  438).  A  is  a  cell  of  one  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  on  the  posterior  nerve-roots ;  its  peripheral  axon  terminates 
in  muscular  tendons  or  in  skin,  and  the  impulse  it  conducts  is 
afferent,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  central  axon  passes  into 
the  spinal  cord,  and  its  impulse  ultimately  arrives  at  the  cortex  of 
the  opposite  side  through  several  intermediate  cell-stations.  The 
last  relay  on  the  sensory  path  passes  from  o.T.,  the  optic  thalamus, 
to  the  cortex,  and  is  linked  up  to  the  motor  cell  (1)  by  the  associa- 
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tioD   unit   (4)  in   the   superficial   layer   of    the  grey  matter.      Its 
interveniiig  course  from  spinal  gaoglioii  to  optic  thalamuB  is  to  save 
confusion  in  the  diagram,  represeoted  by  a  dotted  line.     The  diagram 
on  the  next  page  (fig.  439)  fills  in  the  details  of  the  sensory  path. 
B^inniug  at  t^e  lower  part  of  the  digram  (fig.  439)  on  the  right- 
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hand  side,  we  see  one  of  the  celts  of  a  spinal  ganglion.  Its  central 
axon  enters  the  cord,  runs  up  the  posterior  column,  and  terminates  in 
one  or  other  of  the  dorsal  column  nuclei  (gracilis  or  cuneatus) ;  the  new 
axons  arising  there,  called  arouate  fibres,  cross  the  middle  line  and 
ascend  as  fibres  of  the  main  fillet  to  the  optic  thalamus ;  from  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  new  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  cortex. 
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In  the  cord,  however,  it  gives  off  many  collaterals,  some  of  which 
arborise  around  anterior  horn  cells  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  side, 
to  form  the  basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  Others  are  shown  crossing 
the  middle  line,  and  thej  ultimately  reach  the  thalamus  by  the 
ascending  tracts  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bulb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  is  very  similar ;  a 
cell  of  the  Gkkssenan  ganglion  is  seen  sending  its  peripheral  axon  to  the 
face  region  in  the  fifth  nerve,  and  its  central  axon  to  arborise  around 
the  cells  of  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  bulb.  From 
these  cells  the  second  relay  carries  on  the  impulse  to  the  thalamus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlear  nerve  is  very  similar ;  the  second 
relay,  via  trapezium  and  lateral  fillet,  carries  the  impulse,  however,  to 
the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  instead  of  to  the  optic  thalamus ; 
a  third  relay,  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  completes  the  journey  from 
this  mass  of  grey  matter  to  the  cortex. 

The  connections  of  the  cord  and  cerebrum  to  the  cerebellum  we 
have  previously  studied  (see  fig.  422,  p.  679),  and  so  they  are  not 
shown  in  the  present  diaerama 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following  point :  when 
an  afferent  fibre  enters  the  spinal  cord,  it  divides  into  three  main 
sets  of  branches.  The  first  set,  the  shortest,  forms  synapses  with 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn ;  here  we  have  the  anatomical 
basis  of  spinal  reflex  action.  The  second  set  passes  through  an 
intermediate  cell-station  in  Clarke's  column  to  the  cerebellum,  the 
emerging  fibres  from  which  also  influence  the  motor  discharge  of 
the  cortical  and  anterior  horn  cells.  The  third  set,  the  longest, 
passes  through  three  intermediate  cell-stations  (the  first  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis  or  cuneatus,  the  second  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
third  in  the  association  units  in  the  cortex),  and  ultimately  reaches 
the  pyramidal  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  efferent  fibres 
(pyramidal  fibres)  of  which  pass  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  and  influence  their  discharge.  The  motor  nerve-cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  may  thus  be  influenced  by  the  afferent  impulses 
via  three  paths  or  nervotis  circles.  In  health,  all  these  nervous 
circles  are  in  action  to  produce  coordinated  muscular  impulses.  In 
locomotor  ataxy,  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia 
on  the  posterior  roots  and  their  branches,  all  these  nervous  circles 
are  deranged,  and  the  result  is  loss  of  reflex  action,  and  incoordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED 


Thb  functions  of  the  spinad  cord  fall  into  two  categories :  functions 
of  the  grej  matter^  which  consist  in  the  conversion  of  afferent  into 
efferent  impulses  {refiex  action) ;  and  functions  of  the  white  matter, 
which  are  those  of  condiiction. 


The  Ck>rd  as  an  Organ  of  Ck>nduotion. 

The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of  three  main  groups ;  these 
are — (1)  the  assodcUion  tracts,  which  connect  together  different 
segments  of  the  cord  and  thus  bring  about  coordination  of  the 
impulses,  which  leave  it  at  various  levels,  in  relationship  to  the 
impulses  which  enter  the  cord  either  below  or  above  any  particular 
region ;  (2)  the  efferent  projection  fibres,  which  connect  the  cord  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  above  it.  The  main  motor  path,  the 
pyramided  tract,  comes  into  this  category ;  and  after  our  full  descrip- 
tion of  its  course,  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  remind  the  reader 
that  it  originates  from  the  giant  pyramids  of  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex,  and  that  its  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  principal  decussation  occurring  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
bulb ;  from  the  grey  matter  in  which  it  terminates  in  the  cord,  the 
impulse  is  continued  onwards,  imtil  in  the  end  it  reaches  the  muscles 
via  the  fibres  which  leave  the  cord  in  the  anterior  nerve-roots ;  (3) 
the  afferent  projection  system  of  fibres;  these  primarily  enter  the 
cord  by  the  posterior  spinal  nerve-roota  The  impulses  which  these 
convey  enter  (a)  the  spinal  grey  matter,  (b)  the  cerebellum,  and  (c) 
the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  consciousness. 

It  is  these  sensory  tracts  which  are  the  most  complex,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  cell-stations  in  their  course,  but  also  on  accoimt  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  animals  the  different  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions which  are  present  in  health,  or  which  may  be  absent  after 
injury  to  various  tracts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ultimately,  so 
far  as  the  cerebrum  is  concerned^  crossing  occurs  somewhere,  so  that 
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each  hemisphere  is  related  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  not  only 
in  regard  to  motion  but  in  regard  to  sensation  also.  The  main 
difficulty  of  investigators  has  been  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
crossing  occurs;  in  man  especially,  many  of  the  impulses  cross 
shortly  after  their  entry  into  the  cqrd,  and  then  travel  up  to  the 
higher  centres  by  paths  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  to  that  by 
which  they  enter.  In  such  investigations  on  man,  various  injuries 
to  the  cord  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  such  careful  study 
that  has  led  to  this  conclusion. 

For  fifty  years,  physiologists,  stimulated  by  the  work  of  Brown- 
S^uard,  have  attempted  to  trace  the  upward  paths  of  afferent 
impulses  through  the  spinal  cord.  By  experiments  on  animals,  the 
secondary  ascending  degenerations  which  follow  injury  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  ex8W5titude,  and  traced  into  bulb,  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
or  other  part&  But  even  though  such  animals  may  be  long  under 
observation,  they  cannot  tell  us,  and  we  can  only  with  difficulty 
and  ill-success  guess^  how  their  sensations  are  affected  by  the  lesion. 

On  the  other  band,  the  clinical  observer  may  expend  much 
time  and  trouble  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  loss  of  sensation, 
but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  verify  the  anatomical  position  and 
nature  of  the  lesion.  In  many  cases  where  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  the  disease  has  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  or 
the  patient  has  died  from  complications,  which  detract  from  his 
suitability  for  an  examination  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  combination  of  the  experimental  and  clinical 
methods,  we  have  now  arrived  at  some  accuracy  on  these  points,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  in  this  direction  the  value  of  the 
psycho-physical  examination  of  patients  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  made  by  Head,  Eivers,  and  Sherren. 

In  order,  however,  to  examine  the  sensations  of  a  patient,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  first  how  to  classify  the  sensations  which  are  the 
result  of  cutaneous  stimulation.  To  do  this,  we  must  somewhat 
anticipate  what  we  shall  go  into  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Cutaneous  Senses.  It  has  been  proved  that,  scattered  over  the 
externeJ  surface  of  the  body,  are  a  number  of  spots,  some  which  are 
more  susceptible  to  one  form  of  stimulus  than  others.  The  spots  are 
of  four  kinds,  known  as  touch  spots,  pain  spots,  heat  spots,  and  cold 
spots,  and  these  correspond  to  the  four  kinds  of  sensations  which  we 
experience  as  the  result  of  cutaneous  excitation.  They  correspond 
to  different  kinds  of  end-organs  in  the  skin,  and  the  impulses  are 
carried  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  different  groups  of  fibres. 

Dr  Head  found,  from  an  experiment  he  made  by  cutting  a  sensory 
cutaneous  nerve  in  his  own  arm,  that  eJthough  the  patch  of  skin 
supplied  by  the  nerve  was  entirely  destitute  of  sensation,  the  under- 
lying parts  were  still  sensitive  to  pressure  and  to  pain.    These  deep 
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sensations  are  subserved  by  norve-fibres  which  are  distributed  with 
the  muscular  nerves.  It  is  by  means  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  muscles, 
tendons,  and  joints  that  we  are  aware  of  the  position  of  our  limbs, 
and  the  extent  of  muscular  contraction. 

After  a  time  true  cutaneous  sensation  returned  when  the  severed 
nerve  regenerated,  but  it  was  not  until  many  months  elapsed  that 
sensation  was  as  sharp  and  as  accurately  localised  as  it  was  before 
the  nerve  had  been  cut  The  first  sensations  that  returned  enabled 
Head  to  feel  pain,  to  distinguish  large  differences  of  temperature, 
and  to  localise  the  position  of  a  touch  somewhat  inaccurately.  Head 
terms  such  imperfect  sensations  protapathic.  The  ability  to  localise 
accurately,  to  distinguish  small  differences  of  temperature  and  the 
finer  distinctions  generally  of  cutaneous  sensations,  returned  later, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  epicritic.  We  may  thus  divide  the  main  sensa- 
tions coining  from  the  periphery  of  the  body  into  deep  and 
cutaneous ;  and  the  cutaneous  sensations  into  protopathic  and  epi- 
critic. The  other  classification  into  sensations  of  touch,  heat,  cold, 
and  pain,  cuts  across  the  first ;  thus  we  may  have  pain  that  is  of 
deep  or  of  cutaneous  origin ;  we  may  have  temperature  sensations 
which  are  both  rough  or  protopathic,  and  accurate  or  epicritic ;  and 
we  may  feel  pressure  and  localise  it  by  means  of  the  cutaneous  sense 
proper,  or  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  deeper 
structures.  Whether  different  nerve-fibres  are  concerned  in  the 
transinission  of  protopathic  and  epricritic  impulses  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  fibres  may  be  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  both. 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  usuaUy  are  widespread  and 
affect  many  tracts ;  the  disorders  of  muscular  paralysis  and  of  sensa- 
tion thus  produced  will  therefore  be  complex.  The  more  limited  the 
lesion,  the  fewer  tracts  will  be  affected,  and  such  conditions  are 
therefore  more  on  all  fours  with  these  localised  lesions  or  sections 
of  tracts  which  can  be  performed  on  animals.  The  operation  of 
hemisection  in  an  animal  produces  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body  below  the  injury.  So  it  is  in  a  man  in  whom  disease  has  pro- 
duced an  interruption  of  the  pathways  on  one  side  only  of  the  cord. 
But  such  an  animal  or  man  (and  the  observation  is  more  accurate  in 
man)  wUl  not  have  lost  all  sensation  on  the  same  side ;  tactile 
discrimination,  and  the  motorial  sense  will  have  largely  disappeared, 
but  sensations  of  pain,  of  heat,  and  of  cold  will  still  remain,  because 
the  tracts  which  convey  such  impulses  cross  over  in  the  cord  at 
varying  levels  after  entering  it,  and  therefore  any  loss  in  such  sensa- 
tions will  occur  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is  injured. 

It  was  no  doubt  absence  of  correct  knowledge  on  this  question 
that  led  Schiff  to  imagine  that  impulses  translated  by  the  brain,  as 
sensations  of  temperature  and  pain,  travelled  up  by  the  grey  matter, 
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and  not  by  the  posterior  columns.  It  certainly  is  the  case  that  in 
the  condition  called  syringomyelia  (a  disease  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord),  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  and  pain  are  lost,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  disease  cutting  through  the  crossing  fibres  which  convey  the 
impulses  in  question.  Head  has  pointed  out  that  disease  strictly 
limited  to  the  grey  matter  does  not  produce  loss  of  any  kind  of 
sensation,  except  by  interfering  with  those  paths  which  pass  through 
its  substance. 

We  have  seen  that  afferent  impulses  pass  into  the  cord  by 
peripheral  nerves  (the  primary  or  peripheral  level)  in  certaiu  com- 
binations from  the  protopathic,  epicritic,  and  deep  systems.  In  the 
spinal  cord  these  are  sorted  out  and  travel  up  in  new  combinations, 
and  it  is  possible  that  before  they  finally  reach  the  cortex  a  fresh 
sorting  may  take  place  in  higher  cell-stations  before  they  ultimately 
arrive  at  the  seat  of  consciousness.  The  first  rearrangement  occurs 
at  the  secondary  level,  that  is  on  entrance  into  the  cord,  and  a 
further  sorting  at  the  third  level,  but  of  this  but  little  is  known  at 
present.  Head's  work  so  far  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
rearrangement  at  the  second  level,  as  derived  from  a  study  of  spined 
cord  disease. 

We  may  make  a  rough  comparison  of  what  occurs,  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  correspondence  which  flows  in  from  all  quarters  to  a 
busy  man,  such  as  a  Secretary  of  Stata  The  letters  will  come  from 
all  quarters,  and  deal  with  numerous  topics ;  some  will  be  private 
letters,  some  will  be  advertisements,  some  will  be  ofBcial,  some 
begging  letters,  and  so  forth.  This  mass  of  correspondence  will  be 
sorted  out  by  minor  officials,  the  advertisements  and  the  b^ging 
letters  will  probably  never  reach  the  busy  officer  of  State,  and  he  wifl 
therefore  not  be  conscious  of  their  existence  unless  he  examines  the 
waste-paper  basket  But  the  private  letters  and  the  official  letters 
will  be  sorted  out  into  separate  bags,  whether  they  come  from  England 
or  from  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  these  ultimately  reach  his 
eya  In  the  same  way,  the  impulses  that  give  rise  to  pain,  whether 
from  cutaneous  or  deep  structures,  will  all  be  combined  and  travel  up 
one  path.  Those  due  to  heat  or  to  cold,  whether  protopathic  or 
epicritic,  in  other  paths;  those  which  are  tactile  or  motorial,  in 
another.  And  so  a  localised  spinal  lesion  may  interrupt  all  the 
fibres  subserving  the  sensation  of  heat  without  interfering  with  those 
which  underlie  sensations  of  cold,  and  so  forth. 

Tactile,  painful,  and  thermal  impulses,  and  those  associated  with 
tactile  localisation,  cross  in  their  passage  through  the  spinal  cord  at 
varying  levels  soon  after  entrance.  But  the  sensory  impulses  which 
underlie  the  recognition  of  passive  position  and  movement,  and  finer 
tactile  discrimination,  do  not  cross  within  the  limits  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  they  pass  up  the  posterior  column  on  the  side  of  entrance,  and 
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80  reach  the  gracile  and  onneate  nuclei  of  the  bulb,  and  it  is  the 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  cells  of  these  nuclei  which  cross  in  the 
decussation  of  the  fillet. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sensory  impulses  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  varies  greatly.  Some,  such  as  those  associated  with 
pain,  heat,  and  cold,  cross  over  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  spinal 
segments.  With  tactile  impulses  the  crossing  is  evidently  less  rapid ; 
but  until  the  crossing  is  completed  there  will  obviously  be  two 
channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cord,  open  for  tactile  impulses ; 
and  such  a  double  path  will  be  shorter  for  the  impulses  which  cross 
more  rapidly;  and  finally,  as  just  stated,  the  impulses  associated 
with  position,  movement,  and  tactile  discrimination  have  only  one 
path  in  the  cord,  as  the  decussation  does  not  take  place  until  the 
bulb  is  reached ;  hence  a  hemisection  of  the  cord,  or  of  one  posterior 
column,  will  abolish  these  forms  of  sensibility  from  the  parts  below 
the  lesion,  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion. 

Painful  impulses  from  the  skin  arriving  in  the  cord  from  proto- 
pathic  fibres  pass  into  the  second  level  at  the  point  of  entry,  and 
rapidly  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  Fibres  of  the  deep  system 
running  with  the  muscular  nerves  and  carrying  impulses  also  of  a 
painful  kind  from  the  same  part  of  the  body  do  not  necessarily  enter 
the  cord  by  the  same  posterior  roots  as  those  carrying  cutaneous 
painful  stimuli  Thus  more  than  one  segment  of  the  cord  is 
required  before  all  painful  impulses  from  any  one  part  of  the  body 
can  be  gathered  together  and  recombined.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
in  a  local  lesion  in  the  cord,  there  may  be  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  and  deep  analgesia  (loss 
of  sensation  to  pcun). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  considered  the  sorting  out  of  those 
impulses  which  reach  the  cerebrum  and  thus  rise  into  consciousness. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  group  of  impulses  which  never 
rise  into  consciousness  at  all,  and  although  these  are  afferent  they 
are  therefore  not  sensory. 

Our  previous  illustration  of  the  correspondence  of  a  busy  man 
may  help  us  again  in  understanding  this.  His  clerks  sort  his  letters, 
and  those  of  a  certain  kind  (circulars  and  the  like)  will  probably  never 
reach  him  at  all.  So  it  is  with  afferent  impulses;  the  primary 
sorting  is  into  sensory  and  non-sensory ;  the  sensory  impulses  are 
again  sorted  into  those  of  touch,  paiu,  and  temperature ;  the  non- 
sensory  impulses  are  those  mainly  destined  for  the  cerebellum,  and 
reach  it  by  the  cerebellar  tracts.  These  travel  up  the  cord  on  the 
side  of  entry,  and  reach  the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
explains  the  delay  in  the  crossing  of  the  sensory  impulses  which 
subserve  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactile  discrimina- 
tion, a  crossing  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  occur  until  the  bulb 
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is  reached.  It  is  impulses  from  the  joints  and  muscles  which  are 
specially  important  for  the  cerebellum  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
functions  of  equilibration  and  coordination  of  muscular  movements. 
These  impulses  are  nonngensory,  but  they  are  carried  by  fibres  which 
originate  as  collaterals  from  those  which  carry  the  true  sensory 
impulses  of  the  same  nature  to  the  cerebrum.  This  group  of  fibres 
therefore  remains  in  the  cord  on  the  side  of  entry,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cerebellar  tracts ;  the  impulses  reach  the 
cerebellar  tracts  with  the  intermediation  of  a  cell-station  in  Clarke's 
column.  When  the  tract  conveying  what  we  may  term  the  motorial 
sensations  to  the  cerebrum  has  ministered  in  this  way  to  the  needs 
of  the  cerebellum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  following  the 
example  of  the  other  tracts,  so  when  the  spinal  cord  is  passed  and 
the  bulb  reached,  crossing  of  these  fibres  occurs  in  due  course.    . 

To  sum  up — the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of  the  transmutation  of 
most  of  the  impulses  of  the  first  or  peripheral  level  into  those  of 
the  secondary  level  of  the  afferent  projection  system.  This  recom- 
bination takes  place  on  the  same  side  as  that  by  which  the  impulses 
enter  the  cord.  The  secondary  paths  for  sensory  impulses  then  cros9 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  so  that  ultimately  all  except  those 
subserving  the  sense  of  position  and  movement  and  tactUe  dis- 
crimination have  passed  to  the  opposite  side  within  the  limit  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  those  which  do  not  cross  in  the  cord  do  so  after 
reaching  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns.  At  the  same  timQ, 
within  the  spinal  cord  afferent  impulses  become  separated  into  sensory 
and  non-sensory,  and  the  latter  are  exemplified  by  those  which  reach 
the  same  side  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  cerebellar  tracts. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Ck>rd. 

The  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal  cord  may  first  be  studied  in  the 
brainless  frog.  In  such  a  low  type  of  animal,  the  interdependence  of 
cord  and  brain  is  not  such  a  marked  feature  as  it  is  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  the  spinal  cord  possesses  within  itself  a  great  power  of 
controlling  and  coordinating  very  complex  reflex  actions.  A  study 
of  the  reactions  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord,  moreover,  illustrates  most  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  relation  to  reflex  action  generally. 

After  destruction  of  the  brain  the  shock  of  the  operation 
renders  the  animal  for  a  variable  time  motionless  and  irresponsive 
to  stimuli,  but  later  on  it  gradually  assumes  a  position  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  a  living  conscious  frog.  If  thrown  into 
water  it  will  swim ;  if  placed  on  a  slanting  board  it  will  crawl  up  it 
(Goltz) ;  if  stroked  on  the  flanks  it  will  croak  (Gk)ltz) ;  if  it  is  laid  on 
its  back,  and  a  small  piece  of  blottiag-paper  moistened  with  acid  be 
placed  on  the  skin,  it  will  generally  succeed  in  kicking  it  off;  jf  a 
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foot  is  pinched  it  will  draw  the  foot  away;  if  left  perfectly  quiet  it 
remains  motionless. 

The  muscular  response  that  follows  an  excitation  of  the  surface 
is  purposive  and  constant,  the  path  along  which  the  impulse  is  pro- 
pagated being  definite. 

Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  however,  the  propagation  of 
the  impulse  in  the  cord  is  widespread,  the  normal  paths  being,  as  it 
were,  broken  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  convulsions  that  occur  on 
slight  excitation  in  animals  or  men  who  have  suffered  from  profuse 
hsemorrhage,  or  in  the  disease  called  lockjaw  or  tetanus.  Such  a 
condition  is  easily  demonstrable  in  a  brainless  frog  under  the  influence 
of  strychnine:  after  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  under  the  skin,  cutaneous  excitation  no  longer  produces  co- 
ordinated responses,  but  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  in  which  the  frog 
assumes  a  characteristic  attitude,  with  arms  flexed  and  1^  extended. 

Spreading  of  reflexes. — If  one  lower  limb  is  excited,  it  is  that  limb 
which  responds :  if  the  excitation  is  a  strong  one  it  will  spread  to  the 
limb  of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  stronger  still,  to  the  upper  limbs  also. 

Pfliiger  taught  that  the  direction  of  irradiation  within  the  spinal 
cord  was  always  upwards.  Sherrington  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  has  discovered  many  descending  paths  (see  p.  653). 

CumtUation  of  reflexes, — ^This  is  well  illustrated  by  Turck's  method. 
If  a  number  of  beakers  of  water  are  prepared,  acidulated  with  1,  2, 
4,  etc.,  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  per  1000,  and  the  tips  of  the  frog's 
toes  are  immersed  in  the  weakest,  the  frog  at  first  takes  no  notice  of 
the  fact,  but  in  time  the  cumulation  or  summation  of  the  sensory 
impulses  causes  the  animal  to  withdraw  its  feet.  If  this  is  repeated 
with  the  stronger  liquids  in  succession,  the  time  that  intervenes  before 
the  muscles  respond  becomes  less  and  less.  This  method  also  serves 
to  test  reflex  irritability  when  the  frog  is  under  the  influence  of 
various  drugs. 

Inhibition  of  reflexes, — If,  instead  of  the  whole  brain,  the  cerebrum 
only  is  destroyed,  and  the  optic  lobes  are  left  intact,  response  to 
excitation  is  much  slower,  the  influence  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
brain  inhibiting  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  Or  if  in  doing  the 
experiment  with  acid  just  described  the  toes  of  the  other  foot  are 
being  simultaneously  pinched,  the  response  to  the  acid  is  delayed. 

This  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  cord  is  also  illustrated  in  man, 
by  the  fact  that  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  can  control  many  reflex 
actions.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  subdue  the  tendency  to 
sneeze ;  if  one  accidentally  puts  one's  hand  in  a  flame,  the  natural 
reflex  is  to  withdraw  it :  yet  it  is  well  known  that  Oranmer,  when  being 
burnt  at  the  stake,  held  his  hand  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed. 

After  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  by  injury  or  disease  in  the 
thoracic  region,  the  brain  can  no  longer  exert  this  controlling  action ; 

2  V 
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hence  the  part  of  the  cord  below  the  injury  having  it,  as  it  were,  all 
its  own  way,  has  its  reflex  irritability  increased.*  The  increase  of 
reflex  irritability  is  also  seen  in  the  disease  called  lateral  sderons; 
here  the  latercu  columns,  including  the  pyramidal  tract,  become 
degenerated,  and  so  the  path  from  the  brain  to  the  cells  of  the  cord 
is  in  great  measure  destroyed.  In  these  patients  the  increase  of 
reflex  irritability  may  become  a  very  distressing  symptom,  slight 
excitations,  like  a  movement  of  the  bed-clothes,  arousing  powerful 
convidsive  spasms  of  the  legs. 

Reflex  Action  in  lian. 

The  reflexes  obtainable  in  man  form  a  most  important  ^tor 
in  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  each  action  is  effected 
through  an  afferent  sensory  nerve,  a  system  of  nerve-cells  in  the 
cord  termed  the  reflex  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve;  the 
whole  constitutes  what  is  called  the  reflex  arc.  The  absence  of 
certain  reflexes  may  determine  the  position  in  the  spinal  cord  which 
is  the  seat  of  disease. 

Two  forms  of  reflex  action  must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  Superficial  reflexes.  These  are  coordinated  reflex  actions,  and 
are  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  skin. 

2.  Deep  reflexes  or  tendon  reflexes. 

Superficial  Reflexes. — These  are  obtained  by  a  gentle  stimula- 
tion, such  as  a  touch  on  the  skin ;  the  muscles  beneath  are  usually 
affected,  but  muscles  at  a  distance  may  be  affected  also.  Thus  a 
prick  noax  the  knee  will  cause  a  reflex  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  most  important  of  these  reflexes  are : 

a  Plantar  reflex:  withdrawal  of  the  feet  when  the  soles  are 
tickled. 

b.  Gluteal  reflex:  a  contraction  in(*the  gluteus  when  the  skin  over 
it  is  stimulated. 

c.  Cremasteric  reflex :  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  when  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  stimulated. 

d.  Abdominal  reflex:  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  when  the  skin  over  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is 
stroked ;  the  upper  part  of  this  reflex  is  a  very  definite  contraction 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  has  been  termed  the  epigastric  reflex. 

e.  A  series  of  similar  reflex  actions  may  be  obtained  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  highest  being  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula 

f.  In  the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves  the  most  important  reflexes 
are  those  of  the  eye — (i)  the  conjuncti/val  reflex,  the  movement  of  the 

*  In  some  injuries  to  the  cord  produced  by  crushing,  there  is  a  loss  of  reflexes 
below  the  injury.  These,  however,  are  not  simple  transverse  lesions ;  the  loss  of 
reflex  action  is  due  partly  to  shock,  and  partly  to  extensive  ii^ury  of  the  grey  matter. 
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eyelids  when  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  touched ;  and  (ii)  the  con- 
traction of  the  papil  on  ezposore  of  the  eye  to  light,  and  its  dilatation 
on  BtimulatioQ  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Tendon  Reflexes, — When  the  mnscles  are  in  a  state  of  slight 
tension,  a  tap  on  their  tendons  will  cause  them  to  contract.  !nie 
two  tendon  reflexes  which  are 
generally  examined  are  the 
patella  tendon  reflex  or  hnee- 
jerk,  and  the  foot  phenomenon 
or  aniU-donut. 

The  knes-jvrk. — ^The  qnad- 
riceps  muscle  is  slightly 
stretched  by  putting  one  knee 
over  the  oUier;  a  uight  blow 
on  the  patella  tendon  causes  a 
movement  of  the  foot  for- 
wards, as  indicated  in  the 
dotted  line  of  fig.  440.  The 
phenomenon  is  present  in 
health. 

AnkU-elonm. — This  is  eli- 
cited  as   depicted  in   the   next  Fia.  4<D.-Ttas  RnBe.J«rl[.    (Oowsn.) 

figure:    the  hand   is  pressed 

against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  call  muBoIes  are  thus  put  on  the 

stretch  and  they  Gontraot,  and  if  the  pressure  ia  kept  up  a  quick 
Buooesaion  or  clonic  series  of 
contraotione  is  obtained.  This, 
however,  is  not  readily  obtained 
in  health. 

The  phenomena  depend  for 
their  occurrence  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  reflex  arc.  Disease 
or  injury  to  the  afierent  nerve, 
efferent  nerve,  or  spinal  grey 
matter,  abolishes  them.  Thus 
they  cannot  be  obtained  in 
locomotor  ataxy  (damage  to 
the  posterior  nerve-roots),  or 
in  infantile  paralysis  (dam^e 
Fic  Mi.-ADki«^doaQi.  coowMi.)  to  the  anterior  horns  of  grey 

matter). 
They  are  excessive  in  those  conditions  which  increase  reflex 

irritability,  such  as  severance  of  brain  from  cord,  and  in  lateral 

aclerosis. 

In  order  that  the  muscle  may  respond,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
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be  in  an  irritable  condition;  this  is  accomplished  bj  putting  it 
slightly  on  the  stretch,  and  so  calling  forth  the  condition  cidled  tonus, 
and  thus  a  readiness  to  contract  on  slight  provocation.  Until  the 
last  few  years,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  the  tendon- 
reflexes  were  true  reflex 'actions,  because  it  was  asserted  that  the 
time  intervening  between  the  stimulus  and  the  muscular  response 
was  too  short.  ITow  that  we  know  that  nerve-impulses  are  in  man 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  120  metres  per  second  (and  not  at  the  rate 
of  30  metres  per  second  as  was  formerly  supposed),  this  difficulty 
has  disappeared.  Jolly  has  made  careful  time  measurements,  and 
demonstrated  that  in  the  knee-jerk  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
nerve  impulse  to  travel  to  the  spinal  cord  and  back  again,  but  that 
the  time  occupied  in  the  cord  itself  is  only  about  half  that  which  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  ordinary  coordinated  reflex  actions.  This  is 
explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  tendon  reflexes  are  subserved 
by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  afferent  fibres  which  go  direct  to 
the  anterior  horn  cells,  whereas  ordinary  reflexes  are  worked  through 
intermediate  neurons,  and  therefore  have  to  pass  through  additional 
synapses. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  a  tendon  reflex  is  useful,  for  a  sudden 
strain  on  a  ligament  would  rupture  some  of  its  fibres  or  lead  to 
injury  of  the  joint  surfaces  if  too  great  a  time  intervened  before  the 
muscles  could  contract  and  so  save  the  joint. 

The  exact  course  of  the  reflex  arc  concerned  in  the  knee-jerk  has 
been  worked  out  by  Sherrington  in  the  monkey.  The  nerve-fibres 
are  mainly  those  which  pass  (1)  to  and  from  the  crureus  by  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  and  (2)  to  and  from  the  hamstrings  by  the 
sciatic  nerva  The  fibres  which  supply  the  crureus  arise  from  the 
spinal  nerve-roots  which  in  man  correspond  to  the  3rd  and  4th 
lumbar ;  the  hamstring  supply  is  from  the  5th  lumbar  and  Ist  and 
2nd  sacral  roots. 

Lombard's  experiments  upon  the  knee-jerk  indicate  that  it  is 
sometimes  more  readily  obtained  even  in  the  same  person  than  at 
other  times.  It  varies  with  changes  in  mental  activity,  and  during 
sleep  may  be  entirely  absent.  It  is  increased  and  diminished  by 
whatever  increases  or  diminishes  the  relative  state  of  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  reinforcemeni 
of  the  knee-jerk,  which  was  first  described  by  Jendrassik  in  1883,  and 
has  since  been  studied  by  numerous  observers.  The  extent  of  the 
jerk  may  be  increased  if  at  the  time  the  patella  tendon  is  struck,  a 
strong  voluntary  contraction,  such  as  clenching  the  fists  or  the  jaw, 
is  made  by  the  individual.  In  many  normal  persons  the  knee-jerk 
is  difficult  to  elicit,  but  in  these  it  may  usually  be  obtained  by  the 
reinforcing  action  just  described. 
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After  the  reinforcing  action  has  occurred  it  is  followed  by  an 
interval  in  which  the  knee-jerk  is  lessened  (inhibition  or  negative 
reinforcement).  Many  explanations  have  been  oflFered  of  the 
phenomenon ;  one  is  the  "  overflow  "  theory,  that  is,  motor  impulses 
from  the  brain  which  produce  a  contraction  of  hands  or  jaw  will  not 
only  afiTect  the  lower  centres  concerned  in  such  movements,  but  will 
also  overflow  to  other  regions,  for  instance,  those  which  come  into 
play  in  the  knee-jerk  and  influence  motor  irritability  there.  The 
"  drainage "  theory  of  M'Dougall  to  be  described  a  few  paragraphs 
ahead  may  possibly  explain  reinforcement ;  the  drainage  of  nervous 
potential  to  one  part  will  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  synaptic 
junctions  and  cause  a  drainage  of  nervous  energy  from  other  parts, 
and  so  allow  reflex  actions  to  be  more  readily  elicited  there. 

Reoiprooal  Action  of  Antagonistio  Muscles. — This  is  an 
interesting  branch  of  muscle  physiology,  which  we  owe  to  the 
researches  of  Sherrington.  In  brief,  he  shows  that  the  inhibition 
of  the  tonus  of  a  voluntary  muscle  may  be  brought  about  by 
excitation  of  its  antagonist. 

Movement  at  a  joint  in  any  direction  involves  the  shortening 
of  one  set  of  muscles  and  the  elongation  of  another  (antagonistic) 
set.  The  stretching  of  a  muscle  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
its  antagonist  may  excite  (mechanically)  the  sensorial  organs 
(probably  the  muscle-spindles,  see  p.  73)  in  the  muscle  that  is 
under  extension ;  in  this  way  a  reflex  of  pure  muscular  initiation  may 
be  started.  Experiments  show  that  electrical  excitation  of  the 
central  end  of  an  exclusively  muscular  nerve  produces  inhibition 
of  the  tonus  of  its  antagonist.  For  instance,  the  central  end  of  the 
severed  hamstring  nerve  is  faradised.  This  nerve  contains  in  the 
cat  4510  nerve-fibres,  and  of  these  about  1810  are  sensory  in 
function;*  these  come  from  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee,  not 
from  the  skin.  The  eflect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve  on  the 
tonus  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee  is  seen  (a)  in  elongation 
of  those  muscles,  (h)  in  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  as  follows:  the  exposed  flexor 
muscles  detached  from  the  knee,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
mechanically  affecting  the  position  of  the  joint,  are  stretched  or 
kneaded.  This  produces  a  reflex  elongation  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  knee  and  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  knee-jerk.  The 
effects  are  in  fact  the  same  as  those  produced  by  faradisation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  supplying  them.  It  may  therefore  be  that 
reciprocal  innervation,  which  is  a  common  form  of  coordination  of 
antagonistic  muscles,  is  secured  by  a  simple  reflex  mechanism,  an 
important  factor  in  its  execution  being  the  tendency  for  the  action  of 

*  The  number  of  sensory  nerve-fibres  is  determined  hj  counting  the  healthy 
fibres  in  the  nerve  after  section  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 
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a  musole  to  produce  its  own  inhibition  refiexly  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  the  sensory  apparatus  in  its  antagonist. 

We  have  in  our  description  of  the  anatomical  path  of  the  entering 
posterior  roots  drawn  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  three 
*' nervous  eirclss^*  by  which  an  a£ferent  impulse  may  affect  the  motor 
discharge  from  the  anterior  horn-cells  of  the  cord ;  there  is  the  short 
path  by  the  collaterals  of  the  entering  fibre  which  pass  directly  to 
these  cells,  and  there  are  the  two  longer  paths,  via  the  cerebellum 
and  cerebrum  respectively.  In  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  action 
all  three  circles  are  in  activity  to  produce  the  coordination  and  due 
contraction  and  elongation  of  antagonistic  muscles  which  characterise 
an  effective  muscular  act.  Section  of  the  posterior  roots  produces 
not  only  an  inability  to  carry  out  reflex  actions,  but  also  leads  to  an 
inability  to  carry  out  effectively  those  more  complicated  reflex  actions 
which  are  called  voluntary,  and  in  which  the  brain  participates. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  or  tabes  dorsalis,  is  a  slowly  progressive  disease, 
the  anatomical  beisis  of  which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve-units  of 
the  spinal  ganglia.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  a  physiological 
experiment  in  which  the  posterior  roots  are  divided,  and  although 
fibres  may  remain  which  still  allow  of  the  passage  of  nervous 
impulses,  the  action  of  the  three  circles  is  greatiy  interfered  with ; 
the  spinal  reflex  arc  is  at  fault ;  this  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex 
action,  the  disappearance  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  want  of 
tonus  in  antagonistic  muscles ;  the  main  symptom  of  the  disease  is 
want  of  muscular  coordination,  and  this  is  produced  not  only  by  the 
lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  is  accentuated  by  the  want  of  continuity 
in  the  other  two  circles,  so  that  the  brain  is  unable  to  effectively 
control  the  motor  discharge  from  the  anterior  comual  cells. 

M^DougaWt  ** Drainage^  theory,— ThSs  theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
redroocal  action  of  antagonistic  muscles. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  two  antagonistic  muscles  (fig.  442)  with 


FLEXOR 


B, 


EXTENSOR 


Fio.  442.— Diagram  to  illastrate  H'Dongall's  "Drainage"  theory. 


their  nerve  supplies.  Each  is  in  connection  \dth  a  reflex  arc  shown  in  a  simple 
schematic  way,  as  consisting  of  three  neurons,  Aj,  A2,  A3,  and  Bj,  B^,  and  B, 
respectiyely*  ^  • 
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Ai  and  B^  are  the  afferent  neurons ; 

A^  and  Bg  are  the  association  or  internuncial  neurons  within  the  central  nervous 
system. 

A.  and  B3  are  the  efferent  or  motor  neurons. 

When  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  A^  it  generates  nervous  energy,  and  discharges 
across  the  synapse  to  A,*  and  finally  to  A3,  and  the  muscle  contracts.  The  problem 
then  is  to  imagine  such  a  mode  of  connection  between  arc  A  and  arc  B  as  will 
cause  arc  A  during  activity  to  drain  off  ftrom  arc  B  the  smaller  amount  of  nerve 
energy  in  it  which  normallv  keeps  the  muscle  supplied  by  B,  in  a  state  of  tonus  ; 
if  this  is  done,  the  muscle  of  arc  B  will  lose  its  tonicity  and  become  relaxed. 
It  is  probable  that  this  connection  is  by  means  of  a  collateral  of  the  internuncial 
neuron  B2  crossing,  as  shown  in  the  figure  and  taking  part  with  the  axon  of  Ag  in 
the  formation  of  the  synapse  with  A,.  The  normal  resistance  of  this  synapse  is 
lowered  by  the  stimulation  applied  to  the  arc  A,  and  this  lowering  of  resistance  is 
participated  in  b^  the  part  01  the  synapse  to  which  the  crossing  collateral  from  Bg 
contributes ;  owmg  to  this  lowering  or  resistance,  nervous  energy  therefore  drains 
over  from  the  arc  B,  and  so  the  muscle  it  supplies  is  relaxed. 

The  theory  may  also  be  applied  to  explain  (1)  alternating  reflexes,  as  described 
under  our  description  of  the  scratch  reflex  (p.  712);  (2)  the  reinforcement  of  the 
knee-jerk  and  other  phenomena  in  which  reflex  arcs  are  concerned  (p.  708) ;  and 
(8)  certain  psychological  phenomena  such  as  attention. 

The  Principle  of  the  Ck>mmon  Path  (SherriDgton). — ^When  an 
aGferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  impulse  enters  that  complex  network 
of  conducting  paths,  which  is  called  the  central  nervous  system.  So 
numerous  are  the  potential  connections  in  this  labyrinth  that  the 
impulse  may,  under  such  abnormal  conditions  as  strychnine  poison- 
ing, reuiiate  in  all  directions,  and  be  discharged  so  as  to  throw  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  into  action.  But  under  normal  circumstances 
the  irradiation  is  limited  to  certain  lines,  which  increase  in  number 
with  the  strength  of  the  entering  impulse.  The  general  pattern  of 
the  nervous  web  remains  fairly  constant,  but  its  details  are  subject 
to  great  variations,  and  a  new  stimulus  may  act  like  a  tap  on  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  throw  a  new  pattern  into  being. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  reflex  arc  is  a  receptive  neuron 
extending  from  a  sensory  surface  to  the  brain  or  cord,  and  this  is  a 
private  path  exclusively  occupied  by  impulses  from  its  own  receptive 
points  on  the  surface  of  die  body.  These  impulses  pass  along 
certain  association  tracts  or  internuncial  paths  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  arc  we  have  a  final  neuron 
which  acts  as  the  conducting  link  between  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  muscle  or  gland  which  it  supplies.  This  final  neuron 
does  not  subserve  exclusively  impulses  generated  at  one  receptive 
source,  but  can  be  used  in  the  conduction  of  impulses  generated  at 
many  points  of  the  body's  surface.  The  arm  muscles,  for  instance, 
can  be  thrown  into  play  in  response  to  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  and 
other  sensations.  The  final  neuron  thus  differs  from  the  initial 
neuron  in  being  pvilic,  not  private,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
final  common  path.  Of  course,  in  every  reflex  action  we  are  not 
really  concerned  vrith  individual  neurons,  but  with  thousands  of 
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them  acting  in  harmony ;  still,  for  descriptive  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  one  set  of  neurons  only  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  An  ordinary 
motor  nerve  is  thus  a  collection  of  many  final  common  paths. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  two  stimuli  are  acting  on  different  parts 
of  the  body's  surface,  each  of  which  would  produce  impulses  that 
ultimately  reach  the  same  final  common  path  together,  though  they 
may  throw  the  motor  organ  into  action  in  rather  a  different  way. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the  occupation  of  the 
public  path  by  one  impulse  prevents  it  being  simultaneously  used  by 
the  other ;  one  reflex  or  the  other  takes  place,  but  not  both  of  them. 

For  the  investigation  of  such  a  problem,  the  "  scratch  reflex  "  of 
the  dog  is  one  that  lends  itself  admirably.  This  can  best  be  studied 
in  the  "  spinal "  dog,  that  is  in  a  dog  in  which  cerebral  influence  is 
shut  off  by  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  cervical  region.  If 
the  skin  over  a  large  saddle-shaped  area  covering  the  shoulders  and 
back  is  gently  irritated  on  one  side,  the  hind  leg  of  the  same  side 
executes  scratching  movements,  which  involve  flexor  muscles  princi- 
pally ;  the  rate  of  scratching  is  about  4  per  second,  and  each  move- 
ment is  presumably  a  short  tetanus.  The  best  "artificial  flea  "to 
employ  is  a  weak  faradic  current,  and  it  is  the  nerves  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair  follicles  which  are  specially  susceptible  when  eliciting 
the  reflex.  The  intemuncial  paths  in  the  cord  are  in  the  lateru 
part  of  the  lateral  column,  and  division  of  that  region  of  the  cord 
abolishes  the  reflex. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  stimulation  which  also  throws 
the  same  flexor  muscles  into  action,  although  in  rather  a  different 
way,  and  that  is  stimulation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  The  foot 
and  leg  are  withdrawn,  and  the  action  is  a  steady  one,  and  not 
a  succession  of  rhythmic  discharges  as  in  scratching.  Both  reflexes, 
however,  end  in  the  same  final  common  path ;  and  if  while  scratch- 
ing is  being  elicited  by  stimulation  of  the  shoulder,  the  foot  is  then 
stimulated  simultaneously,  scratching  immediately  ceases;  one  set 
of  impulses  has  displaced  the  other  from  the  final  common  path. 
If  then  one  ceases  to  stimulate  the  foot,  the  scratch  reflex  returns  if 
the  irritation  of  the  shoulder  is  kept  up.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  tracing  (fig.  443). 

But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  the  inhibition  of  reflexes 
may  be  produced.  The  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles  is  usually 
accompanied  by  relaxation  of  its  antagonists,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  flexors  in  the  scratch  reflex  may  therefore  be  inhibited  by  making 
the  antagonistic  muscles  (the  extensors)  contract.  Further,  the 
scratch  reflex  is  unilateral,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  muscles 
supplying  the  other  legs  are  inactive,  for  they  must  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  support  the  dog  on  three  legs,  while  it  scratches  with  the 
fourth.     So  if  the  right  shoulder  is  stimulated,  the  right  hind  1^ 
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scratches;    if  the  left  shoulder  is  stimulated,   the   left  hind  leg 
scratches;  but  if  both  shoulders  are  stimulated  together,  only  one  or 


Fio.  448.— The  Scratch  reflex.  TnolDg  of  the  flexors  of  left  hip  evoked  l^  •timolation  of  the  skin 
of  the  shoulder.  The  depression  In  the  signal  line  8  Indicates  the  oommencement  of  the  stimnlation, 
and  Its  rise  the  termination.  While  tnis  was  Roing  on,  the  left  fbot  was  stlmnlated,  and  the 
depression  of  the  signal  line  L  indicates  the  doratlon  of  this  stimulation ;  daring  the  stimulation 
of  the  foot,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  scratch  reflex  is  inhibited,  but  the  scratch  reflex 
returns  soon  afterwards.  The  time  is  registered  in  fifths  of  seconds.  To  be  rMd  from  left  to 
right.    (Sherrington.) 

the  other  leg  scratches,  not  the  two  at  once ;  parts  of  the  final  paths 
are  common  to  both  sides,  and  there  is  a  struggle  for  their  occupa- 
tion.    Some  instances  of  reinforcing  action  were  found ;  for  example. 
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if  two  points  of  the  skin  of  one  shoulder  are  stimulated  with  a  very 
feeble  current,  neither  stimulus  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  evoke  the 
scratch  reflex,  but  the  two  together  may  elicit  it ;  in  order  to  attain 
this  result  the  two  points  of  skin  must  be  fairly  close  together. 

The  afferent  neurons  (private  paths)  of  the  body  are  about  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  efferent  (final  common  paths),  and  in 
the  struggle  for  the  occupation  of  these  public  paths  by  the  impulses 
that  enter  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  more  numerous 
private  paths,  three  factors  are  specially  concerned : — (1)  Strength  of 
stimulus;  the  stronger  the  stimulus  the  better  chance  the  resulting 
impulse  has  of  setting  round  to  the  motor  organ.  (2)  Character  of 
impulse;  sensations  of  painful  nature  and  sexual  feelings  win  the 
final  path  easily;  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  such 
sensations  dominate  and  even  exclude  other  sensations ;  a  man  with 
bad  toothache  is  not  likely  to  take  much  notice  of  anyone  who  pulls 
his  coat  tails.  (3)  Fatieue;  at  the  end  of  a  long  stimulation,  a 
stimulus  applied  to  a  fresn  reflex  arc  has  a  better  chance  of  capturing 
the  common  path. 

Reaction  Time  in  Man. — ^The  term  reaction  time  \b  applied  to  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  centre  in  that  complex  response  to  a  pre-arran|^a  stimulus  in  which  the 
brain  as  weU  as  the  cord  comes  into  play.  It  is  somebmes  called  the  pertonal 
equation.  It  may  be  most  readily  measured  by  the  electrical  method,  and  the 
accompanying  diagram  (fig.  444)  wul  illustrate  one  of  the  numerous  arrangements 
which  nave  been  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  primary  circuit  two  keys  {A  and  B)  are  included,  and  a  chronograph  {\\ 
arranged  to  write  on  a  revolving  cylinder  (fast  rate).    Another  chronograph  (2), 


Fio.  444. — Baaotion  time. 

marking  l-lOOths  of  a  second,  is  placed  bdow  this.  The  experiment  is  performed 
1^  two  persons  C  and  D.  The  key  A^  under  the  control  of  C,  is  opened.  The  key 
B^  under  the  control  of  D,  is  closed.  The  electrodes  E  are  appliea  to  some  part  of 
D*s  body.  C  closes  A,  The  primary  circuit  is  made,  and  the  chronograph  moves. 
As  soon  as  D  feels  the  shock  he  opens  B^  the  current  is  tlius  broken,  and  the 
chronograph  lever  returns  to  rest.  Measure  the  time  between  the  two  movements 
of  the  chronograph  (1),  by  means  of  the  time-tracing  written  by  chronograph  (2). 
From  this,  the  time  occupied  by  transmission  along  the  nerves  hfUB  to  be  dedttcted. 
and  the  remainder  is  the  reaetion  time.  It  usually  varies  from  0*15  to  0*2  second, 
but  is  increased  in : — 
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Ths  Dilmnma. — ^The  primary  circuit  is  arranged  as  before.  Lead  the  wires 
from  the  secondary  coil  to  the  middle  screws  of  a  reverser  without  cross  wires.  To 
each  pair  of  end  screws,  attach  a  pair  of  electrodes  E  and  E\  applied  to  different 
parts  of  D*s  body  {Bg,  443).  Arrange  previously  that  D  is  to  open  B,  when  one 
part  is  stimulated,  but  not  the  other,  C  a^jurting  the  reverser  unknown  to  D. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reaction  time  is  longer. 

The  reaction  time  in  response  to  various  lands  of  stimuli,  sound,  li^ht,  pain, 
etc,  varies  a  good  deal ;  the  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment  is  also  an 
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important  factor.    This,  however,  is  really  a  practical  branch  of  psychologv,  and 
has  recently  been  much  worked  at  by  students  of  that  science  (see  also  p.  Itf5}. 


Spinal  Visceral  Reflexes. 

The  spinal  grej  matter  contains  centres  which  regulate  the 
operation  of  many  involuntary  musclea  Some  of  these  centres  are : — 

The  cilio-ynnal  centre  controls  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  lower  cervical  region,  reaching  as  far  down  as  the 
origin  of  the  first  to  the  third  thoracic  nerve. 

Subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres.  The  principal  vaso-motor  centre 
is  situated  in  the  bulb,  and  subsidiary  centres  are  scattered  through 
the  spinal  grey  matter  (see  p.  304). 

Tlie  same  is  probably  true  for  all  the  muscular  viscera,  but 
particular  study  has  been  directed  to  those  in  the  pelvis,  and  centres 
for  mietrmtion,  d^cecatian,  erection,  and  partrmtion  are  contained  in 
the  lumbo-sacntl  region  of  the  cord.  If  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through 
above  the  situation  of  these  centres,  the  result  is  in  general  terms 
that  any  influence  of  the  higher  (voluntary)  centres  over  these 
actions  is  no  longer  possibla  The  actions  in  question  are  then 
simply  reflex  ones  occurring  unconsciously  at  certain  intervals,  and 
set  in  movement  by  the  penpheral  stimulus  (fulness  of  bladder,  or  of 
rectum,  etc.).  If  the  portion  of  the  cord  where  these  centres  are 
placed  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  result  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
concerned,  though  in  certain  cases,  even  after  such  a  severe  injury, 
some  amount  of  recovery  has  been  noticed,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peripheral  ganglia  being  able  to  play  the  part  of  reflex  centres. 

The  phenomena  of  micturition  (p.  576),  and  defsecation  (p.  658) 
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have,  however,  already  been  described  at  length,  and  it  only  remains 
to  add  a  few  words  concerning  two  other  reflexes  in  which  the 
generative  organs  are  concerned. 

uterine  Reflexes. — Uterine  oontnctioiis  can  be  indiioed  by  rectal  injections, 
the  passage  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  uterus,  the  application  of  the  child  to  the 
breast,  and  by  other  means.  In  animals  faradisation  of  the  central  end  of  the  first 
sacral  nerre  produces  the  same  mult  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  therefore 
reflex.  ScTcxal  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  parturition  has  occurred  normally 
in  women  who  have  had  the  cord  divided  across  completely  in  the  thoracic  region ; 
it  is  thus  evident  the  centre  must  be  a  lumbar  one.  In  sudi  cases  the  uterine  con- 
tracticms  technicallr  called  **  pains  **  are  strong,  but  pain  is,  of  course,  absent  The 
communication  with  the  lumcMur  region  appears  to  be  principally  by  the  first  three 
lumbar  nerves.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  experimentally  in  animals,  and 
in  one  of  Golts  and  Ewald*s  dogs  in  which  the  cord  had  been  removed  from  the  lower 
thoracic  r^on  downwards,  pregnan<nr  followed  coitus,  and  terminated  with  suocess- 
ftil  parturition.  The  mammary  glands  enlarge  as  usual  in  such  cases,  even  when,  as 
in  Kouth*s  well-known  case  (where  the  cord  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  seventh 
thoracic  segment),  there  can  be  no  spinal  communication  between  the  pelvis  and  the 
breast  (see  also  p.  488). 

Breotion. — ^This  can  be  ezdted  in  man  even  immediately  after  a  transverse 
lesion  of  the  cord ;  so  also  can  daculation,  but  not  so  commonly.  The  evidence 
in  fiivonr  of  such  acts  being  spinal  reflexes  is  very  complete  in  the  case  of  aninuUs. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIl 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBRUM 

The  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  those  psychical  or  mental  processes 
which  are  called  volition  and  feeling ;  volition  is  the  starting-point 
in  motor  activity;  feeling  or  consciousness  is  the  final  phase  of 
sensory  impressions ;  the  correlation  of  sensations  with  one  another, 
and  with  volitional  impulses  so  generated  is  what  constitutes 
thought  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  (or  anatomical  correlate)  of 
mind  is  to-day  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  it  in  a  physiological  text-book.  Tet 
its  functions  were  entirely  unknown  or  only  dimly  conjectured  by 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  grey 
matter  on  its  surface  in  mental  phenomena  is  a  discovery  of  com- 
paratively recent  data 

Bffects  of  Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  functions  of  any  organ  may  be  discovered  (in  part,  at  any 
rate)  by  removing  it ;  and  the  brainless  frog  which  we  have  studied 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also  a  useful  object- 
lesson  to  teach  us  the  uses  of  the  part  removed,  by  observing  in 
what  manner  the  animal  differs  from  one  which  has  its  brain  intact. 
If,  instead  of  taking  a  frog,  we  take  an  animal  lower  in  the  scale, 
where  the  brain  is  not  so  fully  developed,  the  effect  of  removing  that 
organ  will  be  less  marked ;  or  if  we  remove  the  brain  in  a  more 
highly  developed  animal,  the  simultaneous  removal  of  the  brain 
functions  will  be  naturally  more  noticeable.  We  have  already  seen 
(Chapter  XLII.)  that  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
increases  in  importance  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  removed  in  a  teleostean  or  bony 
fish  (and  in  such  animals  there  is  only  a  rudimentary  cortex),  the 
animal  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unaffected ;  it  can  distinguish 
between  a  worm  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  will  rise  to  red  wafers  in 
preference  to  those  of  another  colour.    The  operation  does  not 
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damage  the  primary  ceDtres  of  viiiioii  (the  optio  lobes,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  corpora  quadhgemina  of  the  mammal),  and  in  these 
fishes  the  eye  is  the  most  important  sense  oi^&n. 

A  shark,  however,  snbjected  to  the  same  operation,  is  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  complete  quiescence ;  this  is  due  to  the  circomstance 
that  in  this  fish  the  principal  sense  organ  is  that  of  smell,  and  sever- 
ance of  both  olfactory  tracts  produces  the  same  result  as  removal 
of  the  entire  cerebrum.  In  either  case  the  path  between  the 
olfactory  bulbs  and  the  centres  that  control  the  cord  are  interrupted. 

Qoiag  higher  in  the  animal  scale  to  the  frog,  we  find  that  re- 
moval of  the  hemispheres  only  does  not  entirely  abolish  its  apparent 
spontaneity ;  it  still  continues  to  feed  itself,  for  instance,  by  catching 
passing  insects.  It  is  not  until  the  optio  thalami  are  removed  also 
that  it  becomes  the  purely  reflex  animal  described  on  p.  704.  If 
the  brain  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  bulb  are  removed  the  lower 
centres  of  the  oord  are  set  free,  and  the  result  is  incessant  movement 
provoked  by  slight  stimuli. 

A  bird  treated  in  the  same  way  remains  perfectly  motionleaa, 
sleepy,  and  unconscious,  unless  it  is  disturbed  (see  fig.  446).    When 
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disturbed  in  any  way  it  will  move;  for  instance,  when  thrown  into 
the  air  it  will  fiy ;  but  these  movements  are,  as  in  the  frog,  purely 
reflex  in  character;  when  the  animal  is  made  to  fly  its  movements 
are  directed  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  optio  lobes  being  still  intact, 
and  it  will  select  a  perch  to  settJe  on  in  preference  to  the  floor. 
It  will  start  at  a  noise;  it  will  not  eat  voluntarily;  it  exhibits  no 
emotions  such  as  fear,  sexual  feeling,  or  maternal  instincts. 

In  mammals  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  brain  is  attended 
with  such  severe  heemorrhage  that  the  animal  dies  very  rapidly,  but 
in  some  few  cases  where  the  animals  have  been  kept  alive,  the 
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phenomena  they  exhibit  are  similar  to  those  shown  hj  a  frog  or 
pigeon.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  was  overcome  by  Goltz  of 
Strassburg,  in  dogs,  by  removinff  the  cerebrum  piecemeal  One  dog 
treated  in  this  way  lived  in  good  health  for  eighteen  months,  when  it 
was  killed  in  order  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  brain  might 
be  made.  It  was  then  found  that  not  only  the  hemispheres  but  the 
main  parts  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  had  been 
removed  also.  Though  it  could  still  carry  out  coordinated  move- 
ments, its  reactions  were  entirely  reflex,  and  memory,  emotions, 
feelings,  or  the  capacity  to  learn  were  absent 

The  higher  animal  loses  just  those  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  lower  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  would 
happen  if  as  extensive  operations  were  carried  out  in  a  monkey  or  a 
man.  But  so  far  as  extirpation  has  been  observed,  the  initial  paralysis 
(which  is  seen  also  in  the  dog)  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  or  so 
completely.    In  man,  the  tendency  to  recover  is  least. 

If  we  now  compare  these  effects,  it  is  seen  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  becomes  progressively  greater  as  we  ascend  the  scale.  The 
higher  the  animal,  the  more  fatal  the  effects,  the  immediate  disturb- 
ance more  severe,  the  return  of  function  slower,  and  the  permanent 
loss  greater.  The  long  life  of  Goltz's  dog  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  removal  was  accomplished  by  several  operations. 

This  is  anatomically  explicable  when  we  remember  that  the 
anterior  horn  cells  are  influenced  chiefly  by  two  sets  of  impulses, 
those  which  enter  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots,  and  those  which 
eome  down  from  the  cerebrum  by  the  pyramidal  tracts.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  pyramidal  pathway  is  insignificant,  and  when  it  is  inter- 
rupted the  disturbance  is  consequently  slight.  In  animals  below 
the  mammals  it  is  absent,  and  going  up  the  mammalian  scale  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 

In  the  mouse  the  pyramidal  fibres  constitute  1  *14  per  cent  of  those  in  the  cord. 
„     guinea-pig     „  „  8*0  „  „ 

„     rabbit  „  „  5*8  „  «, 

,f     cat  ,«  ,«  7*76  ««  ,« 

„     man  ,«  ««  11*87  ,«  ,« 

We  can  therefore  quite  readily  understand  that  in  the  apes  and 
in  man,  a  damage  to  the  cortex  which  causes  degeneration  of  these 
tracts  will  cut  off  many  impulses  to  the  anterior  comual  cells,  and 
produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis. 

There  are  80,000  fibres  in  each  pyramidal  tract  of  the  human  cord.  Thev  are, 
moreover,  not  the  only  tracts  which  connect  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
section  of  these  other  tracts  (see  p.  650)  may  produce  quite  as  marked  paralysis. 
In  man,  it  appears  that  when  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  diseased,  it  is  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  movements  which  are  permanently  lost  (Schslfer.). 
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Localisation  of  Cerebral  Pnnotions. 

The  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  its  cortex  are  related  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  right  hemisphere,  for  instance,  con- 
trols the  voluntary  movements  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and 
receives  sensory  impulses  from  the  left  side,  and  vice  versd. 

Then  in  each  hemisphere  there  are  certain  areas,  termed  motor 
areas,  which  are  the  starting-points  of  those  volitional  impulses  which 
give  rise  to  movements;  and  other  areas  primarily  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  sensory  impulses ;  these  are  termed  s&neory  areas.  These 
various  areas  have  been  mapped  out  by  means  of  experiments  on 
animals,  and  by  the  observation  of  disease  in  man. 

Before  these  facts  were  ascertained  it  was  usual  for  physiologists 
to  say  that  "  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole,"  and  although  we  do  not  now 
attach  the  same  meaning  to  that  phrase  as  did  the  physiologists  of 
the  past,  it  still  has  an  underlying  substratum  of  truth.  Let  us  take 
an  example,  and  imagine  the  smell  of  an  orange ;  such  an  abstract 
idea  of  an  isolated  sensation  is  impossible ;  we  cannot  think  of  the 
smell  of  the  orange  apart  from  the  other  characteristics  of  the  fruit, 
the  smell  recalls  the  taste,  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  act  of  peeling  it, 
fingering  it,  cutting  it,  eating  it,  and  so  forth.  One  sensation  due  to 
the  activity  of  one  area,  such  as  the  olfactory  area,  calls  into  play  the 
activity  of  other  sensory  areas,  and  of  the  motor  areas,  and  of  the 
links  between  the  sensory  and  motor  areas.  The  brain  is  acting  as 
a  whole  because  its  various  parts  are  called  into  play  simultaneously, 
though  the  whole  brain  is  not  concerned  in  each  of  the  component 
sensations  and  volitions  associated  with  any  particular  mental  state. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  is  not  accurately 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  a  cortical  centre  is  one,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  produces  a  definite  response,  and  the  extirpation  of 
which  abolishes  the  responsa  We  shall,  for  instance,  immediately 
see  that  the  stimulation  of  certain  areas  in  the  dog's  brain  produces 
certain  movements,  but  Goltz  showed  that  in  his  dogs,  the  removal 
of  an  entire  hemisphere  did  not  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  there  are  few  or  no  places 
where  only  one  set  of  nerve  units  are  situated,  with  fibres  passing 
to  or  from  them.  Every  locality  has  several  connections  with 
other  parts,  and  also  fibres  passing  through  it  which  connect  together 
the  parts  on  all  sides  of  it  Hence  in  extirpating  even  a  limited 
area,  numerous  pathways  are  interrupted,  and  the  damage  is  con- 
sequently widespread.  Much  of  the  disturbance  produced  at  first 
gnuiually  passes  away,  and  the  temporary  effects  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  permanent ;  the  permanent  effects  have  the 
greater  significance  of  the  two.    Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative 
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and  absolute  value  of  any  locality  in  the  central  nervous  system 
depends  largely  on  the  d^ee  to  which  centralisation  has  progressed, 
and  on  the  amount  of  connection  between  the  various  areas.  The 
closer  the  connection,  the  more  numerous  and  intricate  the  path- 
ways, the  greater  will  be  the  permanent  efTects  of  an  extirpation, 
and  the  recovery  of  function  the  more  remote.  The  lower  the 
animal  in  the  zoological  series,  or  the  less  the  age  of  the  animal,  the 
more  imperfectly  developed  will  be  the  connecting  strands,  and  so 
the  possibility  of  other  parts  taking  up  to  some  extent  the  functions 
of  those  that  are  removed  will  be  increased. 

The  earliest  to  work  in  the  direction  of  localisation  were  Hitzig 
and  Fritsch.  The  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  Ferrier  and  Teo, 
and  later  by  Schafer,  Horsley,  etc.,  in  this  country,  and  by  Munk 
and  many  others  in  Gtermany. 

The  main  point  which  these  researches  have  brought  out  is 
what  we  have  just  termed  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
cortex;  it  contains  the  highest  cerebral  centres.  Before  Hitzig 
began  his  work,  the  corpus  striatum  was  regarded  as  the  great  motor 
centre,  and  the  optic  thalamus  as  the  chief  centre  of  sensation ;  and 
the  idea  that  the  basal  ganglia  were  so  important  arose  from  the 
examination  of  the  brains  of  people  who  had  died  from,  or  at  least 
suffered  from,  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  most  common  situation  for  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  either  in 
the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus ;  it  was  noticed 
that  motor  paralysis  was  the  most  marked  symptom  if  the  corpus 
striatum  was  injured,  and  sensory  paralysis  if  the  optic  thalamus 
was  injured.  The  paralysis,  however,  is  due,  not  to  injury  of  the 
basal  ganglia,  but  of  the  neighbouring  internal  capsule.  The  internal 
capsule  consists  in  front  of  the  motor  fibres  passing  down  from  the 
cortex  to  the  cord,  and  behind  of  the  sensory  fibres  passing  up  from 
the  cord  to  the  cortex  (see  p.  684).  Hence,  if  these  fibres  are  ploughed 
up  by  the  escaping  blood,  paralysis  naturally  is  the  result.  If  a 
hsemorrhage  or  injury  is  so  limited  as  to  affect  the  basal  ganglia  only, 
and  not  the  fibres  that  pass  between  them,  the  resulting  paralysis  is 
slight  or  absent 

The  question  will  next  be  asked :  What,  then,  is  the  function  of 
the  basal  ganglia  ?  They  are  what  we  may  term  subsidiary  centres : 
tiie  corpus  striatum,  principally  in  connection  with  movement,  and 
the  optic  thalamus,  in  connection  with  sensation,  including  the  sense 
of  vision,  as  its  name  indicates. 

A  subsidiary  centre  may  be  compared  to  a  subordinate  official  in 
an  army.  The  principal  centre  may  be  compared  to  the  commander- 
in-chie£  This  highest  officer  gives  a  general  order  for  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  certain  direction ;  we  may  compare  this  to 
the  principal  motor-centre  of  the  cortex  sending  out  an  impulse  for 
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a  certain  movement  in  a  limb.  But  the  general  does  not  give  the 
order  himself  to  each  individual  soldier,  any  more  than  the  cerebral 
cortex  does  to  each  individual  muscle ;  but  the  order  is  first  given 
to  subordinate  officers,  who  arrange  exactly  how  the  movement  shall 
be  executed,  and  their  orders  are  in  the  end  distributed  to  the 
individual  men,  who  must  move  in  harmony  with  their  fellows  with 
regard  to  both  time  and  space.  So  the  subsidiary  nerve-centres  or 
positions  of  relay  enable  the  impulse  to  be  widely  distributed  by 
collaterals  to  numerous  muscles  which  contract  in  a  similar  orderly, 
harmonious,  and  coordinate  manner. 

There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
the  matter  of  sensory  impulses.  Just  as  a  private  in  the  army, 
when  he  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  general,  does  so  through 
one  or  several  subordinate  officers,  so  the  sensory  impulse  passes 
through  many  cell-stations  or  subsidiary  centres  on  the  way  to  the 
highest  centre,  where  the  mental  process  caUed  sensation,  that  is, 
the  appreciation  of  the  impulse,  takes  placa 

There  are  two  great  experimental  methods  used  for  determining 
the  function  of  any  part  of  the  cerebrum.  The  first  is  stimulation ; 
the  second  is  extirpation.  These  words  almost  explain  themselves ; 
in  stimviation  a  weak  interrupted  induction  current  is  applied  by 
means  of  electrodes  to  the  convolution  under  investigation,  and  the 
resulting  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  if  any  occurs,  is 
noticed.  In  extirpation  the  piece  of  brain  is  removed,  and  the  result- 
ing paralysis,  if  any,  is  observed. 

It  is  essential,  when  the  experiment  of  stimulating  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is 
being  performed,  that  the  animal  should  be  anaesthetised  and  absolutely  uncon- 
scious, otherwise  voluntary  or  reflex  actions  will  occur  which  mask  those  produced 
by  stimulation.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  too  deeply  under  the  influence  of  a 
narcotic  the  brain  is  inexcitabk. 

On  p.  396  Ehriich*s  experiments  with  methylene  blue  are  referred  to.  In  an 
anaesthetised  animal  the  brain  is  inactive,  and  if  the  pigment  is  izgected  into  the 
blood,  the  brain  is  seen  to  be  of  a  blue  colour.  If,  however,  a  spot  of  the  cerebral 
surface  is  stimulated,  that  part  of  the  brain  is  thrown  into  action,  oxygen  is  used 
up,  and  the  methylene  blue  is  reduced,  and  in  consequence  that  area  of  the  brain 
loses  its  blue  tint  If  the  animal  is  so  deeply  narcotised  that  the  brain  does  not 
discharge  an  impulse,  the  part  stimulated  remains  blue. 

By  such  means  the  cortex  has  been  mapped  out  into  what  we 
may  term  motor  areas  and  sensory  areas. 

Motor  area. — ^The  name  Bolandic  area  which  this  part  of  the 
brain  has  also  received  is  derived  from  its  anatomical  position. 

Stimviation  of  the  motor  area  produces  movement  of  some  part 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always 
followed  by  the  same  movement  in  the  same  animal  In  different 
animals  excitation  of  anatomically  corresponding  spots  produces 
similar  or  corresponding  results.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled 
one  to  apply  the  results  of  stimulating  areas  of  the  monkey's 
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brain  to  the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the  similar  brain  of 
man. 

If  the  stimulation  used  is  too  powerful  the  movement  spreads  to 
other  parts,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  may  be  thrown 
into  convulsive  movements  similar  to  those  seen  in  epilepsy. 

Extirpation,  or  removal,  of  these  areas  produces  paralysis  of  the 
same  groups  of  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  action  by  stimulation. 

The  d^eneration  tracts  after  destruction  of  the  motor  area  are 
shown  in  fig.  447.  The  shaded  area  in  each  case  represents  the 
injured  or  d^enerated  material ;  a  in  the  cortex,  B  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  o  in  the  middle 
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Fio.  447.— Degenanttloii  after  destrnctloii  of  the  BoUmdic  area  of  the  rl^t  hemisphere. 

(After  Gowers.) 


of  the  crusta  of  the  mid  -  brain,  d  in  the  pyramidal  bundles 
of  the  pons,  b  in  the  pyramid  of  the  bulb,  and  f  in  the  crossed 
and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

Sensory  areas. — Stimulation  of  these  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments, but  doubtless  sets  up  a  sensation  called  a  subjective  sensation ; 
that  is,  one  produced  in  the  animal's  own  brain,  and  this  indirectly 
leads  to  movements  which  are  reflex;  thus  on  stimulating  the 
auditory  area  there  is  a  pricking  up  of  the  ears ;  on  stimulating  the 
visual  area  there  is  a  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  visual  impulse.  That  such  movements  are  reflex 
and  not  direct,  is  shown  by  the  long  period  of  delay  intervening 
between  the  stimulation  and  the  movement. 

Extirpation  of  a  sensory  area  leads  to  loss  of  the  sense  in  question. 
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The  rougher  experimenta  performed  bj  nature  in  the  shape  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  produce  corresponding  results. 

Some  diseases  are  of  the  nature  of  extirpation. 

An  instance  of  this  is  cerebral  hsemorrha^e.  If  the  hiemorrhwe 
ia  in  the  r^on  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  cats  through  fibres  to  we 
muscles  of  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  as  they  are 
all  collected  together  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  con(Ution 
obtained  is  called   hemipUgia.     The  varieties  of   hemiplegia  are 
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numerous,  according  as  motor  or  sensoTj  fibres  are  most  affected, 
and  in  one  variety  of  hemiplegia,  called  crossed  hemiplegia,  the  face 
is  paralysed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  limba  on  the  other ;  this 
is  due  to  injury  of  the  tracts  in  the  bulb,  above  the  crossing  of  the 
pyramids. 

If  now  the  haemorrhage  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  a  much 
more  limited  paralysis,  called  Tiumoplegia,  is  the  result ;  if  the  arm  area 
is  affected,  there  will  be  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm ;  if  the  1^ 
area,  of  the  opposite  leg;  if  a  sensory  area,  there  will  be  loss  of  the 
corresponding  sense. 
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Some  diaeases,  on  the  other  band,  act  as  the  induDtdoD  currents 
do  in  artificial  Btimulation ;  thej  irritate  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
such  a  disease  is  a  tomour  growing  in  the  membraDes  of  the  brain ; 
if  the  tumour  irritates  a  piece  of  the  motor  area,  there  will  be 
inroluntary  movements  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the  body; 
these  movements  may  culminate  Ln  the  production  of  epileptiform 
convulsions  commenoing  in  the  arm,  leg,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
which  corresponds  to  the  brain  area  irritated.  It  is  these  oases  of 
"  Jaeksonian  Epil^asy  "  which  have  given  the  best  restdts  in  soi^ery ; 
the  movement  produced  is  an  indication  of  the  area  of  the  brain 
which  is  being  irritated,  and  the  sui^eon  after  trephining  is  able  to 
remove  the  source  of  the  mischief.  If  the  area  of  the  brain  which 
is  irritated  is  a  sensory  area,  the  result  produced  is  a  subjective 
sensation,  similar  to  what  we  imagine  is  produced  in  animals  with 
an  electric  current. 

We  may  now  proceed  from  these  general  consideratioQS  to 
particular  points,  and  give  maps  of  the  brain  to  show  the  areas  we 
have  been  speaking  of. 

Fig.  448  is  a  view  of  the  dog's  brain.  It  is  convenient  to  take 
this  first  because  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  experimental  work 
on  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  Hitzig  and  Fritsch.  If  the  text 
beneath  the  figure  is  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  motor  areas, 
mapped  out  by  the  method  of  stimulation,  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  crueial  sulcus,  which  probably  corresponds  to 
the  fissure  of  Bolando  in  man. 

Comii^  next  to  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  figure  449  is  repro- 
duced from  Ferrier's  book.  He  marked  out  the  surface  into  a 
number  of  circles,  stimu* 
latioQ  of  each  of  which 
produced  movements  of 
various  sets  of  muscles, 
face,  arm,  and  1^,  from 
I  below  upwards;  extirpa- 
tion of  these  same  areas 
produced  the  correspond- 
ing paralysis.  It  will  be 
further  noticed  that  these 
areas  are  all  grouped 
around  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  particularly  in 
the  ascending  frontal  oon- 
^'°'  *'*■  volution. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  looallsatioii  of  the  motor 
area  in  the  human  brain  has  been  deduced  from  experiments  on  the 
lower   monkeys.     Valuable   as  such   knowledge   is,  infinitely  more 
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useful  knowledge,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hninaD  brain,  would 
be  obtained  b;  examining  the  brains  of  (hose  monlce7B  nearest  to 
man,  which  are  known  aa  the  anthropoid  apea.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  obtaining  auch  animals  has  largely  deterred  investigators 
from  performing  such  experiments.    Horsey  and  Beevor  examined 
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the  brain  of  an  orang-outang  some  years  f^,  and  now  Sherrington 
and  Griinbaum  have  made  a  number  of  experiments ;  several  speci- 
meua  of  two  species  of  chimpanzee,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  have 
been  examined.  Their  conclusions  are  of  great  importance.  The 
above  figure  (fig.  450)  of  the  chimpanzee's  brain  shows  what  has 
been  found ;  the  orang  and  the  gorilla  gave  practically  the  same 
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results,  and  no  doubt  the  human  brain  would  give  identical  results 
also  if  it  could  be  examined. 

The  method  used  is  to  expose  the  brain  in  an  ansesthetised  animal, 
and  thoroughly  explore  it  with  a  weak  faradic  current,  one  electrode 
being  placed  on  the  brain,  and  the  other  attached  to  an  indifferent 
part  of  the  animal's  bodj.  This  allows  of  finer  locfidisation  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  double-point  electrodea 

The  motor  area  includes  continuously  the  whole  length  of 
the  ascending  frontal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  precentral 
convolutioiu  It  never  extends  behind  the  central  sulcus,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  fissure  of  Bolando.  On  the  mesial 
surface  it  extends  but  a  short  distance,  and  never  as  far  as  the 
calloso-marginal  fissure.  The  motor  area  extends  also  into  the  depth 
of  the  Bolandic  and  other  fissures;  the  part  of  the  excitable  area 
thus  hidden  equals  or  may  even  exceed  that  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  hemisphera  The  arrangement  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
musculature  follow  the  segmental  sequence  of  the  cranio-spinal  series 
to  a  remarkable  extent ;  in  fact,  the  excitable  area  may  be  compared 
to  the  spinal  cord  upside  down.  The  accompanying  figure  indicates 
this  better  than  any  verbal  description. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observer  how  large 
the  cortical  area  is  that  deals  with  movements  of  the  head  and  arm 
r^ons  when  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  limb,  and  still  more 
with  that  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  itself  has  a  larger  mass  of 
muscular  tissue,  but  it  is  in  the  head  region  (which  includes  the 
complex  movements  of  the  tongue  and  such  structures  as  the  vocal 
cords)  and  in  the  arm  and  hand  that  the  movements  are  most  varied 
and  most  delicate.  No  doubt  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
size  of  their  cortical  representation. 

It  is  these  finer  movements  which  are  most  affected  by  a  cortical 
injury,  and  which  exhibit  least  recovery;  in  the  upper  limb,  for 
instance,  the  shoulder  muscles  will  be  the  least,  and  the  hand  the 
most  paralysed. 

In  experiments  on  unilateral  extirpation  in  animals,  and  in 
destructive  lesions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  in  man,  it  is  the  muscles 
which  act  normally  unilaterally  which  are  most  paralysed.  The 
muscles  which  normally  move  bilaterally,  e,g.,  the  chest  muscles  in 
breathing,  the  trunk  muscles  in  maintaining  an  erect  position,  are 
comparatively  little  affected ;  the  spinal  centres  of  such  muscles  are  no 
doubt  connected  by  commissural  fibres,  and  therefore  can  be  affected 
from  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

The  marginal  convolution  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  was  first 
investigated  by  Schafer  and  Horsley,  in  the  lower  monkeys.  They  found  in  these 
animals  that  it  contained  a  considerable  extension  of  the  **  motor  area,  including 
the  cortical  centres  for  the  trunk  muscles.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  not  the  case  for  the 
higher  apes,  and  therefore  probably  is  not  true  for  man. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  diagram  (fig.  450)  that  there  are  two 
regions  of  the  brain  from  which  eye  movements  can  be  elicited ;  one 
is  in  the  frontal  lobe,  the  other  at  the  occipital  pole.  The  frontal  e je 
area  is  the  motor  centre  for  conjugate  movements  of  the  two  eyeballs, 
and  in  the  lower  monke^^s  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  motor 
area,  but  in  the  higher  monkeys  and  man  is  separated  from  the 
Bolandic  area  by  a  field  of  inexcitable  cortex.  The  occipital  r^on 
from  which  eye  movements  can  be  obtained  is  the  visuo-sensory 
sphere  (see  p.  731). 

The  next  illustration  is  an  outline  map  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  man.  In  it  are  indicated  the  various  motor  and  sensory 
areas,  which  are  largely  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  higher 
monkeys. 


A.e.M.- 
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Fio.  451.— Left  cerebral  hemisphere,  oater  sorfetoe.    The  lobes  and  the  prlndpal  sulci  are  indicated  by 
their  initial  letters ;  A.B.M.,  anterior  centre  for  eye  movements ;  B.C.,  Brooa's  couTolaMon. 

One  pjirt  of  the  motor  area  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  is : — 
The  Speech  Centre. — This  is  surrounded  in  the  diagram  by  a 
dotted  circle  and  marked  B.C.  There  are  other  centres  concerned  in 
speech,  as  we  shall  see  when  considering  the  question  of  associatioii 
fibres ;  but  this  is  the  centre  for  the  muscular  actions  concerned  in 
speech.  The  discovery  of  this  centre  was  the  earUest  feat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cerebral  localisation.  It  was  discovered  by  a  French  physician 
named  Broca ;  he  noticed  that  patients  who  died  after  hsemorrhage 
in  the  brain,  but  who  previous  to  death  exhibited  a  curious  disorder 
of  speech  called  aph<ma,  were  found,  after  death,  to  have  the  seat  of 
the  hemorrhage  in  this  convolution.  The  convolution  is  generally 
called  Broca's  convolution.  Experiments  on  animals  are  useless  in 
discovering  the  centre  for  speech.  Sherrington  found  in  the  higher 
apes  that  faradisation  of  the  Broca  area  does  not  evoke  vocalisation. 

The  most  curious  fact  about  the  speech-centre  is  that  it  is  uni- 
lateral ;  it  is  situated  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  except  in 
left-handed  people,  where  it  is  on  the  right  We  are  thus  left- 
brained  so  far  as  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand-muscles  are  con- 
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cemed,  as  in  writing,  and  we  are  also  left-brained  in  r^ard  to  speech, 
an  action  intimately  associated  with  writing.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  spoken  language  originated  from  gesture  language;  in 
fact,  one  sees  this  in  children  learning  to  speak.  In  gestures  the 
right  hand  (and  left  brain)  will  take  a  prominent  part ;  hence  the 
unilateral  position  of  the  speech  centre  receives  a  rational  develop- 
mental explanation. 

That  Broca*s  area  is  the  chief  speech  centre  has  for  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
among  physiologists  and  pathologists.  The  recent  researches  of  Marie  have  thrown 
further  doubt  upon  the  hypothesis ;  for  he  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  of 
aphasia  Broca*s  area  is  uninjured,  and  that  in  cases  where  Broca*8  area  is  injured, 
aphasia  is  not  always  present.  His  main  conclusion  is  that  injury  to  Broca's 
convolution  is  only  one  lactor  in  the  causation  of  aphasia ;  the  other  areas  related 
to  the  speech  mechanism  are  situated  more  posteriorly,  and  are  called  the  visual 
word  area  and  the  auditory  word  area  (see  further,  p.  786),  and  injury  to  these 
alone  will  produce  aphasia,  whereas  injunr  to  Broca^s  area  alone  will  not  do  so ;  he 
argues  that  the  cases  described  in  which  aphasia  followed  an  injunr,  apparently 
limited  to  Broca*s  area,  had  not  been  thoroughlv  investigated,  and  if  the  other 
areas  had  been  properly  examined  injuries  would  have  been  found  there  abo. 
These  conclusions  will  naturally  be  tested  in  the  future  by  others  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  such  cases. 

The  Tactile  Ar^a. — ^Volition  and  the  tactile  and  muscular  senses 
are  associated  together  so  closelj  physiologically,  that  anatomically 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  commencement  of  the  volitional  fibres 
not  far  removed  from  the  terminations  of  the  sensory  fibres,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case.  Some  of  the  sensory  fibres 
possibly  pass  direct  into  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  but 
the  vast  majority  terminate  in  its  neighbour  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  or  Bolandic 
fissure.  In  the  early  days  of  brain  map-making,  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  w£ks  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  motor  area,  and 
this  found  expression  in  such  diagrams  as  those  of  Ferrier  (see  fig. 
449).  A  cortical  injury  in  man  seldom  involves  the  ascending 
frontal  without  also  involving  the  ascending  parietal,  and  so  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion  usually  go  together.  The  more  exact  methods 
introduced  by  Sherrington  and  Gninbaum  have,  however,  shown 
that  stimulation  of  the  ascending  parietal  produces  no  direct  move- 
ments ;  secondary  movements  may  be  elicited,  just  as  stimulation  of 
the  visuo-sensory  area  provokes  secondary  movements  of  the  eyes. 
Extirpation  of  the  ascending  parietal,  however,  leads  to  no  motor 
paralysis,  and  no  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Histological 
examination  of  the  ascending  parietal  grey  matter  shows  it,  moreover, 
to  possess  the  structure  of  a  sensory  rather  than  of  a  motor  area. 
Before  this  distinction  was  recognised,  the  term  sensori-motor  was 
used  8is  a  comprehensive  expression  to  include  the  functions  of  the 
two  convolutions  one  on  each  side  of  the  Bolandic  fissure.  The 
ascending  parietal  convolution  is  the  cortical  seat  of  those  sensations 
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which  are  tactile  discriminatorj,  and  related  to  position  and  move- 
ment of  the  muscles.  We  still  await  exact  information  regarding 
the  cortical  representation  of  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature. 

This  conclusion  regarding  the  sensory  function  of  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  has  received  support  from  a  number  of  carefully 
observed  clinical  cases,  for  Sherrington  and  Gninbaum's  delimitation 
to  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  what  had  previously  been  considered 
a  widespread  motor  territory,  left  for  some  time  uncertain  the 
function  of  the  remainder  of  the  original  motor  area — Hunk's 
sensori-motor  field — lying  posterior  to  the  central  fissure.  The  most 
remarkable  confirmatory  evidence  r^arding  the  sensory  functions  of 
what  we  may  call  the  post-central  convolution  has  been  recently 
afforded  by  two  patients,  who  voluntarily  allowed  Dr  Gushing  of 
Baltimore,  the  opportunity  of  experimentaUy  testing  the  point  after 
operations  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  exposed,  and  during  a 
time  they  were  in  a  conscious  state. 

In  both  of  them  characteristic  motor  responses  were  obtained 
from  the  precentral  gyrus  (ascending  frontal  convolution)  without 
any  conscious  sensation,  except  that  which  accompanies  forced  change 
of  position  in  the  parts  moved.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of 
the  post-central  gyrus  (ascending  parietal  convolution)  produced  no 
movements,  but  gave  definite  sensory  impressions  which  were  likened 
by  one  patient  to  a  sensation  of  numbness,  and  by  the  other  to 
definite  tactual  impressions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between  the  two  convolu- 
tions in  question,  by  short  association  fibres  passing  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  the  necessity  for  sensation  in  normally  provoking  the 
corresponding  motor  outflow  is  also  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  divided  there  is 
a  loss  of  sensation,  and  so  the  sense  of  movement  cannot  reach  the 
brain  from  the  muscles,  and  consequently  the  muscles  are  not  called 
into  action ;  when  all  the  posterior  roots  coming  from  a  limb  in  a 
monkey  are  cut,  the  muscles,  so  far  as  voluntary  movements  are 
concerned,  are  as  effectually  paralysed  as  if  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  had  been  cut.  The  muscles,  however,  do  not 
degenerate  as  they  would  if  the  anterior  roots  had  been  cut.  They 
merely  undergo  a  smaU  amount  of  wasting,  due  to  want  of  use. 

The  "Visual  Area. — ^The  lower  the  animal  in  the  series,  the 
more  readily  can  its  actions  be  controlled  by  sensory  impulses  which 
have  not  passed  through  the  cortex  cerebri  A  decerebrated  bony 
fish  can  distinguish  colours,  a  frog  can  catch  flies,  even  a  pigeon  will 
select  its  perch,  though  it  takes  no  notice  of  food  or  of  people  who  try 
to  frighten  it.  A  dog  similarly  operated  on  is  practically  blind, 
though  it  will  blink  at  a  bright  flash  of  light.  In  the  lower  animals 
the  impulses  pass  in  to  the  primary  visual  centre  in  the  optic  lobes 
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which  acts  as  the  centre  for  the  reflex;  the  higher  we  ascend  the 
animal  scale,  the  path  via  the  cortex  becomes  more  permeable,  of 
greater  value  or  even  indispensable,  and  the  reflexes  through  the 
lower  centres  of  less  importance;  not  only  so,  but  there  are  sub- 
divisions of  the  visual  cortical  area,  which  correspond  to  different 
regions  of  the  retinse. 

We  may  in  fact  speak  of  the  visuo-sensory  field  in  the  cortex  as 
the  cortical  retina  upon  which  the  impulses  from  the  actual  retina 
in  the  eye  are  projected,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
the  field  *of  vision  is  projected  upon  the  actual  retina. 

In  the  fishes  which  have  no  cortex  cerebri,  the  optic  lobes, 
analogous  to  the  C.  quadrigemina,  are  the  centres  for  vision.  In 
some  fishes,  a  small  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  into 
the  geniculate  body,  which  forms  a  cell-station  on  the  road  to  the 
posterior  region  of  the  cerebrum,  where  a  primitive  cortex  begins  to 
appear.  On  ascending  the  animal  scale,  this  group  of  fibres  becomes 
more  and  more  abundant,  and  this  part  of  the  cortex  becomes  more 
elaborate  in  structure.  When  we  reach  the  monkeys,  this  part  of 
the  brain  is  cut  olF  from  the  rest  to  form  a  distinct  occipital  lobe  by 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Affenspalte 
(ape's  split).  In  the  lower  monkeys  this  lobe  is  smooth  (fig.  427,  A, 
p.  G86),  but  as  the  great  parietal  association  centres  get  larger  with 
increase  of  intelligence,  the  visuo-sensory  area  is  pushed  back,  and 
the  lobe  thrown  into  fold&  In  the  highest  apes,  and  in  the  lower 
races  of  mankind,  a  good  deal  of  the  visuo-sensory  sphere  is  still 
seen  on  the  external  cerebral  surface;  but  in  the  higher  races, 
most  is  pushed  round  on  to  the  mesial  surface.  This  calcarine  area 
is  also  named  the  striate  area,  because  it  is  characterised  by  the 
white  stripe  called  the  line  of  Glennari. 

Some  animals  have  panoramic  and  others  stereoscopic  vision. 
The  former  (mainly  vegetable  feeders)  have  eyes  set  laterally ;  each 
eye  receives  a  different  picture,  and  the  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves  is  complete ;  each  eye  sends  impulses  to  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. Animals  with  stereoscopic  vision  have  the  eyes,  as  in  man, 
in  front,  and  the  optic  axes  can  be  converged  so  that  an  object  is 
focussed  with  both  eyes.  This  becomes  necessary  in  camivora,  which 
have  to  catch  moving  prey ;  the  more  complex  the  movements  of  the 
fore-limbs,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  fixation  of  the  eyes 
to  guide  them.  In  such  animals  each  visual  area  corresponds  with 
the  same  half  of  both  retins,  that  is,  with  the  opposite  half  of  the 
visual  field ;  the  lower  half  of  each  area  corresponds  with  the  upper 
half  of  each  half  field  of  vision,  and  vice  versd.  The  appearance  of 
the  macula  lutea  (with  cortical  representation  in  both  hemispheres) 
in  the  primates  is  the  Qulminating  point  in  visual  development  among 
the  mammals. 
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A  man  or  an  animal  who  loses  both  ejes  is  blind,  but  in  time 
manages  to  find  his  way  about  This  is  not  the  case  when  blindness 
is  produced  by  removal  or  disease  of  both  occipital  lobes ;  here,  the 
sense  of  orientation  is  lost  also,  for  the  association  of  sensory 
memories  and  motor  impulses  is  then  impossible. 

Bemoval  of  one  occipital  lobe  will  be  followed  by  different  results 
in  the  two  classes  of  animals  just  referred  to.  In  those  with  pano- 
ramic vision,  the  result  will  be  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  because 
the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  complete  at  the  chiasma. 
But  in  animals  such  as  monkeys  with  stereoscopic  vision  (in 
which  the  only  decussating  fibres  are  those  which  come  from  the 
inner  halves  of  the  two  retinae)  removal  of  one  occipital  lobe,  or 
disease  of  that  lobe  in  man,  produces  blindness  of  the  same  side  of 
each  retina,  or  inability  to  see  the  opposite  half  of  the  visual  field. 
This  is  called  hemianopsia;  the  head  and  eyes  are  turned  to  one 
side,  namely,  the  side  of  injury  (conjugate  deviation  to  the  side  of  the 
injury).  Such  an  operation  does  not  destroy  vision  in  the  central 
portion  (macula  lutea)  of  either  retina,  because  each  macula  sends 
impulses  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  one  visual  area 
leads  to  a  subjective  sensation  apparently  coming  from  the  same 
halves  of  both  retinsB,  and  also  excites  the  solitary  cells  of  Meynert; 
this  produces  cormgate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes  towards  the 
opposite  side  to  that  stimulated. 

These  solitary  cells  are  so  called  because  they  are  few  and  far 
between ;  they  are  large  cells  not  at  all  unlike  the  Betz  cells  of  the 
motor  cortex.  Their  axons,  no  doubt,  pass  in  long  association  tracts 
to  the  motor  eye  centre  of  the  frontal  region  and  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

The  optic  radiations  consist  of  (1)  sensory  fibres  from  the  optic 
tracts  via  the  external  geniculate  bodies;  (2)  efferent  fibres  to  the 
centres  for  eye-movements ;  and  (3)  association  fibres,  which  are  last 
developed.  The  last  named  link  one  convolution  to  others,  and  the 
two  hemispheres  together,  and  bring  about  association  of  ideas  of 
vision  in  both  hemispheres,  and  with  other  sensations  A  large 
collection  of  such  fibres  runs  horizontally  through  tbe  grey  matter. 
This  white  stripe  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is  the  anatomical 
mark  of  the  vistuhsensory  cortex,  and  is  called  the  line  of  Oennari. 
The  visuo-psychic  region  (fig.  451)  has  no  line  of  G^nnari,  but 
possesses  many  small  and  medium->sized  pyramidal  cells  in  its  outer 
layers,  which  play  the  part  of  association  units,  where  memory 
pictures  are  stored  and  visual  sensations  correlated  with  those  from 
other  sense-organs;  the  higher  one  ascends  the  animal  scale,  the 
greater  becomes  the  depth  of  this  layer. 

The  eye  centre  in  the  frontal  lobe  is  separated,  in  the  higher  apes 
and  man,  by  inexcitable  grey  matter  from  the  rest  of  the  sensori- 
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motor  area.  No  cortical  centre  is  purely  motor  or  purely  sensory, 
and  this  one,  though  usually  called  motor,  has  its  sensory  complement 
probably  from  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids  (5th  nerve).  The  newly 
developed  grey  matter  between  it  and  the  Bolandic  region  is  an  area 
probably  concerned  in  the  association  of  eye  movements  with 
equilibration  and  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position ;  we  know, 
moreover,  that  the  fibres  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  cerebellum  (the 
centre  for  equilibration)  are  very  numerous  (see  fig.  437,  A,  p.  694). 

The  Auditory  Area  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
temporal  convolution.  This  has  been  definitely  proved  bv  clinical 
observation  in  man,  and  supported  by  experiments  on  animiJis,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  animal  is  deaf. 
It  is  doubtless  surrounded,  as  are  the  visuo-sensory  area  and  other 
sense  areas,  by  a  psychic  or  association  sphere,  and  is  connected  to 
surrounding  parts,  and  especially  to  the  visual  area,  by  annectent  gyri. 
A  good  deal  of  the  auditory  area  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  where  the  gyri  tranversales  which  cross  it  are  found. 

Taste  and  Smell  are  closely  connected ;  their  cerebral  area  is  the 
uncinate  and  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  the  tip  of  the  temporal  loba 
These  parts  are  relatively  more  important  in  animals  who  rely  upon 
smell  and  the  oral  sense  for  their  guidance.  This  part  of  the  cortex 
is  of  simpler  structure  than  the  rest,  and  on  accoimt  of  its  early 
appearance  in  the  animal  scale  is  known  as  the  archipallium  (see 
p.  693). 

The  Silent  Areas.  —  On  referring  once  more  to  the  maps  of 
the  brain,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  blanks;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  region.  Extirpation 
or  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  in  animalfl  produces  but 
little  result  The  large  size  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  very 
distinotive  of  the  human  brain,  and  it  has  iJierefore  been  sup- 
posed that  here  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 
Such  a  question  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  answer  by  experi- 
ments on  animals.  Both  experimental  physiology  and  pathology 
have  localised  the  sensory  areas  (and  sensations  are  the  materi^s 
for  intellect)  behind  the  Bolandic  fissure,  but  this  does  not 
necessmly  mean  that  the  frontal  convolutions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  intellectual  functions.  The  celebrated  American  crowbar 
accident  is  generally  quoted  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary;  owing 
to  the  premature  explosion  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  one  of  the 
American  mines  a  crowbar  was  sent  through  the  frontal  region  of 
the  foreman's  head,  removing  the  anterior  part  of  his  brain.  He  is 
usually  stated  to  have  subsequently  returned  to  his  work,  without 
any  noteworthy  symptoms.  Becent  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  case  has  shown  that  this  is  not  correct ;  when  he  returned  to 
work  he  was  practically  useless,  having  lost  just    those   higher 
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functions  which  are  bo  important  in  the  saperintendence  of  other 
people.  Mott's  observations  on  lunatics  show  that  this  r^on  is 
important  for  intellectual  operations,  though  not  so  important  as  the 
parietal  aaaociation  area  behind  the  Eolimdic  area ;  the  greater  the 
mtelleotual  development,  the  larger  and  more  convoluted  does  this 
parietal  region  become. 

The  association  fibres  have  been  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
Flechaig,  who  has  shown  that  in  the  development  of  the  brain  theee 
are  the  last  to  become  myelinated ;  white  fibres  do  not  become  fully 
functional  until  they  receive  their  medullary  sheath.  This  coincides 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  association  of  ideas  is  the  last  phase  in 
the  psychical  developmant  of  the  child.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
frontal  convolutionB  are  connected  by  important  association  tracts 
with  the  more  posterior  r^ons  of  iJie  brain  (see  fig.  436,  p.  694), 
and  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  frontal 
convolutionB  play  the  part  of  a  centre  for  the  association  of  ideas,  or 
in  other  words  for  intelleotual  operations. 

rxmMoa  uid  Hyalliiatlon. 
Fleciuig'i  embiyological  method  hu  given  ua  most  valiuble  knowledge  of  the 
*tnicture  wid  tuncHota  Mtbe  human  brain.  The  method  depend!  on  the  fitct  that 
vuiotu  tract!  of  fibres  become  myeliusted,  i.«.,  ocqnira  tbeu  mednlloiv  sheath  at 
gnoceuiTe  periods  of  time  in  development  Ilie  mvelln  sheath  appears  taiee  or  four 
months  after  the  axis  cylinder  is  fonoed.     The  Wdgert  method  tn  staining  latda* 


Pro.  4U.^DUgnin  of  vaitlcal  B«ctloii  thn>agh  bnia  of  iwiv.boni  child,  dnvD  from  oiw  of  nachilE'i 
pbotoramplu.  Tlig  HoUtm  nu  tmtsd  b;  Wslgwt'a  mathod.  b;  which  mysllimMd  Sbm  in  dnplT 
llalnad,    Attrntkiii  1b  dnwn  to  the  d«p  shkdhi^  ladiiMitiiii;  mfallnitlon  araund  tha  DBntnl  DKHn, 

Bpb«t*.    Tha  uaoclitlgn  flbna  an  nut  myelhutvd.    Ths  flbm  of  the  pvninildil  eDimiit  ajnun 
hire  Bias  DO  iDfalln.    U.O.,  medulla  oblongiU;  P.V..  pODi  Vuolli ;  O.U.N.,  ocolo-inotor  nana: 

Oeauia,  or  fluan  at  RMindo;  P.A.C.,  poatertor  UBOclktlon  caDtn;  V.8.,  Tisual  apEine;  'c.iai*- 
ballam:  8.C.,  iplnU  oord. 

the  detectioa  of «  medoUaiT  sheath  an  easy  task.  Flecbsig's  method  is  in  short  the 
complement  of  the  Wallerian  method.  In  the  former  method  the  baets  are  istdated 
br  the  dlffereDces  in  the  origin  of  the  mfelln  sheath ;  in  the  latter  method,  the  same 
object  is  oIAained  bj  obsoriog  the  degeneratjou  which  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
same  sheath. 

In  the  central  nerroua  system,  the  afferent  projection  fibra  are  myelinated  first; 
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the  efferent  projecUoo  fibres  and  the  assocbttjon  fibres  «ra  m^dliwted  liter.  Tliiu 
in  the  human  AEtiu  the  peripheml  nerves  sad  nerve-roots  becmne  mTeUnated  in  tbe 
fifth  moath  of  intra-nteiuieljfe;  of  the  tracts  in  tbe  cord,  those  of  Burdaidi  and  Goll 
(fxogmoui  fibres  springiiv  fVom  tbe  cells  ot  the  spinal  gaaf^)  are  the  liist  to  be 
myelinated ;  next  come  the  tracts  of  Flecbsig  (dorsal  cerebdlarj  aod  of  Gowen 
(rentrBlcei«beUar)i  tlwM  are  STufo^niotu  fibres  springing  from  cellB  wilhhi  the  cord. 


channels,  are  not  myeUnried  until  after  birth.  The  wbtrie  af&ent  tract  is  myelinated 
at  birtb  i  these  fibras  have  t»  uUro  been  exerdsed  in  conr^ring  ImptessiMs  to  the 
afferent  reception  centres,  the  stimuli  arising  from  contact  or  tlw  fb^al  int^nments 
with  tbe  matenal  tissues.  There  is  also  earir  mrelination  armmd  the  calcuine 
fissure  in  the  visual  sphere,  and  in  ctmnection  ntth  tlie  areas  related  to  other  si 


in  the  visual  sphere,  and  in  ctmnection  ntth  tlie  areas  related  to  other  special 

This  U  shovn  In  figs.  452  and  45S,  where  tbe  condition  at  bbth  anil  that 

lonths  later  are  compared. 

Ambronn  and  Hdd  confirm  Flecbsig  in  finding  that  tbe  afferent  fibres  an 

mydinated  before  the  efferent,  in  the  central  nervous  system,  but  hi  the  case  of 

the  nerve-roots  this  is  rerersed,  tbe  anterior  rootrfibres  being  myeHnated  befbre  tbe 

poetoior. 

Held  has  also  demonstrated  tbe  important  influence  of  stimiilus  on  myelinatlon. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  which  are  born  blind.     If 


Pro.  458.*-Dtunua  of  vartical  aactioDoftlubzKhiof  &  ohQd  Kmo&tluor  i^tv.  Ths  giMtarpart  of  tiM 
tUU  miun  BOW  iIkiwb  mrslliutioa,  thai  Ibdictttbig  deT«Ii»mBit  ot  tha  usociadcn  uotm.  Tlu 
Istun  luia  Uis  iiio*  mtonhg  u  In  Fig.  *ii.    (AlUt  FlMlulg ;  Wtlgot  mathod  nC  lUtDliiE.) 

li^  is  admitted  to  one  ey«  by  opening  tbe  lid,  mora  obvlotu  mydlnation  is  snbse- 
quoitiy  fbund  in  the  corresponding  optic  nerve  than  In  that  m  tbe  tnpodte  side; 
This  is  not  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  forcibly  openbw  the  Bd.  for  if  Uie  Bd  be 
opened  and  the  animal  kept  in  tbe  dark,  no  difference  in  trie  myelinatic»  4rf  tbe  two 
Celtic  nerves  is  observable.  Flechs^  also  showed  that  a  child  bora  at  S  monBiS  bad 
more  marked  myelination  of  its  optic  nerves,  a  mtmtb  later,  than  a  child  ban  hi  Ibe 
usual  way  at  the  ninth  month. 

Tbe  richness  of  tbe  btain  m  myelinated  fibres  increases  for  manv  years  after 
birth  with  tbe  progress  of  intdlectual  devekqtmoiL  Kaes  states  Uis  continues 
up  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  in  M  we  the  number  diminishes.  Hydfa) 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  tbe  ftinctionaT  activity  of  nerve  tracts,  and  its 
development  progresses  pari  paita  with  devdopment  of  function;  Lbe  reverse 
change  (atropny  and  d^eneration)  correspondinpy  accompanies  marked  disturb- 
ances of  function. 


ASBOolatlon  Plbres  and  Asaodation  OBntres. 
We  know  by  common  experience  that  any  group  of  muscles  can  be  voluntarilv 
contracted  in  reply  to  any  form  of  stimulua,  cutaneous,  visual,  auditoiy,  etc     If, 
for  instance,  the  wrist  is  flexed  in  response  to  an  auditory  stimalus,  tbe  nerve 
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impoLiM  pus  fint  to  the  Kudltoiy  uea,  then  hj  certain  fibres  to  the  cerebral  cells 
which  cootrol  the  musdes  of  the  arm.  Tbie  fibres  which  connect  the  two  areas  are 
termed  tatocialioH  fibrn.  A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  principal  bundles  of 
association  fibres  is  given  in  fig.  430,  p.  S94. 

Hie  term  "lOMoeiation  tratru"  is  given  , 
COTtex  that  lie  between  the  sensoiy  centres. 
is  first  to  furnish  pathws^  between  the  several  ceotres,  and  secondly  to  retain 
as  memories  previous  sense  impressions,  so  that  in  action  thef  may  modify  the 
irapnlses  sent  into  them,  and  by  these  modificatioDS  adjust  to  an  almost  infinite 
degree  Uie  ftirm  of  the  final  response. 

Tlie  association  centies  comprise  a  very  large  area  of  the  cortex,  and  are 
divided  into  three:— (1)  The  snat  anterior  assodstioD  cenize  in  the  frontal 
lobe;  (2)  the  posterior  association  centre  in  the  parieto-temporal  region;  (3)  the 


?ia.  4M.— [jitoal  Tlair  of  Uu  loft  osnbnl  hamliphsn  of  min  (aftar  Douldaim).    T  li  tb*  cortical  >i 
dunian  to  whloh  prodDcea  "iroiil  bUodnaia    ;  HIi  iftoitod  In  tha  ugolU' nrus,  and  If  etll<dt 
titUKdmyrdcnlTt.    H  !•  tkssraa  Id  tlwraptiliir  tMDpocal  oaavolatloa,  cajud  tlMat 
Mnin,  damage  to  which  pTDdncia  "  woid  daafbMa."   B  It  Biooa'i  ooDvolnttaii  danu.. 
pfodnua  loaa  ol  aadlhla  ipaech  (motor  aphaila) ;  thl*  li  (ha  motor  ana  Ka  th*  E 


is,aDdlietll<dtbs 


of  Uw  taiEje, '  _ _, „, , 

Tb*  ana  w,  uUad  bj  Baatiao  Lha  ttdm-HwuiAiIto  wto,  la  Um  aamapODdiBg  laglaa  aoaoanaa  n 
hand  moramantaj  damaga  to  whkh  abollahaa  tiie  powar  of  wilting  {Agrapblal 

middle  association  centre ;  this  Is  smaller  and  coincides  with  the  Island  of  ReiL 
These  re^ODS  are  in  fact  those  in  which  no  evident  response  follows  excitation  ; 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  "latent  or  silent  or  inexcitable  cortex."  The  human 
brain  is  characterised  tiy  the  h^h  development  of  these  parts,  and  as  already 
cgtplained  they  are  doubtless,  as  F&irhsig  terms  them,  the  organs  of  thought 


llie  itnoortance  of  the  sssociation  of  Idess,  which  has  for  its  anatomical  basis 
Ute  association  of  cortical  centres,  will  Ik  at  once  grasped  when  one  considers  such 
complex  actions  as  speaking,  reading  aloud,  or  writing  from  dictation.  The 
accompanylDB  diagram  (fig.  454)  shows  the  position  of  the  main  centres  involved, 
parUculars  at  which  wtlt  be  found  in  the  small  text  beneath  the  figure. 

In  reading  aloud,  the  impressions  of  the  words  enter  by  the  eyes,  reach  that 
portion  of  the  visual  sphere  known  as  the  cuuol  word  e»ntr»,  travel  across  to  the 
auditory  word  etntre  by  association  fibres,  where  the  memory  of  their  sounds  is 
revived ;  another  tract  of  association  fibres  connects  this  to  the  sensori-motor  area 
in  Broca's  convolution  called  by  Bastian  the  gioiia-kinatthMie  ar»a,  whence  motm' 
impulses  originate  which  finally  reach  Uie  muscles  concerned  in  prononncing  the 
words  originally  seen. 

Writing  mm  dictation  is  just  as  complex ;  the  course  of  the  impulses  is  by 
the  auditory  channels  to  the  auditory  word  eentrg,  then  by  association  tracts  to  the 
eirual  word  eenlrt,  where  the  shapes  of  the  letters  composing  the  words  are 
revived ;  another  association  tract  carries  the  impulse  thence  to  Uie  sensori-motor 
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Tarioiu  forms  of  aphaaia  cad  be  all  explained  hj  n 


either  to  the  centres  thenuelTCS  or  to  the  usodation  tracts  which  connect  them. 

In  the  cerebral  conrolutioni  the  fibres,  become  myelinated  in  a  atrictif 
KVKlar  seqatnce;  some  convolutioDS  bare  their  fibres  medullated  three  montlu 
bnore  blrtb,  while  in  others  comidete  mydination  has  not  occurred  six  months  later. 


Pro.  «M.— InnnnufUoatmin.   <F1«cbrig.) 

Fibres  of  equally  great  importance  become  medullated  at  the  same  time ;  those  of 

Erimary  importance  first,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  royelogenetic  cortical  fields  can 
E  mapped  ont,  which  retain  their  contours  for  some  time;  Thlr^-aiz  of  such  fields 
WOK  made  ont  by  FlecbslK,  and  can  be  divided  cbromdogicaUy  into  three  gronps, 
primary,  irUtraudialt,  and  ftrminal. 

The  primaTy  fields  are  darkly  shaded  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (figs.  4GG 
and  4Ge> 

3A 
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They  are  10  in  number,  and  are  those  provided  with  myelinated  fibres  at  birth ; 
tber  contain  the  seats  of  the  cortical  representation  of  all  the  senses.  To  Na  1  is 
assigned  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sense ;  to  Na  2  the  sense  of  smell;  to  Na  4 
that  of  vision ;  to  Na  5  that  of  hearing.  The  functions  of  some  of  the  primary 
areas  had  not  been  determined.  The  principal  efferent  projection  tracts  originate 
from  the  primary  fields ;  thus  the  pyramidal  tract  starts  from  part  of  Na  1,  namely, 
from  the  ascending  frt>ntal  convolution.  The  sensorv  fibres  connected  with  the 
skin  and  muscles  terminate  in  the  ascendinjr  parietal  convolution.  The  inferior 
fornix  is  connected  with  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  inner  bundle  of  the  pes  springs 
from  1  B,  6, 12, 14  and  15 ;  the  origin  of  the  outer  bundle  of  the  pes  is  doubtfuL 
From  the  visual  area  (No.  4)  a  tn^  arises  which  passes  mainly  into  the  anterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum ;  the  auditory  zone' (No.  5),  towards  which  a  tract  proceeds 
that  leaos  from  the  internal  corpus  seniculatum,  sends  an  outgoing  tract  into  the 
column  of  Tiirck,  and  thus  motor  nmctions  of  the  upper  pn^  <»  the  body  are 
possible  as  a  direct  result  of  auditoirjr  impressions.  In  fact,  in  every  case  each 
primordial  sensory  sone  is  connected  with  a  welldefined  joair  of  tracts,  one  proceed- 
ing to  it  (corfcico-petal^  and  the  other  from,  it  (cortico-ftigal).  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
speak  of  a  purely  motor  or  a  purely  sensory  area. 

The  terminal  areas  (Nos.  31  to  36,  unshaded  in  the  diagrams)  do  not  begin  to 
be  myelinated  until  at  least  a  month  after  birth.  These  and  the  majority  of  the 
ifUermsdkUs  areas  (Nos.  11  to  81,  lightly  shaded  in  the  diagrams)  show  few  or  no 
projection  fibres  even  8  months  after  birth.  They  comprise,  in  fiict,  the  association 
centres,  and  are  rich  in  long  association  fibres. 

Eleotrical  Variation  in  Central  Nervous  System. 

Du  Bois  Beymond  found  that  the  spinal  cord,  like  a  nerve, 
exhibits  a  demarcation  current  between  its  longitudinal  surface  and 
a  cross-section,  and  that  a  diminution  of  this  current  occurs  on 
excitation  (negative  variation).  Ootch  and  Horslej  investigated  the 
currents  of  the  cord  very  thoroughly.  If  the  Bolandio  area  of  the 
cortex  is  stimulated,  and  a  portion  of  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  led  off  to  a  galvanemeter,  a  persistent  n^ative  varia- 
tion followed  by  a  series  of  intermittent  variations  is  observed;  this 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  tonic  spasm  followed  by  clonic  con- 
tractions which  occur  in  the  muscles  excited  by  this  means. 

The  galvanometer  in  the  hands  of  these  observers  also  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  instrument  for  determining  the  paths  taken  by  nervous 
impulses  in  the  cord.  One  example  will  suffice :  If  the  central  end 
of  one  sciatic  nerve  is  stimulated,  the  chief  electrical  variation  in  the 
cord  is  noticed  to  be  obtained  when  the  same  side  of  the  cord  is  led 
off  to  the  galvanometer,  but  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  variation 
is  obtainable  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  This  coincides  with 
the  fact  ascertained  by  other  methods,  that  the  main  sensory 
channel  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  the  entering  nerves,  but 
that  there,  is  a  certain  amount  of  decussation  below  the  level  of  the 
bulb. 

Electromotive  changes  also  occur  during  activity  in  the  cortex 
cerebri,  but  they  have  not  been  much  studied,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  their  seat  in  the  grey  or  in  the  underlying  white 
matter. 
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Sleep  and  Narcosis. 

The  conditionB  that  favour  sleep  are : — 

(1)  A  diminution  of  the  impulses  entering  the  central  nervous 
system  by  the  afferent  channels.  This  is  under  our  volimtary 
control,  as,  for  instance,  in  closing  the  eyes,  or  retiring  to  a  quiet 
room. 

(2)  Fatigue.  This  diminishes  the  readiness  of  the  central 
nervous  system  to  respond  to  stimuli 

The  first  two  hours  of  sleep  are  always  the  most  profound ;  later 
on,  relatively  weak  stimuli  will  cause  awakening.  Of  the  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  the  spinal  cord  is  always  less  profoundly 
affected  than  the  brain,  but  even  the  brain  is  never  entirely  irrespon* 
sive,  and  unless  slumber  is  very  profound,  dreams  are  the  subjective 
result  of  external  stimuli  Sensations  of  sound  appear  to  be  the 
last  to  disappear  as  sleep  comes  on,  €Lnd  the  first  to  be  realised 
on  awakening. 

Sleep  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  changes  in  the  blood-supply 
of  the  brain,  €Lnd  ultimately  referred  to  fat^e  of .  the  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  existence  of  an  effective  vaso-motor  mechanism  in  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels  themselves  is  proUematical  (see  p.  315);  so 
that  if  changes  occur  in  the  cerebral  blood-pressure  or  rate  of  flow, 
they  are  madnly  secondary  to  those  which  are  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Plethysmographic  records  from  the  arm  of  a 
sleeping  man  show  a  diminution  in  its  volume  every  time  he  is 
disturbed,  even  though. the  disturbance  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
awaken  him.  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  a  diminution  in  the 
blood  of  the  body,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  blood-flow 
through  the  brain.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  vascular 
condition  is  rather  the  concomitant  or  consequence  of  sleep  than  its 
cause.  Howell  among  others  believes  it  to  be  the  cause,  and  attributes 
the  sleepiness  that  follows  a  heavy  meal  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels  in  producing  a  diminished  blood- 
flow  through  the  brain ;  but  the  sleep  that  normally  comes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  cerebral  anaemia  follow- 
ing dilatatiooi  of  the  blood-vessel^  of  the  slon,  such  dilatation  being 
due  to  vaso-motor  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  theories  to  account  for  sleep  have  been  chemical. 
Thus  certain  observers  have  considered  that  sleep  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  chemical  materials  produced  during  waking  hours,  which 
have  a  soporific  effect  on  the  brain;  according  to  this  theory 
awakening  from  sleep  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  other  materials 
produced  during  rest,  which  have  the  opposite  effect.  Obersteiner 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  that  the  soporific  substances  are 
acid  in  nature,  and  others  regard  them  as  alkaloidaL    These  theories 
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all  rest  upon  the  flimsiest  foundations,  and  none  has  jet  been  found 
to  stand  experimental  tests. 

Then  there  are  what  we  may  term  histological  theories  of  sleep, 
and  these  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  introduction  of  the  Golgi 
method  opened  a  fre&h  field  for  investigators,  and  several  have 
sought  to  find  by  this  method  a  condition  of  the  neurons  produced 
by  narcotics  such  as  opium  and  chloroform,  which  is  different  from 
that  which  obtains  in  die  waking  state. 

Demoor  and  others  found  in  animals  in  which  deep  anffisthesia 
has  occurred,  that  the  dendrites  exhibit  monilif orm  swellings,  that 
is,  a  series  of  minute  thickenings  or  varicosities.  On  the  strength 
of  this  observation,  what  we  may  call  a  biophysical  theory  of 
sleep  has  been  formulated;  in  the  waking  state,  the  neighbouring 
nerve  units  are  in  contact  with  each  other ;  transmission  of  nerve 
impulses  from  neuron  to  neuron  is  then  possible,  and  the  result  is 
consciousness;  during  sleep  the  dendrites  are  retracted  in  an 
amoeboid  manner ;  the  neurons  are  therefore  separated,  and  the  result 
is  unconsciousness. 

Lugaro,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  precisely  contrary  view. 
He  was  not  able  to  discover  moniliform  enlargements,  and  his  bio- 
physical hypothesis  is  that  the  interlacing  of  dendrites  is  much  more 
intimate  during  sleep  than  during  consciousness.  He  therefore 
explains  sleep  by  supposing  that  the  definite  and  limited  relation- 
ships between  neurons  no  longer  exists,  but  are  lost  and  rendered 
ineffective  by  the  universalitv  of  the  connecting  paths.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  explain  sucn  divergence  of  views,  for  they  both 
depend  mainly  on  observations  made  by  a  single  method ;  and  the 
method  itself  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  one  which  gives  even  in  the 
scone  brain  most  inconstant  results,  and  is  not  calculated  to  show 
much  more  than  an  outline  of  a  few  of  the  cells  and  their  branches. 

A  more  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  effect  of  anaesthetics  on 
nerve-cells  was  carried  out  by  Hamilton  Wright 

He  used  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  subjected  them  to  ether  and 
chloroform  narcosis  for  periods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  nine 
hours.  In  both  animals  he  found  that  the  nerve-cells  are  affected, 
but  in  rabbits  much  more  readily.  This  accords  quite  well  with 
what  is  known  regarding  the  susceptibility  of  rabbits  as  compared  to 
dogs  towards  the  influence  of  these  narcotising  agents.  In  a  rabbit, 
the  nerve-cells,  especially  of  the  cerebrum,  show  changes  even  after 
only  half  an  hour's  anaesthesia,  but  in  dogs  at  least  four  hours'  anaes- 
thesia must  be  employed.  By  the  Golgi  method  the  moniliform 
enlargements  can  be  seen.  These  become  more  numerous,  laiger, 
and  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  dendritic  stems,  the  longer  the 
anaesthesia  is  kept  up.  The  accompanying  iUustrations  show  the 
appearances  seen  (fig.  467). 
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Lugaro's  failure  to  find  these  appeariLDces  is  doubtless  due  to  his 
not  having  maintained  the  anaesthesia  long  enough  in  his  dogs. 

Wright  started  his  work  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  Demoor's  bio- 
I^hjsical  theory,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  theory  was  untenable ; 
the  results  of  his  observations  have  shown  him  that  the  action  of 
ansBSthetics  is  biochemical  rather  than  biophysical,  and  he  has  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  employment  of  other  histological 
methods,  particularly  the  most  sensitive  one  we  possess,  namely,  the 
methylene-blue  reaction. 

Owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  anaesthetic  on  the  cells,  the 
Nissl  bodies  have  no  longer  an  affinity  for  methylene-blue,  and  the 
cells  consequently  present  what  Wright  calls  a  rarefied  appearance ; 


A  B 

Fio.  457.— Moniliform  enlargemento  on  dendrltM  of  nerve-cells,  rendered  evident  by  Cox's  modification 
of  Qolgi's  method.  A,  in  a  cortical  cell  of  a  rabbit ;  B,  in  a  corresponding  cell  of  a  dog's  brain,  after 
six  hoars'  anesthetisation  with  ether  in  each  case.    (Hamilton  Wnght.) 

when  this  becomes  marked  the  cells  appear  like  the  skeletons  of 
healthy  cells.  In  extreme  cases  the  cells  look  as  though  they  had 
undergone  a  degenerative  change,  and  after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
anaesthesia  in  dogs,  even  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  lose  their  affinity 
for  basic  dyes.  The  change,  however,  is  not  a  real  degeneration,  and 
passes  ofif  when  the  drug  disappears  from  the  circulation.  Even 
after  nine  hours'  anaesthesia  the  cells  return  rapidly  to  their  normal 
condition,  stain  normally,  monilif  orm  enlargements  have  disappeared, 
and  no  nerve-fibres  show  a  trace  of  Wallerian  degeneration.  The 
pseudo-degenerative  change  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
anaesthetic  no  doubt  interferes  with  the  normal  metabolic  activity 
of  the  cell-body,  and  this  produces  effects  on  the  cell-branches.    In 
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Uie  early  stages  of  Wallerian  degeneration,  the  branch  of  the  nerve- 
cell  which  we  call  the  axis-cjlinder  preeftots  swellings  or  varicosi- 
ties, produced  bj  hydration  or  some  siihilar  chemical  change.  The 
monilif orm  enlargements  seen  during  the  temporary  pseudo-d^enera- 
tive  effects  produced  by  anaesthetics  are  comparable  to  thia*  These 
enlargements  are  therefore  not  the  primary  cause  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, but  are  merely  secondary  results  of  changes  in  the  cell-body. 
When  a  tree  begins  to  wither  the  earliest  apparent  change  is  notic^ 
in  the  branches  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  nutrition,  the  root ; 
as  the  changes  in  the  centre  of  nutrition  become  more  profoimd,  the 
larger  branches  become  implicated,  but  the  seat  of  the  mischief  is 
not  primarily  in  the  branches.  This  illustration  may  serve  to  render 
inteU^ble  what  is  found  in  nerve-cells  and  their  branches. 

Whether  the  appearances  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits  are  appli- 
cable to  the  human  subject  is  another  question.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  may  safely  regard  them  as  such ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  ansesthetic  should  act  differently  in  different  animals.  The 
resistance  of  the  animal  is  a  variable  factor,  and  this  causes  a  varia- 
tion in  degree  only ;  the  effect  is  probably  the  same  in  kind  for  all 
animals,  man  included. 

But  I  feel  that  we  should  be  very  charv  in  concluding  that  the 
artificial  sleep  of  a  deeply-narcotised  animal  is  any  criterion  of  what 
occurs  during  normal  sleep.  The  sleep  of  anaesthesia  is  a  pathologi- 
cal condition  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison.  The  drug  reduces  me 
chemico-vital  activities  of  the  cells,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  dependent  on 
an  increasing  condition  of  exhaustion,  which  may  culminate  in  death. 
Normal  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  produced  by  a  poison,  or  at 
any  rate  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  poison ;  it  is  tiie  normal  miLui- 
festation  of  one  stage  in  the  rhythmiciGkl  activity  of  nerve-cells,  and 
though  it  may  be  preceded  by  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  repair,  the  constructive  side  of  metabolic  activity.  This 
is  true  for  many  other  organs  in  addition  to  the  central  nervous 
system ;  sleep  is  a  time  of  repose  for  them  also,  but  the  amount  of 
rest  varies ;  the  voluntary  muscles,  except  those  concerned  in  breath- 
ing, will  rest  most,  but  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  the  urine  is  still 
being  secreted,  the  processes  of  digestion  go  on,  so  that  for  such 
organs  activity  is  only  diminished. 

It  should  be  recognised  by  the  public  that  sleep  is  the  period  of 
anabolism,  repair  and  growth,  and  a  large  allowance  is  therefore 
necessary  in  growing  children.  The  mistaken  Spartcji  discipline  of 
certain  parents  and  schoolmasters  in  insisting  upon  a  short  period  of 
repose  often  does  incalculable  harm  both  mental  and  physical  to  the 

*  Some  observers  look  upon  the  varicosities  as  artifacts.  If  they  are,  they 
ought  to  have  been  found  in  all  Wright*s  specimens,  for  the  method  of  preparation 
was  the  same  throughout. 
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boys  and  girls  under  their  charge.  When  in  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  early  rising  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  miserable 
pittance  is  combined  with  late  hours  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  with  the 
discomforts  of  crowded  bedrooms,  and  crowded  beds  which  render 
real  rest  impossible,  the  damage  done  is  greater  still,  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  physical  deterioration  of  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day. 
Many  children  judged  to  be  "defective"  are  really  only  sufiTering 
from  want  of  sleep. 

Lo98  of  sleep  is  more  damaging  than  starvation.  Dogs  will  recover  after  being 
starved  for  three  weeks,  but  they  die  from  loss  of  sleep  in  five  days.  The  body 
temperature  falls,  reflexes  disappear,  and  posi-mortem  the  brain  is  found  to  contain 
capillary  haemorrhages,  the  cora  is  dry  and  anaemic,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  found 
in  most  of  the  tissues. 

In  man,  loss  of  sleep  curiously  enough  causes  a  slight  rise  in  weight ;  the  body 
tempcfrature  fSalls ;  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  still  more  so  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
increases ;  the  reactions  of  the  muscular,  and  later  those  of  the  nervous,  system 
diminish  in  intensity,  except  that  in  all  cases  there  \§  an  increase  in  acuteness  of 
vision.  These  experiments  were  made  b^  Patrick  and  Gilbert  on  three  young  men, 
who  voluntarily  went  without  sleep  for  mnetv  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment 
a  very  small  extra  amount  of  sleep  beyond  tne  normal  caused  complete  restoration, 
and  all  the  symptoms,  including  the  increase  of  weight,  disappearea. 

The  sleep  produced  by  hypnotic  suggestion  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary 
sleep.  But  exact  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  this  kind  of  sleep  is  at  present 
lacking. 

Action  of  anaf$th$lics. — Moore  and  Roaf  point  out  that  the  cells  usually  investi- 
gated, as  in  Wright^s  work,  are  the  nerve-celis,  for  the  state  of  quiescence  produced 
m  these  by  an  anaesthetic  underlies  the  state  of  unconsciousness.  All  other  cells 
are,  however,  similarly  affected,  although  in  varying  degree.  The  changes  noted 
by  Wright  form  a  signal  of  the  changes  produced  in  protoplasm  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  action  must  be  due  to  a  change  in  some  substance 
present  in  all  cells,  and  this  substance  is  protein.  They  have  shown  that  unstable 
compounds  of  protein  and  chloroform  are  obtainable,  hence  the  great  solubility  of 
chloroform  in  blood  as  compared  to  water.  The  chloroform-protein  compound  may 
be  compared  to  oxyhaemoglobin,  for  it  undergoes  dissociation  in  the  same  kind  of 
way.  Just  as  oxyhaemo^obin  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  tissue-cdls,  so  the 
chloroform  parts  company  from  tne  blood-protein,  and  enters  into  combination  with 
the  cell-protein,  limiting  its  activity  and  producing  quiescence  or  anaesthesia.  When 
the  admmistration  of  the  anaesthetic  ceases,  the  chloroform  tension  in  the  blood  is  no 
longer  maintained,  the  combination  between  cell-protein  and  chloroform  dissociates, 
and  anaesthesia  passes  off.  Overton,  Hans  Meyer,  and  others  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  ready  permeability  of  cells  to  the  volatile  anaesthetics  owing  to  the 
presence  of  lipoias  in  their  cell-membranes.  Others  again  whilst  not  admitting 
that  the  lipoids  are  more  abundant  in  the  outer  part  of  a  cell  than  elsewhere,  never- 
theless aamit  that  the  solubility  of  lipoids  in  the  volatile  anaesthetics  (or  the 
solubility  of  the  volatile  anaestiietics  in  the  tipoids  of  the  protoplasm)  is  a  probable 
factor  in  anaesthesia ;  the  lipoid  constitoent  of  the  protoplasm  is  thrown  out  of  gear, 
and  this  lessens  the  oxidative  changes  which  are  essential  in  active  vital  processes. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM 

In  past  times  there  have  been  several  views  held  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was  the  idea  that  the 
cerebellum  was  associated  with  the  function  of  generation ;  another 
view,  first  promulgated  bj  Willis,  was  that  the  cerebellum  contained 
the  centres  which  regulate  the  functions  of  organic  life ;  this  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  are  often 
associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in 
displacements  of  equilibrium  such  as  occur  on  board  ship  in  a  rough 
sea,  or  in  the  disease  called  Meniere's  disease,  sickness  is  a  frequent 
result;  it  appears  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  does  receive 
certain  impulses  from  the  viscera.  The  third  and  last  of  these 
older  theories  was  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  centre  for  sensation. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  afferent  channels  of  the 
spinal  cord  were  traced  into  the  cerebellum.  The  impulses  that  travel 
along  these,  however,  though  afferent,  are  not  trulj  sensory,  €Lnd  their 
reception  in  the  cerebellum  is  not  associated  with  consciousness. 

The  true  fimction  of  the  cerebellum  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mourens,  who  showed  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  great  centre  for  the 
coordination  of  muscular  movement,  and  especiaUv  for  that  variety 
of  coordination  which  is  called  equilibration — that  is,  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  working  of  the  muscles  which  maintain  the  body 
in  a  position  of  equilibrium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  sole 
centre  for  coordination.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  oat  very  compUcikted  locomotiye  movemente 
is  present  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  higher  centres  set  this  machinery 
going,  and  the  work  of  arranging  what  muscles  are  to  act,  and  in 
what  order,  is  carried  out  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter  from  the 
corpora  striata  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  including  such  out- 
growths as  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  cerebellumu  An  instance 
of  a  complex  coordinated  movement  is  seen  in  what  we  learnt  to  call 
in  the  last  chapter  conjugaie  deviation  qf  head  and  eyes.    The  higher 
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oortioal  centre  gives  the  general  word  of  command  to  turn  the  head 
and  eyes  to  the  right :  the  aubaidiary  centres  or  subordinate  ofBcials 
arrange  that  this  is  to  be  aocomplifihed  by  the  external  rectus  of  the 
r^hb  eye  supplied  by  the  right  sixth  nerve,  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
left  eye  supplied  by  the  left  third  nerve,  and  ntunerous  muscles  of 
Deck  and  back  of  both  sides  supplied  by  numerous  nervea  The 
relaxation  of  the  antagonistic  muscles  has  also  to  be  provided  for. 
We  thus  see  how  the  complicated  intercrossing  of  fibres  and  conneo- 
tioDS  of  the  centres  of  the  various  nerves  are  brought  into  play. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  investigated  by  the  same  two 
methods  of  experiment  (stimulaiion  and  extiT^atvm)  that  are  employed 
in  similar  researches  on  the  cerebrum.  The  anatomical  connections 
of  the  cerebellum  with  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  by 
its    three    peduncles    have    been    already  considered   on    p.  678. 


Flo.  45S PlgeoD  ■ItumnovmlofUiBoirsbellDni.    (IMtoo.) 

In  some  of  the  lower  fl-nimalH  the  vermis  is  practically  the 
only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  present,  and  it  is  this  part  of 
the  cerebellum  which  is  principally  concerned  in  the  coordination 
of  the  bodily  movementa  The  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  especi- 
ally connected  with  the  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres;  and  just 
as  the  different  regions  of  the  body  have  corresponding  areas  in  the 
cerebrum,  so  also  they  are  similarly  represented  in  the  cerebellum ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  necessary  from  the  practical  standpoint  to  go 
here  into  the  details  of  cerebellar  localisation  already  discovered. 

If  the  cerebellum  is  removed  in  an  animal,  or  if  it  is  the  seat  of 
disease  in  man,  the  result  is  a  condition  of  slight  muscular  weak- 
ness ;  but  the  principal  symptom  observed  is  incoordination,  chieSy 
evidenced  by  a  staggering  gait  similar  to  that  seen  in  a  drunken  man. 
It  is  called  cerebellar  atasi/. 

This  condition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  figure  (fig.  458);  the 
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disturbed  condition  of  the  animal  contraate  Terr  forcibly  with  the 
sleepy  state  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  (see  fig. 416,  p.718). 
*  Id  order  that  the  cerebellum  may  duly  execute  its  function  of 
equilibration,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  send  out  impulaea ;  this  it 
does  by  fibres  that  leave  its  cells  and  pass  out  through  its  peduncles ; 
they  pass  out  to  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  so  inflaence 
the  discharge  of  the  impulses  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebnun. 
Impulses  also  pass  out  to  the  cord  (see  p.  678),  but  the  exact  course  of 
some  of  the  descending  tracts  has  still 
to  be  worked  oat. 

The  cerebellum  thus  acts  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  same  side  of  the  body 
in  conjunction  with  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere of  the  opposite  sida  The  close 
inter-relation  of  one  cerebral  with  the 
opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere  ia  shown 
in  cases  of  brain  disease,  in  which 
atrophy  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere 
follows  that  of  the  opposite  cerebral 
''"i.  *.™  ^""f''  t  "i^"?"™  °' ;    hemisphere  (see  fig.  4591 

photcgnpb  or  ■  JDDatloi  brain  leot  ^^  ^  o  ^in 

ma  br  Or  Frick*.  One  anbni  lod  In  Order  that  the  Cerebellum  may 

necessary  that  it  receive  impulses  which 
guide  it  by  keeping  it  informed  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  space. 
These  impulses,  we  have  already  insisted,  though  afferent  are  non- 
senaory;  they  travel  by  paths  which  at  the  start,  however,  are 
offshoots  from  those  which  carry  the  real  sensory  impulses  to  the 
cerebrum.  These  afferent  impulses  originate  from  or  are  associated 
with  the  impulses  which  in  the  cerebrum  produce  sensations  of  the 
four  followmg  kinds : — 

1.  Tactile.  3.  Visual 

2.  Motorial.  4  Labyrinthiaa 

1.  Taetile  irtwrtssionB.— The  importance  of  the  tactile  sense  is 
obvious ;  and  in  diseases  of  the  afferent  tracts,  loss  of  that  sense  in 
the  lower  limbs  leads  to  disturbances  of  equilibrium ;  in  such  cases 
a  man  has  difficulty  in  balancing  himself  while  standing  with  his 
eyes  shut.  Sherrington,  however,  has  shown  how  comparatively 
unimportant  is  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  from  the  feet  A  cat, 
in  which  the  feet  have  been  completely  desensitised  by  division  of 
all  their  nerves,  can  stand  and  walk  without  obvious  inconvenienca 
It  is  not  until  the  sensitiveness  of  the  joints,  especially  in  the  upper 
segments  of  the  limb,  is  interfered  with  that  marked  disturbaitces 
of  balance  are  noticeabla 

2.  Motorial  impriiaions. — Another  important  sense  is  that  which 
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enables  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  our  muscles.  Sensory 
fibres  pass  from  the  muscles,  and  their  tendons  to  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  impulses  ascend  the  sensory  tracts 
through  cord  and  brain  to  reach  the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 
Their  offshoots,  which  carry  the  non-sensory  impulses  to  the  cere- 
bellum, reach  it  via  Clarke's  column  and  the  cerebellar  tracts.  In 
many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  there  is  but  little  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility,  and  the  condition  of  incodrdioatioD  is  then  chiefly  due  to 
the  loss  of  impressions  from  motorial 
organs  (muscles  and  joints). 

3.   Visual  impTMsions. — The  use  of 
visual    impressions    in    guiding    the 
nervous  centres  for  the   maintenance 
of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  those  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxy  where  there  is  loss 
of  equilibrinm  when  the  patient  closes 
his  eyes.    Destntction  of  the  eyes  in 
animals   often  causes  them   to  spin 
round   and   lose   their   balance.     The 
giddiness  experienced  by  many  people 
on  looking  at  moving  water,  or  after 
tho  onset  of  a  squint,  or  when  objects 
are    viewed   under    unosual    circum- 
stances, as  in  the  ascent  of  a  mountain 
railway,  is  due  to  the  same  thing.    The 
importance  of  keeping  one's  eyes  open 
is  brought  homo  to  one  very  forcibly 
when  one  is  walking  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion, as  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where   an   upset   of    the   equilibrium       tun;  s,  apex;  9,  rnoMui  niunda. 
would  be  attended  with  serious  con-       S^'whTJmmS^z^  X^.«£gO 
sequences.     Under  more  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  non-sensory  visual  offshoots  which  enter  the  cere- 
bellum ore  sufficient  to  maintain  equiUbrium,     In  speaking  of  visual 
impressions  it  should  be  understood  that  these  in  themselves  are  not 
tho  actual  guide.     It  is  the  projection  of  what  is  seen  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  body  (ascertained  by  the  innervation  of  the  head 
muscles  and  ocular  muscles)  that  is  the  chief  guide. 

4  Zabyrinthitie  impressums. — These  are  the  most  important  of 
all ;  thoy  are  the  impressions  that  reach  the  central  nervous  system 
from  tiiat  part  of  the  internal  ear  called  the  labyrinth,  and  in  this 
case  the  sensory  element  is  subordinate  to  the  non-sensory.  Here, 
however,  we  must  pause  to  consider  some  anatomical  facts  in 
connection  with  the  semicircular  canals  that  make  up  the  labyrinth. 
Fig.  460  is  an  external  view  of  the  internal  ear;  it  is  enclosed  within 
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the  petrous  portaon  of  the  temporal  bone;  and  consifitB  of  three 
parts — the  vestibule  (1),  the  three  aemicircular  oanals  (3, 4,  6)  which 
open  into  the  vestibule,  and  the  tube,  coiled  like  a  snail's  shell,  called 
the  cochlea  (6,  7,  8).    The  cochlea  is  the  part  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  auditory  impreacdons ;  it  ie  supplied 
by  the  cochlear   division   of  the  eighth   or  auditory  nerve.      The 
remainder  of  the  internal  ear  is  concerned  not  in  hearing,  bat  in 
the  reception  of  the  impresBlons  we  are  now  studying;  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  vestibular  division  of  the  eighth  nerve.    Within  the 
vestibule  are  two  chambers  made  of  membrane,  called  the  utricle 
and    the  saccule;    these  com- 
municate with  one  another  and 
with  the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 
Within  each  bony  semicircular 
canal   is   a  membranous  semi- 
circular canal  of  similar  shape. 
Each    canal    ia    filled   with    a 
watery  fluid  called  gndoiymph, 
and  separated  from  tite  bony 
canal  by  another  flmd  called 
perilymph    Each  canal  has  a 
swelling  at  one  end  called  the 
ampulla.       The     membranous 
canals    open   into   the  utricle; 
the  horvcontal  canal  by  each  of 
its  ends ;  the  Kipenor  and  voa- 
I'    terior  vertical  canals  by  three 
i    openings,  these  two  canals  being 
'    connected  at  their  non-ampul- 
lary  ends. 

Fig.  461  shows  in  tranaverse  section  the  way  in  which  the 
membranous  is  contained  within  the  bony  canal ;  t^e  membranous 
canal  consists  of  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  fibrous  and 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  that  lines  the  bony  canal ;  then  comes 
the  tunica  propria,  composed  of  homc^eneous  material,  and  thrown 
into  papillffi  except  just  where  the  atts«hment  of  the  membranous  to 
the  bony  canal  is  closest;  and  the  innermost  layer  is  a  somewhat 
flattened  epithelium. 

At  the  ampulla  there  is  a  different  appearance;  the  tunica 
propria  is  raised  into  a  hillock  called  the  crista  acoiatiea  (see  fig.  462) ; 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  become  columnar  in  shape,  and  to  some 
of  them  fibres  of  the  eighth  nerve  pass,  arborising  round  them ; 
these  cells  are  provided  with  stiff  hairs,  which  project  into  what  is 
called  the  cupula,  a  mass  of  mucus-like  material  containing  otoliths 
or  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.     Between  the  hair-cells  are  fibre- 
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cells  which  act  as  supports  (fig.  4S3).    When  the  endolytoph  in  the 
interior  of  the  canals  is  thrown  into  vibration,  the  hairs  of  the  hair- 
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cells  are  afTeoted,  and  a  nervous  impulse  is  set  up  in  the  cont^ous 
nerve-fibres,  which  carry  it  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  waJls  of  the  saccule  and 
utricle  are  similar  in  composition, 
and  each  has  &  similar  hillock,  called 
a  maeula,  to  the  hair-oella  on  which 
nerve-fil:^  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
are  disfaribnted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  canals 
of  each  side  are  in  three  pl&nes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  we 
leam  the  movements  of  our  body 
with  regard  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  by  means  of  impressions 
from  the  ampullary  endings  of  the 
vestibular  nerve;  these  impressions 
are  set  up  by  the  varying  pressure  of 
the  endolymph  in  the  ampullie. 

Thus  a  sudden  tumii^  of  the 
head  from  r^ht  to  left  will  cause 
movement  of  the  endolymph  towards, 
and  therefore  increased  pressure  on, 
the  hair-cells  connected  to  the  am- 
pullary nerve-endings  of  the  left  horizontal  canal,  and  diminished 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  apparatus  of  the  right  side.  It 
is  probable  that  resulting  from  such  a  movement  two  impulses 
reach  the  brain,  one  the  effect  of  increased  pressure  in  one  ampulla, 
the  second  the  effect  of  decreased  pressure  in  its  fellow.    It  may 
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even  be  that  increased  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  crista  is  accompanied 
by  diminished  pressure  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  same  crista. 

"  One  canal  can  be  afiscted  br,  and  transmit  the  sensation  of 
rotation  aboat  one  axis  in  one  (urection  only;  and  for  complete 
perception  of  rotation  in  any  direction  about  any  axis,  six  canals  are 
requi^d  in  three  pairs,  each  pair  being  in  the  same  or  parallel  planes, 
and  their  ampollai  turned  opposite  ways.  Each  pair  would  thus  be 
sensitive  to  any  rotation  about  &  line  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  or 
planes,  the  one  canal  beii^  influenced  by  rotation  in  one  direction, 
the  other  by  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction."    (Crum-Brown.) 

The  two  horizontal  canals  are  in  the  same  plane ;  the  posterior 
vertical  of  one  side  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  t^at  of  the  superior 
vertical  of  the  other  side  (see  fig.  464). 
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When  these  canals  are  diseased  in  man  as  in  Meniere's  disease, 
there  are  disturbances  of  equilibrium :  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  which 
may  lead  to  the  patient's  falling  down,  is  associated  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  In  animals  similar  results  are  produced  by  injury,  and  the 
subject  has  been  chiefly  worked  out  on  birds  by  Flourens,  where  the 
canals  are  large  and  readily  exposed,  and  more  recently  in  fishes,  by  Lee. 

Thus,  if  the  horizontal  canal  is  divided  in  a  pigeon,  the  head  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  oscillationa  in  a  horizontal  plane,  which  are 
increased  by  section  of  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  opposite  sida 
After  section  of  the  vertical  canals,  the  forced  movements  are  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  the  animal  tends  to  turn  somersaults. 

"When  the  whole  of  the  canals  are  destroyed  on  both  sides 
the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  most  pronounced  cbaxacter. 
Goltz  describes  a  pigeon  so  treated  which  always  kept  its  head  with 
the  occiput  touchiiig  the  breast,  the  vertex  directed  downwards,  with 
the  right  eye  looking  to  the  left  and  the  left  looking  to  the  right, 
the  head  being  incessantly  swung  in  a  pendulum-like  .manner, 
Cyon  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  perpetual 
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movements  to  which  the  animal  is  subject.  It  can  neither  stand, 
nor  lie  still,  nor  fly,  nor  mtdntain  any  fixed  attitude.  It  executes 
violent  somersaults,  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  rolls  round  and 
round,  or  springs  in  the  air  and  falls  back  to  recommence  anew.  It 
is  necessary  to  envelop  the  animals  in  some  soft  covering  to  prevent 
them  dashmg  themselves  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  their  move- 
ments, and  even  then  not  always  with  success.  The  extreme 
agitation  is  manifest  only  during  the  first  few  days  following  the 
operation,  and  the  animal  may  then  be  set  free  without  danger;  but 
it  is  still  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  and  tumultuous  movements  come 
on  from  the  slightest  disturbance.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight 
it  is  able  to  maintain  its  upright  position.  At  this  stage  it  resembles 
an  animal  painfully  learning  to  stand  and  walk.  In  this  it  relies 
mainly  on  its  vision,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  eyes  with 
a  hood  to  dispel  all  the  fruits  of  this  new  education,  and  cause  the 
reappe6u:ance  of  all  the  motor  disorders."    (Ferrier.) 

It  is  these  canals  which  enable  all  of  us  to  know  in  which  direc- 
tion we  are  being  moved,  even  though  our  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
the  feet  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  On  being  whirled 
round,  such  a  person  knows  in  which  (Erection  he  is  being  moved, 
and  feels  that  he  is  moving  so  long  as  the  rate  of  rotation  varies, 
but  when  the  whirling  stops  he  seems,  especially  if  he  opens  his 
eyes,  to  be  whirling  in  the  opposite  direction,  probably  owing  to  the 
rebound  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals.  The  forced  movements  just 
described  in  animals  are  due  both  to  the  absence  of  the  normal  sensa- 
tions from  the  canals  and  to  delusive  sensations  arising  from  their 
irritation,  and  the  animal  makes  efforts  to  correct  the  movement 
which  it  inmgines  it  is  being  subjected  to. 

Artificial  stimulation  of  the  canals  produces  movements  of  the  head  and  orbits, 
and  giddiness.  Similar  movements  occur  during  bodily  rotation,  and  giddiness  is 
the  result  of  a  rivalry  of  sensations  which  afford  conflicting  ideas  of  the  position  of 
the  bodv  relatively  to  external  objects.  A  certain  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  lose  their 
sense  of  direction  imder  water,  cannot  maintain  their  equilibrium  when  their  eyes  are 
shut,  exhibit  no  orbital  movements  when  rotated,  and  never  suffer  firom  sea-sickness 
or  giddiness.  This  proportion  is  approximately  the  freouency  in  which  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  canals  nave  been  found  post-mortem  in  deaf  mutes. 

Section  and  stimulation  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  path  by  which 
the  vestibular  fibres  reach  the  cerebellum,  see  p.  677)  cause  incoordination,  chiefly 
evidenced  by  rotatory  and  circus  movements  similar  to  those  that  occur  when  the 
nerve^ndings  in  the  semicircular  canals  are  destroyed  or  stimulated*  Stimulation 
of  the  cerebellum  itself— and  this  has  been  done  through  the  skull  in  man — causes 
giddiness,  and  consequent  muscular  efforts  to  correct  it  The  results  of  stimulation, 
indeed,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  extirpation,  only  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Loss  of  muscular  tone  which  follows  extirpation  of  the  canals  is  probably  the  result 
of  secondary  changes  in  the  brain. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CONSCIOUS  STATES 

Thsbe  are  certain  considerations,  relating  to  the  physiology  of  con- 
scious states  in  general,  to  which  it  wUl  be  well  to  pay  attention, 
before  we  pass  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  special  senses. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  states  of  consciousness  are  the 
product  of  the  activity  of  nerve-cells,  just  as  bile  is  the  product  of 
the  activity  of  the  liver-cell,  or  as  contraction  results  from  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  fibre.  But  this  analogy  will  not  bear  close 
investigation.     It  is,  however,  true : — 

(1)  That  the  different  senses  are  dependent  for  their  manifesta- 
tion on  the  integrity  of  different  definitely  localisable  areas  of  tixe 
cerebral  cortex. 

(2)  That  such  drugs  as  alcohol,  caffein,  and  chloroform,  which 
have  a  known  action  on  living  substance,  also  affect  the  course  of 
conscious  processes. 

(3)  That  disease  or  malformation  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  by 
impairment  or  absence  of  intelligence. 

But  because  nervous  substance  is  essential  for  the  mcmtfestcUian 
of  conscious  states,  one  cannot  legitimately  infer  that  this  substance 
prodtcees  those  states.  Indeed,  by  a  vast  number  of  philosophers  a 
very  different  position  has  been  upheld.  So  far  from  believing  that 
mind  results  ^om  the  activity  of  living  matter,  they  have  insisted 
that  all  matter,  living  and  lifeless,  results  from  the  activity  of  mind. 
They  maintain  that,  were  it  not  for  mental  activity,  there  would  be 
no  conception,  nay  not  even  existence,  of  those  qualities  {e.g.,  sound, 
colour,  force,  weight,  hardness)  of  which  our  non-mental  world  of 
matter  is  composed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statement  that  bile  is 
secreted  by  the  liver;  in  this  case  the  product  is  physical,  and  it  is 
produced  by  physiological  (ie.,  presumably,  by  chemical  and  physical) 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  state  that  consciousness  is 
secreted  by  the  brain,  we  are  linking  together  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
the  psychical  and  the  physiological,  between  which  a  connection  is 
inconceivable. 
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Oonsequently,  instead  of  stating  that  physiological  activity  is  the 
catise  of  mental  (or  psychical)  activity,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
assume  that  the  two  activities  run  parallel  with  one  another,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  is  unknown.  This  con- 
ception of  psycho-physical  parallelism  affords  the  physiologist  by  far 
the  best  worlang  hypothesis. 

It  leaves  unanswered  the  great  question  whether  brain  ever  acts 
on  mind,  or  mind  on  the  brain — which  of  the  two  is  the  master  or 
the  servant  of  the  other.  It  merely  implies  that  a  change  in  nerve 
substance  underlies  every  psychical  change ;  and  it  bids  the  physio- 
logist investigate  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  determine 
what  structures  are  called  into  activity  in  the  development  of 
various  conscious  states. 

We  must  recognise  that,  however  completely  we  may  one  day 
have  mapped  out  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  nevertheless  not  have  approached  a  step  nearer  towards  under- 
standing the  relation  between  the  data  of  physiological  and  psychical 
activity.  If  we  knew  the  function  of  every  nerve  cell  of  the  body, 
the  gap  between  the  material  and  the  mental  would  not  be  a  bit  less 
wide.  Just  as  a  ray  of  light  cannot  see  itself,  so  we  cannot  expect 
to  understand  states  of  consciousness  from  a  mere  study  of  cerebral 
function. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  two 
aspects  involved  in  this  psycho-physical  parallelism.  The  psychical 
is  one  language,  the  physical  {i,e.  the  physiological)  is  another; 
and  the  two  vocabularies  must  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another. 
Psychology  and  physiology  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  object  and 
its  mirrored  reflection.  To  confound  object  and  image — to  speak,  for 
instance,  of  a  sensation  (instead  of  an  impulse)  being  transmitted 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  is  to  blur  and  to  confuse  two  distinct  sciences. 

The  psychologist  distinguishes  three  modes  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  manifested.  These  are  (1)  the  cognitive,  (2)  the  affective, 
and  (3)  the  conative  modes.  Through  the  cognitive  mode  we  become 
aware  of  the  object  thought  of.  Owing  to  the  affective  mode,  our 
state  of  consciousness  is  toned  with  pleasure,  indifference,  or  dis- 
pleasure. The  conative  mode  manifests  itself  as  a  striving  or  "  felt 
tendency"  towards  an  end.  In  every  state  of  consciousness  these 
three  modes  are  present,  but  their  relative  prominence  is  always 
different.  For  example,  in  perception,  in  memory,  or  imagination,  the 
cognitive  element  is  to  the  fore;  in  love,  sorrow,  or  doubt,  the 
affective  element  predominates ;  whUe  in  intense  desire,  the  conative 
element  is  most  easily  recognisabla  Into  the  physiology  of  affection 
and  conation  we  shall  not  enter  here.  They  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion in  books  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 
But  a  conscious  state  implies  also  a  contrast  between  what  is 
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outside  of  ourselves  (the  object)  and  our  feelings  and  strivings  in 
connection  with  it,  which  are  spoken  of  as  svibjective.  The  existence 
of  this  "  subject-object  relation  "  implies  the  activity  of  an  Ego,  who 
experiences  conscious  states,  who  is  cognisant,  feels  or  strives. 
Indeed  no  state  of  consciousness  is  ever  possible,  unless  experienced 
by  the  Ego.  In  becoming  manifest,  it  blends  with  the  Ego,  and  is 
modified  or  rather  determined  by  the  Ego's  previous  experiences ; 
and  in  turn  it  modifies  the  Ego.  Thus  the  Ego  everlastingly  moulds 
and  is  itself  moulded  by  its  own  states  of  consciousness  or 
experiences.  Consequently,  states  of  consciousness  are  not  inde- 
pendent units.  The  mind,  like  its  physiological  correlate,  the  central 
nervous  system,  works  as  a  single,  unitary  entity,  despite  its  com- 
plex diflferentiation  (see  also  p.  720). 

From  one  aspect  "states"  of  consciousness  is  an  imUxurate 
expression.  The  essential  features  of  consciousness  are  its  incessant 
change  and  its  intimate  relation  to  past  and  future  consciousness ; 
whereas  the  word  ^^a^e  implies  a  period  of  rest  and  a  certain  isolation 
or  independence.  Save  for  this  difficulty,  it  would  be  possible  to 
regard  a  given  state  of  consciousness  as  the  cross-section  of  a  stream 
which  is  always  flowing.  The  simile  may  be  deemed  of  value,  in  so 
far  as  it  allows  us  to  represent  different  levels  of  conscious  states. 
At  any  moment,  there  is  always  part  which  is  in  the  focus,  or  full 
glare  of  consciousness,  and  part  of  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  or 
wholly  unconscious,  but  of  which  we  may  at  any  moment  become 
conscious — for  example,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in  the  room  or  the 
pressure  of  a  pipe  between  the  teeth  while  these  lines  are  being 
written  or  read.  We  may  imagine  that  as  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness flows  on,  different  portions  come  to  the  surface  at  different 
times  and  under  different  conditions,  while  others  fall  below,  often 
to  such  a  depth  that  they  pass  altogether  beyond  the  margin  of  con- 
sciousness. 

To  speak  of  a  "  stream  of  consciousness  "  is  in  one  sense  correct ; 
but  at  any  moment  there  are  probably  innumerable  streams,  which, 
under  normal  circumstances,  play  the  part  of  a  single  or  unitary 
stream,  owing  to  that  integrative  activity  which  we  term  the  Ega 
These  various  streams  at  any  moment  form  a  pattern,  but  t^t 
pattern  is  ceaselessly  changing,  as  the  streams  run  hither  and  thither. 

On  the  physiological  side,  we  see  the  analogue  of  these  streams 
in  the  streams  of  nervous  impulses  which  are  perpetually  coursing 
through  the  brain.  The  pattern  of  these  streams  is  likewise  always 
changing.  And  we  may  suppose  that  some  patterns  are  incom- 
patible with  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  certain  other  patterns. 
In  this  way,  we  may  form  a  physiological  conception  of  the  basis  of 
inhibition ;  the  pattern  which  inhibits  and  that  which  is  inhibited 
cannot  coexist    This  incompatibility  has  doubtless  been  developed 
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in  evolutional  history   owing  to  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to 
environment 

We  may  regard  the  physiological  correlate  of  consciousness  as 
a  state  of  resistance  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  nervous  impulse. 
When  the  resistance  is  high,  there  is  consciousness ;  when  it  is  low, 
there  is  none.  Thus  when  any  new  action  (such  as  skating  or 
bicycling)  is  being  learnt,  the  resistance  is,  as  we  should  expect, 
high.  But  the  more  often  that  act  is  repeated,  the  lower  becomes 
the  resistance,  until  ultimately  the  act  becomes  a  Juibit  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  complete  absence  of  consciousness  far  more  surely 
and  rapidly  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  learning.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  conception  of  lowered  resistance  is  purely 
hypothetical  We  have  no  actual  evidence  as  to  which  part  of  the 
neuron  it  is  that  offers  resistance,  although  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  resistance  occurs  at  the  synapses,  when  the  dendritic  processes 
of  one  neuron  meet  those  of  another. 

The  hypothesis  ia  at  all  events  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  contradicts 
an  old  and  erroneous  conception  that,  as  an  action  becomes  habitual 
and  no  longer  accompanied  by  consciousness,  the  nervous  impulses 
quit  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  and  confine  themselves  to  the  sub- 
cortical and  spinal  r^ions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nervous 
impulses  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  brain,  whether  at  one  moment 
consciousness  be  present,  or  at  another  absent. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  consciousness.  The  acts  which  are  executed  by  the 
isolated  cord  are  reflex.  In  so  far  as  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
consciousness,  they  are  comparable  to  habits  acquired  by  training  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

Within  certain  limits,  reflex  actions  can  be  predicted.  If  we 
apply  a  known  stimulus  to  the  afferent  portion  of  a  reflex  system, 
we  can  with  fair  confidence  predict  the  result  of  the  stimulus  on  the 
efferent  portions  connected  Uierewith.  When,  on  the  other  hauid,  the 
stimulus  involves  the  manifestation  of  consciousness,  prediction  is 
almost  impossible ;  there  is  so  little  fixity,  the  nervous  connections 
are  so  complex,  and  the  nervous  impulse  may  wander  in  such  a 
variety  of  directions,  that  one  cannot  forecast  with  certainty 
how  an  individual  will  behave  under  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  most  primitive  cognitive  experience 
as  sensation.  On  the  physiological  side,  sensation  involves  (1)  an 
end-organ  in  a  sensory  epithelium,  adapted  to  receive  the  stimulus ; 
(2)  a  sensory  nerve  path  transmitting  the  nerve  impulse,  which 
ultimately  reaches  (3)  a  sensory  centre  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sensory  cortic€kl  areas  should  be 
regarded  as  the  ''seats"  of  sensation.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
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they  are  merely  areas  through  which  the  nervous  impulses  must  pass 
in  order  that  the  corresponding  sensations  may  be  developed. 

In  any  case,  we  must  recognise  that  from  infancy  onwards  we 
never  have  a  pure  sensation,  thisit  is  to  say,  an  eocperience  devoid  of 
meaning  and  totally  dissociated  from  past  experiences — an  experience 
only  dependent  on  end-organ,  nerve-fibre  and  sensory  centre.  Our 
experiences  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the 
outer  world ;  consequently  they  possess  such  meaning  as  is  necessary 
for  that  end.  It  is  true  that  in  infancy  our  states  of  consciousness 
are  vague ;  but  they  are  always  related  to  previous  experiences  and 
are  motives  for  action.  Thenceforth  they  gradually  become  more 
definite.  The  various  elements  which  they  contain  become  differen- 
tiated, recognised,  and  separated.  What  was  at  first  homogeneous  is 
later  found  to  consist  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

Consequently  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  with 
growing  experience  sensations  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  perception  of  objects.  It  is  true  that  from  our  adult 
perception  of  an  object,  e.g.  of  an  oran^,  certain  sensations  of  colour, 
taste,  smell,  etc.,  may  be  analysed  and  separated.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  our  perception  of  the  orange  has 
never  arisen  by  the  converse  synthesis  or  building  together  of  such 
sensations.  From  infancy  onwards  the  world  appears  to  us  (however 
vaguely)  as  composed  of  objects.  The  sensations  of  which  we  have 
presently  to  treat  are  the  artificial  products  of  the  analytical  activity 
of  the  Ego. 

Becognising  that  sensations  are  not  truly  immediate  experiences, 
but  are  very  abstract  in  origin,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
various  characters  with  which  they  may  be  invested.  Sensations 
may  differ  from  one  another  in  modality  or  in  quality,  Modally 
different  sensations  are  derived  from  different  senses,  qualitatively 
different  sensations  from  the  same  sense.  Blue  and  green  are 
qualitatively  different  sensations ;  it  is  possible  to  pass  by  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Heat  and  noise  are  modally 
different ;  such  gradual  transition  is  impossible. 

Now  every  peripheral  end-organ  is  specially  destined  to  respond 
to  a  certain  form  of  stimulus.  The  end-organs  of  the  ear  respond  to 
sound  waves :  those  of  the  eye  to  light  waves ;  those  of  the  skin  to 
heat,  cold,  touch,  and  pain.  That  stimulus  to  which  the  end-organ 
is  thus  fitted  to  respond,  is  called  its  adequate  or  homx>logous  stimulus. 
But  an  end-organ  will  often  respond  to  other,  inadequate,  stimuli 
For  example,  when  the  eyeball  is  struck,  sparks  are  seen ;  when  a 
"cold  spot"  on  the  skin  is  stimulated  by  a  hot  point,  a  cold 
sensation  results ;  when  an  electric  current  is  applied  to  the  papiUse 
of  the  tongue,  sensations  of  taste  arise. 

Hence  it  has  been  argued   that  the  modality  of  a  sensation 
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depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  sensory  apparatus  on  which  the  stimulus  acts.  Johannes 
Miiller  expressed  this  conception  in  what  is  known  as  the  law  of 
specific  nervous  energy.  He  supposed  that  every  sensory  apparatus 
had  its  own  "  specific  energy,"  and  that  that  energy  was  evoked  by 
any  stimulus  so  long  as  the  stimulus  was  at  all  effective.  We  have, 
however,  no  physiological  evidence  that  the  nerve  impulses  passing, 
say,  along  the  optic  fibres,  are  different  in  "  energy,"  or  in  any  other 
character,  from  those  which  are  transmitted,  say,  by  the  auditory 
fibres.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Langley  and  others  on  nerve- 
crossing  (p.  165)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nervous  impulse  is 
an  identical  process  in  all  nerves.  It  may  be  that  the  ''specific 
energy "  of  sensations  resides  in  the  various  sensory  centres  of  the 
brain.  But  if  that  be  so,  it  is  important  to  realise  how  dependent 
that  "energy"  is  for  its  development  on  the  corresponding  end- 
organs.  A  person  whose  visual  or  auditory  end-organs  have  been 
f unctionless  from  birth,  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  see  or  hear ; 
he  can  never  think  or  dream  in  terms  of  visual  or  auditory  imagery. 

Whether  qvMitatively  different  sensations  involve  separate  end- 
organs,  or  whether  they  are  the  outcome  of  different  kinds  of 
activity  in  one  and  the  same  end-organ,  is  at  present  far  from  certain. 
Probably  there  are  a  few  "primary  sensations"  for  each  sense  organ, 
and  the  many  different  qualities  of  sensation  obtainable  are  due  to 
various  combinations  of  such  elements. 

We  know,  generally  speaking,  that  sensations  differ  in  quality 
according  to  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  stimulus.  Sound  waves  of 
rapid  and  slow  vibration  give  rise  to  sensations  of  high  and  low 
pitch  respectively.  light  waves  of  rapid  and  slow  vibration 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  blue  and  red  respectively.  Differences  in 
intramolecular  vibration  probably  give  rise  to  quaUtative  differences 
in  olfactory,  gustatory,  and  thermal  sensations. 

The  strength  of  the  stimulus  {e.g.  the  amplitude  of  vibration) 
determines  a  third  character  in  which  sensations  may  differ  from 
one  another,  namely,  in  intensity  (for  instance,  the  loudness  of  a 
sound,  or  the  brightness  of  a  light). 

Yet  another  character  of  many  sensations  is  jextensUy,  or  "  spread- 
outness."  Smell  and  taste  and  some  other  sensations  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  extensity.  It  is  best  developed  in  visual  and  cutaneous 
sensations,  and  these  possess  yet  another  characteristic,  local  signa- 
ture. Every  point  stimulated  on  the  retina  or  skin  has  its  local 
sign,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able  to  localise  the  stimulus  at  that 
point  and  to  distinguish  the  sensation  from  those  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  neighbouring  points.  On  the  basis  of  extensity  and 
local  signature  is  built  up  our  perception  of  extension,  form,  and 
spatial  relations  generally. 
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The  remaining  characters  ascribable  to  sensation  are  protensiiy — 
on  which  our  perception  of  duration  is  based — and  affectiAoe  tone, 
which  give  us  our  experience  of  pleasure,  indifference,  or  displeasure. 
But  these  we  will  not  discuss;  they  are  more  suitably  studied  in 
works  on  psychology. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  intimately  the  various  characters  of 
sensation  are  bound  up  with  one  another.  If  we  attempt  experi- 
mentally to  change  one  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  simultane- 
ously changing  another.  For  example,  when  we  increase  the 
extensity  of  a  warm  sensation  by  putting  more  of  our  arm  into  hot 
water,  we  at  once  increase  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  If  we 
increase  the  area  of  a  very  distant  colour  stimulus,  we  alter  its  hue. 
The  hue  of  a  colour  is  also  apparently  altered  by  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  To  many  people  the  pitch  of  a '  sound 
appears  altered  by  increasing  its  loudness. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  remember  that  the  characters  of  a 
sensation  depend  not  only  on  the  strength,  vibration-rate,  duration, 
etc.,  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  which  is  stimulated  and  upon  the  temporary  condition  of 
neighbouring  sensory  areas;  nay,  the  characters  of  a  sensation 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  total  mental  state  at  the  moment  of  application  of  the 
stimulus. 

The  strength  of  a  stimulus  must  not  fall  below  a  certain 
minimum  in  order  that  a  sensation  may  result.  Too  light  a  touch, 
too  faint  a  sound,  will  produce  no  efPect  on  consciousnesa  That 
strength  of  stimulus  which  just  suffices  to  evoke  a  sensation  is  called 
the  limincU  (from  limen,  a  threshold)*  value  of  the  stimulus,  or  its 
absolute  threshold. 

Similarly,  the  difference  between  two  stimuli  must  not  fall  below 
a  certain  minimum  in  order  that  that  difference  may  be  appreciated. 
If  two  musical  tones  are  of  too  nearly  identical  pitch,  if  two  colours 
are  of  too  nearly  identical  hue,  the  difference  may  be  imperceptible. 
There  is,  hence,  a  liminal  value  for  a  stimulus  difference.  This  is 
known  as  the  differential  threshold  of  the  stimulus. 

Weber's  law  states  that  the  just  appreciable  difference  between 
two  stimuli  depends  on  the  ratio  of  that  difference  to  their  magni- 
tudes, and  not  on  the  absolute  difference  between  their  magnitudes. 
Fechner,  after  bringing  forward  further  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
law,  endeavoured  to  d^uce  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  strength 
of  a  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  its  stimulus ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  stimulus  must  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion for  the  sensation  to  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  liminal  value  is  that  strength  of  stimiiliis  which  in  a 
series  of  trials  as  often  just  f^ils  as  it  just  succeeds  in  evoking  a  sensation. 
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Fechner's  interpretation  of  Weber's  law  is,  however,  open  to  serious 
criticism,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Weber's  law  is  but  an  expression  of  everyday  experience.  A 
rushlight  will  brighten  a  dark  cellar,  but  its  presence  is  unfelt  in 
sunshine.  So,  too,  if  a  room  be  lighted  by  100  candles,  and  if  one 
candle  more  be  brought  in,  the  increased  illumination  produced  by 
the  extra  candle  would  be  just  perceptible  to  the  eye.  But  if  a 
room  were  lighted  by  1000  candles,  no  appreciable  difference  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  an  extra  candle.  Ten  candles  would 
have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  effect  a  just  noticeable  difference. 
In  each  case  a  difference  of  one-hundredth  of  the  original  strength 
of  stimulus  is  needful  to  cause  a  just  appreciable  difference  in  the 
sensation ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Weber's  law. 

For  light,  the  fraction  is  about  -poir !  ^^^  noise,  it  is  about  ^ ;  for 
cutaneous  pressure,  it  varies  between  ^  and  ^ ;  for  weight,  between 
yV  and  ^,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  under 
investigation. 

A  sensation  requires  an  appreciable  time  for  its  development. 
Part  of  this  time  is  spent  at  the  end-organ  on  which  the  stimulus 
acts,  part  in  conveying  the  nervous  impulse  along  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the  brain,  and  part  within  the  brain  itself.  This  latent  period 
varies  in  length  according  to  the  sensation ;  e.g.,  it  is  longer  for  sight 
than  for  sound,  and  longer  for  ptdn  than  for  touch. 

A  sensation  outlasts  its  stimulus.  Indeed,  a  single  stimulus 
may  produce  a  whole  train  of  after-sensaiions.  These  are  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  visual  sensations,  which  we  shall  be 
considering  later. 

When  the  sensation  and  its  after-sensations  have  passed  away, 
the  original  experience  may  still  be  revived,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  an  effort  of  volition.  This  revival  involves  what  is  called  the 
mernory  image.  When,  in  this  way,  a  tune  "  comes  into  the  head," 
we  recognise  that  it  is  only  a  reproduction,  or  a  representation,  of 
what  we  have  previously  heard. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  revived  image  has  all  the  vividness 
and  distinctness  of  objective  experience,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
"real"  In  other  words,  we  have  a  hailucination.  Hallucinations 
occur  normally  in  all  people ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  particularly 
common  in  sleep  and  in  conditions  of  insanity  or  delirium. 

It  is  still  disputed  whether  the  difference  between  original  and 
revived  experiences  corresponds  to  an  excitement  of  distinct  regions 
of  the  brain.  Some  physiologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
"  memory  centres  "  as  existing  apart  from  the  sensory  centres  which 
are  supposed  originally  to  have  excited  them,  and  they  have 
supposed  that  the  recall  of  a  scene  or  of  a  tune  is  due  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  appropriate  memory  centres,  while  the  correspond- 
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ing  sensory  centres  are  quiescent  The  balance  of  evidence,  however, 
is  very  strongly  against  this  view.  It  is  better  to  suppose  that  the 
physiological  processes  underlying  a  sensation  and  its  revived 
memory  image  are  broadly  the  same.  There  is  unquestionably 
some  physiological  difference  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
sensory  experiences  and  hallucinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  revived 
experiences  on  the  other.  But  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
what  that  difference  consists. 

When,  as  occurs  under  certain  conditions,  an  object  is  adjudged 
different  from  what  general  experience  teaches  us  to  be  its  "real" 
character,  we  have  an  Hitman.  Thus  a  line  or  figure  may  appear  to 
be  longer  or  shorter  than  it  really  is,  or  to  take  a  direction  different 
from  its  real  direction.  Or  a  weight  may  appear  heavier  than 
another  which  is  really  equal  to  it  Illusions  are  due  partly  to 
peripheral,  partly  to  central  factors.  Their  investigation  falls  within 
the  province  of  experimental  psychology. 


CHAPTER  LI 


OUTANBOnS  SENSATIONS 


The  tactile  end-organs  are  of  numerous  kinds,  but  the  following  are 
the  principal  ones : — 

Pacinian  Oorpusoles. — ^These  are  named  after  their  discoverer 
Pacini  They  are  little  oval  bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetio  nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  where  they  lie  deeply 
placed  in  the  true  skin.  They  also  occur 
on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery  of  some 
animals  such  as  the  cat.  They  have  been 
observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  thyroid  glands,  as  well  as  in  the 
penis.  They  are  about  ^  inch  long.  Each 
corpuscle  is  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to 
the  nerve  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is 
formed  of  several  concentric  sheaths  of  con- 
nective tissue,  each  layer  being  lined  by 
endothelium  (figs.  466,  467);  through  its 
pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which 
loses  its  medullary  sheath  and  enters  a 
central  core,  at  or  near  the  distal  end  of 
which  it  terminates  in  an  arborisation.  Some 
of  these  layers  are  continuous  with  those 
of  the  perineurium,  but  some  are  super- 
added. In  some  cases  two  nerve-fibres 
have  been  seen  entering  one  Pacinian  body, 
and  in  others  a  nerve-fibre  after  passing 
through  it  has  been  observed  to  terminate 
in  a  second. 

The  oorpusoles  of  Herbst  (fig.  468)  are 
closely  allied  to  Pacinian  corpuscles,  except  that  they  are  smaller 
and  longer,  with  a  row  of  nuclei  around   the  central  termination 
of  the  nerve  in   the  core.    They  have  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
tongues  and  bills  of  ducks. 
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Fio.  466.— Bxtremities  of  a  nerve 
of  the  finger  with  Pacinian  cor> 
poscles  attached,  about  the 
natural  size.  (Adapted  (Irom 
Henle  and  KdUiker.) 
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Bnd-bulba  are  found  in  the  conjunctiva  (where  in  man  they  are 
spheroidal,  but  in  moat  animals  oblong),  in  the  glans  penis  and 
clitoris,  in  the  ekiu  of  the  lips,  in 
the  epineurium  of  nerve-trunks, 
and  in  tendon ;  each  is  about  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  oval  or  spheroidal. 


and  is  composed  of  a  medullated 

nerve  -  fibre,     which     terminates 

nitata  aia~D«ntBtff«^i     among  oells  of  various  shapes.    Its 

tt„  ^i^^tr^^*^-     oapaiue  oontftins  a  transparent  or 

Sn:.^£^:SSS±i"'r.h'?«:      BtTiated   core,    in    the    centre   of 
rowa  Mu  tiw  Hiuuioa  of  tbe  iiii-crUiiiisr      which  the  axis-cTlindei  tormmates 

Into thacleuontrml  am.     A  hook-shipnl        /i.„    joq\ 
t«mfaiatlon(T)li  ■HDbitluapptlpart    A        (fig.  iOH). 

JKiS±S:Sd%'SSr.':a  TouoH^oorpuBolM   (MeiB.ner'8 

whioh  1«  Um  mnUnnmUon  of  tbs  pertpher«l        COrpUScles)     ffigS.    470,    472),      are 
cumlea  of  tht  Fmclulu  oorpDic]*.     K  100.        ,      ^  ,     .       ,•    ^    °      -n  >    ,i  i  ■ 

(KMnMd  Nobis  Smith.)  found    lU   the  papllUB  Of   the    8K1D 

of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  are 
oblong,  about  -^l-^  inch  long,  and  -g^  inch  broad,  and  composed 
of  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  elastic  fibres  and  a  capsule  of 
nucleated  cells.  They  do  not  occur  in  all  the  papillse  of  the 
parts  where  they  are  found,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  papillie  in  which 
they  are  present  there  are  no  blood-vessels. 
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The  peculiar  vay  in  which  the  medullated  nerve  winda  round 
and  round  the  corpuscle  before  it  enters  it  is  shown  in  lig.  472.     It 


>  ot  Beitnl,  tmn  Fio.  4W.— Xud-bulb  of  KnoM.    g,  Hf- 

.ck.    o,  UsdoUatad  dollatcd  tmvs-Bbn:   b,  wpmil*  ot 

[KMU.)  OOlpOKlB. 


loses  its  sheath  before  it  enters  into  the  interior,  and  then  its  axis- 
cylinder  branches,  and  the  branches  after  either  a  stra^ht  or  con- 
voluted  course  terminate  within  the  corpuscle. 


a  fllMtlc  oiuneDU;  b. 


The  oorpusolea  of  CteULdry  (fie.  471)  form  another  variet;,  and 
have  been  noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.  Thej  consist 
of  oval  or  spherical  cells,  two  or  more  of  which  compressed  vertically 
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are  contained  within  a  delicate  nucleated  sheath.  The  nerve  enters 
on  one  aide,  and,  laying  aside  its  medullary  sheath,  terminates 
between  the  cells  in  flattened  expansions. 


Sensory  nerve  •  endlnes  In  muBole,  —  l!f erve  terminations, 
sensory  in  function,  are  found  in  tendon.  Some  of  these  are  end- 
bulbs,  and  others  appear  very  much  like  end-plates,  as  represented  in 
figs.  471  and  472.     The  neuro-mitscular  spindles,  which  are  described 


.r  tlia  rnni.  at  Bg.  47a,  more  highly  migaJflgd.    a, 

,--=-,  M«lull»t«(l    BMV»-Bbni;    b,    nticalaUd 

«nd-plBte.    (Qolgl.) 

on  p.  73,  are  principally  found  in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tendons  and  aponeuroses.  One  of  these  spindles  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing  (fig.  475). 

The  principal  grounds  for  believing  the  neuro-mnseular  spindles 
to  be  sensory  are,  first,  that  the  nerve-fibres  that  supply  them  do. 
not  d^enerate  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  cut, 
and  secondly,  that  they  do  degenerate  when  the  posterior  roots  are 
divided  (Sherrington).     They  also  undergo  degenerative  changes  in 
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locomotor  ataxy,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  sensory  Derve-units,  and 
remain  healthy  in  infantile  paralysis,  which  is  a  disease  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  (Batten). 


In    addition    to    the  special    end-organs,  senBory  fibres    may 
terminate  in  plexuses  of  fibrils,  as  in 
the  subepithelial  and  the  intra-epithelial 
plexus    of    the    comea   (fig.  476)    and  , 

around  the  hair  follicles  in  the  skin 
generally  (see  fig.  392,  p.  603).  In  some 
caBe.1  the  nerve-fibrils  within  a  stratified 

epithelium  end  in  crescentic  expansions  " 

(tactiU  discs)   which  are  applied  to  the  ~ 

deeper  epithelium  cells.  These  are  well 
seen  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's  snout 

Localisation  of  Tactile  Sensations. 

The  localisation  of  a  tactile  sensation 
is  of  two  kinds,  absolute  and  relative. 
We  can  localise  a  touch  on  the  arm 
absolutely  by  indicating  the  exact  spot 
which  has  been  touched,  or  we  may 
localise  it  rdatively  to  another  spot  on 
the  arm  which  is  Bimultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively touched.  Generally  speaking, 
the  delicacy  of  these  two  kinds  of  locaH- 
sation  is  similarly  variable  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  "local   signature"  (p.  757)    of    fio. »78.-verti™i 
cuiAneooB  sensations  may  be  easily  inves-       '™™""  "^""^  " 
tigated  by  touching  the  skin,  while  the       T,"^^,."'^  ""^  ""  "p"^""^ 
eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  ascertaining  how  close  the  points  may  be  brought 
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to  each  other,  and  still  be  felt  as  two  points.    (Weber.)    A  few 
results  are  as  follow : — 

Tip  of  tongue ^-inch  1  mm. 

Palmar  sunace  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger       •  iV  **  2  „ 

Paknar  surfEtce  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers     .  i  „  4  „ 

Palm  of  hand         .        .        .        .        .        .        •  iV  »»  10  „ 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers  .        •  iV  *«  14  •« 

Back  of  hand H  „  25  „ 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm         .        .        .  1^  „  87  „ 

Middle  of  thigh  and  back 2^  „  62    „ 

In  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  is  found  that  before  they  are  recognised 
as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  have  to  be/i^r^A^  separated  when 
the  line  joining  them  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  than  when  in 
the  transverse  direction. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  minute  areas  of  the  body  surface  have 
each  their  "  local  sign/'  i.e.,  the  sensation  arising  from  stimulation  of 
one  area  differs  in  some  obscure  quality  from  the  sensations  arising 
from  stimulation  of  neighbouring  areas,  thereby  acquiring  its  own 
spatial  colouring  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  area  when  stimulated. 
The  difference  of  local  sign  between  two  near  points  may  be  imper- 
ceptible in  one  r^on  of  the  body,  but  fully  recognisable  in  another. 
Again,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  very  much  increased 
by  practice.  A  familiar  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
who,  by  constant  practice,  can  acquire  the  power  of  reading  raised 
letters,  the  forms  of  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  undistinguishable 
by  the  sense  of  touch  to  an  ordinary  person. 

The  different  delicacy  of  local  signature  possessed  by  different 
parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  distance 
between  two  points  where  the  skin  is  touched.  Thus,  if  the  blunted 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (maintained  at  a  constant  distance 
apart)  are  slowly  drawn  over  the  skin  of  the  cheek  towards  the  lips, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  distance 
between  the  points  is  gradually  increasing.  When  they  reach  the 
lips  they  seem  to  be  considerably  further  apart  than  on  the  cheek. 
Then,  too,  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually 
exaggerated  when  based  upon  sensations  derived  from  the  tongue 
alone.  Another  curious  illusion  is  the  following: — If  we  close 
the  eyes,  and  place  a  marble  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due 
to  an  error  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surfaces 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by  two 
separate  marbles ;  hence,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  fingers  are 
crossed,  the  judgment  is  formed  that  the  two  sensations  are  due  to 
two  marbles. 
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Varieties  of  Chitaneous  Sensations. 

The  siu'face  of  the  skin  is  a  mosaic  of  tiny  sensorial  areas ;  but 
these  areas  are  not  set  edge  to  edge  as  in  the  retina,  but  sepamted 
by  relatively  wide  intervals  which  are  not  sensitive  to  stimuli  just 
above  liminal  intensity.  If  the  stimuli  are  made  nearly  minimal, 
the  individual  fields  are  reduced  to  small  spots.  Each  of  these  spots 
subserves  a  specific  sense,  touch,  cold,  heat  or  pain,  and  each 
doubtless  coincides  with  the  site  of  some  special  end-organ,  placed 
either  singly  or  in  clusters.  The  "touch  spots,"  "cold  spots," 
"heat  spots,"  and  "p«dn  spots"  are  intercommingled.  In  some 
districts  one  variety  predominates,  in  others  another.  "  Pain  spots  " 
are  the  most  and  "heat  spots"  the  least  numerous.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  the  sensitiveness  of  these  varieties 
of  cutaneous  sensation  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tip  of  the  finger,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the  true  tactile  sense 
(sense  of  pressure  or  contact),  is  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  alterations 
of  temperature  as  the  forearm  or  cheek,  to  which  a  washerwoman 
generally  holds  her  iron  when  forming  a  judgment  of  its  temperature. 
Some  parts  of  the  skin  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  others,  and 
in  the  cornea  we  have  an  instance  of  a  surface  in  which  "  pain  spots  " 
alone  are  present 

For  the  more  accurate  exploration  of  the  skin,  ccsthesiometers  of 
various  kinds  have  been  invented.  The  sense  of  pressure  may  be 
estimated  by  the  ability  of  the  skin  to  distinguish  different  weights 
placed  upon  it;  there  must  be  no  lifting  of  the  weight,  or  the 
motorial  sense  is  brought  into  play.  The  fraction  which  by  Weber's 
law  represents  the  discriminative  sensibility  (see  p.  759)  varies 
from  ^  to  more  than  ^  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  acuteness  of  the  pressure  sense  varies 
exactly  as  the  ability  of  accurately  localising  sensations ;  for  instance, 
the  skin  of  the  forearm  is  as  sensitive  to  pressure  changes  as  that 
of  the  palm ;  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  the  most  discrimi- 
native region  of  the  body  for  locality,  is  not  so  for  pressure.  For 
pressure  stimuli  which  are  near  the  limen  or  threshold  of  sensa- 
tion, the  hair  sesthesiometer  is  much  used ;  this  is  a  hair  suitably 
mounted  in  a  holder ;  the  hair  can  then  be  shifted  backwards  or  for- 
wards in  the  holder,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  it  exercises  can 
thus  be  varied.  It  is  used  for  the  exploration  of  "  touch  spots,"  and 
these  are  found  most  numerously  around  the  hair  follicles.  The 
touch  spots  are  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  but 
fifteen  for  each  square  centimetre  of  skin  is  a  rough  aversige.  To 
explore  "  pain  spots "  a  stout  hair  or  needle  is  used ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  needle  shifts  up  and  down  in  the  holder,  and  works 
against  a  spring  which  registers  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  to 
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evoke  a  painful  sensation.  The  sensation  evoked  bj  a  "  pain  spot "  is 
onaccompanied  by  "cold"  or  "heat,"  even  if  a  cold  or  hot 
needle  is  used.  For  the  exploration  of  "  heat  spots  "  a  small,  hollow, 
metallic  pencil  is  kept  warm  by  a  stream  of  warm  water;  tliis  is 
moved  over  the  aorface ;  at  the  site  of  the  "  heat  spots  "  the  pencil 
will  feel  peculiarly  wanner.  "  Cold  spots  "  can  be  similarly  mapped 
out  by  the  use  of  a  cold  pencil.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  477) 
indicates  the  distribution  of  cold  and  heat  spots  over  six  squares, 
each  of  1  sq.  cm.,  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand.     The  black  dots 


Fro.  iTT.— H«*t  mud  cold  ipots.    (Bomswiut  eoUrgtd ;  iftv  Doaaldnn.) 

represent  cold  spots,  their  size  indicating  the  strength  of  the 
reaction.    The  open  circles  represent  heat  spots. 

All  these  facts  clearly  indicate  that  different  varieties  of  sensation 
are  the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  different  end-organs,  and  that  the 
impulses  are  conveyed  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  different 
groups  of  nerve-fibres;  they  moreover  form  the  clearest  piece  of 
evidence  we  have  that  pain  is  a  distinct  kind  of  sensation. 

The  question  is  more  dlEBcult  to  answer,  which  particular  end- 
oi^u  is  concerned  with  each  variety  of  sensation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  the  nerve-fibrils  around  the  hair  follicles  of 
the  short  hairs  are  the  terminations  most  affected  by  changes  of 
pressure,  and  also  that  Meissner's  corpuscles  are  purely  tactual, 
taking  the  place  of  hairs  in  hairless  parts.  In  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  there  are  21  Meissner's 
corpuscles  per  square  centimetre;  in  other  parts  of  the  palm  and 
sole  the  number  varies  from  2  to  8.    End-bulbs  are  bdieved  to 
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be  the  organs  for  cold ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  glans  penis,  where  ''  cold  spots  "  are  almost  exclusively  present. 
The  end-organs  in  "heat  spots"  have  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  but  they  are  probably  larger  organs,  and  placed  more 
deeply  in  the  skin. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pressure  sense  as  the  true  tactile  sense ; 
but  Meissner  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  the  hand  immersed  in 
a  fluid  such  as  mercury  at  body-temperature,  does  not  feel  the  contact 
of  the  fluid,  although  the  fluid  pressure  may  be  far  above  the  limen ; 
it  is,  however,  equal  in  aU  directions ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
adequate  stimulus  for  touch  organs  consists  in  a  deformation  of  the 
skin  surface. 

As  compared  with  the  sensation  obtained  from  pain  spots,  touch 
is  quicker  both  in  development  and  subsidence.  Thus  vibrations  of 
strings  are  recognisable  as  such  by  the  finger,  even  at  a  frequency 
of  1500  vibrations  per  second.  A  revolving  wheel  with  toothed  edge 
does  not  give  a  sensation  of  smoothness  tUl  the  teeth  meet  the  skin 
at  the  rate  of  from  480  to  640  per  second. 

Head,  in  his  recent  study  of  nerve-regeneration,  cut  one  of  the 
nerves  in  his  own  arm,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hi  vers,  noted 
accurately  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  return  of  function.  The 
first  sensations  return  about  the  eightieth  day  after  the  operation ; 
they  are  termed  by  him  protopathic.  Protopathic  sensibility  depends 
on  definite  specific  end-organs  distributed  over  the  skin  as  sensory 
"  spots,"  viz.,  heat,  cold,  and  pain  spots.  When  this  sensibility  is 
alone  present,  the  spaces  between  these  spots  are  insensitive  to 
cutaneous  stimuli ;  the  heat  spots  only  react  to  temperatures  above 
37°  C,  the  cold  only  to  temperature  below  26°  C. ;  the  sensation 
radiates  widely,  and  is  often  wrongly  localised.  The  tactile  sensa- 
tions of  the  skin,  the  intermediate  temperature  sensations,  the  power 
to  localise  them  accurately,  the  sensibility  of  the  spaces  between  the 
spots,  and  a  more  refined  sensibility  to  pain,  return  much  later, 
and  this  epicritic  sensibility  was  not  perfect  until  many  months 
after  the  regeneration  started.  As  previously  stated  (p.  701),  it 
is  not  known  whether  protopathic  and  epicritic  impulses  are  sub- 
served by  the  same  or  by  diflferent  nerve-fibres.  Quite  apart  from 
these  two  forms  of  cutaneous  sensation  is  the  deep  sensibility  of 
subjacent  structures,  and  the  fibres  subserving  this  run  mainly  with 
the  motor  nerves ;  this  form  of  sensation  is  not  destroyed  by  division 
of  all  the  nerves  to  the  skin  (see  also  p.  700). 

Adaptation  plays  a  part  as  important  in  cutaneous  as  in  other  sensations.  The 
same  room  feels  warm  to  a  man  who  enters  it  firom  the  street,  and  cold  to  another  who 
has  been  in  a  conservatory.  Hering  calls  the  point  of  adaptation  to  temperature  *  *  the 
physiological  zero.*'  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips  may  actually 
diner  by  several  degrees,  yet  neither  of  them  wiU  feel  hot  or  cold  because  each  is  at 
the  physiological  zero  temperature.    Sensations  of  warmth  or  cold  arise  when  the 

3C 
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physiological  lero  is  altered  i  they  oersist  until  a  new  zero  is  formed,  $.«.  until  adapta- 
tion is  complete;  according  to  Ktvers  and  Head,  adaptation  to  temperature  fti 
impossible  when  epicritic  sensibility  is  absent  So,  too,  neavy  weights  leel  ondnly 
heavy  after  light  weights,  and  vies  vend.  When  ey^lasses  or  fal^  teeth  are  first 
worn,  their  contact  is  well-nigh  unbearable ;  yet  later,  through  adaptation,  the  dis- 
comfort vanishes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  hard-and-fi&st  line  between  the  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions we  have  just  described,  and  those  which  are  Krouped  under  the  name  *'  commoo 
or  general  sensibility.**  Sensations  which  are  oufficultto  describe  but  which  are 
perfectiy  familiar,  such  as  those  accompanying  tickling,  shivering,  shuddering,  and 
the  like,  are  regarded  as  varieties  of  ** common  sensation.**  Pain  may  be  fooked 
upon  as  an  excessive  form  of  *' common  sensation,**  but  cutaneous  pain  is  so  distinct 
a  sensation  that  most  psychologists  agree  to  place  it  under  a  **  special**  rather  than 
a  **  common  **  heading.  The  term  "common  sensation  **  is  most  frequentiy  employed 
in  reference  to  sensations  from  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Drugs. — Cocaine  applied  locally  depresses  all  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility, 
but  esp^dally  the  true  tactile  sense ;  carboUc  add  acts  similariy  but  less  stroofl^y. 
Chloroform  produces  a  temporary  burning  sensation,  and  then  blunts  sensibiuty, 
especially  to  temperature  changes.  Menthol  produces  a  feeling  of  local  cold  because 
it  first  causes  hypersesthesia  of  the  end-organs  for  cold ;  this  is  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion of  the  activity  of  these  organs,  together  with  that  subserving  other  forms  of 
cutaneous  sensation. 


CHAPTEB  LII 

MOTOBIAL  AND  VISCERAL  SENSATIONS 

The  parts  beneath  the  skin  are  endowed,  as  stated  in  our  account  of 
Head's  work,  with  sensibility,  and  this  is  subserved  by  nerves  running 
with  the  muscular  nerves;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  conscious  of 
pressure  and  painful  sensations  even  although  the  cutaneous  sense 
proper  is  in  abeyance,  as  when  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  divided. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  present  chapter  more  specially  to  deal 
with  the  motorial  or  muscular  sense,  and  with  sensations  from  the 
viscera. 

The  Motorial  or  KinsBsthetic  Sense. 

By  this  sense  we  become  aware  that  movement  is  taking  place  in 
some  part  of  the  body.  We  are  especially  conscious  of  willed  muscular 
action,  and  the  sense  has  thus  been  confused  and  identified  with  the 
**  feeling  of  innervation,"  or  "  sense  of  eflfort,"  which  accompanies  voli- 
tional movements.  By  some  this  feeling  has  been  attributed  to  a  direct 
discharge  from  the  motor  to  the  sensory  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
occurring  at  the  very  birth  of  the  eflferent  impulsa  No  doubt  part  of 
the  effect  involved  in  movement  is  of  central  origin,  and  this  part  is 
the  effect  inherent  in  all  conative  (p.  753)  processes,  and  characterises 
all  forms  of  mental  activity,  for  instance,  reasoning  or  imagination ; 
but  its  physiological  basis  is  quito  unknown.  Most,  however,  of  the 
sense  of  effort  is  unquestionably  due  to  afferent  impulses  peripherally 
generated  by  the  accompanying  respiratory  and  other  strains. 

It  is  in  the  estimation  of  weights  that  the  value  of  these  peripheral 
sensations  can  be  most  clearly  seen.  When  a  weight  is  first  handled, 
the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  lift  it  is  estimated  in  the  light  of 
past  experience.  As  it  is  being  lifted,  sensations  from  the  moving 
limb  guide  the  expenditure  of  force:  a  weight  which  flies  up  too  fast 
or  does  not  move  at  once,  calls  for  less  or  more  musciUar  force. 
Similarly,  the  motorial  sense  is  invoked  when  we  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  moved  our  limbs,  or  to  which  they  have  been 
passively  moved  by  others. 

These  guiding  sensations  are  not  merely  of  cutaneous  origin. 
Persons  whose  skin  has  been  rendered  insensitive  by  cocaine,  or  by 
certain  diseases,  yet  retain  the  power  of  estimating  weights  and  the 
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extent  of  their  movements.  In  locomotor  ataxy  the  motorial  senae 
may  be  destroyed  while  the  skin  retains  its  usual  sensitiveness  to 
touch.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  muscles  are  solely  or  even  predominantly  the  seat  of 
these  peripheral  sensations;  the  term  "motorial''  or  '' kinsesthetic " 
is  therefore  preferable  to  that  of  ''  muscular  "  sense,  by  which  name 
it  is  still  often  called.  It  is  true  that  sensory  end-organs  and 
nerve-fibres  occur  in  muscles  and  tendons,  which  presumably  transmit 
impulses  upon  change  of  muscular  form  or  of  tendinous  strain.  But 
we  have  experimental  evidence  that  the  pressure  and  movement  of  joint- 
surfaces  are  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  kinsesthetio 
sensationa    The  ''motorial  sense"  is  thus  of  very  complex  origin. 

'Vlsoeral  Sensations. 

Epicritic  sensibility  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  cutaneous 
area.  Protopathic  sensibility  is  found  in  other  parts  also,  but  in 
most  internal  structures  of  the  body  it  is  limited  to  pain.  The 
oesophagus  alone  seems  to  be  endowed  with  the  temperature  sense, 
and  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  cold  on  swallowing  liquids  of  different 
temperatures  are  entirely  referable  to  this  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  Hertz's  recent  experiments  place  this  beyond  question; 
immediately  the  food  has  passed  into  the  stomach  we  are  unaware  of 
its  temperature  except  by  the  warming  or  cooling  of  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  gullet,  or  the  skin  overlying  the  viscera. 

Pain  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sense  in  the  body,  but  in 
internal  organs  is  not  localised  accurately,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
''referred  pains"  in  corresponding  skin  areas  (see  p.  209)  are  useful 
for  diagnostic  purpose&  Pain,  however,  is  not  produced  in  the 
viscera  by  handling  or  even  by  cutting  or  burning :  it  appears  to  be 
associated  with  excessive  action,  stretching,  and  with  inflammatory 
conditions  which  involve  the  sensitive  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  an  exceedingly 
painful  condition — for  instance,  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis — but  this 
condition,  per  se,  does  not  apparently  cause  any  referred  pain  or 
tenderness  in  cutaneous  areas.  In  connection  with  the  question  of 
referred  pain,  we  must  mention  the  pathological  condition  known 
as  allochiria.  When  the  skin  sen8atioBS~in  any  given  area  are 
depressed,  stimulation  of  that  area  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which 
are  referred  to  the  corresponding  area  on  the  other  side  of  the  body ; 
it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  Head  first  pointed  out,  that  the 
mind  projects  sensations  arising  from  an  area  of  low  sensibility  to 
that  area  oC^higher  sensibility  which  is  related  to  it  most  closely  by 
connections  within  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this  underlies  the 
causation  of  referred  visceral  pain& 

There  are,  however,  special  kinds  of  sensation    arising  from 
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internal  viscera  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  sensations  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  Of  these,  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  most  familiar ; 
these  are  usually  described  as  varieties  of  **  common  sensibility." 

Hunger  occurs  normally  at  an  interval  after  a  meal,  and  when 
slight  is  termed  appetite.  It  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  and  no 
doubt  arises  from  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  that 
organ,  probably  those  in  the  mucous  membrane  being  most  affected. 
Appetite  is  provoked  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  the  air  is 
cool;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  oxidation  processes  which 
occur  in  the  muscles  produce  some  substance  or  substances  which 
excite  these  sensory  terminals.  In  diabetes,  where  oxidation  runs  an 
unusual  course,  carbohydrates  escaping  oxidation  to  a  great  extent, 
intense  appetite  is  present  in  spite  of  abundant  feeding. 

Hunger  is  appeased  by  filling  the  stomach  even  with  indigestible 
or  non-nutritious  material,  which  confirms  the  view  that  its  origin  is 
a  local  condition  set  up  in  the  stomach  by  its  condition  of  emptiness, 
and  that  it  is  not  immediately  due  to  any  general  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Professional  fasting-men  find  that 
the  discomforts  of  hunger  may  be  avoided  by  the  taking  of  water. 
The  aversion  for  food  felt  during  monotonous  diets,  or  after  over- 
feeding, or  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  food,  points  to  the 
complexity  of  the  gastric  sense,  but  we  know  at  present  little  or 
notMng  of  the  exact  workings  of  the  mechanism  involved. 

Thirst  is  a  sensation  referred  to  the  pharyngeal  region  rather 
than  to  the  stomach,  and  appears,  like  hunger,  to  be  a  protective 
signal,  locally  excited  to  warn  the  living  organism  of  the  necessity 
for  regularity  in  the  intake  of  nutriment.  Although  its  intensity 
increases  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body,  it  occurs  normally 
long  before  there  is  any  serious  upset  of  the  normal  relationship  of 
the  water  percentage  of  the  or^ns  and  tissues,  and  may  be  artifici- 
ally produced  by  drying  of  the  throat ;  it  is  appeased  immediately  by 
the  administration  of  fluid,  and  although  fluids  reach  the  absorbing 
surface  of  the  duodenum  sooner  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  case  (see  p.  552),  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  relief  of  thirst  is 
mainly  the  result  of  moistening  the  local  surface,  the  impulses  from 
which  excite  the  sensation.  Very  frequently  thirst  can  be  relieved 
by  letting  the  water  touch  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  without 
its  being  swallowed.  Thirst  which  is  due  to  prolonged  deprivation 
of  water  is  not  a  mere  local  sensation,  but  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
loss  of  water  in  the  tissues,  generally,  exciting  widespread  sensory 
terminations  therein ;  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish  experienced  are 
then  of  an  intense  character. 

The  independence  of  the  two  sensations  hunger  and  thirst  is  well 
illustrated  in  many  diseases,  where  a  loss  of  appetite  occurs  without 
any  corresponding  loss  of  desire  for  fluid. 


CHAPTEB    LIII 

TASTE  AND  SMELL 

Taste. 

Certain  anatomical  facts  must  be  studied  first  in  connection  with 
the  tongue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  concerned  in  the  reception 
of  taste  stimuli 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 
The  muscles,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  (intrinsic  muscles)  are  termed  lin^gtudes ;  and  by  these,  which 
are  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  its  smaller  and  more  delicate 
movements  are  performed. 

By  other  muscles  {extrmaic  muscles),  such  as  the  genio-hyoglossus, 
the  styloglossus,  etc.,  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  surroundmg  parts ; 
and  by  these  its  larger  movements  are  performed. 

Its  mucous  membrane  resembles  other  mucous  membranes  in 
essential  points,  but  contains  papUke,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tongue 
is  also  beset  with  mucous  glands  and  lymphoid  nodules. 

The  lingual  papUke  are  thickly  set  over  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  its  upper  surface,  or  dorsum  (fig.  478),  and  give  to  it  its  character- 
istic roughness.  Three  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished, 
namely,  the  (1)  drcumvallate,  the  (2)  fungiform,  and  the  (3)  conical 
and  filiform  papillae.  They  are  aU  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
corium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  stratified  epithelium ; 
they  contain  special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The 
corium  in  each  kind  is  studded  by  microscopic  papillae. 

(1.)  OircmrwaXlate, — These  papillae  (fig.  479),  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
are  situate  in  a  V-shaped  line  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (1,  1,  fig.  478). 
They  are  circular  elevations,  from  ^ih  to  ^\h  of  an  inch  wide  (1  to 
2  mm.),  each  with  a  slight  central  depression,  and  surrounded  by  a 
circular  moat,  at  the  outside  of  which  again  is  a  slightly  elevated 
ring  or  rampart;  their  walls  contain  taste-buds.  Into  the  moat 
that  surrounds  the  central  tower,  a  few  little  glands  {glands  of 
Ebner)  open.  These  glands  form  a  thin,  watery  secretion. 
riA 
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(2.)  Fiaig^orm. — The  fungiform  papUlee  (3,  fig.  478)  are  scattered 
chiefly  over  the  aides  and  tip,  and  sparii^ly  over  thn  middle  of  the 


no.  4TB.— FipUlu  *nTte»  ot  tha  Congo*,  with  U»  (iiu«i  tod  touDi.  1, 1,  Clrcamvallits  pipill*  In 
front  of  2,  Uia  famnsn  csFum  ;  3,  rungifurni  papilla  ;  4,  Bllfoim  and  conli-i)  jupUlie ;  A,  tnuivana 
Wkd  obUitnamipe:  a,  muwus  Klindg  at  the  bug  of  the  loDgae  ud  Id  th)  f>uc«;  7,  tonilli;  8,  piirt 
of  thaspiglotUi:  U,  medJu  glouo-eplKliittldem  fold  (fneonm  eplgloiudla).    (From  Sappey.) 

dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  is  derived  from  their  being  shaped 
like  a  pu£f-ball  fungus.     (See  &g.  480.) 

(3.)  Conical  and  FUifm-m. — These,  which  are  the  most  abundant 
papillffi,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  They  vary  in  shape, 
some  being  conical  (simple  or  compound)  and  others  filiform ;  they 
are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  either  arranged 
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over  them,  in  an  imbricated  maimer,  or  is  prolonged  from  their  snr- 
face  in  the  form  of  fine  stiff  projections  (fig.  481).    In  camivora  they 
are  developed  into  homy  spines.    From  their  structure,  it  la  likeljr 
that  these  papillse  have  a  mechanical  and  tactile  function,  rather 
than  that  of  taste;  the  latter 
sense  is  seated  especiallj  in  the 
other  two  varieties  of  papillee, 
the  drcumvallate  and  the  fungi- 
form. 

In  the  cireumvallate  papillse 
of  the  tongue  of  man  peculiar 
structures  Known  as  tasit-budg 
are  found.  They  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  consist  of  a  number 
of  closely  packed,  very  narrow 
and  fusiform,  cells  (gmifUory 
cells).  This  central  core  of 
gustatory  cells  is  enclosed  in  a 
,_.„  ,  single  layer  of  broader  fusiforni 

cells  (meaMng  cells).    The  gustatory  cells  terminate  in  fine  stiff  spikes 
which  project  on  the  free  surface  (fig.  482,  a). 

Taste  -  buds  are  also  scattered  over  the  posterior  third  of  the 
tongue,  the  palate  and  the  pharynx,  as  low  as  the  posterior  (laryngeal) 
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surface  of  the  epiglottis.     The  gustatory  cells  in  the  interior  of  the 
taste-buds  are  surrounded  by  arborisations  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  urangemeDt  of  papillte,  taste-buds,  etc,  varies  a  good  deal  in  diffi»«nt 
uiimals.  The  papilla  foliata  of  the  rabbit's  ton^e  coDsists  of  a  numbei'  of  idouij 
packed  paplUu,  similar  to  the  circumvoUate  papiUie  of  man ;  this  forms  a  coo- 
venlent  souice  for  the  histological  demonatiation  of  taste-bud*. 
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The  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  ia  but  feebly  endowed 
with  the  sense  of  taste;  the  tip  and  margins,  and  especially  the 
posterior  third  of  the  dorsum 
(i.a.,  in  the  region  of  the  taste- 
buds),  possess  this  faculty. 
The  anterior  part  of  the 
toi^e  is  supplied  by  the 
Ungual  branch  of  the  fifth 
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nerve  and  the  chorda  tym- 
^n.divMisg  pani,  and  the  posterior  third 
i^ZllJSS:  bj  fte  gl08».  pharyngeal 
nerve.  Considerable  discus* 
sion  has  arisen  whether  there 
ia  more  than  one  nerve  of 
taste.  The  view  generally  held  is  that  the  gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve 
is  the  nerve  of  taste,  and  the  lingual  the  nerve  of  tactile  aenaa* 
tion.  Nevertheleas,  the  lingual  and  the  chorda  tympani  do  con- 
tain taste-fibres,  which  probably  take  origin  from  the  cella  of  the 
geniculate  ganglion;  the  central  ajions  of  these  cells  paaa  by  the 
pars  intermedia  to  the  sensory  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerva  Gkiwera  holds  that  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  only  nerve  of  taste, 
and  has  recorded  a  case  of  loss  of  taste  where  the  fifth  nerve  alone 
was  the  seat  of  disease ;  other  cases,  however,  do  not  support  this 
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Tastes  may  be  classified  into — 

1.  Sweet.  2.  Bitter. 

3.  Acid  or  Sour.  4  Salt. 

Whether  alkaline  and  metallic  tastes  are  elementary,  is  as  yet 
undecided.  All  the  above  aflfect  to  a  varying  extent  the  nerves  of 
tactile  sense  as  well  of  those  of  touch  proper,  sweet  having  the  least, 
acids  the  most  marked  action  upon  the  latter.  Sweet  tastes  are  best 
appreciated  by  the  tip,  acid  at  the  side,  and  bitter  tastes  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

The  substance  to  be  tasted  must  be  dissolved;  here  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  flavours  are  really  odours. 
In  testing  the  sense  of  taste  in  a  patient,  the  tongue  should  be 
protruded,  and  drops  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  applied  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  di£ferent  parts;  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  must  signify  his  sensations  by  signs,  for  if  he  with- 
draws the  tongue  to  speak,  the  material  gets  widely  spread.  The 
more  concentrated  the  solution,  and  the  larger  the  surface  acted  on, 
the  more  intense  is  the  taste;  some  tastes  are  perceived  more 
rapidly  than  others,  saline  tastes  the  most  rapidly  of  aU.  The  best 
temperature  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  is  from  lO""  to  SS^'C. 
Very  high  or  very  low  temperatures  deaden  the  sense. 

Individual  papUlffi,  when  thus  treated  with  various  solutions,  show 
great  diversity:  from  some  only  one  or  two  tastes  can  be  evoked, 
from  others  aU  four.    The  papUlae  may  eilso  be  stimulated  electrically. 

Cocaine  and  gymnemic  acid,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Gymnema  sylvestre,  act  deleteriously,  chiefly  on  the  bitter 
and  sweet  tastes ;  cocaine  abolishes  especially  the  bitter,  gynmemic 
acid  especially  the  sweet,  leaving  the  salt  and  acid  tastes  almost 
untouched. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  manv  facts  pointing  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  varieties  of  gustatory  like  those  of  cutaneous 
sensation  are  due  to  the  stimulation  of  different  end-organs. 

When  diluted  sweet  and  salt  solutions  are  simultaneously  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  tend  to  neutralise  one  another,  but  a  true  indifferent 
point  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach.  Sweet  and  bitter,  sweet 
and  acid  liquids  are  antagonistic  to  a  similar  but  less  perfect 
extent.  Contrast-effects  of  one  taste  upon  another  are  matters  of 
common  observation,  but  can  only  be  experimentally  investigated 
with  difficulty. 

Smell. 

The  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane 
closely  resembling  the  skin.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
cavity  is  lined  with  ciliated   epithelium;   the  corium  is  thick  and 
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containe  numeronB  mucous  glands.     The  olfactory  region  in  man  is 
'  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  upper  turbinal  bone, 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  nasal  septum ;  it  is  only  245  square 
millimetres  in  area.     The  cells  of  the  epithelium  here  are  of  several 
kinds : — first,  columnar  cells  not  ciliated  (fig,  483,  at),  with  the  broad 
end    at    the    surface,    and    below 
tapering  into  an  irregular  branched 
process  or  processes,  the  termina- 
tions of  wMch  pass  into  the  next 
layer:  the  second  kind  of  cell  (fig. 
483,  r)  consists  of  a  small  cell  body 
with  large  spherical  nucleus,  situ- 
ated between  the  ends  of  the  first 
kind  of  ceU,  and  sending  upwards 
a  process  to  the  surface  between 
the  cells  of  the  first  kind,  and  from , 
the  other  pole  of  the  nucleus  a  pro- 
cess towards  the  corium.    The  latter     fio.  4Ss.-csUi  tana  oia  oioictory  ngion  or 
process  is  very  delicate,  and  ma,y      IkXiSU."';  rX'S''«SS'''./^i 
be  varicose.     The  upper  process  is      ^"i^E"^^;.) ""'  """  '""  ^"■""'' 
prolonged  beyond  the  surface,  where 

it  becomes  stifT,  and  in  some  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  is  provided 
with  hairs.  These  cells,  which  are  called  olfaetorial  cells,  are  numerous, 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  not  being  on  the  same  level,  a  compara- 
tively thick  nuclear  layer  is  the  result.  They  are  in  reality  bipolar 
nerve-cells.  In  the  corium  are  a  number  of  serous  glands  called 
Bowman's  glands.  They  open  upon  the  surface  by  fine  ducts  passing 
up  between  the  epithelium  cells. 

The  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  which  penetrate  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  pass  from  this  region  to 
the  olfactory  bulb  is  shown  in  fig.  484,  The  nerve-fibres  are 
the  central  axons  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  we  have  termed  olfac- 
torial ;  the  columnar  cells  between  these  act  as  supports  to  them, 

Tht  olfactory  tract  is  an  outgrowth  of  Che  brain,  which  is 
originally  hollow,  and  remains  so  in  many  auimalB ;  in  man  the 
cavity  is  obliterated,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  neuroglia: 
outside  this  the  white  fibres  lie,  and  a  thin  superficial  layer  of 
neuroglia  covers  thesa  The  three  "roots"  of  the  olfactory  tract 
have  been  traced  to  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  hippocampal  regions  of 
the  same  side  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  portion  experimentally  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  reception  of  olfactory  impulses  (see 
pp.  693  and  733).  From  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  here  fibres  pass 
by  a  complex  path  to  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  opposite 
side.  There  is  also  a  communication  via  the  corpora  mammillaria 
with  the  optic  thalamus  and  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain. 
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The  olfaetory  hvih  has  a  more  complicated  structure ;  above  there 
is  first  a  continuation  of  the  olfactory  tract  (white  fibres  enclosing 
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neuroglia);  below  this  four  layers  are  distinguishable;  they  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  from  Bamon  j  Oajal's  work, 
the  histelogical  method  used  being  Go^'s. 


Fio.  MS.— NervaaH  mscliuilgni  of  tb*  olfutory  appAntoa.    A,  Hpolu  oalli  of  tha  olbctorj  «pp«r»Uu 

[;  V,  my 


..  _,  jlomemll ;  C,  mltnl  colli ;  D,  gnnnl*  of  wUU 

;  E,  sxtomal  root  of  Iha  olfactory  tract;  V,  my  mattai  of  tha  apbaiholdal  iwlaii  of  tht 
I :  a,  ainaU  cell  of  the  mllnl  layar ;  b,  buket  ol'  ■  glomemloi ;  e,  apfny  bnaliat  oT a  gnoiila ; 
I,  luiUtanl  of  the  aili^yllodai  proceaa  □(  m  mltnl  call ;  /.  oollatenli  (aniiiDatitia  hi  Uu  OKilaEiiUi 
Imyei  of  tba  frODtal  aad  ■pbADuldal  duQFOlutioDa ;  g,  superficial  trUngiilmT  oaUi  of  tha  cortax; 
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(1)  A  layer  of  white  fibres  containing  numerous  small  cells,  oi 
"granules"  (d). 
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(2)  A  layer  of  large  nerve-cells  called  "  mitral  ceUs "  (o),  with 
smaller  cells  (a)  mixed  with  them.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  of 
these  cells  pass  up  into  the  layer  above  and  eventually  become 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract  s,  which  passes  to  the  grey  matter  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  f.  They  give  off  numerous  collaterals  on  the 
way  («,/). 

(3)  The  layer  of  olfactory  glomeruli  (b).  Each  glomerulus  is  a 
basket-work  of  fibrils  derived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  terminal 
arborisations  of  the  mitral  cells,  and  on  the  other  from  similar 
arborisations  of  the  non-meduUated  fibres  which  form  the  next  layer. 

(4)  The  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fhres, — ^These  are  non-medullated ; 
they  continue  upwards  the  bipolar  olfactory  ceUs,  which  are  placed 
among  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Animals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — those  which,  like  the 
porpoise,  have  no  sense  of  smell  (anosmatic) ;  those  which  possess  it  in 
comparatively  feeble  degree  (man,  most  primates,  monotremes,  and 
some  cetacea) ;  these  are  called  microsmaiic.  In  man  the  thickness 
of  the  olfactory  membrane  is  only  006  mm.  Most  mammalfl  are  in 
contradistinction  macroerriatie,  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  being 
01  mm.  or  more,  and  its  area  larger. 

The  mucous  membrane  must  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  if 
we  have  a  cold  we  are  unable  to  smell  odours  or  appreciate  flavours 
(which  are  really  odours).  When  liquids  are  poured  into  the  nose, 
their  smell  is  imperceptible,  as  they  damage  the  olfactory  epithelium, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  osmotic  pressure.  But  even  if  a  "  normal " 
saline  solution  of  an  odorous  substance  be  substituted,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  still  lost  so  long  as  air-bubbles  are  carefully  excluded  from 
the  nasal  cavity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  odorous  substances 
should  be  in  a  gaseous  state  in  order  to  act  upon  the  olfactory 
nerve-endings ;  they  are  normally  conveyed  to  the  olfactory  surface 
by  the  air  currents  passing  through  the  nose. 

Grenerally,  the  odours  of  homologous  series  of  compounds  increase 
in  intensity  with  increase  of  molecular  weight,  but  bodies  of  very  low 
molecular  weight  are  odourless,  while  vapours  of  very  high  molecular 
weight,  which  escape  and  diffuse  slowly,  have  little  or  no  smelL  A  slight 
change  in  chemical  constitution  may  produce  marked  alteration  in 
the  character-  of  the  odour  of  a  substance ;  certain  modes  of  atomic 
grouping  within  the  molecule  appear  to  be  more  odoriferous  than 
others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  but  hitherto  with  scant  success.  Many  odours  have 
unquestionably  a  complex  physiological  effect.  For  example,  when 
nitrobenzol  is  held  before  the  nose,  it  yields  first  the  smell  of 
heliotrope,  next  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and  finally  the  smell 
of  benzene;  just  as  if  different  end -organs  became  successively 
fatigued.    Some  substances  have  a  very  different  smell  according 
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to  their  oonoentration.  Chemical  dissooiatioiii  too,  unqaestionahly 
plays  a  prominent  part. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  observations  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  primary  sensations  of  smelL  First,  some  persons  are 
congenitally  insensible  to  one  or  more  odours,  but  yet  smell  others 
quite  normally.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  mignonette,  violet,  vsjiilla^ 
benzoin,  are  substsmces  which  appear  to  certain  people  to  have  no 
smelL  Secondly,  some  odorous  bodies,  when  simultaneously  given, 
antagonise  one  another;  others  produce  a  mixed  smelL  Thirdlj, 
fatigue  of  the  epithelium  with  one  odour  will  modify  or  abolish  the 
effect  of  some  smells,  but  will  leave  that  of  others  untouched. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  most  remarkable  even  in  man. 
Valentin  calculates  that  even  100006060  ^^  ^  grain  of  musk  can  be  dis- 
tinctly smelled.  Solutions  of  camphor  afford  a  good  means  of  testing 
olfactory  lEicuity.  Two  tubes  of  camphor  solution  are  presented  to  the 
subject  along  with  two  tubes  of  water,  and  the  former  pair  is  replaced 
with  weaker  and  weaker  solutions  untU  it  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  tubes  containing  water.  Pungent  substances,  such  as  ammonia, 
are  unsuited  for  oifactometrical  experiment.  They  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  fifth  as  well  as  those  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

HEABING 

Anatomy  of  the  Ear. 

The  Organ  of  Hearing  (fig.  486)  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (1)  the 
external,  (2)  the  middle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear. 

External  Ear. — ^The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  and  the 
external  avditory  meatus.  The  central  hollow  of  the  former  is  named 
the  concha.  From  the  concha,  tne  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight 
arch  directed  upwards,  passes  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to 
the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the 
vibrating  air. 

Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum. — ^The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum  or 
drum  (3,  fig.  486),  is  separated  by  the  membrana  tympani  from  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  It  is  a  cavity  which  commimicates 
posteriorly  with  air-cavities,  the  mxistoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone;  but  its  only  opening  to  the  external 
air  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig.  486).  The  walls  of  the 
tympanum  are  osseous,  except  where  apertures  in  them  are  closed 
with  membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  fev^tra  ovaiis,  and 
at  the  outer  part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana 
tympani  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that 
of  the  pharynx.  A  chain  of  smsdl  bones  extends  from  the  mem- 
brana tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovaiis. 

The  memhrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  at  the 
bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  consists  of  fibres,  some 
running  radially,  some  circularly ;  its  margin  is  set  in  a  bony  groove ; 
its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous 
lining  of  the  auditory  canal,  its  inner  surface  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  ossicles  are  three  in  number;  named  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes.  The  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  has  a  long  slightly-curved 
process,  called  its  handle,  which  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of 
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the  membrana  tympam ;  the  line  of  attachment  is  vertical,  including 
the  whole  length  of  the  handle,  and  extending  from  the  upper 
border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  head  of  the  malleus  ia 
insularly  rounded ;  it8  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
head  and  the  handle,  aupporta  two  procoBBea:  a  short  conical  one, 
and  a  sUnder  one,  processus  graeilis,  which  extends  forwards,  and  is 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  Qlaserian  fissure.  The 
incui,  or  anvil-bone,  shaped  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is  articulated 
by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth,  to  the  malleus.  Of  Its  two  fang-like  processes,  one, 
directed  Inckwards,  has  a  free  end  attached  by  ligament  to  a  depres- 
sion in  the  mastoid  bone ;  the  other,  curved  downwards,  longer  and 
more  pointed,  artlonlates  by  means  of  a  roundish  tubercle,  formerly 
called  OS  orbicuUm,  with  the  $tape», 

a  Little  bone  shaped  like  a  stirrup,  i 

of  which  the  base  fits  into  the 

membrane  of  the  fenestra  ov&lia.  ^ 

Th«  muscles  of  ike  tympanum  g 

are   two   in   number,     l^e  tensor  ^ 

lympani  arises  from  the  cartila- 
ginous end  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  the  adjoining  surface  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  from  the  sides  of 
the  canal  in  which  the  muscle  lies ; 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  at 
nearly  a  rkht  anele  over  the  end    fio.  wo—inunor  view  of  tm  trmpMnm,  "ftii 

.     .-/  °  °         11         ..  ■  mcmbnmi  tympul  ind  bong*  Id  mlnnl  pod- 

of    tne    processus    COCbleEiniOnniS,         tlon.    i,  H«izibnns  tympuil;  2,  BiutadiJui 

and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  Jli^i'i.'T^nVK^lr^rtl^ii.J^il^S^ 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  ^;;ig;7'  ""'  '■  ''"''"■  *'"'"  i™!*"""- 
stapedius    is    concealed    within    a 

canal  in  the  bone  in  front  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii.  The  tendon 
issues  from  the  aperture  of  this  canal  and  is  inserted  into  the  neck 
of  the  stapes  posteriorly. 

The  latemal  Bar. — The  proper  organ  of  hearing  is  formed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve,  within  the  iutemal  ear,  or  /aJy- 
rintk,  a  set  of  cavities  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  bone  which  forms  the  walls  of  these  cavities  is  denser 
than  that  around  it,  and  forms  the  osseous  lahyrinih  ;  the  membrane 
within  the  cavities  forms  the  membranous  lohyrinih.  The  mem- 
braaons  labyrinth  contains  a  fluid  called  endolyTnph ;  while  outside 
it,  between  it  and  the  osseous  labyrinth,  is  a  fluid  called  perilymph. 
This  fluid  is  not  pure  lymph,  as  it  contains  mucin. 

The  Osseous  Labyrinth  consiBts  of  three  principal  parts,  namely, 
the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular  canals. 

The  vestibule  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 

31> 
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eentral  chamber  of  the  aaditory  apparatus.  It  presents,  in  its 
inner  wall,  several  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  divisiona  of  the 
auditory  nerve ;  in  its  outer  wall,  the  fenextra  ovaits  (2,  fig.  491a), 
an  opening  filled  by  membrane,  in  which  is  inserted  the  base  of  the 
stapes ;  in  its  posterior  and  superior  walla,  five  openings  by  which 
the  tmiieirtular  eandU  communicate  with  it:   in  its  anterior  waU, 


no.   4111a.— Rl^t   boo;  libritntli,   Tiend 

(rem     th«     oqWf     ilda.      Th«     i ' 

ban   npre*«Dt«d   U   pnpund    I 

at    Cm    pfltrooi    bone    frem    ^  ._,  ,      -_    

wall!     which     tmmvdisMlj     melon     tim  Qlb  npailor  ud   poAvtor 

Ubjrrbitb.     1,     Th*    vatlbolfli     3,    tta-  cuwli;    4,  opgnlng  of  tba  iqiudiiet  tt 

«am    ovilli;     B,    npcrloi    HmlolntDlu  th*    vstlbol*;   6,    tht   sspntor;   S,    Uw 

cuBli    4,   htnlsontitl  or  vxtarDal   c«ul ;  pootortor,  mnd    7,   t^  utsniHl    Mtnkdr- 

i,   piwtarioi  uiwl;    *,    impaUH   o(  th«  cnlu     aonU;     9,    ipliml    tuba     oT    tl« 

(■mldrcnlu    cuuli;     fi,    Bnl    Lam     of  ukUm  (taU   trnilKDl):    "i   lomiaf  of 

ttag   oochlH;    T,    Hoand   torn;  R,   ipei ;  th*  iqiiKlact  of  th*  cocbiM;  10,  puoad 

9t  fBDatn  rotaudL     Tb«  imAllBr  A^on  m  tht  Umlni  Aplnlla  Id  tlu  ml*  ?«^ 

Id    ontUiw  b«lo»  ibowi  tt*  Ditoiml  siia.  ^.    „      *i      „.         _.      , 
Y*    (StfmiiietlDg.) 

an  opening  leading  into  the  cochUa.  The  BtmievratUtr  eanalt  are 
described  in  Chapter  XLIX. 

The  Membranous  LabTrinth  corresponds  in  general  form  with 
the  osseous  labyrinth.  The  vestibule  contains  two  membranoos 
sacs,  named  the  utrieU  and  the  saeeuU  (fig.  4S2);  the  atricle  com- 
municates with  the  three  membranous  semicircular  canals;  the 
saccule  communicates  with  the  utricle  and  with  the  canal  of  the 
axJUsa-  The  veatibulflr  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed 
to  the  five  spots  shown  in  the  diagram,  namely,  the  maculee  of  utricle 
and  saccule,  and  the  cristEs  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  cochlear 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

The  Ooohlea.— This  is  shaped  like  a  snail's  shell.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  central  column  or  modialvi,  around  which  a  spiral  canal  winds 
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with  two  and  a  half  tnnis  from  base  to  apex.  It  ia  soen  in 
vertical  sectioii  {6g.  493)  that  this  canal  ia  divided  partly  by  bone 
(the  spiral  lamina),  partly  by  membrane 
(the  basilar  membrane),  into  two  .spiral 
ataircaBea  or  scalEe,  the  scala  tympatU 
and  scala  txstiJndi  (fig.  493).     The  scala 


dtvided  thnDgh  themlddla.    1,  Cantnl 
unlloftheisadlDlui;  2,  limlDft  aplnlti 

ball;  6,  poToufla[ib«tati<:«ofth«tTiod1o]ua 
09K  one  of  th«  hoUoeu  of  ths  oiulli 
.  ..  -^  ..  ■pli.li.  modloU.    (.    (Aroold.) 

_mt,  (1m  skcui  HtdoIympluiUciu 

(B.E.).     Tha  black   iluiUng  npn. 

nS*'«rf!t™T^«?t"th;   veatibuliia  separated  from  the  tympanum 
mmcnis  of  tha  nWcia  and  taecnia:    by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalia, 

tb*  crista  In  tha  ampDlluy  eodi  or        '  i    ,i_  i-    ,  •...,,  ' 

ch*  tbm  MmidRdiu  cuaii;  ud    aQQ  the  scau  tympaDi  18  Bimilarly  sepa- 
ih«'™u«i''(ASSBrtiitef.™'''^    ™'®<*  ^°'''^  '**®  tympanum  by  the  mem- 
brane  of   the   fenestra  rotunda.      Both 
acalfe  are  filled  with  perilymph.      The  basilar  membrane  increases  in 
breadth  from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.     It  contains 
Sbres  (about  24000  in  all) 
imbedded  in  a  homc^eneona 
matrix,  and  running  radially, 
from  the  spiral  lamina  bo  the 
spwai    ligament,    where    its 
other  end  is  again  attached 
to  the  bona    At  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea,  the  lamina  ends 
in  a  amall  hamidus,  the  inner 
and  concave  part  of  which 
being  detached  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  modiolus,  leaves 
v^^\T^u     *  sniall  aperture  named  the 
BmbraDBMUi ;    JUHcotrema,  by  which  the  two 
lii,  iin;bQ«  luniniB  ipiraLis;  H,  spicus'^'^^taT^;     scalffl.  Separated   in   all   the 
^"(SS"w'th'rr™&Sri;i^a'uZ:    rest  of    their    length,,  com- 

nUcoluls):  b.ioeDibniubsallarla;  Co,  nda  of  Ooltl ;      muniCate. 

U,.  l,g™™tam  .pirala.    (Qoaia.)  g^^  .^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  VeStlbuU 

and  soala  tympani,  there  is  a  third  space  between  them,  called, 
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seala  media  or  canal  of  tlu  cochlea  {CC,  fig.  494).  In  section  it  ia 
triangular,  its  external  wall  beii^  formed  by  the  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  its  upper  wall  (separating  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli)  hy 
the  membrane  of  Beissner,  and  its  lower  wall  (separating  it  from 
the  scala  tympaDi)  by  the  basilar  membrane,  these  two  meeting  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis.  Following  the  tuma  of 
the  cochlea  to  its  apex,  the  scala  media  there  terminates  blindly; 
while  towards  the  base  of  the  cochlea  it  is  also  dosed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  narrow  passage  (canalis  reuniens)  uniting  it 
with  the  saccule.  The  scala  media  (lilce  the  rest  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth)  contains  endolym^h. 

Organ  qf  Corti. — Upon  the  basilar  membrane  are  arranged  cells 
of  various  shapes.     About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the 


Fio.  4H.— Vtitlo*!  Beotton  of  tb«  ocwai  of  Canl  tiota  tba  dog.  1  lo  1,  HomogaDKnu  Ur«T  of  ilw 
mambnu  butlult;  u,  vHttlnlar  liyn:  tr,  tympioil  i^j't,  with  nucM  and  protoplum;  a,  pn>- 
kngfttkni  of  tjTDpftiul  perloitfluiD  of  Umlu  ipumlla  ou«a ;  <:.  thlckauAd  commenamflnt  of  Uw 
mtmbruui  buUub  dmu-  tbt  point  of  pirfbritioa  ot  (ha  dstth  h ;  d,  blood-vtui]  [vu  iplnla) ;  t, 
l)lood-T«M«l ; /,  naivn ;  u,  tbaapltluillDiaof  tha  lulcaiaplnliBlDtsmBi:  <,  tatanul  lull-oall,  with 
taul  pncflii  it,  BaTTDundad  vlth  nuolal  tod  pnitaplum  (of  tbe  gnnulHr  lnjBi)t  Into  which  tin 
norvs-Bbni  ndlatg ;  I,  Iwln  of  Ua  lotamil  hslr-call ;  n,  baaa  oi  foot  of  InoR  plUir  of  organ  of  Carti : 
m,  hMd  or  tb*  Mm*  DDlUnE  HlCti  th«  oomapondlng  part  o(  mn  eitsmil  pfllir,  whoHandgr  hiU  U 
mluing,  vhll*  tba  nait  fAliu  beyand,  o,  praaanta  both  middle  portion  ud  bue ;  r,  i.d,  thraa 
axtammL  halr-cella ;  t,  baaaa  of  two  nalghbonriiiK  hair  or  taftad  calu ;  x,  auppoPtiDK  call  of  Dettnn : 
«,  iiarv».abPB  arbortslng  round  tb*  ant  of  lbs  erUnM'  '■——'-■  ■  >  —  •   ■— ^_._^. 
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lamina  spiralis  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the 
rods  of  Corti.  Viewed  sideways,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  an 
external  and  internal  pillar,  each  rising  from  an  expanded  foot  or 
bcae  attEiched  to  the  basilar  membrane  (o,  n,  fig.  495).  They  slant 
inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swelling  termed  the 
head ;  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  overlies  that  of  the  outer.  Each 
pair  of  pillars  forms  a  pointed  roof  archii^  over  a  space,  and  by  a 
succession  of  them  a  timnel  is  formed. 

There  are  about  3000  of  these  pairs  of  pillars,  in  proceeding  trom 
the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  its  apex.    They  are  found  pro- 
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gressivoly  to  increase  in  length,  and  become  more  oblique ;  in  other 
words,  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminishes  in  height  as  we 
approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning  against  the  rocuB  of  Corti 
are  certain  other  ceUs  called  hair-celb,  which  terminate  in  smaU 
hair-like  processes.  There  are  several  rows  of  these  on  the  outer 
and  one  row  on  the  inner  side.  Between  them  are  certain  sup- 
porting cells  called  cells  of  DeUers  (fig.  495,  x).  This  structure  rests 
upon  the  basilar  membrane ;  it  is  roofed  in  by  a  fenestrated  mem- 
brane or  lamina  reticularis  into  the  fenestrse  of  which  the  tops  of 
the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received.  When  viewed  from  above, 
the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  key- 
board of  a  piano.  The  top  of  the  organ  is  roofed  by  the  membrana 
tectoria  (fig.  494,  t)  which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  limbus 
{lis,  fig.  494),  a  connective-tissue  structure  on  the  spiral  lamina. 
The  spiral  ganglion  from  which  the  cochlear  nerve-fibres  originate  is 
situated  in  the  spiral  lamina.  The  peripheral  axons  of  its  bipolar 
cells  arborise  around  the  hair-cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti :  the  central 
axons  pass  down  the  modiolus,  and  thence  to  the  pons  (see  p.  670). 

Physiolofiry  of  Hearing. 

Sounds  are  caused  by  vibrations ;  when  a  piano-string  is  struck, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  rapid  regular  vibrations;  the  more 
rapidly  the  vibrations  occur  the  higher  is  the  pitch  of  the  musical 
note;  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  the  louder  or 
more  intense  is  the  tone;  if  the  vibrations  are  regular  and  simple 
(pendular),  the  tone  is  pure ;  if  they  are  r^ular  but  compound,  the 
tone  is  impure,  and  its  quality  or  timbre  is  dependent  on  the  rate 
and  amplitude  of  the  simple  vibrations  of  which  the  compound 
vibrations  are  composed.  The  vibrations  are  transmitted  as  waves, 
and  ultimately  affect  the  hair-cells  at  the  extremities  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea.  The  semicircular  canals  are  not 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  hearing ;  their  function  in  connection  with 
equilibration  is  described  in  Chapter  XLIX.  The  external  and 
middle  ears  are  conducting;  the  internal  ear  is  conducting  and 
receptive.  In  the  external  ear  the  vibrations  travel  through  air ;  in 
the  middle  ear  through  solid  structures — ^membranes  and  bones ;  and 
in  the  internal  ear  through  fluid,  first  through  the  perilymph  on  the 
far  side  of  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  and  then  the  vibrations  pass  through 
the  basilar  membrane  and  membrane  of  Beissner,  and  set  the  endo- 
lymph  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  in  motion. 

This  is  the  normal  way  in  which  the  vibrations  pass,  but  the  endolymph  may  be 
affected  in  other  ways,  for  instance  throu£^  the  other  bones  of  the  head ;  one  can, 
for  example,  hear  the  ticking  of  one's  watch  when  it  is  placed  between  the  teeth, 
even  when  the  ears  are  stopped.  From  this  fact  is  derived  a  valuable  practical 
method  of  distinguishing  in  a  deaf  person  what  part  of  the  organ  of  heanng  is  at 
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fiuilt.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  hear  a  watch  or  a  tnning^lbrk  when  it  Is  hdd 
dose  to  the  ear ;  but  if  h^  can  liear  it  when  it  is  placed  between  his  teeth,  or  on  his 
forehead,  the  malady  is  localised  in  either  the  external  or  middk  ear ;  if  he  can  hear 
it  in  neither  situation,  it  is  a  much  more  serious  case,  for  then  the  internal  ear  or  the 
nervous  mechanism  of  hearing  is  at  fault  In  disease  of  the  middle  ear  the  hearing 
of  low  tones  is  especially  affeSed ;  hig^  tones  appear  to  be  transmissible  by  booe- 
conduction  more  readily  than  low. 

In  conneotion  with  the  external  ear  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
said ;  the  pinna  in  many  animals  is  lar^  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  natural 
ear-tmmpet  to  coUect  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  in  man  this  function 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  lost,  and  though  there  are  muscles  present  to 
move  it  into  appropriate  postures,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will  in  the  majority  of  people,  and  are  fimctionless,  ancestral  vestiges. 

In  the  middle  ear,  however,  there  are  several  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  action  of  the  membrana  tympani,  of  the  ossicles, 
of  the  tympanic  muscles,  and  of  the  Eustachiw  tube. 

The  Mimbrcma  Tympani. — ^This  membrane,  unlike  that  of 
ordinary  drums,  can  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to,  not  only  its 
own  fundamental  tone,  but  to  an  immense  range  of  tones  differing 
from  each  other  by  many  octaves.  This  would  clearly  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  an  ev^y  stretched  membrana  It  is  not  evenly  nor 
very  tightly  stretched,  but  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  oh^on  of 
ossicles  it  is  slightly  funnel-shaped :  the  ossicles  also  damp  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vibrations. 

When  the  membrane  pets  too  tightly  stretched,  by  increase  or 
decrease  of  t^e  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  then  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  dulled.  The  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  kept 
the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  Et^tachian  tiJ)e,  which 
leads  from  the  cavity  to  the  pharynx,  and  so  to  the  external  air. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  not,  however,  always  open ;  it  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  tensor  paloUi  during  swallowing.  Suppose  it  were 
closed  owing  to  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane — ^this  often 
happens  in  inflammation  of  the  throat — the  result  would  be  what  is 
called  Eustachian  or  throat  deafnesi^  and  this  is  relieved  by  passing 
a  catheter  so  as  to  open  the  tube.  When  the  tube  is  closed,  an 
interchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  the  imprisoned  air  and  the 
blood  of  the  tympanic  vessels.  In  time,  as  in  the  aerotomometer 
(see  p.  363),  equilibrium  is  established  and  the  tension  of  the 
imprisoned  gases  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  blood-gases,  not  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  membrane  is  therefore  cupped  inwards 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  exterior ;  it  is  this  increased 
tightening  of  the  membrane  that  produces  deafness.  There  is  also 
an  accumulation  of  mucus.  When  one  makes  a  violent  expiration, 
as  in  sneezing,  some  air  is  often  forced  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  tympanum.  The  ears  feel  as  though  they  were  bulged  out, 
as  indeed  the  membrana  tympani  is,  and  there  is  again  partial  deaf- 
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ness,  which  sensatdons'  are  at  once  relieved  hj  swallowing,  so 
as  to  open  the  Eustachian  tube  and  thus  re-establish  equality  of 
pressure. 

The  ossicles  communicate  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tjmpani  (to  which  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fixed)  to  the  mem- 
brane which  closes  the  fenestra  ovalis  (to  which  the  foot  of  the 
stapes  is  attached).  Thus  the  vibrations  are  communicated  to 
the  fluid  of  the  internal  ear,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oval  window. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  assist  us  in  understanding  how 
this  is  brought  about.  The  bones  all  vibrate  as  if  they  were  one, 
the  slight  movements  between  the  individual  bones  being  inappreci- 
able. The  utility  of  there  being  several  bones  is  seen  when  the 
vibrations  are  excessive;  the  small  amount  of  "give"  at  the 
articulations  is  really  protective  and  tends  to  prevent  fractures. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  between  the  layers  of  the 
tympanic  membrane;  the  processus  gracilis  (jp.g.)  has  its  end  A 
attached  to  the  tympanic  wall  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure ;  the  end  B  of  the  short  pro- 
cess (s.p.)  of  the  incus  is  fastened 
by  a  ligament  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  tympanic  cavity;  the  end 
D  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
articulates  with  the  stirrup,  the 
base  of  which  is  turned  towards 
the  reader.  The  handle  vibrates 
with  the  membrana  tympani ;  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  whole  chain 
take  place  round  the  aoAs  of  rota- 
tion AB.  Every  time  C  comes 
forwards  D  comes  forwards;  but 

by  drawing  perpendiculars  from  C  and  D  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  is 
foimd  that  I)  is  about  §  of  the  distance  from  the  axis  that  C  is.  So 
in  the  taransmission  of  the  vibrations  from  membrane  to  membrane 
across  the  bony  chain,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  decreased  by 
about  ^,  and  the  force  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  increase  of 
power  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  tympanic  membrane  concen- 
trates its  power  upon  an  area  (the  membrane  of  the  oval  window)  only 
one-twentieth  of  its  size.  The  final  movement  of  the  stapes  is,  how- 
ever, always  very  small;  it  varies  from  yV  ^^  ^^ss  than  loioo  of  a 
millimetre. 

The  action  of  the  te^nsor  tympanic  by  pulling  in  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  increases  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve.     It  is  opposed  by  the  strong  external 


foot  of 
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Fio.  496.— Diagrammatic  view  of  ear  ossicles. 
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ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  stapedius  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
stapes  tilts  it  backwards  and  duninishes  the  intra-tjmpanic  air* 
pressure.     It  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve. 

The  next  very  simple  diagram  (fig.  497)  will  explain  the  use  of 
thQ  fenestra  rotvmda. 

The  cochlea  is  supposed  to  be  uncoiled ;  the  scala  vestibuli  leads 
from  the  fenestra  ovalis,  to  the  other  side  of  which  the  stapes  is 
attached ;  the  scala  tympani  leads  to  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  two 
scalae  communicate  at  the  helicotrema,  and  are  separated  from  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  membrane  of 
Reissner.  C.R.  is  the  canalis  reunions  leading  to  the  saccule.  The 
cochlea  is  filled  with  incompressible  fluid  in  an  inexpansible  bonj 
case,  except  where  the  windows  are  closed  by  membranes.  Hence 
every  time  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window  is  bulged  in  by  the 
stirrup,  the  membrane  of  the  round  window  is  simultaneously  bulged 
out  to  the  same  extent,  and  vice  versd.    These  changes  of  pressure 

F.Oualla 
Stapes 


Scala   Vestibuli    (Perilymph) 


Scala   Tympani   (Perilymph) 


Heiicotrema 


F.  Rotunda 

Fio.  497.->DiagrEiD  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda. 

are  transmitted  from  one  scala  to  the  other  directly  through  the 
cochlear  canal,  setting  it  into  vibration,  and  through  the  helicotrema. 

The  range  of  hearing  extends  over  10  or  11  octaves;  the  lowest 
audible  tone  having  about  20,  the  highest  about  25,000,  vibrations 
per  second.  The  range  varies  in  different  people,  and  diminishes 
from  childhood  onwards.  The  upper  limit  of  hearing  may  be  tested 
by  minute  tuning-forks,  metal  rods,  or  by  Gtalton's  whistle.  Many 
animals  appear  to  be  able  to  detect  high  tones  which  lie  beyond  the 
human  limit.  The  lower  limit  may  be  determined  by  very  large  tuning- 
forks,  or  by  employing  very  low  difference-tones. 

Difference-tones  are  produced  when  two  tones  of  different  pitch, 
m  and  n,  are  sounded  together.  A  tone  having  the  pitch  m  minus  n 
is  then  heard  in  addition  to  the  tones  m  and  n :  also  a  summation 
tone  of  pitch  m  plus  n  may  be  heard,  but  with  greater  difficulty. 
When  m  and  n  are  nearly  equal,  a  beating  tone,  instead  of  a  difference- 
tone,  results,  having  a  pitch  somewhere  intermediate  between  m  and  n. 
If  the  difference  between  m  and  n  is  exceedingly  smedl,  this  beating- 
tone  alone  is  heard.  The  frequency  of  the  beats  corresponds  to  the 
difference  in  vibration-rates,  m  and  n.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
difference  and  summation-tones  (which  are  collectively  called  combina- 
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tion-tones)  exist  in  the  air;  their  presence  being  demonstrable  by 
their  reinforcement  before  appropriate  resonatora  More  generally, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  produced  within  the  ear,  i,e,,  they  have 
merely  a  subjective  origin.  The  smedlest  perceptible  difference  in 
pitch  between  two  successive  tones  is  about  0*2  vibrations  in  the 
middle  r^on  of  the  piano  for  trained  subjects.  Practice  effects 
extraordinary  improvement,  even  among  the  most  unmusical. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cochlea  is  the  organ  specially 
concerned  in  hearing.  It  first  appears  among  vertebrata  in  certain 
fishes  as  a  very  rudimentary  structure.  If  the  cochlea  is  removed 
from  dogs,  they  become  deaf. 

There  are  two  classes  of  theories  of  hearing,  in  both  of  which  the 
basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea  plays  the  essential  part. 

The  one  class  comprises  the  many  "sound-picture"  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  in  very  various  forms  by  Butherford, 
Waller,  Hurst,  Ewald,  and  Meyer.  The  entire  basilar  membrane  is 
supposed  to  vibrate  either  as  a  telephone  plate,  or  as  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, different  tones  or  combinations  of  tones  giving  rise  to  different 
patterns  of  vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  hair-cells 
and  thence  by  the  auditory  nerve-fibres  to  the  brain,  where  (in 
Rutherford's  theory)  the  analysis  of  these  patterns  is  held  to  ttJce 
place. 

The  other  is  the  resonance-theory  of  Helmholtz,  in  which  the 
pitch  of  a  tone,  or  the  analysis  of  a  complex  sound  into  its  constituent 
tones,  is  determined  not  in  the  brain  but  in  the  cochlea.  It  depends 
on  the  principle  of  sympathetic  vibration.  As  is  well  known,  if  a 
tone  is  sung  in  front  of  a  piano  (best  with  the  loud  pedal  held  down), 
the  string  of  the  piano  which  is  attuned  to  that  tone  will  immediately 
respond;  another  tone  wiU  eUcit  response  from  another  string.  So 
in  the  cochlea  the  appropriate  fibre  of  the  basilar  membrane  is  thrown 
into  vibration  when  the  tone  to  which  it  is  attuned  reaches  it  The 
fibre  thus  stimulated  affects  the  hair-cells  above  it,  whence  the  stimulus 
is  conducted  to  the  brain.  If  two  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  two 
appropriate  fibres  respond,  and  the  analysis  of  the  now  more  complex 
stimulus  is  performed  in  the  cochlea.  The  fibres  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane increase  in  radial  length  from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cochlecL  According  to  the  resonance-theory,  the  upper  part  of  the 
organ  would  thus  be  affected  by  low  tones,  the  lower  part  by  high 
tones. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  theory  makes  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  explain  our  ability  to  analyse  complex  chords 
into  their  component  tones.  The  full  acceptance  of  the  second  is 
difficult  in  the  face  of  the  small  difference  of  length  (at  most  1 :  12) 
between  the  shortest  and  the  longest  of  the  ba^lar  fibres.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gains  support  from  the  effects  of  experiment  on,  and 
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disease  of,  different  portions  of  the  cochlea.  For  instance,  the  deaf- 
ness to  high-pitched  tones  (seen  in  boiler-makers)  is  stated  to  be 
associated  with  disease  of  the  lower  whorl  of  the  cochlea. 

It  may  be  that  the  fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane  do  not 
vibrate  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  but  that  the  hair-cells  themselves 
are  each  in  some  unknown  way  specially  attuned  to  respond  only  to 
one  of  the  many  tonal  stimuli  which  may  reach  them  (Myers). 


CHAPTEK    LV 

VOICE   AND    8PKBCU 

The  fundamental  toneB  of  the  voice  are  produced  by  the  current  of 
expired  air  causing  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  corda,  two  elastic  bands 
contained  in  a  cartilaginous  box  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe 
or  trachea.  This  box  is  called  the  larynx.  The  sounds  produced 
here  are  modified  by  other  parte  such  as  the  tongiie,  teeth,  and  lips, 
as  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Anfttotnr  of  the  Ii&rynx. 
The  cartll&tr«a  of  the  Utttix  atq  the  Ui  jroid,  the  (.'rictdd,  and  the  two  a^tendds. 
Thes«  we  the  most  important  for  voice  production ;  they  are  made  of  hTalioe  caiti- 


II.  Ttyro-hyoldmu. 


ino-tijfoidaDL 
hlkyroldciu. 
Ug.  crlco 


fe _. 

The  thyroid  cartUage  (fig.  499, 1  to  1)  does  not  form  a  complete  ring  around  the 
larynx,  bnt  oalj  corera  the  front  portion.     It  forms  the  promtnence  in  front  of  the 
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thrcMt  known  as  Adam's  appie.  The  erieoid  cartilage  (Rg.  4S9,  5,  S),  on  the  otbo- 
hand.  Is  a  complete  ring ;  the  back  port  of  the  ritig  is  inu<£  broader  man  the  frooL 
Od  the  top  of  this  breed  portion  of  the  cricoid  are  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig. 
4S9,  7):  tne  coonectloos  b«tweeD  the  cricoid  below  and  ar^enoid  caitUaees  aboT« 
are  joints  with  aynovial  membrane  and  ligaments,  the  latter  pennittiiig  toler&blj' 
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free  motion  between  them.  But  although  the  arytenoid  cartilages  can  move  on  tlie 
cricoid,  thef  accompany  the  Utter  in  all  Its  moTcments.  The  base  by  means  trf 
which  each  arytenoid  cartilage  sita  on  the  cricoid  is  triangular ;  the  anterior  ansle  ii 
often  called  the  Tocat  process :  to  it  the  posterior  ends  of  the  true  vocaJ  cord^  are 
attached.     The  outer  angle  is  thick,  and  called  the  muscular  process. 

The  comiculaT  caitUagei,  or  oactUages  of  Sautorini,  are  perched  on  the  top  of 
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the  arytenoids ;  the  cuneiform  cartilages,  c 


[cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  are  in  a  fold  of 


brane,  and  also  by  joints  with  synovial  membranes ;  the  lower  eomiia  of  the  thyroid 
clasp  the  cricoid  between  them,  yet  not  so  tightly  but  that  the  thyroid  can  rerolre, 
within  a  certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  tnmsversdy  through  the  two  jointi 
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at  which  the  cricoid  la  clasped.  The  vocal  cords  are  attached  behind  to  the  front 
portion  of  the  base  {yocal  process)  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  In  front  to  the 
re-entering  angle  at  the  back  of  the  thyroid  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  move- 
ments of  either  of  these  cartilages  must  produce  an  effect  on  them  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Inasmnch.  too,  as  the  arytenoid  cartilases  rest  on  the  top  of  the  back  portion 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  connected  wltn  it  by  capsular  and  other  ligaments, 
all  movements  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  move  tte  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  also 
produce  an  effect  on  the  vocal  cwds. 

HaMma  nwnkbrane. — The  larynx  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  ctmtinaous 
with  that  of  the  trachea;  this  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  except  over  the  vocal 
cords  and  epiglottis,  where  it  i* 
stratified.  The  vocal  cords  are 
thickened  bonds  of  elastic  tissue  in 
this  mucmis  membrane  which  run 
from  before  back.  TIkt  are  at- 
tached bdiind  to  the  vocal  processes 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  in 
f^ont  to  Uie  angle  where  the  two 
Winn  of  the  ^yrold  meet  The 
chink  between  them  is  called  the 
rima  glotlidit  (see  fig.  601).  Two 
ridxes  of  mucous  membrane  above 
and  paialld  to  these  are  called  the 
/ali»  voeal  eordi;  between  the  true 
and  fidse  vocal  cord  on  each  side  is 
a  recess  called  the  vtnlrieU.  ^-^ 

MusoleB.^The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  divided  into  intrinsic  and 
exbrinslc.  The  intrinsic  are  named 
from  their  attachments  to  the  various 
cartilages  I  the  extrinsic  are  those 

which  connect  the  larynx  to  other  I. 

parts,  such  as  the  hyold  bon& 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  as  follows  i — 

1.  Crieo-thyrold. 

2.  Postoior  crico-arytenc^ 

3.  Lateral  crico-BiTtenoid. 
i.  Thyro-aryteiidd. 

5.  Arrtefund. 

All  tnese  muscles  except  the 
arytenoid  are  in  pain. 


Fio.  501 Vdtlcsl  •action  UuDngb  tba  Uiriii,  puitiig 

from  HldB  to  »id».  H.lijoldboM;  T.,  thxroidiani. 
lags ;  T.C.U.,  ChjfTti-oifcold  raembiue  ;  0.,  cricoid 
cutilags;  Tr,,  SnC  ring  of  Inrhcs:  T.A.,  tbyio- 
uyUnold mnHCla ;  B,a.,rlmiglattldti;  V.C.,voi»l 


Their  attachments  and  actions 

1.  Orieo- thyroid. — This     Is    a  Aiisn  inomion  i 
short,  thick  triangular  muscle,  at- 

tachni  below  to  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 

this  attachment  extends  from  the  middle  Une  backwards.  The  fibres  pass  upwards 
and  outwards,  divetffing  slightly  to  be  attached  above  to  the  inferior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  anterior  border  of  its  lower  comu. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  being  fixed  by  extrinsic  muscles,  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  draws  upwards  ue  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  depresses  the 
posterior  part,  and  with  it  the  arvtenoid  cartilages,  so  that  the  vocal  cords  are 
stretched.  Paralysis  of  these  muscles  therefore  causes  an  inaliility  to  produce  high- 
pitched  tones. 

2.  Poiterior  crieo-aiyltnoid. — This  arises  from  the  broad  depression  on  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  surfiire  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  its  fibres  con- 
verge upwards  and  outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

These  muscles  draw  the  oatist  an|^  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  backwards  and 
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inwsids,  and  thua  rotate  the  anterior  or  Tocsl  processes  outwuda,  and  widoi  tbe 
rima  glotUdLs.  Tbc7  come  tDto  action  during  deep  inspiration.  If  they  are  pttra^scd, 
tbe  lips  of  the  glottis  approach  the  tntddle  line  and  come  in  contact  during  each 
Inspiration,  so  that  dyspntea  is  produced. 

8,  Lateral  rrieo-arylfnoid.— This  arises  from  the  sloping  upper  bordcz  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  Hrytenoid  carti- 
lage, and  tbe  a4iacent  part  of  its  anterior  surface. 

•"  -1-..-..         ......     J. ^_ 

and  downwards,  and  thus  ap- 
proximate the  Tocal  corda.  Tbcf 
are  autagtwistic  to  the  posterior 

LIB.  wj-nlslott.  ^^^^^^^a^^  ~,*™* 

'  ^  consista  ot  two  pcctioni.  Inner 

and    outer.     The  taiwr  partloD 

firt  wrt.h™ii  "ise*  hi  the  lower  half  of  the 

CA  WrlitHsU  ^,^  fon,^  by  the  al«  of  the 

thjioid  cartilage,  and  pMslng 
backwards  is  aUached  bannd  t» 
tbe  TocaJ  proceas  and  to  the  ad- 
jacent pans  of  tbe  outer  sorbce 
of  the  arytenoid  caitilagK  These 
fibres  are  joined  internally  hy 
short  fibres  which  are  attached 
in  front  to  the  TOcal  cord,  and 
behind  to  the  tocbI  ^ticeaa. 
Some  obUque  fibres  pass  from 
the  sloping  portion  of  tbe  crico- 
Fin  pMt.  lot  msmbruil  thyroid    membrane    below    the 

_^  Tocal  cord,  upwards,  outwards, 

^^'"'™^  and    somewhat    backwards,    to 

end  In  the  tissue  of  tbe  Use 
Fio.  dOi—Th.  UiTu  u  »  from  brtitDd.    To  dio-  the       Vocal  cord.     The  fibres  <rf  the 
brtiliula  tnnselca  poiMrloriy.   (SWark.)  outtr  portion  arise  In  front  from 

the  thyroid  cartUage  dose  to  the 
origin  of  the  inner  portion  and  firom  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  They  pass  bad- 
wards  to  be  inserted  in  part  into  the  lateral  border  and  muscular  process  (rf  the 
arytenoid  cartilwe,  and  Id  part  they  pass  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  aryteno- 
ejdglottidean  fold,  ending  in  the  false  vocal  coni.  The  portion  of  this  muscle  whk;fa 
extends  towards  the  epiglottis  is  often  described  as  a  separate  muscle  {tkyro- 
M>ifflollid0am)t  It  resembles  the  crico-arytenoid  in  that  some  of  its  fitma  are  coo- 
dnuous  with  those  of  the  aivtenoid  muscle. 

The  aotero-pooterior  fibres  will  tend  to  draw  forward  tbe  arrtenold  cartilage, 
and  with  it  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  rotating  tbe  latter  npwards 
and  antamnising  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid  musde,  the  effect  bdng  to  relax  tbe 
Tocalcoi^.  But  if  tbe  latter  are  kept  stretched  thoaefibrefltrf  tbe  inner  portion  4rf 
tbe  muscle  which  are  inserted  into  the  vocal  cord  may  serve  to  modify  Its  dasticitT, 
ti^teaioK  the  parts  of  the  cord  in  front  of,  and  relaxing  those  behind,  its  attadi- 
ment  The  vertical  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  extend  froni  tbe  crico-ttiyroid  mem- 
brane across  the  base  of  the  vocal  fold  and  over  tbe  ventricle  Into  tbe  blse  vocal 
cord,  render  the  free  edge  of  the  former  more  prominent  Thai  the  filn«a  wbidi  are 
inserted  into  the  muscular  process  and  outer  surface  of  the  arytemoid  cartilage  will 
tend  todrawtbearytenoid  cartiUgefarwards  and  rotateit  inwards;  finally,  the  fibres 
which  pass  into  tbe  aryt«no-eplglottidean  fold  may  assist  in  depreving  the  epiglottis. 
If  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  no  lonmr  parallel,  but 
are  curved  with  the  concavity  inwards,  and  a  much  stronger  blast  oi  air  is  required 
for  the  production  of  the  voice. 

G.  Aiyltnoid. — When  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  from  the  back  of  tbe 
arytenoid  cartilsffes,  a  band  of  transverse  fibres  is  exposed,  on  the  dorsal  surbce  of 
which  are  two  slender  decussating  oblique  bundles.    These  an  often  described  as 
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■epante  muicks  (anrteoold  Mid  wTteno-epiriotUdemn),  but  tlicy  are  tntiniatdf 
blended  together.  The  ventiKl  fibres  (krrtencnd  proper)  pass  itral^t  across  from 
the  outer  tuitf  of  the  concan  snr&ce  on  Uie  back  of  one  uTtenoid  cartUage  to  the 
corresponding  snr&ce  of  the  oth<T.  The  dorsal  fibres  can  be  followed  to  the  IsletK] 
walls  of  the  Ibttiiz,  the  uppermost  <MXS  to  the  cartlkge  of  Santorini,  the  intermediate 
ones  run  with  the  uppermost  fibies  of  the  thyro-a^rtenoid  muscle  forming  the  so- 
called  aryteno-epigli^dean  muscle,  and  the  lowest  fibres  Ucnd  at  the  level  of  the 
time  Tocal  cords  with  the  thTTO-anrtenoid  and  lateral  cricoarytenoid  muscles. 

The  arytenoid  muscle  draws  the  aiTtenoJd  cartilages  together.  If  tt  is  paralysed, 
the  intercartilaginoas  part  of  the  f^otUs  remains  open,  althouf^  the  membmnoui  lips 
can  sUU  be  approximated  during  vocaHsation. 

It  has  been  generally  sn^osed  that  the  epi^otUs  is  depressed  as  a  lid  over  the 
■dottls  dnring  swallowing.  This  may  be  so  In  some  animals,  but  in  man  it  is  not 
me  case;  theepi^ottis  projectsnpwardsincloeecontactwiththebaseaf  the  tongue. 
The  necessary  closure  of  the  i^ottts  during  swallowing  Is  brou^^t  about  t^  the  con- 
tncUoo  of  the  arytenoid  and  thynxuytenirid  muscles ;  by  this  means  Um  aryten^d 
cartilages  are  diawu  towards  each  other,  and  also  fiwwards  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  surbce  of  the  epiglottis  (Andeison  Stnoit),  Henle  remaned  that  "the 
muscles  which  lie  in  the  space  eoclosed  by  the  lamiiue  of  the  thyroid  cartUsge  and 
above  the  cricoid  may  be  r^arded  in  thdr  totality  as  a  kind  of  spbiacter  sui^  as  is 
found  in  its  simplest  fcHm  embracing  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  in  rq)tile8  "  (Quaio'i 
Anatomy). 

NarreB. — The  larynx  is  supplied  by  two  branches  of  the  vagus ;  the  ttip*rior 
Iaryi»7#aj  is  the  sensory  nerva;  byitsazl«mal  branch,  tt  supplies  one  musde,nBmdya 
the  cnco4hyroid.  These  fibres,  however,  probably  arise  from  gloeso-phamigeal  root- 
lets. The  rest  of  the  musdes  are  supplied  by  the  inftrior  tanfng»al  M«rra,  the 
fibies  of  which  conw  from  the  spinal  accessoiy,  not  the  vagus  proper. 

The  larTngoscope  is  an  histroment  emploved  In  invesogating  during  life  the 
eoodiUoo  of  the  phaiynx,  Urynz,  and  trachea.     It  cmislsti  of  a  large  ctmcave  mirror 
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with  perforated  centre,  and  of  a  smaller  mirror  fixed  in  a  long  handle.  The  patient 
is  nlaced  in  a  chatr,  a  good  light  (argand  burner,  or  electric  lamp)  is  arranged  on  one 
side  of.  and  a  little  above,  his  head.  The  oper^or  fixes  the  luge  mirror  round  bis 
head  In  such  a  manner,  that  be  looks  through  the  central  aperture  with  one  eye. 
He  then  seats  himself  opposite  the  patient,  and  so  alters  the  position  of  the  mlrnv, 
which  is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  a  ball-and-soeket  joint,  that  a  beam  of  U^it 
is  reflected  on  the  lips  of  the  patient 

The  patient  is  now  directed  to  throw  his  bead  slightly  backwards,  and  to  open  hit 
mouth  i  the  reflection  from  the  mirror  lights  up  Uk  cavity  of  the  numtb,  and  by  a 
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little  alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  operator  and  the  patient  the  point  at 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  lig^t  is  reflected  by  the  mirror—in  other  words,  its 
focal  length — is  readily  discovered.  The  smaU  mirror  fixed  in  the  handle  is  then 
warmed,  either  by  holding  it  over  the  lamp,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  of  warm 
water ;  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  breath  upon  its  surfiice. 
The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  applving  the  back  of  the  mirror  to  the  hand  or 
cheek,  when  it  should  feci  warm  without  being  painfull. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  patient  is  mrected  to  put  out  his  tongue,  which  is 
hdd  by  the  left  hand  gently  but  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  by  means  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  warm  mirror  is  passed  to  tiie  back  of  the  mouth,  until  it  rests 
upon  and  slightly  raises  the  base  of  the  uvula,  and  at  the  same  time  the  light  is 
directed  upon  it :  an  inverted  image  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  will  be  seen  in  the 
mirror.  If  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  alone  seen,  the  handle  of  the  mirror  must 
be  slightly  lowered  until  the  larynx  comes  into  view ;  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  move  the  mirror  upon  the  uvula,  as  it  exdtes  retching.  The  observm 
tion  should  not  be  prolonged,  but  should  rather  be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

The  structures  seen  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts 
as  to  inspiration,  expiration,  phonation,  etc  ;  they  are  (fig.  504)  first,  and  apparently 
at  the  posterior  pcut,  the  b<u«  of  ths  tongus,  immediately  below  which  is  the  arcuate 
outline  of  the  epigloitit^  with  its  cushion  or  tubercle.  Then  are  seen  in  the  central 
line  the  true  vocal  cords,  white  and  shining  in  their  normal  condition.  The  cords 
approximate  (in  the  inverted  image)  posteriorly;  between  them  is  left  a  chink, 
narrow  whilst  a  high  note  is  being  sung,  wide  during  a  deep  inspiration.  On  each 
side  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  on  a  higher  level,  are  the  pink/atftf  vocal  cords. 
Still  more  externally  than  the  fedse  vocal  cords  is  the  arytsno-epigloUidsan  fold,  in 
which  are  situated  upon  each  side  three  small  elevations  ;  of  these  the  most  external 
is  the  cartilage  of  nritberOf  the  intermediate  is  the  cartilage  of  SatUorini,  whilst 
the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  in  front,  and  somewhat  below  the  preceding, 
being  only  seen  durmff  deep  inspiration.  The  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  even  the 
bifurcation  of  the  tradiea  itself,  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
may  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Movements  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

In  Bespixatum, — The  position  of  the  vocal  cords  in  ordinary 
tranquil  breathing  is  so  adapted  by  the  muscles,  that  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (fig.  604,  b).  The  glottis 
remains  unaltered  during  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  though  in  a 
small  proportion  of  people  it  becomes  a  little  wider  at  each  inspira- 
tion, and  a  little  narrower  at  each  expiration.  In  the  cadaveric 
position  the  glottis  has  about  half  the  width  it  has  during  ordi- 
nary breathing;  during  life,  therefore,  except  during  vocaliiaation, 
the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  (posterior  crico-arytenoids)  are  in 
constant  action.  (F.  Semon.)  On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inspira- 
tion the  opening  is  widely  dilated  (fig.  604,  c),  and  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped. 

In  Vocalisation, — At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  a  note,  the 
chink  is  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arjrtenoid  cartilages  beine 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximatea 
and  made  parallel  (fig.  604,  a);  at  the  same  time  their  tension  is 
much  increased.  The  higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the 
cords  become;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  in  the  main,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can 
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be  thus  altered.    In  the  produotion  of  a  high  note  the  vocal  cords 
are  broi^ht  well  within  sight    In  the  utterance  of  low-pitched  tones, 
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Fio.  504.— ThTM  li^yugcuoplc  vlawi  of  Itu  nparior  apeiturs  of  tba  larynx  md  laitou^rling  parti.  A, 
tbs  glottli  durisH  the  amlHloD  ot  a  blgb  oota  tn  ilnglng ;  B,  io  euy  and  qnlat  tBhalitlon  of  air ;  C, 
In  tbBiUtearwidHtpoaalbladJlatatloD,  ulnlaballngavandHpbnath.'  Ths diagrama  A',  B', and 
C,  BtiDw  Is  horlMntal  gectlunn  at  tba  glottta  the  poaltton  oC  the  vocal  corla  anri  acyUDold  caitliaeM 

leCtcra  Inillc&te  the  parU  aa  ^llowa,  vli. :  I,  tba  bus  of  thg  tongua ;  r,  the  upper  fraa  part  at  tha 

Slglottla;  c\  the  tnbarcln  or  cuBhJ(}D  of  tha  eplglottia;  ph,  part  ot  the  antarior  wall  of  tbtf 
aryni  behlud  the  luyni:  In  tha  marglu  of  tba  airUaa-eplitloCtldean  fold,  ic.  thg  BwalUngor  tlia 
memhtsne  caoeed  by  tba  cartQaum  of  Wrlabeig ;  i,  tbat  of  tha  cartllign  of  SaDtorinl ;  a,  the  tip  or 
inmniltartlie  arytenoid  caitllagai ;  cv,  the  true  Ttual  mrdi  orllpa  of  Charjnia  gloCUdIa;  set,  tba 
BnparioT  Di  falsa  vocal  coida ;  bstween  tbem  tha  vsotilcle  of  Che  laryoi ;  In  C,  tr  la  placsd  on  the 
anMrlor  wall  of  tha  ncadbiK  tracbaa,  and  b  Indlcalea  tha  commenceinast  of  tha  two  bitmrbl  barond 
tba  UfureatloD  which  maj  lie  broaght  Into  view  in  tbli  atats  of  eitnma  dUatatloa,  ^QhMd,  aftat 
Ciarmak.) 

on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  brought  over  l^em, 
and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  look  as  if  thej  were  trying  to  bide  them- 
selves under  it  (fig.  505). 

The  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  also  usiiallj  corresponds 
with  the  height  of  the  note  produced ;  but  the  width  of  the  aperture 
has  no  influence  on  the  pitch  of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal' 
cords  have  the  same  tension :  only  with  a  wide  aperture  the  tone 
is  more  difficult  to  produce  and  is  less  perfect,  the  rushing  of  the 
air  through  the  aperture  being  heard  at  the  same  time. 

3E 
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No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  namely,  that  which  is  formed  by  the  space 
between  the  arytenoid  cartils^es. 

t  The  Voice. 

The  human  musical  instrument  is 

often  compared  to  a  reed  organ-pipe: 

certainly  the  notes  produced  by  such 

pipes  in  the  vox  humana  stop  of  organs 

is  very  like  the  human  voice.     Here 

Pio.  606.— view  of  the  upper  part  of  the    there  is  uot  ouly  the  vibration  of  a 

^ii^^e'^^SI^^'T^    column  of  air,  but  also  of  a  reed,  which 

note.  e.E^ottu;t,  tubercles  of  the    corresponds  to  the  vocal  cords  in  the 

cartUageg  of  Bantorlnl ;  a,  arytenoid        >       ^  ^    %  i       •    ^  i^        .        i 

caruiagee;  f,  base  of  the  tongue;    air-chambcr  composod  01  the  trachea 
^i^^^'^^^^^^^^^ryt^    and  the  bronchial  system  beneath  it 

The  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities 
above  the  glottis  are  resonating  cavities,  which,  by  alterations 
in  their  shape  and  size,  are  able  to  pick  out  and  emphasize 
certain  component  parts  of  the  fundamentcd  tones  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  natural  voice  is  often  called  the  chest  voice.  The 
falsetto  voice  is  diflTerently  explained  by  diflFerent  observers;  on 
laryngoscopic  examination,  the  glottis  is  found  to  be  widely  open,  so 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  chest  resonance ;  some  have  supposed 
that  the  attachment  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  to  the  vocal  cord 
renders  it  capable  of  acting  like  the  fincer  on  a  violin  string, 
part  of  the  cord  being  allowed  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  is  held  stilL 
Such  a  shortening  of  a  vibrating  string  would  produce  a  higher  note 
than  is  natural 

Musical  souiids  differ  from  one  another  in  three  ways  : — 

1.  In  pitch. — This  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibration ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  string,  the  pitch  increases  with  the  tension,  and  diminishes 
with  the  length  of  the  string.  The  vocal  cords  of  a  woman  are  shorter 
than  those  of  a  man,  hence  the  higher  pitched  voice  of  women.  The 
average  length  of  the  female  cord  is  11*5  millimetres;  this  can  be 
stretched  to  14;  the  male  cord  averages  16*5,  and  can  be  stretched 
to  19*5  millimetres. 

2.  In  loudness. — This  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
and  is  increased  by  the  force  of  the  expiratory  blast  which  sets  the 
cords  in  motion. 

3.  In  "  tirribre." — This  is  the  difference  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  voice,  or  one  musical  instrument,  from  another.  It 
is  due  to  admixture  of  the  primary  vibrations  with  secondary  vibra- 
tions or  overtones.  If  one  takes  a  tracing  of  a  tuning-fork  on  a 
revolving  cylinder,  it  writes  a  simple  series  of  up  and  down  waves 
corresponding  in  rate  to  the  note  of  the  fork.    Other  musical  instru- 
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meats  do  not  lend  themaelveH  to  this  form  o(  graphic  record,  but  their 
vibrations  can  be  rendered  visible  by  allowing  them  to  act  on  a  small 
sensitive  gas-flame ;  this  bobs  up  and  down,  and  if  the  reflection  of 
this  flame  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  series  of  mirrors,  the  top  of  the  con- 
tinuous  image  formed  is  seen  to  present  waves.  The  mirrors  are 
usually  arranged  on  the  four  lateral  aides  of  a  cube  which  is  rapidly 
rotated  (fig.  606).  If  one  sings  a  note  on  to  the  membrane  in  the 
side  of  the  gas-chamber  with  which  the  fl&me  ia  in  connection,  the 
waves  seen  are  not  simple  up  and  down  ones,  but  the  primary  lai^ 
waves  are  complicated  by  smaller  ones  on  their  siirface,  at  twice. 


iDlg't  appintiu  f(n  obUlnlng  llKiiK  pletiina  of  m 


thrice,  etc.,  the  rate  of  the  primary  vibration.  The  richer  a  voice, 
the  richer  the  sound  of  &  musical  instrument,  the  more  numerous 
are  these  overtones  or  harmonica.  The  range  of  the  voice  is 
seldom,  except  in  celebrated  singers,  more  than  two-and-a-half 
octaves,  and  for  difl'erent  voices  this  is  in  different  parts  of  the 
musical  scale. 

Speeob. 
Speech  is  due  to  the  modification  produced  in  the  fundamental 
laryngeal  notes,  by  the  resonating  cavities  above  the  vocal  cords. 
By  modifying  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
certain  overtones  or  harmonics  are  picked  out  and  exi^erated :  this 
gives  us  the  vowel  sounds ;  the  consonants  are  produced  by  inter- 
ruptions, more  or  lees  oomplete,  of  the  outflowing  air  in  difierent 
situations.  When  the  larynx  is  passive,  and  the  resonating  cavities 
alone  come  into  play,  then  we  get  whispering. 
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The  pitch  of  the  Vowels  has  been  estimated  musically ;  u  has  the  lowest  pitch* 
then  o,  a  (as  in  father),  a  (as  in  cane),  t,  and  e.  We  may  give  a  few  examples  of 
the  shape  of  the  resonating  cavities  in  pronouncing  vowel  sounds,  and  producing 
their  characteristic  timbre :  when  sounding  a  (in  father)  the  mouth  has  the  shape  of 
a  funnel  wide  in  front ;  the  tongue  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  the  lips  are  wide 
open ;  the  soft  palate  is  moderately  and  the  larynx  shghUy  nused. 

In  pronouncing  u  (oo),  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  shaped  like  a  capacious  flask 
with  a  short  narrow  neck.  The  whole  resonating  cavity  is  then  longest,  the  lips 
being  protruded  as  feur  as  possible ;  the  larynx  is  depressed  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
approaches  the  fauces. 

In  pronouncing  o,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  shorter  and  wider,  the  lips  being 
nearer  the  teeth ;  the  larvnx  is  slightly  higher  than  in  sounding  oo. 

In  pronouncing  «,  the  flask  is  a  small  one  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  The 
resonating  chamber  is  then  shortest  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  mouth  is  bounded  bv  the  teeth,  the  lips  being  retracted ;  the  approach  of  the 
tongue  near  the  hard  palate  makes  the  long  neck  of  the  flask. 

The  Oonaonants  are  produced  bv  a  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  certain 
doors  on  the  course  of  the  outgoing  blast.  If  the  closure  is  complete,  and  the  blast 
suddenly  opens  the  door,  the  result  is  an  explosive;  if  the  door  is  partly  closed,  and 
the  air  rushes  with  a  hiss  through  it,  the  result  is  an  cispircUe  ;  if  the  door  is  nearly 
closed  and  its  margins  are  thrown  into  vibration,  the  result  is  a  vibratwe ;  if  tfate 
mouth  is  closed,  and  the  sound  has  to  find  its  way  out  through  the  nose,  the  result 
is  a  resonant. 

These  doors  are  four  in  number ;  Briicke  called  them  the  articulation  positions, 
Theyare- 

1.  Between  the  lips. 

2.  Between  the  tongue  and  hard  palate. 
8.  Between  the  tongue  and  soft  paUtte. 
4.  Between  the  voc^  cords. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  principal  consonants  according  to  this 
plan: — 

'^TOBitton^"  Bxplofllvee.  Aspirmtes.  Vibratlveo.  Rasonanta. 

1  '  B,P.  F,V,W.  ...  M. 

2  T,  D.  S,  Z,  L,  Sch,  Th.  R.  N. 
8                   K,G.                  J,Ch.                     PaUtalR.                 Ng. 
4                       ...                         H.                  R  of  lower  Saxon 

The  introduction  of  the  phonograph  has  furnished  us  with  an  instrument  which 
it  is  hoped  in  the  future  will  enable  us  to  state  more  acciurately  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  changes  in  nature  and  intensity  of  the  complex 
vibrations  which  constitute  speech.  The  microscopic  study  of  the  tracing  on  the 
recording  phonographic  cylinder,  and  various  methods  of  obtaining  a  high  magnifi- 
cation of  tne  movements  of  the  recording  style  have  been  carried  out  by  M'Kendrick 
and  others.  The  subject  is,  however,  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  definite  statements 
to  be  made. 

Defects  of  Speech. 

.  Speedi  may  be  absent  in  certain  forms  of  lunacy,  and  tempoiarily  in  that  defect 
of  will  called  hysteria. 

It  may  be  absent  owin^  to  congenital  defects.  Children  bom  deaf  are  dumb 
also.  This  is  because  we  think  with  remembered  sounds,  and  in  a  person  bom  deaf 
the  auditory  centres  are  never  set  into  activity.  By  educating  the  child  by  tiie 
visual  inlet,  it  can  be  taught  to  think  with  the  remembered  shapes  of  the  mouth 
and  expressions  of  the  face  produced  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  so  can  itself  speak 
in  time. 

If  a  child  becomes  deaf  before  it  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  there  is  a  liability  it 
will  forget  the  speech  it  has  leamt,  and  so  become  dumb. 

In  congenital  hemiplegia  there  may  be  speechlessness,  especially  if  the  i^Jiiiy  is 
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due  to  meningeal  hsemorrfaage  affecting  the  grey  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
These  children  generaUy  talk  late,  the  right  side  of  the  brain  taking  on  the  fdnction 
of  the  left. 

Disorders  of  speech  and  voice  occur  from  affections  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the 
nenres  which  supply  the  larvnz.  Stammering  is  a  want  of  codrdmation  between 
the  Tarioos  musdes  employed  in  the  act  of  spewng. 

Periiaps  the  most  mteresting  of  the  disorders  of  speech,  however,  are 
those  associated  with  brain  disease  in  adults,  and  to  which  the  general 
term  Jphasia  is  given.  There  may  be  an  entire  loss  of  the  power  to 
articulate  words,  or  there  may  be  a  mere  blurring  of  the  speech.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  loss  of  memoiy  for  words,  the  words  sp^en  being  well  pronounced,  but 
are  not  those  which  the  patient  wishes  to  utter.  This  is  often  associated  with 
Agraphia^  a  similar  condition  in  respect  to  writing.  Some  writers  distinguish 
between  motor  aphcuia,  which  is  associated  with  disorganisation  of  the  motor 
word-centre  (Broca*s  convolution),  and  »$n$ory  aphcuiOf  in  which  the  defSect  is  in  the 
association  of  ideas  of  things  and  the  ideas  of  their  names.  This  is  due  to  injury 
of  the  visual  wordreentre^  or  the  audUory  word-centre  (see  p.  786),  or  to  a  severance 
of  the  tracts  which  unite  them  to  one  another  and  to  the  motor  word-centre.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  actual  symptoms  will  vary  greatiy  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lesion.  It  is  generally  aamitted  that  injuries  to  the  sensonr 
wora-centres  are  more  potent  in  the  production  of  aphasia  than  injuries  to  Broca  s 
convolution.  Marie,  as  alreadv  notea  on  p.  729,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
lesion  limited  to  Broca*s  convolution  will  not  produce  aphasia,  but  this  view  has  not 
yet  been  fully  verified. 

With  regard  to  the  auditory  word-centre,  impressions  for  the  sounds  of  words 
are  revived  in  one  of  three  ways : — 

a.  Spontaneous  or  volitional ;  owing  to  accumulated  traces  which  constitute 
memory,  a  man  when  he  wants  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words  remembo^  the 
sounds  it  is  necessary  to  use ;  impulses  pass  to  the  motorcentre  (Broca*s  convolu- 
tion), thence  to  the  nerve-centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  mouth,  chest, 
etc.,  and  the  man  speaks. 

6.  In  slight  disease  of  the  auditory  word-centre,  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  but  if 
his  mind  is  Set  into  a  certain  groove  he  wiU  speak ;  thus  if  the  alphabet  or  a  well- 
Imown  piece  of  poetry  be  started  for  him  he  will  finish  it  bv  himself. 

e.  Mimetic.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  more  powerful  stimulus  still  is  needed ;  he 
will  repeat  any  words  after  another  person,  but  forget  them  immediately  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  visual  word-centre  as  tested  by  writing,  there  are  also  three 
ways  of  reviving  impressions  for  written  words  or  letters. 


fa)  Spontaneous  or  normaL 
-    ■ 


A  train  of  thought  must  first  be  set  going;  as,  for  instance,  converting 
printed  words  into  written  characters. 

(c)  Mimetic ;  he  can  only  write  from  a  copy. 

Some  operations,  such  as  reading  aloud  and  writing  from  dictation,  require  the 
combined  activity  of  several  centres.  This,  however,  we  have  previously  considered 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  association  in  the  brain  (see  p.  786). 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THB  EYB  AND  VISION 

Thb  eyeball  ia  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  called  the  orbit ; 
here  also  are  vessels  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  eyeball, 
muscles  to  move  it,  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  In  the  front 
of  the  eyeball  are  the  lids  and  lacrimal  apparatus. 

The  eyelids  consist  of  two  movable  folds  of  skin,  each  of  which  is 
kept  in  shape  by  a  thin  plate  of  fibrous  tissue  called  the  tarsus. 
Along  their  free  edges  are  inserted  a  number  of  curved  hairs  {eye- 
lashes), which,  when  the  lids  are  half  closed,  serve  to  protect  £he 
eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign  bodies :  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
lids  is  very  delicate.  Imbedded  in  the  tarsus  are  a  number  of  long 
sebaceous  glands  (Meibomian),  the  ducts  of  which  open  near  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid.  In  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the 
tarsus,  the  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  are  situated. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  Uned  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  (conjunctiva),  which  is  continuous  with 
the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being  somewhat 
loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat.  Its  epithelium,  which  is 
columnar,  is  continued  over  the  cornea  as  its  anterior  epithelium, 
where  it  becomes  stratified.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lacrimal  sac  and  duct,  which  again  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbvmlaris),  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised  by 
the  levator  palpebrce  swperioris,  supplied  by  the  thn:d  nerva 

The  lacrimal  glarid,  composed  of  lobules  made  up  of  acini  resembling 
the  serous  salivary  glands,  is  lodged  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit.  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  Ud,  under  ordinary  circumstances  just 
suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist  It  passes  out  through  two 
small  openings  (puncta  lacrimaUa)  near  the  inner  angle  of  t£e  eye, 
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one  in  each  lower  lid,  into  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  thence  along  the  nasal 
duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  exceaaiTe  secretion 
poured  out  under  the  influence  of  an  irritating  vapour  or  painful 
emotion  overflows  the  lower  lid  in  the  form  of  tears.  The  aecretory 
nerves  are  contaiued  in  the  lacrimal  and  subcutaneous  malar  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  the  cervical  STmpatbetic. 

The  BrelMiJl. 

The  eyeball  (flg.  507)  consists  of  the  following  structures : — 


CIliMyi 
Cwwii 


Fia.  Mn.-Sectloiiort)ieuil«lorr«ir-aRJUDftliBe7«taU. 

The  BcUrotic,  or  outermost  coat,  is  made  of  connective  tissue  and 
envelops  about  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball ;  continuous  with  it,  in  front, 
and  occupying  the  remaining  sixth,  is  the  transparent  cornea  (fig.  508). 
Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is  the  choroid  coat,  and  witmn  the 
choroid  is  the  retijia.  The  interior  of  the  eyeball  is  filled  by 
the  ojwoiu  and  vitreous  humourg  and  the  eryataUint  Uns ;  but,  also, 
there  is  suspended  in  the  interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  cur- 
tain,— the  iris,  which  is  continuous  with  the  choroid;  it  regulates 
the  admission  of  light ;  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is 
the  ciliary  muscle,  the  function  of  which  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing 
objects  at  various  distances. 

The  Choroid  Coat  is  the  vascular  coat  of  the  eyeball,  and  its 
connective  tissue  contains  abundance  of  branched  pigment  cells.  It 
is  separated  from  the  retina  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane  {membrane  of 
Brwh). 
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The  choroid  coat  ends  in  front  in  what  are  called  the  eUiary 
proctsus  (figs.  509,  510).    These  consist  of  from  70  to  80  meridion- 
ally  arranged  radiating  plaits,  which  consist  of  blood-vessels,  fibrous 
ooanectiTe  tissne,  and  pigment  corpuscles.    They  are  lined   by  a 
continuation  of  the  membrane  of  Bmch. 
The  ciliary  proceases  terminate  afc   the 
margin  of  the  lens.    The  ciliary  museie 
(13,  14,  and  15,  fig.  509),  takes  or^iu  at 
the  comeo-scleral  junction.     It  is  a  ring 
,  of  muscle,  3  mm.  broad  and  8  mm.  thick, 

made  up  of  fibres  running  in  three  direc- 
tions, (a)  Meridional  fibres  near  the 
sclerotic  and  passing  to  the  choroid ; 
(&)  radial  fibres  inserted  into  the  choroid 
behind  the  ciliary  procesBeB ;  and  (e)  cir- 
cular fibres  (muscle  of  Muller),  more 
internal ;  they  constitute  a  sphincter. 
_         _  Tho  Iris  is   a  continuation  of    the 

choroid  inwards  beyond  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. It  is  a  fibro-muscular  membrane 
perforated  by  a  central  aperture,  the  papiL 
Posteriorly  is  a  layer  of  pigment  cells 
(mea),  which  is  a  continuation  forwards 
of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
iris  proper  is  made  of  connective  tiaaue 
in  front  with  corpuscles  which  may  or 
may  not  be  pigmented,  and  behind  of 
eimilai'  tissue  supporting  blood -vessels. 
The  pigment  cells  are  usually  well 
developed  here,  as  are  also  many  nerve- 
fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupil  Sor- 
roundiug  the  pupil  is  a  layer  of  circular 
unstriped  muscle,  the  ^lUncter  jmpilltx, 
pl«iu'r~on"iii«"tree'  «orf«M;"dT  1°  Bome  aolmalB  there  are  also  muacle- 
^F^'!!a'^'ti™^r'.nd'^'lingi  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  sphincter 
isjBf  of  eptthDit.1  oeiui  th«  sub-     in  the  substance  of  the  iris  forming  the 

baa'brUlited,  ud'ciintaliis'Tany       dUotOT  pV^lcB.      Tho  Iris   IS  COVered    aQ- 

lireS°^?,.""fi;?tiirSi'1?SMl;     teriorly   by  a  layer  of   epithelium  con- 

»nd  hon  Han  tdgawDc.      ^^^^^       tiuucd  upou  it  f rom  thc  posterior  surface 

of  the  cornea. 

The  Lms  is  situated  behind  the  iris,  being  enclosed  in  a  distinct 

capsule,  the  posterior  layer  of  which  is  not  so  thick  as  the  anterior. 

It  is  supported  in  place  by  the  suspensory  ligament,  fused  to  t^ 

anterior  surface  of  the  capsule.    The  suspensory  ligament  is  derived 

from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humour. 


luM  >Qb-eplthsUi 
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The  lens  is  made  up  of  a  seriee  of  concentric  laminie  (fig.  611), 
which,  when  it  has  been  hardened,  can  be  peeled  oflF  like  the  coats  of 


Pio.  ras.— 3«tlon  throDKh  the  tjt  curied  through  thedll*!?  procoHi.  1,  Coiii«;  3,  merabrua  ot 
D«*canist;  S,  uleratlc;  S',  i»ni«i>4clenl  jDDcUan;  4,  anH  of  Schlemm;  b,  vsId;  t,  nuclutad 
nfltwork  on  inoer  wall  of  caul  of  Sohlflmm ;  7,  lig.  pecUnalum  irldli,  ab  c;  &,  lri< ;  D|  pigment  of 
Iris  (nm);  10,  clIlacTprocsuei;  II,  cIllHT  maids:  1L>,  choroid  tluQa;  13,  marldlDn^,  and  14, 
radiating  ttbivi  of  cUUry  mnscla;  I(,  rlng-mntd*  of  HuUsr;  ig,  drcalii  or  angular  bnodlH  of 
dUary  mincLe,    (Hchwalln.) 

an  onion.     The  laminie  consist  of  long  ribbon-shaped  fibres,  which  in 
the  course  of  development  have  originated  from  cells.    The  fibres 


'id.  fiia.— OlUiT  pidcwei.  u  leen  from 

i8crjiUUlQ«lmu.  ThsluntoiB 

■a  apUl  np  attei  hudntog  In 

with  the  iphlncter  mnscl*  ot  the  pupil; 

cohol.    1,  Tho  d«Kar  amtr-l 

2,  wljrior  pan,  ot  tha  choroid  oat;  8, 

at  or  nuclBM ;  S,  ths  snccM- 

are  united  together  by  a  scanty  amount  of  cement  substance.     The 
central  portion  (nucleas)  of  the  lens  is  the  hardest. 

The  epithelium  of  the  lens  consiata  of  a  layer  of  cubical  cells 
anteriorly,  which  merge  at  the  equator  into  the  lens  fibres.  The 
development  of  the  lens  explains  this  transition.    The  lens  at  first 
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consists  of  a  closed  sac  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  part  soon  elongate  forwards  and  obliterate 
the  cavity;  the  anterior  cells  do  not  grow,  but  at  the  edge  they 
become  continuous  with  the  posterior  cells,  which  are  gradually 
developed  into  fibres  (fig.  512).  The  principal  chemical  constituent 
of  the  lens  is  a  protein  of  the  globulin  class  called  crystcUlin, 


Fio.  512.— Meridional  section  throncdi  the  lene  of  a  rabbit.    1,  Lena  capsule ;  2,  eptthelinm  of  Una; 
8,  transition  of  the  epithelium  into  the  fibres ;  4,  lens  fibres.    (Bubnohin.) 

ComeO'Scleral  junction, — ^At  this  junction  the  relation  of  parts 
(fig.  509)  is  so  important  as  to  need  a  short  description.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  join  with  the  cornea.  Kie 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  elastic  lamina 
become  continuous  with  the  iris,  at  the  angle  of  the  iris,  and  the  iris 
sends  forwards  processes  towards  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  form- 
ing the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  and  these  join  with  fibres  of 
the  elastic  lamina.  The  epithelial  covering  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is,  as  we  have  seen,  continuous  over  the  front  of  the 
iris.  At  the  iridic  angle,  the  compact  inner  substance  of  the  cornea 
is  looser,  and  between  the  bundles  are  lymph  spaces  called  the  spaces 
of  Fontana,    They  are  but  little  developed  in  the  human  cornea. 

The  spaces  between  the  bimdles  of  corneal  tissue  at  the  angle 
of  the  iris  are  continuous  with  the  larger  lymphatic  space 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  Above  the  angle  at  the  comeo-scleral 
junction  is  a  canal,  which  is  called  the  cavial  of  SchUmm,  It 
is  a  lymphatic  channel 

The  retina  (fig.  513)  apparently  ends  in  front,  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  ciliary  processes,  in  a  finely-notched  edge, — the  ora 
serraia,  but  is  really  represented  by  the  uvea  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  pupiL  The  nerve-cells  in  the  retina  remind  us  that  the  optic, 
like  the  olfactory  nerve,  is  not  a  mere  nerve,  but  an  outgrowtii  of 
the  brain. 

In  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot, 
about  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^  (X  nim.)  in  diameter,  having  a  depression  in 
the  centre,  called  after  its  discoverer  the  macula  lutea  or  yeUow 
spot  of  Soemmering.  The  depression  in  its  centre  is  called  the  fovea 
centralis.  About  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^  (^'^  mm.)  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
yellow  spot,  is  the  point  (optic  disc  or  white  spot)  at  which  the  optic 
nerve  leaves  the  eyeball    The  optic  nerve-fibres  are  the  axons  of  the 
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nerve-cella  of  the  retina;   the  dendrons  of  thsBe  cells  ultimately 
communicate  with  the  visual  nerve-epithelium  (rods  and  conee). 

The  optic  nerve  paasea  backwards  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  enclosed 
in  prolongations  of  the  membranes,  which 
cover  the  brain.  This  external  sheath  at 
the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  ejeball 
becomes  eontinuons  with  the  solerotio, 
which  at  this  part  is  perforated  by  holes 
to  allow  of  the  pass^e  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres,  the  perforated  part  being  the 
latnma  cribrosa.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve 
themselves  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  myelm  eheatji,  but  do 
not  possess  the  ordinary  extern^  nerve 
sheath.  In  the  retina  itself  they  have  no 
myelin  sheaths.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nerve  is  a  small  artery,  the  artmo  centraXit 
retirue.  The  number  of  fibres  in  the  optic 
nerve  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  600,000. 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  ele- 
ments arranged  in  ten  layers  from  within 
outwards  (figs.  513,  514,  515). 

1.  Mmhrava  limitant  ijiterna. — This 
so-called  membrane  in   contact  with  the 

vitreous  humour  is  formed  by  the  junction  ^hiiSio  i^^'^.'^tSuer^lMem' 

laterally  of  the  bases  of  the  gusimtaaUar  al'acnS^ebT^l'™Ayh  rf'^ti? 

or  gupporting  fibre*  (f  Miiller,  which  bear  reTVB-ceii.;  4,innir^»pMorinoi». 

the  same   relation   to  the  retina  as  the  b?t»'ir  layer:  s,Dut<r  i/b^ph  or 

neuroglia  does  to  the  brain.     The  char-  Eje""'"  nemi;i»n»''iiBliu^'''" 

acter  of    these   fibres   may  be   seen   in  teiB.- «;  uyw  of  rod*  ud  mom; 

fig.    514.  10,l»7"ofp.g».nt«.l,. 

2.  Opitc  nerve-Jlbres. — This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  retina :  it  consists  of  non-medullated  fibres 
which  interlace,  and  most  of  which  are  the  axons  of  the  large 
nerve-cells  forming  the  next  layer.  The  fibres  are  supported  by  the 
sustentacular  fibres.  They  are  less  and  less  numerous  anteriorly, 
and  end  at  the  ora  serrata.  They  all  converge  towards  the  optic 
disc,  where  they  leave  the  retina  as  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Layer  of  ganglion  celh. — This  consists  of  large  multipolar  nerve- 
cells  with  lai^e  and  round  nuclei,  forming  either  a  single  layer,  or  in 
some  parts  of  the  retina,  especially  near  the  viacula  lutea,  where  this 
layer  is  very  thick,  it  consists  of  several  strata  of  nerve-cells.  They 
are  arranged  with  their  single  axis-cylinder  processes  inwards. 
These  pass  into  and  are  continuous  -mth  the  layer  of  optic  nerve- 
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fibres.     Extemallj  the  cells  send  off  several  branched  processsB 
which  pass  into  the  next  layer. 

4  Inner  molecular  laytr. — ^Tbis  presents  a  finely  granolated 
appearance.  It  consists  of  neurt^lia  traversed  by  numerous  fibrillar 
processes  of  the  nerve-coUs  just  described,  and  the  minute  branch- 
ings of  the  processes  of  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  next  layer. 


Fio.  sit — Dti«nmihowlnRUi«nist«i' 
tacnUr  flbm  of  (bs  nuni;/,  Bbra- 
taukat  nbova   tha  sitsnul  ItmlUng  Fin.  ttt DUgnm 


.  .., , —   1,  N«iTe-(lb«  of  g«aglion  c«ll ;  Z,  pro- 

r,  buaof  th*  nbn.  nuM  of  nQgUon  cell  ^ng  ouCwardi ;  s,  Dorvs. 

(Fiom  M'Kandikk,  ifUl  Bttihr.)  Bbn  puilDB  tiDIn  blpoUr  call  In  binu  BDClgv 

luac ;  4,  procvu  of  gugUon  Mil  tovud*  blpuUr 

cful  \  fi,  uboriu^cuis  of  flbna  Jvtnx  lUdi  and 

eonei  wltb  the  bnoclus  of  UpolsT  celli. 

(From  U'Ettidilck,  aftai  Stdhr.) 

5.  Inner  nudear  layer. — ^Thla  consists  chiefly  of  numerous  small 
round  cells,  each  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  protoplasm  surround- 
ing a  large  ovoid  nucleus ;  they  are  generally  bipolar,  giving  off  one 
process  outwards  and  another  inwards.  One  process  passes  inwards 
to  form  a  synapse  with  the  arborisation  of  a  ganglion  cell,  the  other 
outwards  to  similarly  arborise  with  the  branchmgs  of  the  rod  and 
cone  fibres.  Some  cells,  called  spoTiffioblasts,  or  amacrine  cells,  how- 
ever, only  send  off  ono  process,  which  passes  inwards  (fig.  514). 
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The  large  oval  nuclei  (fig.  514)  belonging  to  the  Miillerian  fibres 
occur  in  this  layer. 

6.  Outer  molecular  layer. — ^This  layer  closely  resembles  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  but  is  much  thinner.  It  contains  the  branchings  of 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  bipolar  cells  on 
the  other. 

7.  External  nuclear  layer. — ^This  layer  consists  of  small  cells 
resembling  at  first  sight  tiiose  of  the  internal  nuclear  layer ;  they 
are  classed  as  rod  and  cone  granules,  according  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  rods  and  cones  respectively,  and  will  be  described  with 
them.  They  are  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  a  frame-work,  which  is 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Miillerian  fibres. 

8.  Membrana  IwvUans  externa. — ^This  is  a  well-defined  membrane, 
marking  the  internal  limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  and  made  up 
of  the  junction  of  the  sustentacular  or  Miillerian  fibres  externally. 

9.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. — ^This  layer  is  the  nerve-epitheUum 
of  the  retina.  It  consists  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  rods  and  cones, 
which  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  external  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  supported  by  hairlike  processes  (basket)  proceeding  from 
the  latter  for  a  short  distance  (fig.  514). 

Each  rod  (fig.  515)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different  in 
structure,  called  the  outer  and  inner  limbs.  The  outer  limb  of  the 
rods  is  about  30  /j.  long  and  2  /x  broad,  is  transparent,  and  doubly 
refracting.  It  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  fine  superimposed  disc& 
It  stains  brown  with  osmic  acid  but  not  with  hsematoxylin,  and 
resembles  in  some  ways  the  myelin  sheath  of  a  meduUated  nerve. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  rod  in  which  the  pigment  called  visual  pv/rple  is 
found.  Li  some  animals,  a  few  rods  have  a  greenish  pigment  instead. 
The  inner  limb  is  about  as  long  but  slightly  broader  than  the  outer, 
is  longitudinally  striated  at  its  outer,  and  granular  at  its  inner  part. 
It  stains  with  hsematoxylin,  but  not  with  osmic  acid.  Each  rod  is 
connected  internally  with  a  rod  fibre,  very  fine,  but  here  and  there 
varicose;  in  the  middle  of  the  fibre  is  a  rod  granule^  really  the 
nucleus  of  the  rod,  striped  broadly  transversely,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  external  nuclear  layer;  the  internal  end  of  the 
rod  fibre  terminates  in  branchings  in  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

Each  cone  (fig.  515),  like  the  rods,  is  made  up  of  two  limbs, 
outer  and  inner.  The  outer  limb  is  tapering  and  not  cylindrical  like 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  rod,  and  about  one-third  only  of  its 
length.  There  is,  moreover,  no  visual  purple  found  in  the  cones. 
The  inner  limb  of  the  cone  is  broader  in  die  centre.  It  is  proto- 
plasmic, and  under  the  influence  of  light  has  been  seen  to  execute 
movements.  In  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibia,  there  is  often  a 
coloured  oil  globule  present  here.  Each  cone  is  in  connection  by 
its  internal  end  with  a  conefibrcy  which  has  much  the  same  structure 
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as  the  rod  fibre,  but  is  stouter  and  has  its  nucleus  (cone  ffranuU) 
quite  near  to  the  external  limiting  membrane.  Its  inner  end 
terminates  by  branchings  in  the  external  molecular  layer. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer 
of  birds,  the  cones  usually  pre- 
dominate largely  in  number, 
whereas  in  man  the  rods  are  by 
far  the  more  numerous,  except 
in  the  fovea  centralis,  where  cones 
only  are  present.  The  number 
of  cones  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000. 

10.  PigmwU-cell  Utytr  consiBts 
of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells, 
mostly  six-sided,  which  send  down 
a  beard-like  fringe  to  surround  the 
outer  ends  of  the  rods.     It  is  this 
Fio.  nB.-The  poiMriop  h»if  of  th«  ntin.  of    layer  which  is  continuous  with  the 
Sgs'ol'tSe'iaiwotic  mliT- m'™*  ci'.oTOfd  ™r'    uvea,  whsre,  howBver,  the  cells  ba- 
the num:  ip  tbo  iniertoi  »t  ihB  middle 'the    oome  roundcd,  and  arraneed  two 

mbmlH  lgl«  ivith  the  depnaoiQii  of  the  fovw  ^i_  j 

cantnllili  npR«entedby  aillgbt  DTilBhide;      Or   tUTee   deep. 

ESuVtorStii'S'iK.SISI;  mff^me«ir,Slruct^riqfdif^- 

the  Optic  iwrve,  (ran  th«  centn  of  irhidi  u»  ent  parts. — Towards  the  Centre  of 

■rtaru  cMtnltB  Is  M«ii  gpnadliig  ltl  bnnchBi  ,     ^                                 n     ,i        i 

into  the  nbini,  luTlng  the  part  oocoi^  b;  the    mOCUla    lUUa    all      tue    lajerS 

theiD«nl.comp.,,tivel,ft«(After&«R)  ^j      ^^^      ^^^^      bf^Qmb      gresUy 

thinned  out  and  almost  disappear,  except  the  rod  and  cone  layer, 
and  at  the/oMa  ctniralia  the  rods  disappear,  and  the  cones  are  long 


7,— Plemeni 
ella  atTll  col 


8.— DlacTAm  of  A  sectioD  Ibnjugh 
CFnlnlla.  i,  Ougbonle  Uysri 
■r;  e.  outer  naclesr  Itja,  tbg  a 


■bf  pignMQt. 


e   KMailled   tittnial    t 


poatoilor  part  contalntnv  n^ 


and  narrow.  At  the  margin  of  the  fovea  the  layers  increase  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  macula  lutea  are  thicker  than 
elsewhere.    The  ganglionic  layer  is  especially  thickened,  the  cells 
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beiiig  six  to  eight  deep  (2,  fig.  SIS).  The  bipolar  inner  granules 
(cone  nuclei)  are  obliquely  disposed  (figB.  518  and  519)  on  the 
course  of  the  cone  fibres,  and  are  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  membrana  limitans  externa,  which  is  capped  towards  the  fovea 
(fig.  618).  The  yellow  tint  of  the  macula  is  due  to  a  diffuse  colouring 
matter  in  the  interstices  of  the  four  or  five  inner  layers ;  it  is  absent 
at  the  centre  of  the  fovea. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  is  clearly  brought  out  in  fig.  519, 
that  at  the  fovea  each  cone  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of 


Flo.  hlR.— UchsmB  of  the  nliiuil  slemanU.    A,  eonea  ot  Xba  foiM  <mtnllii  B,  inaiiii]«  (nuclei)  of 
thene  conog  ;  C,  fynipso  bBtween  tlie  cones  indblpolKceltaln  eilornil  molecuUr  liynr ;  D,  8Jn«j«« 

rods;  X,  t,  KHnnllon  celli;  /  BponnloUut :  n,  ntlnniai  flbre<!  tnphU}.'Dii^niiUijE  from  the  cell  m, 
In  BBnlcnUtfl  body;  *,  optic  norve;  t,  Lemiinil  uborlutloni  of  optle  nerro-dbre*  La  gsnlcDluM 


I,  whereas  in  other  regions  the  rods  and  cones  are  connected 
in  groups  to  these  chains ;  this  explains  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
foveal  vision. 

At  the  ora  strata  the  layers  are  not  perfect,  and  disappear  in 
this  order:  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  then  the  rods,  leaving 
only  the  inner  limbs  of  the  cones,  next  these  cease,  then  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  the  inner  and  outer  nuclear  layers  coalescing,  and 
finally  the  inner  molecular  layer  also  is  unrepresented. 

At  the  pars-ciliaris  relince,  the  retina  consists  of  a  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  which  probably  represent  the  MuUerian  fibres.  These 
cells  externally  are  in  contact  with  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina, 
which  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  processes  and  back  of  the  iris. 
Nervous  structures  are  absent. 

At  the  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  the  only  structures  present  are 
nerve-fibres. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  behind  the  oomea  and  in  front 
of  the  iris.     It  is  filled  with  aqueous  humour  (dilute  lymph). 

The  vUreous  humour,  which  is  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue  (see 
p.  37),  is  situated  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
membrane  called  mtmbrana  hyaloidea,  which  in  front  is  oontinuons 
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with  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  round  the  edge  of  the  lens  the  canal 
left  is  called  the  Carud  of  Petit  (fig.  507,  p.  807),  the  membrane  itself 
being  the  ZcnuU  of  Zinn.  The  hyaloid  membrane  separates  the 
vitreous  from  the  retina. 

Blood^cMsels  of  ths  EyebaU, — The  eye  is  veiy  richly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. In  addition  to  the  conjunctival  vesseb  which  are  derived  from  the  palpe* 
bral  and  lacrimal  arteries,  there  are  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels 
supplyiiur  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball 

(1)  lliese  are  the  short  and  long  pottsrior  ciliary  arteries  which  pierce  the 
sderoDC  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anUrior  ciliary  which  enter 
near  the  insertions  of  the  recti.  These  vesseb  anastomose  and  form  a  rich  choroidal 
pkzus ;  they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes,  forming  a  highly  vascular 
circle  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris  and  adjoining  portion  or  the  sderotic.  The 
distinctness  of  these  vessds  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well  seen  in  the 
difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot  eyes  (conjunctival  congestion),  and 
the  pink  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  which  indicates  deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2)  The  rsUnal  vMseU  (fig.  516)  are  derived  from  the  arUna  c0ntraUs  ntma^ 
whicn  enters  the  eyebaU  along  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  They  ramify  all  over 
the  retina,  in  its  inner  layers.    Th^  can  be  seen  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

The  Bye  as  an  Optical  Instrument. 

In  a  photographic  camera  images  of  external  objects  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  at  the  back  of  a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted 
black.  In  the  eye,  the  camera  is  represented  by  the  eyeball  with  its 
black  pigment,  the  screen  by  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina, 
and  the  lens  by  the  refracting  media.  In  the  case  of  the  camera, 
the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear  images  of  objects  at  different 
distances,  by  an  apparatus  for  focussing.  The  corresponding  con- 
trivance in  the  eye  is  called  iiccammodation. 

The  iris,  which  allows  more  or  less  light  to  pass  into  the  eye, 
corresponds  with  the  diaphragms  used  in  the  photographic  apparatus. 

The  refractive  media  are  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crystalline 
lens,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  most  refraction  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light  occurs  where  they  pass  from  the  air  into  the  cornea ;  they 
are  again  bent  slightly  in  passing  through  the  lens.  Alterations  in 
the  anterior  curvature  of  the  lens  lead  to  accommodation. 

We  may  first  consider  the  refraction  through  a  transparent 
spherical  surface,  sepc^rating  two  media  of  different  density. 

The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  the  surface  exactly  perpendicu- 
larly do  not  suffer  refraction,  but  pass  through,  cutting  the  optic 
axis  (0  A,  fig.  520),  a  line  which  passes  exactly  through  the  centre 
of  the  surface,  at  a  certain  point,  the  nodal  point  (fig.  520,  N),  or 
centre  of  curvature.  Any  rays  which  do  not  so  strike  the  curved 
surface  are  refracted  towards  the  optic  axis.  Bays  which  impinge 
upon  the  spherical  surface  pc^rallel  to  the  optic  axis,  will  meet  at  a 
point  behind,  upon  the  said  axis  which  is  called  the  chi^ posterior 
focus  (fig.  520,  F^);  and  again  there  is  a  point  on  the  optic  axis  in 
front  of  the  surface,  rays  of  light  from  which  so  strike  the  surface 
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that  thej  are  refracted  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  d  f;  this 
point  (fig.  620,  F2)  is  called  the  chvff  anterior  focus.  The  optic  axis 
cuts  the  surface  at  what  is  called  the  principal  point. 


Fia.  520.— Diagram  of  a  simple  optical  lyitem  (after  M.  Foster).  The  carved  sor&oe,  b,  d,  is  snpposed 
to  separata  a  less  refracuve  medium  towaras  the  left  from  a  more  refractive  mediom  towaras  the 
right. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  eye  is  a  much  more  complicated 
optical  apparatus  than  the  one  described  in  the  figure.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  possible  to  reduce  the  refractive  surfaces  and  media  to  a  simpler 
form  when  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  media  and  the 
curvature  of  each  surface  are  known.    These  data  are  as  follows : — 

Index  of  refraction  of  cornea  .        •        •        •  =    1*37 

„  „  aqueous  and  vitreous  •  =     1*34  to  1*86 

i^__  _  /I '4  in  outer  to  1  *46 

*^®      •       •        •        •  -  \    in  inner  part 

Radius  of  curvature  of  cornea .        .        .        •  =    7*8  mm. 

„  9,  anterior  surface  of  lens  =  10      „ 

99  »*  posterior      .        •        •  =     6      ,» 

Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

anterior  surface  of  lens         .        .        .        .  =     8*6    ,, 
Distance  from  posterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

posterior  surface  of  lens       .        .        .        •  =     7*2   „ 
Distance  from  posterior  surfoce  of  lens  to 

retina =  15*0    „ 

With  these  data  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  reduce 
hj  calculation  the  different  surfaces  of  different  curvature  into  one 
mean  curved  surface  of  known  curvature,  and  the  differently  refracting 
media  into  one  mean  medium  the  refractive  power  of  which  is  known. 

The  simplest  so-called  schematic  eye  formed  upon  this  principle, 
suggested  by  Listing  as  the  reduced  eye,  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— 

From  anterior  surface  of  cornea  to  the  principal  point  =    2*8448  mm. 

From  the  nodal  point  to  the  posterior  surface  of  tens  =      *4764   „ 

Posterior  chief  focus  lies  behind  cornea       .        .        .  =  22*8287    »t 

Anterior  chief  focus  in  front  of  cornea         .  .  =  12*8826   „ 

Radius  of  curvature  of  ideal  surface    .  .        .  =    5*1248    „ 

The  term  index  of  refraction  means  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 

3F 
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angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  this  is  explained 
in  the  small  text  beneath  fig.  521. 

In  this  reduced  or  simplified  eye,  the  principal  posterior  focus, 
about  23  mm.  behind  the  spherical  surface,  would  correspond  to  the 


Fio.  621.— If  P  F  is  a  line  which  separates  two  media,  the  lower  one  being  the  denser,  and  A  O  is  a  rmy 
of  light  falling  on  it,  it  is  bent  at  O  towards  the  normal  or  perpendioular  line  N  N'.  A  O  Is  call«d 
the  incident  ray,  and  O  B  the  refhicted  ray ;  A  O  N  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  (i)»  N'  O  B  the 
angle  of  refhtction  (r).    If  any  distance  O  X  is  measured  off  along  O  A«  and  an  equal  distance  O  X« 

along  O  B,  and  perpendiculars  drawn  to  N  N';  then^,w=3  index  of  refhMstion. 

position  of  the  retina  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.    The 

refracting  surface  would  be  situated  about  midway  between   the 

posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  optical  axis  of  the  eye  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centres  of 

curvature  of  the  cornea  and  lens, 
prolonged  backwards  to  touch  the 
retina  between  the  porus  opticas 
and  fovea  centralis,  and  this  differs 
from  the  visual  axis  which  pcussee 
through  the  nodal  point  of  the 
reduced  eye  to  the  fovea  centralis ; 
this  forms  an  angle  of  5°  with 
the  optical  axis.  But  for  practical 
purposes  the  optical  axis  and  the  visual  axis  may  be  considered  to 
be  identical 

The  visiuil  or  optical  angle  (fig.  522)  is  included  between  the  lines 


Fia.  522.— Diagram  of  the  optical  angle. 
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drawn  from  the  borders  of  any  object  to  the  nodal  point;  if  the 
lines  are  prolonged  backwards  they  include  an  equal  angle.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  the  smallest  angular  distance  between 
two  points  which  can  be  appreciated  as  two  distinct  points  =  50 
seconds,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  being  3'65  /x ;  this  is  a  little 
more  than  the  diameter  of  a  cone  at  the  fovea  centralis  which  =  3  fi, 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent  cones  beding  =  4  /i. 
If  the  two  points  are  so  close  together  that  they  subten  a  visual 
angle  less  than  50  seconds,  both  images  will  fall  upon  one  cone,  and 
the  two  points  will  therefore  appear  as  ona 

Any  object,  for  example,  the  arrow  A  B  (fig.  523),  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  series  of  points  from  each  of  which  a  pencil  of  light 
diverges  to  the  eye.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rays  divorcing  from  the 
tip  of  the  arrow  A ;  C  C  represents  the  curvature  of  the  schematic 
or  reduced  eye ;  the  ray  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 


Fio.  528.— DiBgram  of  the  coarse  of  the  nyi  of  light,  to  show  how  an  Image  is  formed  apon  the  retina. 
The  surface  G  0  should  be  supposed  to  represent  the  ideal  curvature. 

of  which  C  C  is  part  is  not  refracted ;  this  point  is  represented  as 
an  asterisk  in  fig.  523 ;  it  is  near  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line lens ;  the  ray  A  C,  which  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  0  0',  is 
refracted  through  the  principal  posterior  focus  P,  and  cuts  the  first 
ray  at  the  point  A'  on  the  retina.  All  the  other  rays  from  A  meet 
at  the  same  point.  Similarly  the  other  end  of  the  arrow  B  is  focussed 
at  B',  and  rays  from  all  other  points  have  corresponding  focusses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects  is 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  curved  screen,  but  the  images 
fall  only  on  a  small  area  of  the  retina  under  normal  circumstances ; 
hence,  for  practical  purposes,  this  small  area  may  be  regarded  as  flat. 

The  question  then  arises,  Why  is  it  that  objects  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  upside  down  ?  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  without 
entering  into  matters  which  require  a  previous  psychological  train- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  localisation  of  objects  in  space 
depends  not  only  on  the  retina,  but  also  on  tactile  and  general 
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experience;  that  the  mind  localises  objects  with  reference  to  its 
own  body,  and  that  from  the  first  it  knows  nothing  of  the  inversion 
of  the  retinal  image,  as  its  powers  of  localisation  only  appear  with 
developing  general  experience. 

ACCOHUODATIOIf 
The  power  of  aoconunodation  is  primarily  due  to  an  ability  to 
vary  the  shape  of  the  lens ;  its  front  surface  becomes  more  or  less 
convex,  according  as  the  distance  of  the  object  looked  at  is  near  or 
far.     The  nearer  the  object,  the  more  convex,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens  becomes,  and 
vice  versd ;  the  back  surface  takes  no  share 
in   the  production  of   the   effect  required. 
The  posterior  sarface,  which  during  rest  is 
more  convex  than  the  anterior,  is  thus  ren- 
dered the  less  convex  of  the  two  during 
accommodation.    The  following  simple  ex- 
periment illustrates  this  point:  If  a  lighted 
candle  be  held  a  little  to  one  side  of  a 
Fra.»«.-iH««niihowiiigtii«.     person's  eye  an  observer  looking  at  the  eye 
SS'SStuIor  tiSS^it  !i™"     ^^""^  ^^^  other  side  sees  three  im^es  of  the 
9,  (TOffl  tin  •niwior  luiftn  oJ    flame  {fie.  524).    The  first  and  brightest  ia 

lou ;  B,  from  tin  poitarior  ini-       „,  n  .■  s__3    t Ti-l 

ruaoflau.  (1)  a  small  erect  image  formed  by  the  an- 

terior convex  surface  of  the  cornea;  the 
second  (2)  is  also  erect,  but  lai^r  and  less  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  formed  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  lens ; 
the  third  (3)  is  smaller,  inverted,  and  indistinot;  it  is  formed  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which  ia  concave  forwards,  and 
therefore,  like  all  concave  mirrors,  gives  an  inverted  im^a  If 
now  the  eye  under  observation  is  made  to  look  at  a  near  oUect,  the 
second  image  becomes  cmialler,  clearer,  and  approaches  the  first.    If 


— I>l*si«m  af  SuuoD*!  Imigu.    A,  Wheo  the  ejtt  an  not,  and  B,  wIud  they . 
it^taa.    tia  flg.  (o  ths  right  in  A  and  B  li  tbs  lovarted  ImBga  from  tha  pot 


poMulac  aoillos  oi 


the  eye  is  now  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  image  enlarges 
again,  becomes  less  distinct,  and  recedes  from  the  first.    In  both 
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cases  the  first  and  third  images  remain  unaltered  in  size,  distinct- 
ness, and  position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  remain  unaltered,  while  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. becomes 
more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 

The  experiment  is  more  striking  when  two  bright  images  (repre- 
sented  by  arrows  in  fig.  525)  are  used ;  the  two  images  from  the  front 
surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  not  only  approach  those 
from  the  cornea,  but  also  approach  one  another,  and  become 
somewhat   smaller.      {Sanson's   Images.)      Helmholtz's   Fhakosoope 


Fio.  flH.^Plwhoscope  ot  Balmholti.  At  0  £*  an  tno  prisma,  by  which  the  llgfac  of  t  ciuidla  la  cod- 
csotntfldoii  UiaeysotE)H  penoD  si»r<inent«d  with,  wblch  |g  looking  througb  aholalD  Cbs  tbird 
■ngla  of  th«  b9iDppo*lU  to  tha  window  C.  A  l>  Ctis  spartan  fgi  the  efe  ot  the  abaerrer.  Tlte 
obftarrer  Dotl««  uuw  doubla  Imagea,  rapn»Dted  bj  nrrowa, 
under  euraldUlon  wben  ths  Sfo  l>  Hisd  opoa  ■  dIatinC  oljject 
bean  noticad,  the  eye  la  made  to  focua  ■  naar  ol|]«ct,  aacb  aa  ■  nod  paahf 
from  ths  utsrioi  luifaca  of  the  lena  will  ba  obnnred  to  move  ai  daacrjbsd  I 

(fig.   526)   is   a    box    with    arrangements    for   demonstrating    this 
experiment. 

Mechamsm  qf  Accommodation. — The  lens  having  no  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  its  changes  of  outline  must  he  produced  by 
some  power  from  without;  this  power  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Its  action  is  to  draw  forwards  the  choroid,  and  by  so 
doing  to  slacken  the  tension  of  the  snspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens  which  arises  from  it.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
kept  flattened  by  the  action  of  this  ligament.  The  ciliary  muscle 
during  accommodation,  by  diminishing  the  tension  of  this  ligament, 
diminishes  to  a  proportional  degree  the  flattening  of  which  it  is  the 
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oauae.  Oq  diminutioii  or  ceBBation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliarj 
muscle,  the  Icdb  retuma  to  ita  former  shape,  bj  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity (fig.  527).    From  this  it  will  appear  t^t  the  eje  is  usually 


Pia.  fil7. — Diagram  »pn«Qatlii£  bjr  dotted  llii««  thu  KlCantlon  In  tliB  ihapa  of  Uke  la 
diHoD  for  osu  ol)]«ts.    (K.  Ludolt.) 

focuased  for  distant  objects.  In  viewing  near  objects  the  ciliary 
muBole  contracts ;  the  ciliary  muscle  relates  on  withdrawal  of  the 
attention  from  near  to  distant  objects. 


X  reflecting  surface  ia  given  by  the  foriDUla  r  —  —  ;  a  ii  the  distance  of 
itlie  I 
a  4U)d  c  (jc  esBilv  m  . 

principle  of  whicD  is  aa  follows  :~If  a  line  is  looked  at  through  «  plate  of  ^asa 
placed  obliquely  between  it  and  the  eye,  the  line  is  shifted  sideways  to  either  right 
or  left;  if  the  glass  plate  is  then  placed  obliquely  at  right  angles  to  its  pierious 
position,  the  line  ts  shifted  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  ophthalmometer  there 
are  two  lelass  plates  intersecting  each  other  at  an  angle ;  the  image  of  a  bright 
horisont^  line  upon  the  lens  or  cornea  is  looked  at  through  the  junction  between 
the  two  plates ;  one  plate  shifts  the  image  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;  the 
angle  between  the  two  plates  is  altered  until  the  line  appcArs  as  two  distinct  lines 
just  touching  each  other.  The  amount  of  shifting  of  each,  which  must  therefore  be 
aait  the  length  of  the  imue  of  the  line,  can  be  easily  calculated  if  the  thickness  of 
tiie  glass  putes,  their  renractlve  index,  and  the  angle  between  them  are  koowo. 
Double'thLs  result  gives  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  surface  under  investigation. 

Bange  of  Dwtinct  ViaioTi.  Near-point. — In  every  eye  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation.  If  a  book  bo  broi^ht  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct,  and  cannot 
be  -  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation,  however 
strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  near-point,  can  bo  determined  by 
the  following  experiment  {Scheiner').  Two  small  holes  are  pricked  in 
a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  (2  mm.)  apart ; 
at  any  rate  their  distance  from  each  other  must  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  pupiL    The  card  is  held  close  in  front  of  the  eye. 
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and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holea.  At  a  moderate 
diatance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when  brought  nearer,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double,  or  at  any  rate  blurred. 
This  point  where  the  needle  ceaBes  to  appear  single  ia  the  near-point. 
Its  distance  from  the  eye  can  of  course  be  readily  measured.  It  is 
usually  about  5  or  6  inches  (13  cm.).  In  the  accompanying  figure 
(6g.  528)  the  lens  b  represents  the  refractive  apparatus  of  th»  eye ; 
e  and/  the  two  pin-holes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina ;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  distance, 
the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  through  e  and  /  are  focussed  at  a 
single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the  needle  is  brought  nearer  than 
the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation  is  not  sufficient 
to  focus  l^e  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a  point  behind  the  retina.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina  were  shifted  forward  to  mm.  Two 
'  im^es  h,  g  are  formed,  one  from  each  hole.     It  is  interesting  to  note 


Fia.  SaS.— Dliigniii  of  sipulmmt  to 

that  when  two  im^ea  are  produced,  the  lower  one  g  really  appears 
in  the  position  Q,  while  the  upper  one  appears  in  the  position  p.  This 
may  be  readily  verified  by  covering  the  holes  in  succession. 

During  accommodation  two  other  changes  take  place  in  the  eyes : 
(1)  The  eyes  converge  owing  to  the  action  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
of  each  eyeball.     (2)  The  pupils  contract. 

The  contraction  of  all  of  the  muscles  which  have  to  do  with 
accommodation,  viz.,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  and  of  the  sphincter  pupillce,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
third  nerva  It  should  further  be  noted  that  although  the  act  is  a 
voluntary  one,  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  of  the  sphincter 
pupillse  are  of  the  plain  variety. 

The  account  of  accommodatioD  aa  given  in  the  preceding  pogu  ii  true  for  mqn 
(uid  other  mammsJiB,  birds,  and  certain  reptiles. 

Beer  has,  however,  shown  that  in  many  animale  !ower  in  the  scale,  the 
mediBnism  of  accommodation  varies  a  good  deal,  and  ia  often  ven-  different  from 
that  just  described,  consisting,  in  fact,  in  a  power  of  altering  the  tustanoe  betweea 
the  lens  and  the  retina. 

In  bony  fishes,  the  eye  at  rest  is 
for  distant  objects  tlie  lens  ii  drawn  a 
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the  retractor  Untis.  In  cq>halopod8  ilic  same  occurs,  but  the  retractor  lentis  it 
absent ;  here  the  approach  of  the  lens  to  the  retina  is  brought  about  by  an  tJbenXkm 
of  intra-ocular  tension.  In  Amphibia  and  most  snakes,  the  eye  at  rest  is  focutted 
for  distant  objects ;  in  accommodating  for  near  objects  the  ienSt  by  alteratloD  of 
intrsrocular  tension,  is  brought  forwurd,  that  is,  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
retina  is  increased.  There  appear  to  be  not  a  few  animals  in  all  classes  which  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  accommodation  at  alL  Indeed,  Barrett  states  this  is  so  for 
most  mammals. 

Defects  in  the  Optical  Apparatus 

Under  this  head  we  may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (1) 
Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia,  (3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aber- 
ration, (5)  Chromatic  Aberration,  and  (6)  Presbyopia. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  at  rest  parallel 
rays  are  brought  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  (1,  fig.  529). 
Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones  (practically  all  objects  more  than 
twenty  feet  off)  are  seen  without  any  effort  of  accommodation ;  in 
other  words,  the  far-point  of  the  normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
In  viewing  near  objects  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort  (the  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle)  by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is 
rendered  more  convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed 
behind  the  retina  are  converged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines, 
2,  fig.  529). 

1.  Myopia  (short-sight),  (4,  fig.  529). — ^This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eyebaU.  The  retina  is  too  far  from  the 
lens,  and  consequently  pandlel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  qf  the 
retina,  and,  crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina ;  thus  the  images 
of  distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct  The  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.  Bays  from  a  point  near  the 
eye  are  exactly  focussed  on  the  retina.  But  those  which  issue  from 
any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  (far-point)  cannot  be  distinctly 
focussed.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  concave  glasses  which  cause  the 
rays  entering  the  eye  to  diverge :  hence  they  do  not  come  to  a  focus 
so  soon.  Such  glasses,  of  course,  are  only  needed  to  give  a  clear 
vision  of  distant  objects.  For  near  objects,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
they  are  not  required. 

2.  Hypermetropia  (3,  fig.  529). — This  is  the  reverse  defect  The 
eyeball  is  too  short  Parallel  rays  are  focussed  hehind  the  retina : 
an  effort  of  accommodation  is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on 
the  retina ;  and  when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus,  in  well- 
marked  cases,  distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation,  and 
near  ones  a  very  powerful  effort,  and  the  ciliary  muscle  is,  therefore, 
constantly  acting.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  ccm/vex 
glasses,  which  render  the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent  Such 
glasses  are,  of  course,  especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in  reading. 
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etc.    They  rest  the  eyo  by  relieving  the  ciliary  mtiscle  front 


— DUgrun  ■howlng— 1,  nonnml  (twrnaroplc'l  9j»  brtngliig  pinllsl  njs  oiMtiy  to 
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3.  Aatigrnatitm. — Tliis  defect,  which  wae  first  discovered  by 
Airy,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian  than 
in  others.  Tbe  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane,  and  hyper- 
metropio  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  norizontal  lines  crossing  each 
other  cannot  both  ho  focuased  at  once;  one  set  stand  out  clearly, 
and  the  others  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  This  defect,  which  is 
present  in  a  slight  d^ree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated  in 
the    cornea,  but    occasionally    in   the   lens    aa  well;    it  may   be 
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corrected  by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  (t.«.,  curved  only   in 
one  direction). 

4  Spherical  Aberration. — ^The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from  an 
object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet  all  in 
the  same  point,  owing  to  their  imequal  refraction ;  for  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a  lens  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  centred  portion.  This 
defect  is  known  as  spherical  aberration,  and  in  the  camera,  telescope, 
microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments,  it  is  remedied  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  aperture  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays,  and  only  allowing  the 
passage  of  those  near  the  centra  Such  correction  is  effected  in  the 
eye  by  the  iris,  which  prevents  the  rays  from  passing  through  any 
part  of  the  refractive  apparatus  but  its  centre.  The  image  of  an 
object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow, 
the  object  at  the  proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant ; 
so  that,  while  a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admittea,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pupil  may  prevent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of 
the  ima^e  by  spherical  aierration, 

Distmctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  pigment  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  retina,  the  posterior  surface  of  die  iris  and  the 
ciliary  processes,  which  absorbs  most  of  the  light  which  is  reflected 
within  me  eye,  and  prevents  its  being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  images  there  formed. 

5.  CfhromcUic  Aberration. — In  the  passage  of  light  through  an 
ordinary  convex  lens,  decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  elementary 
colours  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin  appears  around 
the  image,  owing  to  the  unequtJ  refraction  wMch  the  elementary 
colours  undergo.  In  optical  instruments  this,  which  is  termed 
chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  lenses, 
differing  in  shape  and  density,  the  second  of  which  continues  or 
increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced  by  the  first,  but  by 
recombining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray  into  its  origintJ  white 
light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the  unequal  refractive  power  of 
the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the  retina  may  be  the  means  by 
which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  chromatic 
aberration.  The  human  eye  is  achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as 
the  image  is  received  at  its  focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so 
long  as  the  eye  is  properly  accommodated.  If  these  conditions 
are  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surroimded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation.    It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
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a  white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  a  white  ground.  The  phenomenon  is  naturally 
more  marked  when  the  white  object  is  a  little  out  of  focus. 

6.  D^ective  Accommodation — Presbyopia, — This  condition  is  due  to 
the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation  which  is  an  early 
sign  of  advancing  years.  In  consequence,  the  person  is  obliged  in 
reading  to  hold  the  book  further  and  further  away  in  order  to  focus 
the  letters,  till  at  last  the  letters  are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision. 
The  defect  is  remedied  by  weak  convex  glasses.  It  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  lens,  which  is  unable  to  swell 
out  and  become  convex  when  near  objects  are  looked  at,  and  also  to 
a  weakening  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a  general  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  mechanism. 

The  Skiascope  or  Retinoscope. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  expressed  in  terms  of  its 
principal  focal  distance;  if  this  is  1  metre,  it  is  said  to  have  the 
refractive  power  of  1  diopter  (1  D.) ;  a  lens  2  D.  has  a  focal  length  of 
\  a  metre,  and  a  lens  \  D.  has  a  focal  length  of  2  metres,  and  so  on. 
The  lenses  necessary  for  correcting  errors  of  refraction  in  an  eye  are 
best  determined  by  a  simple  instrument  called  a  retinoscope ;  this  is  a 
small  circular  plane  mirror,  perforated  by  a  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  observer  looks.  If  one  reflects  a  spot  of  light 
from  this  on  to  a  flat  surface,  any  movement  of  the  mirror  produces 
a  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  in  the  same  direction ;  if  the  surface 
selected,  however,  is  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  illuminated  spot  on  the  retina  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  moved,  according  as  whether 
the  observed  eye  is  normal,  hypermetropic,  or  myopic.  If  the 
observed  eye  is  just  a  metre  away  from  the  observer,  and  is 
emmetropic,  then  as  the  mirror  is  tilted  from  side  to  side  the  spot 
moves  in  the  same  direction.  If  a  convex  lens  is  placed  in  a 
spectacle  frame  in  front  of  the  observed  eye,  the  parallel  rays  which 
emerge  from  the  retina  are  brought  to  a  focus  and  cross  before 
reaching  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Then  the  spot  will  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  mirror.  A  lens  of  less  than  1  D.  will  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  reversal ;  a  lens  of  more  than  1  D.  will. 
So  that  a  lens  of  1  D.  marks  the  exact  point  of  reversal  If  the 
observed  eye  is  hypermetropic,  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  is 
also  with  the  mirror,  but  stronger  lenses  than  1  D.  must  be  intro- 
duced to  get  the  point  of  reversal.  If  the  lens  in  any  particular 
case  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  5  D.,  then  spectacles  of  4  D.  must 
be  ordered  for  the  patient ;  for  one  always  has  to  subtract  1  D.,  since 
that  is  required  to  get  reversal  with  the  normal  eye. 
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When  the  spot  of  light  moves  against  the  mirror'a  movements 
from  the  first,  then  the  observed  eye  is  myopic,  and  the  myopia  is 
greater  than  1  D.  The  "  point  of  reversal "  is  determined  by  intro- 
ducing concave  lenses  of  increasing  strength  into  the  spectacle  frame, 
until  the  spot  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror,  and  the 
spectacles  ordered  must  have  the  value  of  the  lens  which  accomplishes 
the  reversal  plus  1  D.  to  allow  as  before  for  the  normal  eye. 

Many  people  have  diflferences  in  the  refractive  error  of  their  two 
eyes ;  so  each  should  be  tested  separately.  If  the  observed  eye  is 
astigmatic,  the  observations  are  more  complicated,  and  must  be  made 
in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye,  and  the  point  of  reversal 
determined  in  each  meridian  by  means  of  suitable  cylindrical  lenses. 

Functions  of  the  Iris 

The  iris  has  the  following  two  uses : — 

1.  To  act  as  a  diaphragm  in  order  to  lessen  spherical  aberration 
in  the  manner  just  described.  This  is  specially  necessary  when  one 
wishes  to  obtain  a  clearly  defined  image  of  an  object;  the  pupil 
therefore  contracts  when  accommodation  for  a  near  object  takes 
place. 

2.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  In  a  bright 
light  the  pupil  contracts ;  in  a  dim  light  it  enlarges.  This  may  be 
perfectly  well  seen  in  one's  own  iris  by  looking  at  it  in  a  mirror 
while  one  iJtemately  turns  a  gas-light  up  and  down. 

The  muscular  fibres  (unstriped  in  mammals,  striped  in  birds)  of 
the  iris  are  arranged  circularly  around  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
radiatingly  from  its  margin.  The  radiating  fibres  are  best  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  birds  and  otters;  some  look  upon  them  as  elastic  in 
nature,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  contractila  Those 
who  believe  they  are  not  contractile  explain  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  due  to  inhibition  of  the  circular  fibres.  But  if  the  iris  is  stimu- 
lated near  its  outer  margin  at  three  different  points  simultaneously 
the  pupil  assumes  a  triangular  shape,  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
corresponding  to  the  points  stimulated ;  this  must  be  due  to  con- 
traction of  three  strands  of  the  radiating  muscle ;  inhibition  of  the 
circular  fibres  would  occur  equally  aU  round. 

The  iris  is  supplied  by  three  sets  of  nerve-fibres  contained  in 
the  ciliary  nerves. 

(a)  The  third  nerve  via  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  short  ciliary 
nerves  supplies  the  circular  fibres  (fig.  530). 

(6)  The  cervical  sympathetic  supplies  the  radiating  fibres.  The 
cilio-spinal  centre  which  governs  them  is  in  the  cervical  r^on  of 
the  cord  (see  p.  715).  The  fibres  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior 
root  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve,  pass  into  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
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and  reach  the  eyeball  via  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
long  ciliary  nerves  (fig.  630). 

(c)  Fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  are  sensory. 


MID-BRAIN 


Pio.  680.— DlAgntm  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  Iris.  Around  the  upper  hftlf 
of  the  pnpil  the  circular  fibres  (C)  only  are  indicated.  These  are  sup- 
plied by  we  third  nerve,  one  fibre  of  which  (III.)  is  seen  issning  fh>m  the 
mid-brain ;  the  cell-station  fbr  these  fibres  is  in  the  ciliarv  gangUon  (O.G.). 
Around  the  lower  half  of  the  pupil,  the  radiating  fibres  (IQ  ato  indicated ; 
these  are  supplied  Inr  the  cervical  sympathetic  (By},  one  fibre  of  which  is 
shown  with  its  cell-station  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (S.C.O.). 
(After  Dixon.) 

The  experiments  on  the  motor  nerves  are  those  of  section  and 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  ends ;  the  usual  experiments  by  which 
the  functions  of  such  nerves  are  discoverecL 


Kerve. 

Experiment. 

Effect  on  pupU. 

Third 
Third 

Sympathetic 
Sympathetic     . 

Both  nerves  together 

Section  . 
Stimulation    . 
Section  . 
Stimulation    . 

Stimulation     | 

Dilatation. 
Contraction. 
Contraction. 
Dilatation. 

Contraction  overcomes 
the  dilatation. 

Certain  drugs  dilate  the  pupiL  These  are  called  mydriatics; 
atropine  is  a  well-known  example.  Others  cause  the  pupil  to 
contract.  These  are  called  myotics;  physostigmine  and  opium 
(taken  internally)  are  instances.  Different  myotics  and  mydriatics 
act  in  different  ways,  some  exerting  their  activity  on  the  muscular^ 
and  others  on  the  nervous  structures  of  the  iris. 

Beflex  actions  of  the  iris. — ^When  the  iris  contracts  under  the 
influence  of  light,  the  sensory  nerve  is  the  optic,  and  the  motor  the 
third  nerve.  The  central  connection  of  the  two  nerves  in  the 
region  of  the  mid-brain  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  iris  also  contracts 
on  accommodation ;  and  the  reflex  path  concerned  in  this  action  is  a 
different  one  from  that  concerned  in  the  light  reflex,  as  this  reflex 
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often  remams,  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  after  there  is  an  entire 
loss  of  the  reflex  to  light  (Argyll-Bobertson  pupil). 

On  painful  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  reflex 
dilatation  of  the  pupiL  This  is  accompanied  by  starting  of  the 
eyeballs,  due  to  contraction  of  the  plain  muscle  in  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  which,  like  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  iris,  is  supplied  by  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  may  sum  up  the  principal  conditions  under  which  the  pupil 
contracts  and  dilates,  in  the  following  table : — 


OaoseB  of^ 


Contraction  of  the  Pnpll. 

1.  Stimulation  of  third  nerve. 

2.  Paralysis  of  cervical  sympathetic. 

3.  When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light 

4.  When  accommodation  occurs. 

5.  Under    the    local    influence    of 

physosti^ine. 

6.  Under  the  mfluence  of  opium. 
7.-  During  sleep. 


Dilatation  of  the  PnplL 


1.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

2.  Stimmation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic 

8.  In  the  dark. 

4.  When  the  accommodation  is 
relaxed. 

5.  Under  the  local  influence  of  atro- 
pine. This  dru^  also  paralyses 
the  ciliary  muscle. 

6.  In  the  last  stage  of  asphyxia. 

7.  In  deep  chloroform  narcosis. 

8.  Under  the  influence  of  certain 
emotions,  such  as  fear. 

9.  During  pain. 

There  is  a  close  connection  of  the  centres  that  govern  the  activity 
of  the  two  irides.  If  one  eye  is  shaded  by  the  hand,  its  pupil  wiU 
of  course  dilate,  but  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  will  also  dilate. 
The  two  pupils  always  contract  or  dilate  together  unless  the  cause 
is  the  local  injury  to  the  nerves  of  one  side  or  the  local  action  of 
drugs. 

Functions  of  the  Ebtina 

The  Betina  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye ;  it  contains  the  layer 
of  nerve-epitheUum  (rods  and  cones)  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  stimulus  of  light,  and  transforming  it  into  a  nervous  impulse 
which  passes  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerva 

The  bacillary  layer,  or  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  is  at  the  back 
of  all  the  other  retinal  layers,  which  the  light  has  to  penetrate 
before  it  can  afifect  this  layer.  The  proofs  of  the  statement  that  this 
is  the  layer  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  stimulation  by  light  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  The  point  of  exit  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  is 
called  the  blind  spot.  This  is  readily  demonstrated  by  what  is  known 
as  Mariotte's  experiment.    If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being 
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closed,  upon  a  point  at  such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object, 
that  the  image  of  the  latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost.  If,  for  example,  we 
close  the  left  eye,  and  look  steadily  with  the  right  eye  at  the  dot 


here  represented,  while  the  page  is  held  about  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  both  dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  page  and  the  eye,  still  keeping  the  right  eye 
steadily  on  the  dot,  it  will  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  dis- 
appears from  view,  because  its  image  has  fallen  on  the  blind  spot ; 
on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  comes  in  sight  again.  The 
question  has  arisen  why  we  are  not  normally  conscious  of  a  gap  in 
the  image.  We  can  only  say  that  owing  to  the  spot  being  blind  horn 
birth  onwards  we  have  come  to  neglect  its  blindness,  and  to  interpret 
our  experience  as  if  the  blind  spot  always  gave  rise  to  the  same 
visual  sensations  as  are  evoked  by  the  neighbouring  retinal  regions. 

(2)  In  the  fovea  centralis  which  contains  the  bacillary  layer, 
but  in  which  the  other  layers  of  the  retina  are  thinned  down  to  a 
minimum,  light  produces  the  greatest  effect  In  the  macula  lutea, 
cones  occur  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  fovea  centralis  cones 
without  rods  are  found,  whereas,  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fewer  cones  than  rods. 

(3)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  is  moved  to  and  fro  at  the  side  of 
and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  darkened  room,  while  the  eyes  look  steadily 
forward  on  to  a  dull  background,  a  remarkable  branching  firare 
{Purkirije' 8  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  consisting  of  dark 
lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the  figure  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appearance  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the  retinal  vessels  pro- 
jected before  the  eye.*  This  remarkable  appearance  is  due  to 
shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle;  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  thrown  upon  the  retina  in  an  unusuiJ  slanting 
direction  that  they  are  perceived.  The  branches  of  these  vessels  are 
distributed  in  the  nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers ;  and  since  the 
light  of  the  candle  falls  on  the  retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the 
shadow  is  cast  behind  them,  and  hence  those  elements  of  the  retina 
which  perceive  the  shadows  must  also  lie  behind  the  vessels.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  are 
not  the  inner,  but  one  of  the  external  layers  of  the  retina ;  further 
than  this,  calculation  has  shown  it  is  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 
The  data  for  such  a  calculation  are — the  dimensions  of  the  eyeball, 

*  Purkinje*s  figures  can  be  much  more  readily  seen  by  simply  looking  steadily 
down  a  microscope,  and  moving  the  whole  instrument  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
from  side  to  side,  while  so  doing. 
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the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  eye,  the  angle  through  which  the 
candle  is  moved,  and  the  displacement  of  the  figure  seen. 

IhircUion  of  Visual  S&nscUioTis. — ^The  duration  of  the  sensation 
produced  hj  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it.  However  bnef  the 
luminous  impression,  the  effect  on  the  retina  always  lasts  for  about 
one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in  motion,  say  a 
horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
object  would  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of  a  second,  but  it 
would  not  appear  in  motion ;  because,  although  the  image  remained 
on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really  revealed  for  such  an 
extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning  lasting  only  a  millionth 
of  a  second)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  object 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during  which  it  was  revealed  to 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse 
way.  The  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as 
distinct  objects,  because  at  every  point  of  the  field  of  vision  over 
which  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a  given  impression  has  not  faded 
before  another  replaces  it.  Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  stimuli  which  excite  the  retina  are  exceedingly  slight ;  for  instance,  the 
minimum  stimulus  in  the  form  of  green  light  is  equal  in  terms  of  work  to  that  which 
is  done  in  raising  a  ten-millionth  {Murt  of  a  milligramme  to  the  height  of  a  mUlimetre* 
and  even  some  of  this  is  doubtless  wasted  in  uie  form  of  heat  The  time  during 
which  the  stimulus  acts  may  be  excessively  small ;  thus  light  from  a  rapidly  rotating 
mirror  is  visible  even  when  it  only  falls  upon  the  retina  ror  one  eight-millionth  part 
of  a  second.  Some  physiologists  have  drawn  an  analogy  between  retinal  and 
muscular  excitations.  There  is  no  complete  analogy,  but  the  following  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  noted : — 

1.  The  retina  like  the  muscle  possesses  a  ftore  of  potential  energy,  whkfa  the 
stimulus  serves  to  fire  off. 

2.  Fatigue  on  action,  and  recovery  after  rest  are  noticeable  in  both. 

3.  The  curve  of  retinal  excitation,  like  the  muscle  curve,  rises  not  ataiptly  but 
graduallv  to  its  ftill  height,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  takes  a  measurable 
time  to  mil  again,  the  retiiial  impression  outlasting  the  stimulus  by  about  one^ighth 
of  a  second. 

4.  With  comparatively  slow  intermittent  excitation,  the  phenomenon  known  at 
flicker  takes  place ;  this  may  be  shown  bv  the  slow  rotation  on  MaxwelPs  machioe 
of  a  disc  painted  with  alternate  black  and  white  sectors.  This  roughly  conespoods 
with  what  in  a  muscle  is  called  incomplete  tetanus. 

5.  When  the  rate  of  stimulation  is  increased,  as  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  ^^ac  just  alluded  to  (say  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  second)  the  resulting 
sensation  is  a  smooth  one  of  greyness.  This  fusion  of  individual  stimuli  into  a  con- 
tinuous sensation,  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  complete  tetanus  of 
muscle,  for  the  resultant  sensation  has  a  brightness  corresponding  not  to  a  summa- 
tion of  the  individual  fusing  sensations,  but  to  a  brightness  which  would  ensue  if  the 
stimuli  were  spr^ui  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  oisc  (TaIbot*s  Law). 

The  Ophthalmoscope. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  see  ^%fu7td%L8  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by  simply 
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looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  forms  a  perfectly  black 
background*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  diflSculty  we  experi- 
ence in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street  through  the  window  unless 
the  room  is  l^hted  within.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly 
due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it 
being  absorbed  by  the  retinal  pigment ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that 
every  such  ray  is  reflected  straight  to  the  source  of  light  {e.g. 
candle),  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  without 
intercepting  the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the 
reflected  rays  from  the  retina.  This  diflSculty  is  surmounted  by  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ophthalmoscope  was  invented  by  Helmholtz ;  as  a  mirror  for 
reflecting  the  light  into  the  eye,  he  employed  a  bundle  of  thin  glass 
plates;  this  mirror  was  transparent,  and  so  he  was  able  to  look 
through  it  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rays  of  the  light  it 
reflected.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  boon  this 
instrument  has  been  to  mankind ;  previous  to  this  in  the  examina- 
tion of  cases  of  eye  disease,  the  principal  evidence  on  which  the 
surgeon  had  to  rely  was  that  derived  from  the  patient's  sensations ; 
now  he  can  look  for  himself. 

The  instrument,  however,  has  been  greatly  modified  since  Helm- 
holtz^s  time ;  the  principal  modification  is  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
cave mirror  of  silvered  glass  for  the  bundle  of  glass  plates ;  this  is 
mounted  on  a  handle,  and  is  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  observer  can  look. 

The  methods  of  examining  the  eye  with  this  instrument  are — the  d^ect  and  the 
indirect :  both  methods  of  investigation  should  be  employed.  A  drop  of  a  solution 
of  atropine  (two  grains  to  the  ounce)  or  of  homatropine  hydrobromate,  should  be 
instilled  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  examination  is  commenced;  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  thereby  paralysed,  the  power  of  accommodation  is  abolished,  and  the 
pupil  is  dilated.  This  will  materially  facilitate  the  examination;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  observe  all  the  details  to  be  presently  described  without  the  use  of  such 
drugs.  The  room  being  now  darkened,  the  observer  seats  himself  in  front  of  the 
person  whose  eye  he  is  about  to  examine,  pladne  himself  upon  a  somewhat  higher 
level  Let  us  suppose  that  the  right  eye  of  the  patient  is  being  examined.  A 
brilliant  and  steady  light  is  placed  close  to  the  left  ear  of  the  patient  Taking  the 
mirror  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking  through  the  central  hole,  the  operator  duects 
a  beam  of  light  into  the  eye  of  the  patient  A  red  {^are,  known  as  the  reflex,  is 
seen ;  it  is  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  retina.  The  patient  is  then  told  to  look 
at  the  little  finger  of  the  observer's  right  hand  as  he  nolds  the  mirror;  to  effect 
this  the  eye  is  rotated  somewhat  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflex  changes 
frt>m  red  to  a  lighter  colour,  owing  to  the  reflection  fh>m  the  optic  disc     The 


*  In  some  animals  (e,g.  the  cat^,  the  pigment  is  absent  from  a  portion  of  the 
retinal  epithelium ;  this  forms  the  Tapetutn  Tucidum,  The  use  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  the  light  being  reflected  back  through 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  these  animals  are  able  to  see 
clearly  with  less  light  than  we  can,  hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  cat  can  see  in  the 
dark.  In  fishes  a  tapetum  lucidum  is  often  present ;  here  the  brighhiess  is  increased 
by  crystals  of  guanine. 
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tare  to  keep  the  light  fixed  upon  the  t_^_,  _.   „ „ 

a  cert&iD  p^nt,  whkb  T«riea  with  different  eyes,  but  is  usually  reached  when 
then  is  sn  internl  of  aboot  two  or  thne  luebes 
between  the  obserred  «nd  the  obaerriiw  eye,  tit 
venalt  of  th»  rttina  l>econie  visible.  Bxaxniae 
carefully  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  i.*.,  the  i«d 
■uiftce— until  th*  oplie  tUic  is  seen;  tnoe  its 
circular  outLine,  ana  obscrre  the  snuUl  ceDbral 
white  spot,  the  ponis  opticus,  or  pkyiiolooicat 
pit .-  near  the  centre  is  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  bivaking  up  upon  the  disc  into  brandies ; 


over  the  disc  on  fai  the  retina.     Somewhat  to 
the    outer  side,   and   only  visible  after   some 

E:tice,  is  the  y«Uoic  tpot,  with  tlie  bdmUct 
tascoloured  foeta  cttUratit  in  its  centre. 
)  constitutea  the  direct  method  of  rramiT^ 
ticHi ;  by  It  the  various  debslls  ot  the  fundus  aw 
seen  as  th^  really  exist,  and  it  is  this  method 
which  should  be  adopted  for  ordinary  lat. 

If  the  obeenter  la  myopic  or  hTpermetrtxiic. 
he  will  be  unable  to  employ  the  dfiect  metbod 
of  examination  until  he  has  remedied  hii  de- 
fective vision  by  the  use  of  proper  elaues. 

In  the  indirect  method  the  patient  is  placed 
as  before,  and  the  operator  holds  tbe  aurror  in 
his  ri^t  hand  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
incbes  ftom  the  patient's  right  eye.  AttheniDe 
Ume  he  rests  his  left  little  fiiwer  bg^Uy  upon  the 
patient's  right  temple,  and  hSding  a  convex  lens 
between  his  thumb  and  Axefinger,  two  or  three 
inches  in  tmai  of  the  patient's  eye,  directs  the 
^fgtA  through  the  lens  into  the  eye,  Tbe  red 
^    „         ,  ^        reflex,  and  subsequently  the  white  one,  hsYing 

ipS'nSSf  S^^Kit  ^;      *>«*"   K»'n«''  ">«    op^ator  slowly  moves   hS 
'  mirror,  and  with  it  his  eye,  towards  or  away 

from  the  &ce  of  the  patient,  until  the  outline  of 
one  of  the  retinal  vessels  becomes  visible,  when 
very  slight  movements  on  the  part  of  the  operator  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  the 
details  oftbehndus  above  described,  butUie  image  will  be  much  smaller  and  in- 
verted.   The  appearances  seen  are  depicted  in  fig.  516.    The  lens  should  be  kept 


leiiw  movet 

■,  O&CUTCtt 


disc  becomes  visible :  should  tbe  image  of  the  mirror,  howerer,  a&cure  the  disc  the 
tens  may  be  sllghtfv  tilted. 

The  two  next  figures  show  disgrammatlcally  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Fig.  533  represents  what  occurs  when  empbylng  the  direct  method.  S  is  the 
source  of  light,  and  M  M  the  concave  mirror  witb  its  central  aperture,  which  reflects 
the  rays  ;  uese  are  focussed  by  tbe  eye  E,  which  is  bdng  exandned,  toap<rintln  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  this  produces  a  diffuse  lifting  of  tbe  interior  of  the  eyebaU. 
Ravs  of  light  issuing  from  the  point  p  emei^  Rvm  the  eye  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  enter  the  observer's  eye  E' ;  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  p'  on  the  retina  as  the 
eye  is  accommodated  for  distant  visicm.     Similarly  the  point  m  and  n  will  give  rise 

'- ' 1  at  m'  and  »'  respectively, 

6SS  reprasents  what  occurs  in  examining  the  eye  by  the  indirect  method. 

_  „  the  source  of  light,  M  M  the  mirror,  E  the  observed,  and  E'  the  observing 
eye  as  l>efore.  The  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  form  an  image 
at  o' ;  they  then  diverge  and  are  again  made  convergent  by  the  lens  L  held  tn  front 
of  the  eye  by  the  observei;  by  this  means  a  second  image  is  focussed  just  behind 


to  images 
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the  crystalline  lens  of  the  ^e  E.    Th^  then  aeain  direige  and  diffusely  light  up 
the  interior  of  the  eyebaU.    The  rays  of  light  reflected  from  two  points  t  and  m  on 


Fia.  582.— The  course  of  the  light  In  examining  the  eye  by  the  direct  luethod.    (T.  O.  Biodie.) 

the  retina  diverging  firom  the  eye  are  refracted  by  the  glass  lens  L,  and  sive  an 
inverted  real  image  f  m}  larger  than  the  object  t  m.    These  latter  rays  then  diverge, 


Pio.  638.— The  course  of  the  light  in  examining  the  eye  by  the  indirect  method.    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

and  are  collected  and  focussed  by  the  observing  eye  B*  to  give  an  image  t'  m^  on  the 
retfauL    (T.  G.  Brodie.) 

The  Perimeter. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  mapping  out  the  field  of  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  graduated  arc,  which  can  be  moved  into  any  position, 
and  which  when  rotated  traces  out  a  hollow  hemisphere.  In  the 
centre  of  this  the  eye  under  examination  is  placed,  the  other  eye 
being  closed.  The  examiner  then  determines  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  those  points  at  which  the  patient  just  ceases  or  just 
begins  to  see  a  small  object  moved  along  the  arc  of  the  circle.  These 
points  are  plotted  out  on  a  chart  graduated  in  degrees,  and  by  con- 
necting them  the  outline  of  the  field  of  vision  is  obtained. 

Fig.  534  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  perimeter  very  generally 
employed,  and  fig.  535  represents  one  of  the  charts  provided  with 
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the  instrument.  The  blind  spot  is  shown,  and  the  dotted  line 
represents  the  normal  average  field  of  vision  for  the  right  eye.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  field  of  vision  is  most  extensive  on  the  outer 
side ;  it  is  less  on  the  inner  side  because  of  the  presence  of  the  nosa 

By  the  use  of  the  same  instrument,  it  is  found  that  the  colour 
of  a  coloured  object  is  not  distinguishable  at  the  margin,  but  only 
towards  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  but  there  are  dififerences 
for  different  colours;  thus  a  blue  or  yellow  object  is  seen  to  be 
blue  or  yeUow  over  a  wider  field  than  a  red  or  green  object. 

In  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision 
for  white  and  coloured  objects  is  found.  This  often  occurs  before 
any  change  in  the  optic  nerve  is  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  yellow  spot  of  one's  own  eye  can  be  rendered  evident  by 
what  is  called  Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment: — On  looking  through  a 
solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a  bottle  with  parallel  sides,  an  oval 
purplish  spot  is  seen  in  the  green  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due 
to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot. 

Visual  Sensations. 

Visual  sensations  are  of  two  kinds,  colour  sensations  and  colour- 
less sensations.  Colour  sensations  differ  (1)  in  hue^  for  instance,  blue, 
red,  yellow ;  (2)  in  saiuration,  for  instance,  pale  green  and  full  green ; 
this  depends  upon  the  degree  of  admixture  with  white  Ught ;  and  (3) 
in  intensity,  for  instance,  a  weak  sensation  or  a  strong  sensation. 
These  differences  are  in  part  dependent  respectively  on  the  length, 
the  purity,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  light- wave ;  but  they  are  also 
dependent  on  the  local  or  general  condition  of  the  cerebro-retinal 
apparatus  at  the  time  of  stimulation.  Colours  also  differ  (4)  in 
brightness  or  luminosity;  this  is  a  purely  psychological  quality 
devoid  of  any  known  physical  counterpart.  The  brightness  of  a 
colour  may  be  measured  by  determining  the  shade  of  grey  to  which 
it  appears  equivalent.  Even  the  most  saturated  colours  (for 
instance,  yellow  and  blue)  have  different  degrees  of  brightness. 
Colourless  sensations  include  the  grey  series  from  the  deepest  black 
to  the  most  blinding  white. 

If  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  bv  its  passage  into  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are 
called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum;  they  are  red,  orange,  yeUow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  The  red  rays  are  the  least  turned  out 
of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and  the  violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other 
colours  occupy  in  order  places  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
differences  in  the  colour  of  the  rays  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of 
vibrations  producing  each,  the  red  rays  being  the  least  rapid 
and  the  violet  the  most.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  rays 
which  are  invisible  but  which  have  definite  properties ;  those  to  the 
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left  of  the  red  are  less  refrangible,  being  the  cidorific  rajs  which  €tct 
upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  right  of  the  violet,  which 
are  called  the  actinic  rays,  have  a  powerful  chemical  action. 

White  light  may  be  built  from  its  constituents  in  several  ways, 
for  instance,  by  a  second  prism  reversing  the  dispersion  produced  by 
the  first,  or  by  causing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  the 
retina  in  rapid  succession.  The  best  way  to  study  the  effects  of 
compounding  successive  colour  stimuli  is  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolvine  disc  to  which  two  or  more  coloiured  sectors  are  fixed. 
Each  colour  is  viewed  in  rapid  succession,  but  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  retinal  impressions,  the  constituent  colour  stimuli  give  a 
single  sensation  of  colour. 

A  colourless  sensation  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  three 
colours,  or  even  of  two  colours  in  certain  hues  and  proportions. 
These  pairs  of  colours,  of  which  red  and  greenish-blue,  orange  and 
blue,  and  violet  and  yellow  are  examples,  are  called  complementary. 

Thus  blue  and  orange,  when  rotated  on  the  colour-wheel,  produce  a  colourless 
sensation ;  but  it  is  well  Known  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  orange  paint  gives  green. 
This  is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  colours  used  are  not  pure  and  that 
each  contains  green;  the  true  blue  and  orange  present  n^itralise  each  other  to 
produce  white,  and  thus  green  is  the  only  colour  sensation  obtained. 

Three  properly  chosen  colours  will  not  only  produce  a  colourless 
sensation,  but  when  combined  in  appropriate  amounts  they  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  other  colour  sensation.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  Thomas  Young  based  his  trichromatic  theory  of  colour  vision, 
which  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  Helmholtz  and  Clerk-MaxwelL 
It  is  known  as  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  The  theory  selects 
red,  green,  and  violet  as  the  three  primary  coloiir-sensations.  These 
three  particular  colours  are  chosen,  partly  because  of  their  position 
within  the  spectrum,  partly  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  colour- 
blindness, and  for  otiier  reasons. 

The  Young-Helmholtz  theory  teaches  that  there  are  in  the  retina 
certain  elements  (?  within  the  cones)  which  answer  to  each  of  these 
primary  colours,  whereas  the  innumerable  intermediate  shades  of 
colour  are  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  three  primary  colour 
terminals  in  different  degrees,  the  sensation  of  white  being  produced 
when  the  three  elements  are  equally  excited.  Thus,  if  the  retina  is 
stimulated  by  rays  of  certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  terminals  of  the  other  colours,  green  and  violet,  are  hi^dly 
stimulated  at  all,  but  the  red  terminals  are  strongly  stimulated, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  red.  The  orange  rays  excite  the  red 
terminals  considerably,  the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet  slightly, 
the  resulting  sensation  being  that  of  orange,  and  so  on  (fig.  536). 

Another  theory  of  colour  vision  (Hering's)  supposes  thkt  there  are 
six  primary  colour-sensations,  viz. :  three  antagonistic  (complemen* 
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Fio.  6M.— DUgram  of  the  three  primaiy  ooIouT' 
sensations.  (Toung-Helmholtz  theoiy.)  1  Is 
the  red;  S,  green,  and  8,  violet,  primary 
colour-sensation.  The  lettMing  indicates  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  The  diagram  indi- 
cates by  the  height  of  the  ounre  to  what 
extent  the  sevenl  primary  sensations  of 
colour  an  excited  by  vibrai^ons  of  diflbrent 
wave-lengths. 


tary)  pairs,  black  and  whito,  red  and  green,  and  yellow  and  blue ; 
and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of  disintegration 
or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  substances,  which  (the 
theory  supposes)  exist  in  the 
cerebro-retinal  apparatus.  Each 
of  the  substances  corresponding 
to  a  pair  of  colours  is  capable  of 
undergoing  two  changes,  one  of 
disint^ation,  and  the  other  of 
construction,  with  the  result  of 
producing  one  or  other  colour. 
For  instance,  in  the  white-black 
substance,  when  disintegration  is 
in  excess  of  construction  or  as- 
similation, the  sensation  is  white, 
and  when  assimilation  is  in  excess 
of  disintegration  the  reverse  is 
the  case;  and  similarly  with  the 
red-green  substance,  and  with  the 

yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disintegration  are 
equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey ;  but  in 
the  other  pairs,  when  this  is  the  case,  no  colour-sensation  occurs. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  red  end  produce  changes  in  the 
red-green  substance,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-^een  and  the 
yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  changes  in  the 
yellow-blue  substances,  but  none  in  the  red-green,  and  so  on.  All 
colours  act  on  the  white-black  substance  as  well  as  on  the  red-green 
or  yellow-blue  substance. 

Neither  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  numerous 
complicated  problems  presented  in  the  physiology  of  colour  vision. 
One  of  these  problems  is  colour  blindness,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
visual  defect.  Some  people  are  completely  colour  blind,  but  the 
commonest  form  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and 
green.  Helmholtz's  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the 
elements  of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red  or  green 
are  absent,  or  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  Hering's  would  be  that 
the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  cerebro-retinal  apparatus. 
Other  varieties  of  colour-blindness,  in  which  the  other  colour-perceiv- 
ing elements  are  absent,  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 

Bering's  theory  appears  to  meet  the  difficulty  best,  for  if  the  red 
element  of  Helmholtz  were  absent,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  perceive  white  sensations,  of  which  red  is  a  constituent  part; 
whereas,  according  to  Hering's  theory,  the  white-black  visual  sub- 
stance remains  intact.    These  two  theories  have  been  for  a  long  time 
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before  the  scientific  world.  As  facts  have  accumulated,  it  has 
been  for  some  years  recognised  that  many  facts  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  either ;  and  modifications  of  one  or  the  other  have 
been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 

C  J.  Burch  found  that  by  exposing  the  eye  to  bright  sunlight  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass  behind  transparent  coloured  screens,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
temporary  colour  blindness.  After  red  light,  tiie  observer  is  tor  some  minutes  red- 
blind,  scarlet  g^eraniums  look  black,  yellow  flowers  g^^en,  and  purple  flowers  violet 
After  violet  %ht,  violet  looks  black,  purple  flowers  crimson,  and  green  foUa^ 
richer  than  usual  After  light  of  other  colours,  corresponding  effects  are  producra. 
If  one  eye  is  made  purple-blind,  and  the  other  green-blind,  all  objects  are  seen  in 
their  natural  colours,  but  in  exaggerated  perspective,  due  to  the  difficulty  the  brain 
experiences  in  combining  the  images  from  the  two  eyes. 

By  using  a  brightly-ifiuminated  spectrum,  and  directing  the  eye  to  certain  of  its 
colours,  the  eye  in  time  becomes  fat^^ed  and  blind  for  that  colour,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  seen  in  the  spectrum.  Thus,  after  green  blindness  is  induced  the  red 
appears  to  meet  the  blue,  and  no  green  is  seen.  If,  however,  the  eye  is  exposed  to 
yeUow  light,  it  does  not  similarly  become  blind  for  yellow  only,  but  for  red  and 
green  too.  This  supports  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  that  the  sensation  yellow 
is  one  conapounded  oi  the  red  and  green  sensations.  By  an  exhaustive  exammatioo 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  spe(%aim,  in  this  way  it  thus  becomes  possible  to 
differentiate  between  the  primary  colour-sensations  and  those  which  are  compound. 
By  a  study  of  this  kind,  Burch  concludes  that  the  phenomena  of  colour  vision  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Youne-Helmholts  theory,  with  the  important  addition  that 
there  is  a  fourth  primary  ccuour-sensation,  namely,  blue.  He  could  not  discover 
that  colour-sensations  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Hering. 
Each  may  be  exhausted  without  either  weakening  or  strengthening  the  others. 
These  observations  were  confirmed  by  examining  in  a  similar  way  the  colour- 
sensations  of  seventy  other  people,  but  there  are  individual  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  colour-sensations  overlap. 

Testing  for  Colour-blindness, — The  test  at  present  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  consists  in  matching  skeins  of  wool  from  a  heap 
of  skeins  of  different  colours  (Holmgren's  worsteds).  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  that  the  test  is  not  trustworthy,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  one  in  which  the  subject  is  required  to  name  the  colours 
of  lights  in  a  lantern.  The  Edridge-Green  lantern  is  the  best  to 
employ ;  in  it  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the  light  and  the  order  in 
which  the  colours  are  shown  can  be  easily  varied.  If  the  colour- 
blind person  is  made  to  examine  and  report  on  the  colours  of  a 
spectrum,  or  in  portions  of  the  spectrum  exposed  to  view,  the  residts 
obtained  are  more  accurate,  but  this  is  not  so  simple  as  the  lantern 
test. 

After-Images. — These  are  the  after-effects  of  retinal  excitation, 
and  are  divided  into  positive  and  negative.  Positive  after-images 
resemble  the  original  image  in  distribution  of  brightness  and 
colour.  In  negative  after-images  bright  parts  appear  dark,  dark 
parts  bright,  and  coloured  parts  in  the  complementary  colours. 

If  a  bright  white  object  is  looked  at,  and  the  eyelids  are  then 
closed,  a  positive  after-image  is  seen  which  fades  gradually,  but  as  it 
fades  it  passes  through  blue,  violet  or  red,  to  orange ;  according  to 
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Plate  to  illustrate  simultaneous  and  successive  contrast. 
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the  Toung-Helmholtz  theory,  this  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  excitation  does  not  decline  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  three 
colour  terminals.  A  positive  after-image  is  readily  obtained  by 
momentarily  looking  at  a  bright  object,  e,g.  a  window,  after  waking 
from  sleep.  Negative  after-images  may  be  seen  either  by  closing 
the  eyes  or  by  turning  them  to  a  uniform  grey  surface  after  viewing 
an  object  steadily.  If  the  object  looked  at  is  coloured,  the  negative 
after-image  seen  upon  such  a  background  is  in  its  complementary 
colour;  tnis  is  explained  by  the  Toung-Helmholtz  theory,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  colour-perceiving  element  for  the  colour  looked 
at  is  the  most  fatigued,  and  the  terminals  for  its  complementary 
colour  least  fatigued.  On  the  Hering  theory,  one  colour  produces 
anabolic  or  katabolic  effects  as  the  case  may  be ;  on  withdrawing  the 
eye  from  stimulation  by  that  particular  colour,  the  opposite  phase  of 
metabolism  takes  place  and  produces  the  complementary  colour. 

SimuUaneims  and  Successive  Contrast — Negative  after-images  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  phenomena  of  successwe  contract.  The 
phenomena  of  simvltaneous  contrast  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
four  figures  of  the  accompanying  Plate.  In  all  these  figures  the 
oblong  grey  strip  is  actually  of  the  same  brightness.  This  can  easily 
be  proved  by  screening  from  view  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
figures,  which  cause  the  greys  to  appear  different.  The  grey  in  I. 
appears  darker  than  that  in  II.,  while  the  grey  in  III.  appears 
yellowish  and  in  lY.  reddish.  If  these  effects  are  not  sufficiently 
obvious,  they  immediately  become  so  when  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper. 

Figs.  I.  and  11.  are  examples  of  brightness  contrast ;  Figs.  III.  and 
IV.  of  colour  contrast.  The  effects  of  these  two  varieties  of 
simultaneous  contrast  may  be  stated  thus :  a  given  grey  object  looks 
darker  when  viewed  against  a  bright  background  than  when  viewed 
against  a  dark  background ;  when  the  background  is  coloured,  it  is 
tinged  with  the  complementary  colour  of  the  former. 

Helmholtz  attributed  the  effects  of  simultaneous  contrast  to 
errors  of  judgment,  and  not  to  altered  conditions  of  the  retinal 
apparatus.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  simultaneous  contrast 
has  as  simple  a  sensory  origin  as  successive  contrast  (negative  after- 
images). For  if  either  of  the  two  lower  figures  of  the  plate  is  care- 
fully fixated  for  about  a  minute  (fixation  of  the  central  dot  will 
help  to  prevent  involuntary  movements  of  the  eyes),  and  if  the 
gaze  be  then  transferred  to  a  spot  on  a  sheet  of  white  or  grey  paper, 
not  only  will  the  outer  squares  appear  in  their  complementary 
colour,  but  also  the  grey  strips  will  appear  tinged,  now  likewise  in  a 

*  By  "retina"  here  and  elsewhere  we  mean  " cerebro-retinal  apparatus."  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  share  of  retina  and  brain  in  the  development  of 
Yisual  sensations  and  after-sensations. 
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complementarj  colour.  So,  too,  if  a  point  midway  between  Kgs.  L 
and  IL  is  fixated,  and  the  plate  held  at  a  .sufficient  distance  for 
both  figures  to  be  simultaneously  visible,  the  after-image  of  the  grey 
strip  01  IL  will  appear  darker  than  that  of  L 

Seeing  that  simultaneous  contrast  persists  in  after-images,  and 
seeing  how  generally  recognised  are  its  effects  (for  instance,  by  the 
painter,  who  depicts  in  blvs  the  shculows  cast  by  an  object  on  the  yellow 
sand),  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  part  played  by  the  higher 
mental  processes  consists,  not,  as  Helmholtz  supposed,  in  causing  the 
illusion,  but  in  reducing  or  overcoming  it.  According  to  this  view, 
experience  educates  us  in  seeing  objects  in  what  we  know  to  be 
their  real  colour,  instead  of  in  the  colour  which  would  result  from  the 
operation  of  simultaneous  contrast.  Some  support  is  lent  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  contrast  is  much  enhanced  when  all  irr^u- 
larities  are,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated  from  the  surface  of  the 
object  (here,  the  grey  oblong)  in  which  the  contrast  colour  is 
induced,  or  when  that  object  is  made  to  appear,  e.g.  by  covering  the 
whole  with  tissue  paper  to  combine  with  the  object  (the  coloured 
square)  which  induces  the  contrast  colour,  so  as  to  form  an  apparently 
single  object.  On  the  other  hand,  colour  contrast  is  very  markedly 
reduced,  if  the  grey  object  is  outUned  in  pencil  on  the  tissue  paper 
through  which  it  is  viewed.  Thus,  whatever  tends  to  the  apparent 
independence  of  the  object  in  which  the  contrasting  colour  is  induced 
tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  contrast  effect 

Insisting  on  the  sensory  nature  of  simultaneous  contrast,  Hering 
explained  it  in  the  following  way.  He  supposed  that  excitation 
of  an  area  of  the  retina  by  a  stimulus  of  given  colour  or  brightness 
simultaneously  induces  an  opposite  metabolic  process  in  the  same 
colour  apparatus  in  neighbouring  areas  of  the  retina.  When,  for 
example,  a  part  of  the  retina  is  being  stimulated  by  blue,  the 
anabolic  change  thus  evoked  in  the  yellow-blue  apparatus  simultane- 
ously is  supposed  to  induce  a  katabolic  change  in  the  same  apparatus 
in  the  neighbouring  retinal  area  which  is  being  excited  by  a  grey 
stimulus.    Consequently,  the  grey  acquires  a  yellowish  tinga 

BinociUar  colour-mixture. — By  means  of  the  stereoscope,  binocular 
combinations  of  colour  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  if  one  eye  is  exposed 
to  a  red  disc,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  eye  to  a 
yellow  one,  the  mind  usually  perceives  one  disc  of  an  orange  tint ; 
but  frequently,  especially  if  there  be  differences  of  brightness  or  of 
form  in  the  two  objects,  we  notice  that  "rivalry  of  the  fields  of 
vision  "  occurs,  first  one  then  the  other  disc  rising  into  consciousness. 
A  stereoscopic  combination  of  black  and  white  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  metallic  lustre ;  this  is  very  beautifully  ^own  with  figures  of 
crystals,  one  black  on  a  white  ground,  the  other  white  on  a  black 
groimd.     Probably  the  combination  of  black  and  white  is  interpreted 
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as  indicating  a  polished  surface,  because  a  polished  surface  reflects 
rays  irregularly,  so  that  the  two  eyes  receive  stimuli  of  unequal 
intensity. 

Chanfires  in  the  Retina  durinfir  Activity. 

The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able  to  stimulate  the 
endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
visual  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum,  is  not  yet  imderstood. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact  a  physico-chemical  alteration  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  change  stimulates  the  optic  nerve-end- 
ings. The  discovery  of  a  certain  temporary  reddish-purple  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  outer  Umbs  of  the  retinal  rods  in  certain  animals  {e.g. 
frogs)  which  had  been  killed  in  the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  rhodopsin 
or  visual  purple,  appeared  likely  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the 
matter,  especially  as  it  was  also  found  that  the  pigmentation  dis- 
appeared when  the  retina  was  exposed  to  light,  and  reappeared  when 
the  light  was  removed,  and  also  that  it  underwent  distinct  changes 
of  colour  when  other  than  white  light  was  used.  It  was  also  found 
that  if  the  operation  were  performed  quickly  enough,  the  bleached 
image  of  a  bright  object  (optogram)  might  be  fixed  on  the  retina  by 
soaking  the  retina  of  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  in  the  dark,  in 
alum  solution. 

The  rhodopsin  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  black  pigment 
(melanin  or  f uscin)  of  the  polygonal  epithelium  of  the  retina,  since 
the  colour  is  not  renewed  after  bleaching,  if  the  retina  is  detached 
from  its  pigment  layer. 

Certain  pigments,  not  sensitive  to  light,  are  contained  in  the  inner 
segments  of  the  cones.  These  are  oil  globules  of  various  colours,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  called  chromophanes,  and  are  found  in  the  retinae 
of  marsupials  (but  not  other  mammals),  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  yellow  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot 

Another  change  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Ught  upon  the 
retina  is  the  movement  of  the  pigment  cells.  On  being  stimulated  by 
light  the  granules  of  pigment  in  th^  cells  ^hich  overlie  the  outer 
part  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer  of  the  retina  pass  down  into  the 
processes  of  the  cells,  which  hang  down  between  the  rods:  these 
melanin  oxfuscm  granules  are  generally  rod-shaped,  and  look  almost 
like  crystals.  In  addition  to  this,  a  mxyoement  qf  the  cones  and  possibly 
of  the  rods  occurs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ;  in  the  Ught  the 
cones  shorten,  and  in  the  dark  they  lengthen  (Engelmann). 

Bed  light  has  no  action  on  visual  purple ;  the  maximum  bleach- 
ing effect  takes  place  in  greenish-yellow  light.  Now,  when  the  living 
eye  is  brought  into  a  condition  of  "  dark  adaptation,"  that  is,  when 
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the  retina  has  become  adapted  to  light  of  low  intensity,  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  alter  in  brightness ;  the  red  end  becomes  short^ied 
and  much  darker;  the  blue  end  becomes  brighter,  and  the  r^on  of 
maximum  brightness  is  in  the  green.  This  change  of  brightness 
with  change  of  adaptation,  known  as  Purkinge's  phenomenon,  is 
absent  in  the  fovea,  where  there  are  no  rods.  The  selective  action 
of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  on  the  visual  purple  is  so  strikingly 
similar  to  the  altered  conditions  of  brightness  just  described,  that 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  of  the  rods  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  sensations  excited  by  feeble  illumination  (t.^.  in  the 
"dark-adapted"  eye),  while  the  cones  are  affected  under  more 
ordinary  conditions  of  illumination.  This  conclusion  gains  support 
from  several  interesting  facts.  Visual  purple  is  specially  abundant 
in  the  retina  of  almost  all  animie^ls  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  or 
who  live  underground.  Further,  if  the  intensity  of  a  colour  stimulus 
is  grculually  increased,  it  at  first  is  too  faint  to  produce  any  sensa- 
tion ;  then  it  produces  a  sensation  of  greyness,  and  at  last  the  colour 
itself  is  seen ;  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  grey  or 
white-black  effect  and  of  the  true  colour  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "photo-chromatic  interval**  Bed  light  has  no  effect 
on  visual  purple,  and  has  no  photo-chromatic  interval  (that  is,  it 
appears  either  red  or  nothing),  and  according  to  several  observers, 
there  is  no  such  interval  at  the  fovea,  where  the  rods,  and  therefore 
visual  purple,  are  absent  Thirdly,  a  very  similar  effect  has  been 
described  by  M'Dougall,  when  the  retina  is  momentarily  stimulated 
by  a  coloured  light;  the  sensation  arising  from  the  stimulus  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  "  primary  responses  "  or  after-sensations ;  the 
first  members  of  the  series  have  the  same  colour  as  the  stimulus, 
and  these  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  series  of  colourless  (grey) 
sensations ;  these  grey  sensations  are  only  present  outside  the  fovea, 
and  under  conditions  of  "dark  culaptation"  are  absent  with  red  and 
brightest  with  green  stimuli  Here  again  we  are  able  to  differentiate 
between  a  visual-purple  (rod)  effect,  and  a  cone  effect,  the  former, 
active  under  conditions  of  feeble  illumination,  affected  most  by  green 
and  unaffected  by  red  light,  and  yielding  colourless  sensations ;  the 
latter  being  more  specially  concerned  in  developing  sensations  of 
colour  under  conditions  of  adaptation  to  ordinary  light  The  fovea 
centralis  thus  becomes  the  region  where  the  colours  of  objects  are 
best  distinguishable,  and  where  with  ordinary  illumination  visual 
acuity  is  most  marked.  In  the  dark,  however,  extra-foveal  (rod) 
vision  is  more  sensitive  than  f oveal  (cone)  vision ;  astronomers  see 
faint  stars  more  readily  in  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Two  abnormal  conditions  may  be  described  here,  for  they  throw  light  on  these 
phenomena.  In  cases  of  cushromalopsia  (total  colour-blindness)  the  spectrum  is  seen 
as  a  band  of  light  differing  only  in  brightness ;  the  r^on  of  maximum  brightness 
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is  the  same  as  in  eztra-foveal  vision  of  the  normal  eye ;  in  many  of  these  cases  there 
is  a  central  scotoma  (blind  spot),  that  is,  the  rodless  fovea  is  blind ;  there  is  recced 
acuity  of  vision  as  in  the  *'  oark-adapted  **  eye,  and  photophobia  (fear  of  strong  light); 
n^tagmut  (oscillating  movements  or  the  eye)  also  occurs,  due  to  absence  of  an  area  of 
distinct  vision.  We  are  thus  in  typical  cases  of  achromatopsia  dealing  with  cases 
of  cone  blindness.  In  nyctalopia  (night  blindness),  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  the 
converse  condition.  Here  there  is  an  abnormal  slowness  of  '*  dark  adaptation,**  and 
a  pathological  change  known  as  rsliniOs  pigmerUota  is  present,  suggesting  an  im- 
paired function  of  the  visual  purple.  Pilocarpine  has  been  found  an  effective  drug 
in  such  cases,  and  this  is  also  mtmsting  because  it  hastens  the  r^^eration  of  visufu 
purple  in  the  extirpated  eye. 

The  sUctrieal  varicUions  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  lip^t  were 
discovered  by  M*Kendrick  and  Dewar,  and  have  been  recently  reinvestigated  by 
Waller.  The  excised  eyeball  of  a  frog  is  led  off  by  non-polarisable  electrodes  to  a 
galvanometer.  One  electrode  is  placed  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  If  the  eyeball  is  quite  fresh,  a  current  is  observed  passing  through  the 
eyeball  from  back  to  front  When  light  falls  on  the  eye  this  current  is  increased ; 
on  shutting  off  the  light  there  is  a  momentaiy  further  increase,  and  then  the  current 
slowly  returns  back  to  its  previous  condition.  Waller  explains  this  bv  supposing 
that  anabolic  changes  in  the  eye  predominate  during  stimulation  by  uffiit  With 
the  onset  of  darimess,  the  katabolic  changes  cease  at  once,  and  the  anabolic  more 
slowlv;  hence  a  further  positive  variation. 

As  already  stated,  the  current  in  a  fresh  eyeball  passes  from  back  to  front  before 
the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  this  cannot  be  reipirded  as  a  true  current  of  rest,  but  as 
a  current  due  to  previous  acHon  which  very  slowly  subsides.  When  this  has 
subsided,  the  true  current  of  rest  is  from  cornea  to  fundus,  {.«.,  it  is  like  that  of  the 
skin  (see  p.  494),  ingoing— the  response  to  stimulation  is  hke  that  of  the  skin,  out- 
going. Waller  has  also  studied  the  electrical  responses  of  the  eyeball  to  other 
methods  of  stimulation ;  if  electrical  currents  are  employed,  and  the  eyelMtU  is  still 
healthy,  the  response  is  always  an  outgoing  current,  whatever  may  be  the  direction 
of  the  electrical  current  used  as  the  stimulus.  These  cuitents  of  aciion  are  no  doubt 
mainly  of  retinal  origin,  but  later  Waller  showed  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
eye,  especially  the  dystoUine  lens,  participate  in  their  causation.  Ine  response  of 
the  eye  to  non-luminous  stimuli  lasts  somenme,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  blase  current** 
An  analogous  response  has  been  seen  in  skin,  plant-tissues,  etc 

Gotda  has  studied  the  photo-electric  changes  in  the  frog*s  eyeball  with  the 
capillaiy  electrometer.  He,  like  Waller,  draws  attention  to  the  k>ng  latmt  period  and 
sustained  character  of  the  response.  The  photo-electric  chai^ges  are  aH  monopliasic 
effects,  whether  produced  by  illumination,  or  by  shutting  off  the  light  Gotch 
suggests  there  are  two  chemioil  substances  in  the  retina,  one  of  which  reacts  to  light, 
the  other  to  darkness.  Each  reaction  is  a  change  of  the  same  type,  but  for  the  dumge 
to  occur  markedly,  the  eye  must  be  previously  adapted,  t.f.,  the  substances  must 
und^go  a  phase  of  metabolism  under  conditions  opposite  to  those  which  evoke  the 
reaction  effects.  Observations  with  red  and  green  light  do  not  support  the  view 
that  the  photo<hemic»d  changes  are  of  opposite  characters,  for  the  photo-electric 
change  is  always  in  the  same  direction,  diTOring  only  in  period  of  latency,  that  for 
red  TOing  the  longer. 

Movements  of  the  Eyeball 

Protnision  of  the  eyeballs  occurs  (1)  when  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  orbit  are  congested ;  (2)  when  contraction  of  the  plain  muscular 
fibres  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  takes  place ;  these  are  innervated  by 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve;  and  (3)  in  the  disease  called 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

Betraction  occurs  (1)  when  the  lids  are  closed  forcibly;  (2) 
when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  empty; 
(3)  when  the  fat  in  the  orbit  is  reduced  in  quantity,  as  during 
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starvation;  and  (4)  on  section  or  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerves. 

The  most  important  movements,  however,  are  those  produced  by 
the  six  ocular  muscles. 

The  internal  rectus  turns  the  eyeball  inwards,  the  external  rectus 
turns  it  outwarda  If  the  superior  rectus  acted  alone,  it  would  turn 
the  eyeball  not  only  upwards,  but  owing  to  the  sloping  direction  of 
the  muscle,  the  eyeball  would  be  turned  inwards  also ;  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  upwards,  this  inward  movement  is  arrested  by 
the  outward  tendency  of  the  inferior  oblique.  Similarly,  in  turning 
the  eyeball  directly  downwards,  the  inferior  rectus  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superior  oblique.  Movements  in  intermediate  directions 
are  produced  by  other  combinations  of  the  muscles. 

These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  except  the 
superior  oblique,  which  is  supplied  by  the  fourth,  and  the  external 
rectus  by  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  two  eyes  act  simultaneously,  so  that  images 
of  the  objects  looked  at  may  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retinae.  The  inner  side  of  one  retina  corresponds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  other,  so  that  any  movement  of  one  eye  inwards 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  other  eye  outwards. 
If  one  eyeball  is  forcibly  fixed  by  pressing  the  finger  against  it  so 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  movement  of  the  other,  the  result  is 
double  vision  (diplopia),  because  the  image  of  the  objects  looked  at 
will  fall  on  points  of  the  two  retinae  which  do  not  correspond.  The 
same  is  experienced  in  a  squint,  until  the  subject  learns  to  disregard 
the  image  from  one  eye. 

If  the  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  the  eye  will  squint  inwards ; 
if  this  occurs  in  the  right  eye  the  false  image  will  lie  on  the  left  side 
of  the  yellow  spot,  and  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  of 
the  true  image.  If  the  thml  nerve  is  paralysed,  tJie  case  is  a  more 
complicated  one:  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse 
Buperioris,  the  patient  will  be  unable  to  raise  his  upper  lid  (ptosis), 
and  so  in  order  to  see  will  walk  with  his  chin  in  tiie  air.  If  the 
paralysis  is  on  the  right  side,  the  eyeball  will  squint  downwards  and 
to  the  right ;  the  false  image  will  be  formed  below  and  to  the  right 
of  the  yeUow  spot,  and  the  apparent  image  in  the  field  of  vision  will 
consequently  appear  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  true  image,  and 
owing  to  the  squint  being  an  oblique  one,  the  false  image  will  slant 
in  a  corresponding  direction. 

Various  Positions  of  the  Eyeballs. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  around  the  point  of 
rotation,  which  is  situated  177  mm.  behind  the  centre  of  the  visual 
axis,  or  10'9  mm.  behind  the  front  of  the  cornea. 
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The  three  axes  around  which  the  movements  occur  are : — 

1.  The  visual  or  antero-postcrior  axia.    (A  P,  %  637.) 

2.  The  transvtTSt  axis,  which  connects  the  points  of  rotation  of 
the  two  eyes.    (Tr,  fig.  537.) 

3.  The  vtrticai  ads,  which  passes  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two  axes  through  their  point  of  intersection. 

The  line  wmoh  connects  the  fixed  point  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eye  is  looking  to  the  point  of  rotation  is  called  the  vi»ual 


Fio.  BIT.— DUcrun  at  ths  uh  ot  roUthm  to  tb«  «ye.    Th«  thlo  Una  IndloU  aiea  at  roUtian,  (b* 
Chick  the  poslHon  ot  maacnlu  ittuluiimt. 

Una.  The  plane  which  passes  throi^h  the  two  visual  lines  is  called 
tiie  visual  plane. 

The  various  positions  of  the  eyeballs  are  designated  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

The  primary  position  ooours  when  both  eyes  are  parallel,  the 
visual  lines  being  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  horizon). 

Secondary  poaitioTU  are  of  two  kinds: — 

(1)  The  visual  lines  are  parallel,  but  directed  either  upwards  or 
downwards  from  the  horizontal  (as  in  looking  at  the  sky). 

(2)  The  visual  lines  are  horizontal,  but  converge  towards  one 
another  (as  in  looking  at  a  small  object  near  to  and  on  the  same 
level  as  tiie  eyes). 

Tartiary  positions  are  those  in  which  the  visual  lines  are  not 
horizontal,  and  convei^e  towards  one  another  (as  in  looking  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose). 
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It  is  possible  to  conceive  positions  of  the  eyeballs  in  which  the 
visual  lines  diverge  from  one  another;  but  such  positions  do  not 
occur  in  normal  vision  in  man. 

Both  eyes  are  moved  simultaneously,  even  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  blind.  They  are  moved  so  that  the  object  in  the 
outer  world  is  focussed  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  or  other  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  retinae.  The  images  which  do  not  fall 
on  corresponding  points  are  seen  double,  but  these  are  to  a  great 
extent  di^egarded  by  the  brain,  which  pays  particular  attention  to 
those  images  which  fall  on  corresponding  points. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  assist  us  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  corresponding  or  identical  points  of  the  two  retinas. 

If  B  and  L  (fig.  638)  represent  the  right  and  left  retinas 
respectively,  0  and  0'  the  two  yellow  Spots  are  identical ;  so  are  A 


Pig.  688.— Identical  poinU  of  the  retiiUB. 

and  A',  both  being  the  same  distance  above  0  and  0'.  But  the 
corresponding  point  to  B  on  the  inner  side  of  0  in  the  right  retina, 
is  B',  a  point  to  the  same  distance  on  the  outer  side  of  0'  in  the  left 
retina ;  similarly  C  and  C  are  identical  The  two  blind  spots  X  and 
X'  are  not  identical 

Fig.  539  shows  the  same  thing  in  rather  a  different  way;  A  and 
B  represent  horizontal  sections  through  the  two  retinae ;  the  points 

a  a',  b  b",  and  c  c',  being  identiciJ. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  is 
shown  the  way  in  which  the  brain 
combines  the  images  in  the  two  retinae, 
one  overlapping  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  other. 

The  Horopter  is  the  name  given  to 
the  surface  in  the  outer  world  which 
"""  '"'•Tn^gX'oX^irri?!^™^"'*  contains  aU  the  points  which  faU  on 

the  identical  points  of  the  retinae. 
The  shape  of  the  horopter  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  eye- 
balls.    In   the  primary  position,  and  in  the  first  variety  of  the 
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Fio.  640.— The  Horopter,  whan  the 
eyes  are  oonyergent. 


secondary  position,  the  visual  lines  are  parallel ;  henoe  the  horopter 
will  be  a  plane  at  an  infinite  distance. 

In  the  other  variety  of  the  secondary  position,  and  in  tertiary 
positions  in  which  the  visual  lines  converge,  as  when  looking  at  a 
near  object,  the  horopter  is  a  circle  (fig.  540)  which  passes  through  the 
nodal  points  of  the  two  eyes,  and  through 
the  fixed  point  (I)  in  the  outer  world  at 
which  the  eyes  are  looking,  and  which 
will  consequently  fall  on  the  two  yellow 
spots  (0  and  0").  All  other  points  in 
this  circle  (II,  III)  will  fall  on  identical 
points  of  tiie  retinse.  The  image  of  II 
will  fall  on  A  and  A';  of  HI  on  B  and  B'; 
it  is  a  simple  mathematical  problem  to 
prove  that  OA  =  0'A',  and  OB  =  0^6'. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  eyes 
are  lateral  in  position,  and  the  visual 
lines  diverge,  the  problem  of  binocular 
vision  is  a  very  dififerent  one  (see  also 
p.  730). 

Nervous  Paths  in  the  Optio  Nerves. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  retinse  and  of  the  movements  of 
the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  a  close  connection  of  the  nervous  centres 
controlling  these  phenomena,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  optic  nerves.    The  crossing  of  the  nerve-fibres  at  the 

optic  chiasma  is  incomplete,  and  the  next 
diagram  (fig.  541)  gives  a  simple  idea  of  the 
way  the  fibres  go. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  fibres 
from  the  inner  portions  of  the  retinse  that 
cross;  and  that  those  represented  by  con- 
tinuous lines  from  the  right  side  of  the  two 
retina  ultimately  reach  the  right  hemisphere, 
and  those  represented  by  interrupted  lines 
from  the  left  side  of  the  two  retinse  ultimately 
reach  the  left  hemisphere.  The  two  halves 
of  the  retinsd  are  not,  however,  separated  by 
a  hard-and-fast  line  from  one  another;  this 
is  represented  by  the  two  halves  being  de- 
picted as  slightly  overlapping,  and  this  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  central  region  of  each  retina  is 
represented  in  each  hemisphere. 

The  part  of  the  hemisphere  concerned  in  vision  is  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  the  reader  should  turn  back  to  our  previous  consideration 

3H 
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Fig.  641.— Goorse  of  flbreB  at 
optio  chiMnuu 
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of  this  subject  in  connection  with  cerebral  localisation,  the  pheno- 
mena of  hemianopsia  and  the  conjugate  deviation  of  head  and 
eyes  (pp.  730, 732). 

Fig.  542,  though  diagrammatic,  will  assist  the  reader  in  more 
fully  comprehending  the  paths  of  visual  impulses,  and  the  central 
connections  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  concerned  in  the  procee& 
The  fibres  from  the  retina  to  the  external  geniculate  body  end 
there  hj  arborising  around  its  cells,  and  a  fresh  relay  of  fibres  from 


NfT.Nil  »  ':  \ 

Fio.  M2.»B6Uttoiii  of  n«iT6  cells  and  flbrat  of  vimul  appantni.   (Scb&lbc.) 

these  cells  passes  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Those  to  the  anterior  corpus  quadrige- 
minum  are  continued  on  by  a  fresh  relay  to  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves 
concerned  in  eye-movements  (represented  by  the  oculo-motor  nucleus 
in  the  diagram) ;  the  axons  of  the  cortical  cells  pass  to  the  t^mentum, 
whence  a  fresh  relay  continues  the  impulse  to  the  oculo-motor  nucleus. 

SheiTin^on*s  obserystions  on  binocular  flicker  have  shown  that  there  are 
difficulties  m  accepting  fig.  542  as  a  complete  anatomical  basis  for  the  psydbological 
processes  involvea  in  binocular  vision,  although  it  is  probably  correct  so  far  as  the 
motor  mechanisms  involved  are  concerned. 

Visual  JucUrments. 

The  psychical  or  mental  processes  which  constitute  the  visual 
sensation  proper  have  been  studied  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is 
possible  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  sensation. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  reversion  of  the  image 
in  the  retina,  the  mind  sees  objects  in  their  proper  position;  this 
is  explained  on  p.  819. 

We  are  also  not  conscious  of  the  blind  spot.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  those  images  which  fall  on  the  blind  spot  of  one  eye 
are  not  focussed  there  in  the  other  eye.  But  even  when  one  looks 
at  objects  with  one  eye,  there  is  no  blank,  for  the  reason  explained 
on  p.  831. 

Ov/r  estimcUe  of  the  siae  of  various  objects  is  based  partly  on  the 
visual  angle  (p.  818)  under  which  they  are  seen,  but  much  more  on  the 
estimate  we  form  of  their  distance.  Thus  a  lofty  mountain  many 
miles  off  may  be  seen  under  the  same  visual  angle  as  a  small  hill 
near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  that  the  former  is  much  the  larger 
object  because  we  know  it  is  much  farther  off  than  the  hill.  Our 
estimate  of  distance  is,  however,  often  erroneous,  and  consequently 
the  estimate  of  size  also.  Thus  persons  seen  walking  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hill  against  a  clear  twilight  sky  appear  unusually  Ifi^rge, 
because  we  over-estimate  their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons 
most  objects  in  a  fog  appear  immensely  magnified. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  ration  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  toucL  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it;  and 
our  own  body,  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as  large 
as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for  the  part 
of  our  body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the  measure  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In  the  sense  of 
vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are  mere  fractions  of 
the  objects  themselves,  realised  upon  the  retina,  the  extent  of  which 
remains  constantly  the  same.  But  the  mind,  into  which  the 
sensations  of  vision  are  incorporated,  invests  the  images  of  objects, 
together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina,  with  very  vary- 
ing dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the  image  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  retina  to  the 
whole  retina,  alone  remains  unaltered. 

The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Since 
the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the  retina  depends  wholly  on 
the  outline  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is 
adequate  to  the  distinction  of  superficial  forms  from  each  other,  as  of 
a  square  from  a  circle.  But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  such  as  a  sphere, 
or  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  mind  construct- 
ing it  from  the  different  superficial  images  seen  in  different  positions 
of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object,  and,  as  shown  by  Wheatstone 
and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscope,  from  two  different  perspective  pro- 
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jections  of  the  object  being  presented  simultaneouslj  to  the  mind  by 
the  two  eyes. 

Thus,  if  a  cube  is  held  at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes, 
and  viewed  with  each  eye  successively  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  steady,  A  (fig.  543)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the 
right  eye,  and  b  that  seen  by  the  left  eye.  Wheatstone  has  shown 
tluit  on  this  circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  conviction 
of  the  solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief.  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for  example, 
the  drawing  of  a  cube.  A,  B,  fig.  543),  be  presented  to  corresponcUng 
parts  of  the  two  retinae,  as  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representa- 


Fio.  548.— DUtgrsmi  to  illofltrattt  how  a  judgment  of  t  flgnie  of  three  dimensiom  li  obtained. 

tion  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 

By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is  pro- 
duced; the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice  versd. 
An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a  psmdoscope. 
Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a  hoUow  mask,  and 
as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most  bewildering. 

The  clearness  with  which  the  details  of  an  object  are  perceived 
irrespective  of  accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on 
the  number  of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covera  Hence 
the  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  limits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Further,  if  we  want  carefully  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so  that 
its  image  shall  fall  on  the  two  yellow  spots,  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  retina.  Moreover,  as  previously  pointed  out,  each  cone  in  the 
macula  lutea  is  connected  to  a  separate  chain  of  neurons. 

The  importance  of  binocular  vision  is  very  great.  If  an  object  is 
looked  at  with  one  eye  only,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  distance 
by  the  sense  of  vision  alone.  For  instance,  if  one  eye  is  closed 
and  the  other  looks  at  a  wire  or  bar,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
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whether,  if  some  one  drops  a  small  object,  it  falls  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  bar. 

Visual  judgments  are  not  always  correct;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  puzzles  and  toys  which  depend  on  visual  illusions.  One 
or  two  of  the  best  known  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
difiigrams. 

In  fig.  544,  A,  B,  and  c  are  of  the  same  size ;  but  A  looks  taller 
than  B,  while  c  appears  to  cover  a  less  area  than  either.    The  sub- 

A  B  C 
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Fio.  544.— DUgrams  to  lUoatrmte  vlsaal  UIiuIodb. 


division  of  a  space  or  line  increases  its  apparent  size  or  lengtL 
In  fig.  544  D,  ah  is  equcJ  to  he.  Vertical  distances  also  are  usually 
over-estimated.     In  fig.   545  the  long  lines  are  parallel,  though 


Pio.  546.~ZoUner'i  lines. 


they  do  not  appear  so,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  intercrossing 
lines. 


CHAPTEK  LVII 

TROPHIO  NERYES 

Nerves  exercise  a  trophic  or  nutritive  influence  over  the  tissues  and 
organs  thej  supply ;  for  when  a  nerve  going  to  an  organ  is  cut,  the 
wasting  or  degenerative  process  continues  beyond  the  nerve;  the 
muscles  it  supplies  waste  also,  and  waste  much  more  rapidly  than 
can  be  explained  by  simple  disuse.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  testicle 
after  section  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  in  the  disease  of  joints  called 
Charcot's  disease,  the  trophic  changes  are  to  be  explained  by  disease 
of  the  nerves  supplying  thenu  After  the  division  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  there  is  loss  of  sensation  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
face:  the  cornea  in  two  or  three  days  b^ins  to  get  opaque,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  slow  inflammatory  process  which  may  lead  to  a 
destruction  not  only  of  the  cornea,  but  of  the  whole  eyeball  The 
same  is  seen  in  man ;  when  the  fiif  th  nerve  is  diseased  or  pressed 
upon  by  a  tumour  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  result  is  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  face  and  conjunctiva,  an  eruption  (herpes)  appears 
on  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  leading  in  tune  to  disinteg- 
ration of  the  eyebedl  may  occur  too.  In  disease  such  as  hssmorrhage 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  there  is  a  similar  herpetic  eruption  on  the  sloii 
(shingles). 

In  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve  the  evidence  that  there  are  special 
nerve-fibres  to  which  these  trophic  changes  are  due,  is  an  experiment 
by  Meissner  and  Biittner,  who  found  that  division  of  the  most 
internal  fibres  is  most  potent  in  producing  thenu 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  believe  in  special  trophic  nerves, 
attribute  the  changes  in  the  eyeball  to  its  loss  of  sensation.  Dust, 
etc.,  is  not  felt  by  the  cornea,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  set  up  inflammation.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
eyeball  is  protected  by  sewing  the  eyeUds  toge^er  the  trophic  results 
do  not  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
the  eyeball  is  much  more  exposed,  and  yet  no  trophic  disorders 
follow. 

Others  have  attributed  the  change  to  increased  vascularity  due 
to  disordered  vaso-motor  changes ;  against  this  is  the  fact  thEtt  in 
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disease  of  the  cervical  sjinpathetic,  the  disordered  vaso-motor 
phenomena  which  ensue  do  not  lead  to  the  disorders  of  nutrition  we 
have  described.  Nevertheless  in  trophic  disorders,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  the  disordered  metabolism  is  not  in  part  due  to 
vascular  disturbemces. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  trophic  influence  of  nerves ;  *  but  the  dust,  etc.,  which  falls 
on  the  cornea  must  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  ulceration. 
The  division  or  disease  of  the  nerve  acts  as  the  predisposing  cause. 
The  eyebedl  is  more  than  usually  prone  to  imdergo  inflammatory 
changes,  with  very  small  provocation. 

The  same  explanation  holds  in  the  case  of  the  influence  of  the 
vagi  on  the  lungs.  If  both  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  animal 
usually  dies  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  a  form  of  pneimionia 
called  vagus  pneumonia,  in  which  gangrene  of  the  lung  substance  is 
a  marked  characteristic.  Here  the  predisposing  cause  is  the  division 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  the  exciting  cause  is  the  entrance  of 
particles  of  food  into  the  air  passages,  which  on  cLCcount  of  the  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  larynx  and  neighbouring  parts  are  not  coughed 
up.  Another  trophic  disturbance  that  foUows  division  of  the  vagi  is 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Many  bedsores  are  due  to  prolonged  confinement  in  bed  with 
bad  nursing ;  these  are  of  slow  onset  But  there  is  one  class  of  bed- 
sores which  are  acute;  these  are  especially  met  with  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  come  on  in  three  or 
four  days  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
attention ;  they  cannot  be  explained  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  nor 
by  loss  of  sensation ;  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  so  greatly  impaired 
that  the  mere  contact  of  it  with  the  bed  for  a  few  days  is  sufficient 
to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  sore. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  in  some  instanceg  of  trophic  disorder  the  nerves  which  are 
injured  are  efferent ;  the  muscular  wasting  that  occurs  when  a  muscular  nerve  is  cut 
is  the  best  marked  example  of  this.  In  nerve  itself  Wallerian  degeneration  foUows 
the  direction  of  growth,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nerve  transmits 
impulses.  The  acute  Wallerian  change  does  not  actually  leap  synapses,  still  the 
trophic  influence  of  one  set  of  neurons  upon  a  second  set  among  which  the  axons  of 
the  first  set  terminate  is  shown  by  a  slow  wasting  process,  of  which  chromatolysis 
is  an  early  visible  sign.  In  tiie  peripheral  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  and 
corresponding  cranial  ^^glia,  the  tropnic  disorder  follows  a  peripheral  direction, 
while  impulses  are  earned  in  the  opposite  or  afferent  direction.  The  trophic  influence 
here  travels  asainst  the  stream  of  impulse.  It  cannot  fedl  to  be  a  striking  fact  that 
the  most  marked  trophic  disorders  with  which  we  are  ac(|uainted,  herpes,  acute 
bedsores,  Charcot's  disease,  eye  changes  after  division  or  injuiy  to  the  fiith  nerve, 
vagus  pneumonia,  etc.,  are  due  to  &terference  with  sensoiy  channels.  Loss  of 
sensation  is  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  nutritive  mischief. 

*  The  proof,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  nerve-fibres  anatomically  is  not 
very  conclusive. 
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The  reproductive  oi^ans  consifit  in  the  male  of  the  two  testes 
which  produce  Bpermatozoa,  and  the  ducts  which  lead  from  them. 
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Inn jth  snd  dimnstar  o(  tha 

dacU    hmve    been    dim- 

g.rd8d.    a  a,  Tubnlt  Mai- 

EltSM    collad    op    Id    the 

lutad  anil  of  tbe  apidi- 
dymli;    *,    van  dafermm^ 
/,  aactloD  of  lbs  bock  part 
ot  tba   tunica  ilbogina.; 

a  dog,— Tha  tuba  l>  cut  In  nranl 

e.'s'is-rs^i.s'.;': 

i  i,  fibmUH  pTocaufn  run- 
ning   betwean   tha   labna; 

whieh  an  well  abown.    e,  Oonnec 

tlTatlma.    <8cboasld.) 

and   in   the   female   of   the   two   ovarieB   which   produce  ova,   the 
Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  utenis,  and  the  vagina. 
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Male  Organs 

The  testis  \b  enoloaed  in  a  serous  membrane  called  the  tvnica 
vagirmlia,  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  descenda  into  the 
scrotum  before  the  testis  and  subsequently  gets  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  peritoneum.  There  are,  however,  many 
animals  in  which  the  testes  remain  permanently  iu  the  abdomen. 
The  external  covering  of  the  testicle  itoelf  is  a  strong  fibrous  capsule, 
called,  on  aooount  of  its  white  appearance,  the  tunica  aOmginea. 
Passing  from  its  inner  surface  are  a  number  of  septa  or  trabecule, 
which  divide  the  ontan  imperfectly  into  lobules.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  oi^an  me  capsule  is  greatly  thickened,  and  forms  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue  called  Uie  Corpm  Sighmorianvm.  (body  of  High- 


Fia,  Ma.— IHtgnm  oti  portion  of  ■  Mmfaul  tabnlg  ihawlng  developmesi , .,  . 

ttva  gorm  call ;  2,  BpemutoKOnIi ;  5j  apemiiitooytH  or  tha  fli^t  ordar ;  *,  ipanDfttoojtca  of  thfi  aaranja 
order ;  D,  ■pemwudi,  Knn  witb  commgacamaiit  of  ulnl  fllimaDt ;  6,  (  dqim  <:ell  vltb  apmnstldi 
ud  ipeniutoio*  In  Tuloua  atuM  of  deTOlopmant ;  T,  Ere*  ipcrnuiloim  In  lumsn  of  tab* ;  S,  por- 
tion! of  nnrae  nil*.    (AfWr  W«Ideyn.) 

more)  or  mediaatinum  teaiis.  Attached  to  this  is  a  much  convoluted 
tube,  which  forms  a  mass  called  the  tpididymia.  This  receives  the 
ducts  of  the  testis,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  thick-w&lled  tube,  the  vat 
d^m-ena,  by  which  the  semen  passes  to  the  urethra. 

Each  lobule  of  the  testicle  contains  several  convoluted  tubes. 
Every  tube  commences  near  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  tenninates 
after  joining  witb  others  in  a  straight  tvbule,  which  passes  into  the 
body  of  Highmore,  where  it  ends  in  a  network  of  tubes,  the  r«f«  teUis, 
From  the  rete  about  fifteen  efferent  ducts  {mua  effermtia)  arise, 
which  become  convoluted  to  form  the  ami  vaeculoti,  and  then  pass 
into  the  tube  of  the  epididymis. 

The  convoluted  or  semioiferous  tubes  (fig.  548)  have  the  following 
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structure :  each  consists  of  (1)  an  outer  boundary  of  flattened  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  intermingled  with  elastic  fibres ;  (2)  a  fine  membrana 
propria;  (3)  a  lining  epithelium  of  many  layers  of  germinal  cells. 
Next  to  the  membrana  propria  is  a  layer  of  cells,  some  of  which  are 
primordial  germinal  cells,  others  are  spermcUogania  produced  from  the 
primordial  germinal  cells,  but  differing  from  them  in  structure,  and 
the  remainder  are  supporting  or  nurse  cells  which  provide  nutri- 
ment for  the  developing  spermatozoa.  More  internally,  between  the 
projecting  processes  of  the  nurse  cells,  are  large  spermatocytes  of  the 
first  order,  derived  from  the  division  of  the  spermatogonia.  Still 
nearer  the  lumen  of  the  tube  lie  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second 
order,  which  are  the  daughter-cells  of  the  spermatocytes  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order  give  rise  by  divi- 
sion to  the  spermatids  which  lie  next  the  lumen.    The  spermatida 


Fio.  649.— A  spermatid  Itrgely 
magnified.  1,  nncleas;  2, 
uaoleolas ;  8,  chromatoid 
body ;  4,  idioeome ;  5,  oentro- 
somes ;  6,  commencement  of 
axial  filament.  (After  Meres.) 


Fio.  560.— Cells  of  the 
intentitlal  tissue  of 
the  testis  with  dystal- 
loid  bodies. 


become  imbedded  in  the  inner  ends  of  the  nurse  cells,  where  they 
become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  Every  spermatid  contains  a 
nucleus,  and  near  the  nucleus  another  structure  called  an  idiosome, 
containing  a  number  of  microsomes.  There  are  also  a  coloured  or 
chromatoid  body  whose  function  is  not  known,  and  two  centrosomes 
(see  fig.  549). 

The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  testis  is  loose,  and  con- 
tains numerous  lymphatic  clefts.  Lying  in  it,  accompanying  the  blood- 
vessels, are  strands  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  (interstitial  cells),  which  frequently  contain  crystalloid  bodies 
(fig.  550). 

The  straight  tubvles  consist  of  basement  membrane  and  lining 
cubical  epithelium  only.  The  tubules  of  the  rets  testis  are  lined  by 
cubical  epithelium;  the  basement  membrane  is  absent  The  vasa 
efferentia,  coni  vascvlosi,  and  epididymis  are  lined  by  columnar  oeUs, 
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some  of  whicli  are  ciliated,  whilst  others  are  devoid  of  cilia,  and  prob- 
ably possess  secretory  functions.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  musonlar 
tissue  in  their  walls.  The  va»  d^trms  consists  of  a  muscular  wall 
(outer  layer  longitudinal,  middle  circular,  inner  longitudinal),  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  by 
columnar  epithelium. 

The  veswulm  stminaUi  are  outgrowths  of  the  vasa  deferentia.   Each 
is  a  much  convoluted,  branched,  and  saoonlated  tube  of  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens, 
except  that   the  wall    is    thinner; 
their    secretion    is    added    to     the 
semen. 

The  jwtu  is  composed  of  cavernous 
tissue  covered  by  skin.  The  caver- 
nous tissue  is  collected  into  three 
tracts,  the  two  corpora  cavtmosa  and 
the  corpus  sponfftoswn  in  the  middle 
line  inferiorly.  All  these  are  en- 
closed m  a  capsule  of  flbrons  and  plain 
muscular  tissue;  the  septa  which 
are  continued  in  from  this  capsule, 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  cavernous 

venous  spaces  of  the  tissua     The     

arteries  run  in  the  septa ;  the  capil-       mnbi™  tambmiB ima  ui«ii  m 

,      .  ■    .         1        '  eapilluleai  t,s«ctiotiottfa*TaDaiui 

lanes  open  into  the  venous  spaces.       ■,  maieDiuUMiu.  (cwuit.) 

The  arteries  are  often  called  Jtelidne, 

as  in  injected  specimens  they  form  twisted  loops  projecting  into  the 

cavernous  spaces  (see  also  p.  316). 

The  Spermatozoa,  suspended  in  a  richly  albuminous  fluid,  con- 
stitute the  semen.  Each  spermatozoon  consists  of  a  head,  a  very 
short  neck,  a  body,  a  tail,  and  an  end-piece.  The  head  is  of  flattened 
ovoid  shape,  and  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent  is  surmounted 
by  a  head-cap  which,  sharpened  at  its  extremity,  forms  a  cutting 
e^e.  The  neck  is  very  short,  and  contains  two  centrosomes.  The 
body  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  head ;  it  is  traversed  by  an 
axial  filament  and  a  spiral  fibril  wo\md  round  the  sheath  of  the 
axial  filament  More  externally  is  a  layer  called  the  mitochondrial 
sheath,  which  terminates  at  the  junction  with  the  tail  on  an  anniilaT 
disc.  The  axial  filament  is  continued  through  the  tail  into  the  end- 
piece,  and  in  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  thick  sheath.  In  some 
animals,  newts  and  salamanders,  the  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral 
membrane,  but  this  is  not  present  in  the  human  spermatozoon. 
The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  formed  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
spermatid,  the  head-cap  from  the  idiosome ;  the  centrosomes  of  the 
spermatid  pass  to  the  neck,  and  the  cytoplasm  of  the  spermatid 
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is    transformed    into    the    parts    of    the    body    and    tail    of    the 
spermatozoon. 


B 


Fio.!662.— Semi-diagrammatic  rapreMntation  of 
buman  ipermatozoa.  A,  firont  view ;  B,  side 
▼lew.  1,  Head  cap  sarroniidliig  head ;  2, 
neck ;  8,  bodv ;  4,  tail ;  5,  end-piece.  The 
axial  tlament  rune  through  the  body  and 
tail  into  the  end-piece. 


Pig.  66S.— Diagiam  of 
part  of  a  human  sper- 
matozoon highly  mag- 
nilled  (after  Mevee). 
1,  Head  cap ;  2,  head ; 

8,  anterior  centroeomo 
in  neck;  4,  posterior 
cantroeome  in  neck ;  5, 
axial  filament;  6,  epiial 
sheath;  7,  sheath  cf 
axiid  filament  in  bodv ; 
8,mltoch(mdrial  aheatn; 

9,  annolus ;  10,  thick 
sheath  of  axial  filament 
intalL 


Fkhalb  Organs 

The  Ovary  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  (stroma)  containing, 
near  its  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament,  a  number  of  plain 
muscular  fibrea  It  is  covered  bj  a  layer  of  cubical  cells,  called 
the  germinal  epitheUum,  which,  in  young  animals,  is  seen  dipping 
down,  here  and  there,  into  the  stroma.  The  stroma  contains  a 
number  of  yeUow  polyhedral  ceUs  similar  to  the  interstitial  cells 
of  the  testicle. 

Sections  of  the  ovary  show  that  the  stroma  is  crowded  with  a 
number  of  rounded  cells,  the  oocytes,  derived  from  primitive  germ 
cells,  which,  in  the  early  stages,  were  intermingled  with  the  ceUs  of 
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the  gennmal  epithelium.    There  are  also  Domerons  Tesioles  of  differ- 
eat  sizea  which  are  called  QToafinn  fdlides.    The  smallest  folliolea 


10.  QH.— IHignnuniitlo  vl«ir  of  tb>  nUnu  Rod  Iti  ippaodtgM,  u  •«4a  From  btbiud.  Tht  nteina  tail 
npper  wt  of  th*  >*g1u  hava  btan  Uld  opan  bf  nunovlDg  lli*  potvloT  wall ;  Uu  FaUopUc  tata, 
round  llgunaati  and  ovazlaa  l^maat  harfl  bttvn  out  ihort,  ud  kha  broad  LIgammt  rwnOTad  ca  tfaa 
laftaMs;  v,  tbsnpptrpartof  UMuUroa;  (,  ths  earvli  ouhmIU  Uis  ot  luUcBiun;  Uu  taUognlar 
ab>p«  of  tha  aUriua  VKsWf  It  ahows,  kod  Ui«  dUtttaUoD  of  tlM  oerrloal  cailtjr  vltb  tlM  rngB  tmiitd 
aitoT  Tltte ;  «,  npMr  part  of  tlia  Tagoia ;  od.  FaUopUn  tnba  oi  mUoBt ;  tiia  nanov  ooninniDloatloD 
of  Ita  csTttr  wltB  that  of  tin  oonio  of  tlia  otarna  on  taeh  ahlt  ta  aaen ;  I,  rmnd  lloamaDt ;  Is,  Itaa- 
mant  of  th*  oraif ;  s,  onir ;  1,  wida  ontai  part  ot  13m  ilslit  FaUopUu  tDba ;  i,  lU  BmfariMed 


of  th*  oraif ;  s,  ttnrf ;  1,  wida  ontai  part  ot  lb*  ilslit  FaUoplui  tDba  \l,  Ita  BmfariMsI 
mlW ;  M,  puomfam ;  A,  on*  ot  tha  hjdstlda  tnquot^  fOosd  conoMtod  wiUi  Uu  broad  Ug^ 
.    |.    (Allai  Thomaon.) 

are  near  the  surface,  the  largest  are  deeply  placed,  but  aa  they  ex- 
pand they  again  approach  the  surface,  and  ultimately  rupture  upon  it 


Fio.  US.— Vlaw  of  a  aectiMi  ot  tb»  ovar]'  ot  tba  ea         .  -      .  .  - . 

attaebed  bndar ;  1,  tba  oradan  atioma,  pnaantlu  *  flbcoiu  and  vatsDlai  atntotura ;  B,  punUr 
aobitaaca  l^lDg  aitwnal  Co  tha  Ibroni  atnuna:  i,  Elood-TwsSla:  t,  oocrlaa  In  tbalc  aailiaat  atagi* 
ocenKrliig  a  put  of  tha  gnoolar  lajar  naat  (ha  aivfau ;  a,  ooortaa  irhlGh  ban  bwu  (o  anlu^ 
and  to  paaa  moie  daapl;  Into  tba  orarf;  T,  ooertaa  imud  whlab  tha  ankOan  IblUtilaaD'  ' 
gnmnloaa  ai»  non  lOniad,  aad  which  hara  piaiad  aomerhat  dat 
^  tba  Bbroni  atnniui ;  i,  man  adiuiead  anudaa  tOUIda  »!tl 
calli  cODatttatinf  tb«  pnllgaiona  dlao  \  B,  the  moat  adyancad  f 
a  IblUola  (kolD  which  tha  oocy ta  baa  aocldantallj  aacapod ;  lOj 

A  Graafian  follicle  has  an  external  wall  formed  by  the  stroma; 
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this  ia  lined  internally  by  a  larer  of  celle,  derived  from  the  germinal 
epithelium,  which  surrounds  uie  oocyte.  At  a  latoi  stage  there  are 
two  layers  of  cells,  one  lining  the  cavity,  and  the  other  surrotmding 


Fia.  KM.— Section  ot  tlw  OTtr^  of  %  cat.  A,  gtnntnal  apltbsUam ;  B,  ImmMara  Oruflui  follicle ;  C, 
■tram*  ot  oniy :  D.  loiift  paDnoldt  (niTDandlDg  bba  ooerte ;  K,  QruOui  tolllcle  ihowlDg  lining 
oalli;  P,  KjUklabomvUob  theoi»;teliu  tilleDont.    (V.  D.  HutIi.) 

the  oocyte,  but  the  two  are  close  together.    A  viscid  fluid  collects 
between  the  two,  and  as  the  follicle  grows,  separates  them. 

The  cells  in  each  layer  multiply,  and  are  eventually  arranged  in 
several  stoita.    The  lining  epith^um  of  the  follicle  is  l^en  called 


■  ot  dlOHeDt  parioda.    B,  oor] 
plloWd  lOnn  at  that  period. 

1  giajlih  ooagolom  Ir  " " 

twaUUi  weak  atMr  d< 


&'(Pat»non.)  . 
antgomai}'.) 


i  the  alith  veek  attar  Impra^ 
be  ovaiT ;  i,  aabsUoc*  at  the 
corpBH  luttmm  tm  dayi  altar 


the  membrana  granulosa,  and  the  heaped  mass  of  cells  around  the 
oocyte,  the  discus  proligerus.  The  fluid  increases  in  quantity,  the 
f oUicIe  becomes  tenser,  and  finally  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  organ 
and  bursts ;  the  oocyte  or  ovarian  ovum  is  thus  set  free,  and  is  seued 
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by  the  fringed  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  thence  passes  to  the 
uterus.  The  bursting  of  a  follicle  usually  occurs  about  the  time  of 
menstruation. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  it  is  filled  up  with  what 
is  known  as  a  ccyrpus  lutevm.  This  is  derived  from  the  wall  of  the 
follicle,  and  consists  of  columns  of  yellow  cells  developed  from  the 
yellow  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa ;  it  contains  a  blood-clot  in 
its  centre.  These  cells  multiply,  and  their  strands  get  folded  and 
converge  to  a  central  strand  of  connective  tissue;  between  the 
columns  there  are  septa  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessela  The 
corpus  luteum  after  a  time  gradually  disappears ;  but  if  pregnancy 
supervenes  it  becomes  larger  and  more  persistent  (see  fig.  657).  The 
following  table  gives  the  chief  facts  in  tiie  life-history  of  the  ordinary 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  compared  with  that  of  pr^nancy : — 


At  ths  0nd  of 
.  thr$4  weeks. 
One  month    . 


Two  monthe  . 
Sixmonthe  . 
Ninemonthe. 


Corpus  Lutetun  of 
Menstrufttion. 

Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
convoluted  wall  pale. 

Smaller;  convoluted  wall 
bright  yellow ;  clot  still 
reddish. 

Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  insignificant  cica- 
trix. 

Absent 


OorpoB  Luteum  of 
Pregnancy. 

diameter;   central  clot  reddish; 

Larger;  convoluted  wall  bright 
ydlow ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; convoluted  wall  bright* 
yellow ;  clot  decolorised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month ;  clot  fibrinous ;  convo- 
luted wall  paler. 

One  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix  ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  con- 
voluted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 

The  corpus  luteum  possibly  yields  an  internal  secretion,  the 
effect  of  wtuch  is  to  assist  gestation  in  some' at  present  unknown 
way. 

Many  Graafian  follicles  never  burst ;  they  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity  even  during  childhood,  and  then  atrophy. 

The  ovarian  ovum  or  oocyte  of  the  first  order  (fig.  558)  is  a  large 
spheroidal  cell  surrounded  by  a  transparent  striated  membrane  called 
the  zona  pMucida^  or  zona  striata.  The  protoplasm  is  filled  with  large 
fatty  and  cJbuminous  granules  (yolk  sphsrtUss),  except  in  the  part 
around  the  nucleus,  which  is  comparatively  free  from  them.  It  con- 
tains a  nucleus,  and  usually  one  very  well-marked  nucleolus.  The 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  still  often  called  by  their  old  names, 
germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot  respectively.  An  attraction 
sphere,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  also  present,  and  a  fine  mem- 
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braDe,  the  nttUint  membrane,  is  said  to  lie  between  the  protoplasm 
and  the  zona  pellucida. 

The  oocytes  are  developed  from  the  primitive  germ  cells  which 


ffucl«oliu  DT  garznlul  spot. 
ipMca  iBft  bjr  ratraettoci  of 


in  the  earliest  etageB  are  interspersed  amid  other  cells  of  the  germinal 
epithelium.  The  primitiTe  germ  cells  divide  and  produce  oogonia ; 
and  by  the  division  of  the  oogonla,  oocytes  are  formed  (fig.  S59). 


■_Dli0un  ihowliiB  mods  of  d«vo]opm«Dt  oT  oocytfl  of  the  flnt  order  from  primltlT«  g*mi  calls 


I,  amsliul  ^cbdilnm ;  !,  prlnilUvt  garm  celli ;  I 


boidar.    Id  A,  two  primltlv*  carm  oilli  tra  uan  ImbaddadlnUitecinDlDUaplUiallaio.    In 

B.spiliPltiiagsrTn  callbu  dtwanded  InloUuitrDiiuottbBovsrrucompultdbxiwUpnilUkntad 
trom  ths  gnnnlnal  sptthallam  which  will  becoma  tbs  calla  ot  tha  mambimiu  gnnnlou.  In  C.  tba 
oogoDli  darlTtd  hom  primlUTe  gann  calli,  Mid  oocftM  at  tba  Snt  onjar  piodaoed  bf  dlTUcs  of  tba 
ootfoala,  an  Hea.    CAftar  BUbler.) 

The  oc^onia  and  oocytes  sink  into  the  stroma,  surrounded  by  cells, 
produced  by  the  proliferation  of  the  germinal  epithelium,  which  are 
destined  to  form  the  membrana  granulosa  and  the  discus  proligerus. 
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The  Fallopian  Tubes  have  externally  a  serous  coat  from  the 
peritoneum,  then  a  muscular  coat  (longitudinal  fibres  outside,  circular 
inside),  and  most  internally  a  vascular  mucous  membrane  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  and  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  uterus  consists  of  the  same  three  layers.  The  muscular 
coat  is,  however,  very  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  two  strata  imperfectly 
separated  by  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Of  these  the 
thinner  outer  division  is  the  true  muscular  coat,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  arranged  partly  longitudinally,  partly  circularly.  The  inner 
division  is  very  thick,  its  fibres  nm  chiefly  in  a  circular  direction ; 
the  extremities  of  the  uterine  glands  extend  into  its  internal  surface. 
It  is  in  fact  a  much  hypertrophied  muscularis  mucos».  The 
mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  consists  of  a  corium  of  soft  con- 
nective tissue,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium ;  this  is  continued  down 
into  long  tubular  glands  which  have,  as  a  rule,  a  convoluted  course. 
In  the  cervix  the  glands  are  shorter.  Near  the  os  uteri  the  epi- 
thelium becomes  stratified;  stratified  epithelium  also  lines  the 
vagina. 

At  each  menstrual  period  the  uterus  becomes  congested,  and 
some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  ruptured; 
the  blood,  together  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and  some 
epithelial  debris  from  the  surface,  constitutes  the  menstrual  flow, 
which  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days.  The  amount  of  destruction 
of  the  surface  epithelium  is  not,  however,  a  marked  phenomenon ; 
still  less  is  there  any  disintegration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Question  of  the  special  internal  secretion  of  the  corpus 
luteum.  a  more  general  problem  is  whether  the  influence  of  the  generative  glands 
on  the  general  metabolism  of  the  body  may  not  be  due  to  internal  secretions. 
Removal  of  the  testes  (castration)  or  of  the  ovaries  (spaying)  certainly  alters  the 
whole  growth  and  appearance  of  the  animal  A  horse  and  a  stallion,  an  ox  and  a 
bull,  are  very  different  creatures.  However  probable  the  theory  mav  be,  we  have 
no  positive  knowledge  of  the  composition  or  even  of  the  existence  of  such  inteni^ 
secretions.  The  hormone  which  stimulates  milk  secretion  is  a  product  rather  of  the 
foetus  than  of  the  ovary  (p.  483).  Whether  the  time  relationship  between  the 
ripening  of  a  Graafian  follicle  and  the  menstrual  flow  is  due  to  nervous  or  chemical 
agencies  is  quite  problematical. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

DKVBLOPMEXT 

Tub  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
constitutes  the  portion  of  biological  science  known  as  embryology. 
In  a  physiological  text-book  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  tiie 
merest  outlines  of  the  principal  facts  of  development. 

The  following  descriptions  are  based,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  development  of 
mammals,  but  many  of  the  phenomena  of  development  have  only 
been  seen  in  lower  forms,  and  their  occurrence  in  mammals  (includ- 
ing man)  is  a  matter  of  inference. 

Interest  is  added  to  the  subject,  however,  by  the  consideration 
of  phenomena  which  occur  in  lower  animals ;  for  the  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  embryology  must  always  start  from  a  wide  survey  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  because  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
embryological  history  of  the  highest  animals,  form  a  compressed, 
though  in  many  cases  a  modified  picture  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  their  historical  development  from  lower  types. 

The  Ovum. 

The  human  ovum  is  like  that  of  other  mammals,  a  small  cell 
about  Y^T  ^^  Thy  ^^^  ^  diameter. 

The  changes  by  which  the  ovimi,  or  a  portion  of  the  ovum,  is 
transformed  into  the  young  animal  may  take  place  either  inside  or 
outside  the  body  of  the  parent.  If  they  take  place  inside  the  parent, 
as  in  mammals,  including  the  himian  subject,  the  ovum  is  small,  and 
the  nutriment  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development  is  derived 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  mother.  If  the 
development  takes  place  outside  the  parent's  body,  as  in  birds,  the 
egg  is  larger;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutritive  material 
called  the  yolk,  and  it  may,  in  addition,  be  surrounded  by  sheaths  of 
nutritive  substance.  Thus,  in  the  hen's  egg,  the  yellow  part  alone  is 
comparable  with  the  mammalian  ovum,  and  the  larger  part  of  that 
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is  merely  nutritive  substance.  Upon  the  yolk  is  a  whitish  speck,  the 
cicatricula,  which  is  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  the  cicatricula  lies  the  nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle, 
and  it  is  this  small  mass  of  protoplasmic  substance  which  divides 
and  grows  to  produce  the  chick ;  the  yolk  and  the  surrounding  white 
being  used  as  food. 

Ova  such  as  the  hen's,  in  which  only  a  small  part,  the  cicatricula, 
divides  and  grows,  are  called  meroblastic.  Small  ova,  with  little  food 
yolk,  such  as  the  human  ovum,  divide  completely  during  develop- 
ment, and  are  called  holoblastic,  but  numerous  gradations  occur 
between  the  two  extreme  types. 

The  structure  of  the  ovarian  ovum  in  mammals  and  its  mode  of 
formation  have  already  been  considered  (p.  863),  but  before  such  an 
ovum  can  develop  it  must  first  become  mature,  and  then  it  must  be 
impregnated  by  the  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon. 


Maturation  of  the  Ovtim. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  germ  cells  which  form  the  ova 
are  at  first  imbedded  in  the  germinal  epithelium,  from  which  they 
pass  into  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  then  by  division  and  growth 
they  form  oogonia ;  from  the  oogonia,  oocytes  of  the  first  order  are 
developed,  and  the  oocytes  of  the  first  order  become  enclosed  in 
Graafian  follicles.  The  process  by  which  the  oocytes  of  the  first 
order  become  converted  into  mature  ova  is  known  as  maturation; 
this  consists  essentially  of  a  double  mitotic  division  of  the  oocyte, 
each  division  producing  two  unequal  parts.  The  first  division 
produces  an  oocyte  of  the  second  order  and  the  first  polar  body,  and 
the  second,  which  takes  place  without  any  resting-stage,  results  in 
the  formation  of  the  mature  ovum  and  the  second  polar  body.  Thus, 
when  the  two  divisions  are  completed,  the  mature  ovum  and  two 
polar  bodies  lie  inside  the  zona  pellucida. 

The  unequal  division  is  associated  with  an  eccentric  position 
of  the  spindle.  At  each  division  one  end  of  the  spindle  projects 
on  the  surface  with  a  little  surrounding  protoplasm,  and  it  is  this 
small  nodule  which  becomes  the  polar  body  (see  fig.  560). 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  maturation  is  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  nuclei  of  all  animal  cells,  including  germ  cells  and  oogonia,  con- 
tain a  definite  number  of  chromosomes.  When  maturation  com- 
mences in  the  oocytes  of  the  first  order,  an  achromatic  spindle  is 
formed  in  the  usual  way;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
chromosomes  appearing  at  its  equator,  only  half  that  number  are 
seen :  for  example,  if  eight  be  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes. 
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only  four  appear.   Further,  each  chromosome  is  not  a  slender  V-shaped 
loop,  but  a  short,  thick  rod,  or  ring,  or  group  of  four  particles.  Neither 
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Pio.  500.— Diagnun  showing  the  formation  of  the  poUr  bodiee  (matoration  of  the  ovum).  A,  B,  and  C 
show  stages  in  the  fonnation  of  the  first  polar  body  by  heterotype  mitosis.  A  Is  the  oocyte  of  the 
first  order  at  the  commencement  of  mitosis,  when  only  half  the  usual  number  of  chromoMmes 
appear.  0  is  the  oocyte  of  the  second  order ;  It  has  no  distinct  nudeos,  because  no  resting*fltage 
occurs ;  after  the  separation  of  the  first  polar  body,  the  chromosomes  which  remain  in  the  oocvte 
of  the  second  order  at  once  rearrange  th«BselTes  on  a  new  spindle.  D  is  the  mature  ovum,  With 
the  female  pronucleus  and  the  two  polar  bodies.  1,  First  polar  bad ;  2,  first  polar  body ;  8,  seoood 
polar  body ;  4,  chromosomes  on  spindle  of  oocyte  of  first  order ;  5,  zona  striata ;  6,  viteUiike 
membrane;  7,  daughter  chromosomes  in  first  polar  bud ;  8,  female  pronuoleua. 

does  it  split  longitudinally  in  the  usual  way,  but  transversely ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  process  the  oocjrte  of  the  second  order  and  the  first 
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Fig.  561.— Diagram  showing  the  stages  in  the  maturation  of  the  ovum  when  the  first  ^olmt  body 
divides.  A  similar  diagram  would  represent  the  formation  of  spermatids  from  a  sp«rmatoevte  of 
the  first  order.  1,  Oo<^te  of  the  first  order ;  2,  oocyte  of  the  second  order ;  2a,  first  ixdar  bo^ ;  8, 
mature  ovura ;  8a,  second  polar  body ;  2al,  and  2a2,  daughter  cells  of  the  first  polar  body.  AU  lbs 
last  generation  in  the  male  would  be  spermatids  of  equal  value. 

polar  body  both  contain  four  chromosomes.    This  form  of  mitosis  is 
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known  as  heterotype,  whilst  the  ordinary  form  is  called  homotjpe. 
The  second  division  which  produces  the  mature  ovum  and  the  second 
polar  body  is  of  the  homotype  form,  and  the  final  result  is  that  each 
of  the  segments  into  which  the  oocyte  of  the  first  order  has  divided 
— the  mature  ovum  and  the  two  polar  bodies — contains  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes  present  in  the  parent  germinal  celL  In 
some  cases  the  first  polar  body  divides  at  the  same  time  that  the 
second  polar  body  is  formed,  and  the  process  may  be  represented  by 
the  schema  in  fig.  561. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mature  ovum  is  known  as  the  female  pro- 
nucleus. 

Impregnation. 

By  impregnation  is  meant  the  union  of  a  spermatozoon  with  a 
mature  ovum.  The  spermatozoon,  moving  by  the  flagellar  movement 
of  its  tail,  meets  the  mature  ovum 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallopian 

tube,  and  by  means  of  its  sharp  //y^"^^^  ^^'X^^vV"'"^ffilir" 
head  cap  it  pierces  the  zona  pel- 
lucida,  and  the  head,  neck,  and 
possibly  part  of  the  body,  enter 
the  substance  of  the  ovum, 
where  they  undergo  transforma- 
tion, and  are  converted  into  a  \y^\^  yi^^;^H«S«uLit 
male  pronucleus  with  an  attendant 
attraction  sphere  and  its  centro- 
some.    The  male  pronucleus  con-    ^^  ^,_^^  ,^,,^  ^^^  ^,  bi«tospb««. 

tamS  the  same  number  of  Cnromo-  showing    lU    new    nucleui   and    attraction 

somes  as  the  female  pronucleus,  -P^^ere.;  the  yolkgranul-bav  been  omltt^i. 

for  the  mitosis  which  occurs  when  the  spermatocyte  of  the  first  order 
divides  to  form  the  two  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order,  is  a 
heterotype  mitosis,  in  which  only  half  the  usual  number  of  chromo- 
somes appear;  and  consequently  the  spermatocytes  of  the  second 
order,  and  their  descendants  the  spermatids,  also  contain  only  half 
the  typical  number  of  chromosomes.  These  are  retained  in  the 
spermatozoa,  which  are  produced  by  modification  of  the  spermatid, 
and  they  reappear  in  the  male  pronucleus. 

After  the  male  pronucleus  has  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
mature  ovum,  it  approaches  the  female  pronucleus,  and  when  the 
two  pronuclei  fuse,  fertilisation  is  completed.  The  nucleus  which 
results  from  the  fusion — the  first  segmentation  nucleus — contains 
the  typical  number  of  chromosomes,  half  being  derived  from  the  female 
and  half  from  the  male  germinal  element.  When  the  fertilisation  is 
completed,  the  segmentation  nucleus  is  accompanied  by  two  attrac- 
tion spheres  with  their  centrosomes  (see  fig.  562) ;  one  of  these  spheres 
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is  that  associated  witli  the  male  pronucleus,  but  the  or^in  of  the  other 
is  uncertain.  It  may  belong  to  ^e  ovum,  though  it  was  not  apparent 
during  the  maturation,  or  it  may  have  been  produced  by  the  division 
of  the  centrosome  and  attraction  sphere  wMch  accompany  the  male 
pronucleus. 

Segmentation. 

After  fertilisation  is  completed,  the  ovum  divides  into  two  parts ; 

each  of  these  again  divides,  and  so  on  till  a  mulberry-shaped  mass — 

the  morula — is  formed.     It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  small  cells, 

and  it  is  enclosed  together  with  the  polar 

bodies,  in   the  zona  pellucida.    The  polar 

bodies  soon  disappear ;  indeed  in  many  cases 

they  liave  vanished  long  before  ihe  morula 

is  completed.    A  cavity  soon  appears  in  the 

morula,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into 

a  blastula  or  blastocyst.    The  cells  which 

form   the   peripheral   wall   of  the   blastula 

assume  a  more  or  less  cubical  form,  whilst 

those  which  lie  in  the  interior  and  form  the 

inner  cell  mass  are  irr^:ular  in  outline,  and 

they  are  grouped  together  at  one  pole  of  the 

blastula.      At  this  period  the  blastula  is 

unilauiinar,  except  at  the  r^on  where  the 

inner  cell  mass  is  situated;  but  soon  the 

cells  of  the  inner  mass  extend  round  the 

cavity  and  the  wall  of  the  cyst  becomes 

bilaminar,    the   outer    layer    being    called 

epiblast     and     the    inner     hypohlast.       In 

ampbioxus  and  in  many  invertebrates  the 

blastula  is  at  first  entirely  unilaminar,  no 

inner  cell  mass  being  present  In  these  cases 

the  inner  layer  is  formed  by  the  invagination 

of  a  pirt  of  the  Wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  the 

opening  at  which  the  invagination  occurs  is 

known  as  the  blastopore  or  primitive  mouth. 

If  the  surface  of  a  bilaminar  mammalian 

pm.  6M.-Di«gr»nn    of    the     blastoderm  is  examined,  an  area  is  found 

the  ovum.  (Diiton.)  which  18  darker  or  more  opaque  than  the 

rest;  this  is  the  area  where  the  embryo 

will   be    formed,  and  it   is   known   as  the  germinal  or  embryonic 

area  (fig.  5B4).     It  corresponds  with  the  region  where  the  inner 

mass  is  adherent  to   the  outer  layer,  and  in  it  the  epiblast  cells 

are  of  cubical  or  columnar  form,  whilst  over  the  remainder  of  the 

wall    of   the  vesicle   they   have    been   transformed    into   flattened 
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plates  (fig.  565).  At  tirst  tlie  germinal  aiea  is  circular,  then  it 
beoomeB  ovoid,  and  ultimately  pear-stiaped,  the  narrow  part  of 
the  pear-shaped  area  indicating  the  region  of  the  posterior  end  of 
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the  body  of  the  future  embryo   (fig,    566).     A  linear   streak — the 

primitive  streak — qnickly  appears  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  area, 

and   after  a  time,  a  groove— the  primitive  groove — appears  on  its 

surface.     In  the  meantime,  a  second  groove  has  appeared  on  the 

surface  of  the  ovum  In  front  of  the  primitive  streak.    This  is  the 

neural  groove  or  rudiment  of  the  central  canal  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

cord.    It  is  bounded  by  two  folds — 

the  neural  folds,  which  are  iinited 

together  at  their  anterior  ends,  but 

their  posterior  ends,  which  embrace 

the   anterior  end  of  the  primitive 

streak,  do  not  unite  until  after  the 

appearance  of  the  opening  at  the 

anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 

This  opening,  therefore,  connects  the 

neural  groove  with  the  cavity  in  the 

interior  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,     ^^  Mo.-in«grim.  ot  ■  ■nrf*™  tibw  of  ■ 

which  iacalled  the archentericcavity,      miniin.iiiHi  biKtoderm  .fter  nit  tbrm.tion 

and      through     it      the    epiblaSt    be-  oimnl  ndge;  g,  nnQm  gnwva;  4.  leuren- 

comes  continuous  with  the  hypoblast.  SJi^v^Md'auiik!  ''If  "^''■wttonSlown 
Therefore  it  evidently  represents  a  pV  mt;  b,  iii»  of  ««:tioii  sbom  in 
part    of    the    blastopore    of    more        *' 

primitive  forms,  and  it  is  called  the  neurenteric  canal  It  soon 
closes,  and  all  traces  of  it  are  lost. 

The  primitive  streak  itself  is  due  to  a  down-growth  of  a.  linear 
ridge  of  epiblastio  cells,  and  soon  after  its  formation  a  layer  of  cells, 
the  mesoblast  or  third  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  grows  out  from 
its  sides  and  poaterior  end,  and  extends  between  the  epiblast  and 
hypoblast  over  the  whole  area  of  the  vesicle. 

That  portion  of  the  mesoblast  which  lies  immediately  at  the  sides 
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of  the  neural  groove  becomes  partially  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
at  the  same  time  divided  into  cuboidal  blocks,  the  protovertebrse  or 
mesoblastic  somites.  The  more  laterally  situated  part  of  the  meso- 
blast  constitutes  the  lateral  plates,  and  the  narrow  strand  of  meso- 
blastic cells  which  connects  the  lateral  plate  on  each  side  with  the 
protovertebral  somites  is  the  intermediate  cell  mass.  Soon  after  its 
formation  the  lateral  mesoblast  is  cleft  into  two  layers,  and  the  space 
which  appears  between  the  two  layers  is  called  the  coelom  (figs.  567, 
568).    The  outer  or  somatic  layer  of  the  mesoblast  adheres  to  the 


Fio.  607.— DiAgram  of  a  traniTerse  section 
through  a  mammalian  blastoderm  along 
line  A  in  fig.  666.  1,  Primitive  groove ;  2, 
primitive  streak ;  8,  epiblast ;  4,  mesoblast ; 
5,  hypoblast ;  6,  coelom ;  7,  archentaron. 
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Fio.  568.— Diagram  of  a  transverse  sectiQii 
through  a  mammalian  blastoderm  alanR 
line  B  in  fig.  566.  1,  Neural  groove ;  2, 
neural  ridge;  8.  epiblast;  4,  somatic 
mesoblast ;  5,  splanchnic  mesoblast ;  6, 
hypoblast ;  7,  somatopleur ;  8,  splanch- 
nopleur ;  9,  notochord ;  10,  coolom ;  11, 
archenterpn. 


epiblast;  the  two  together  form  the  somatopleur.  The  inner  or 
splanchnic  layer  fuses  with  the  hypoblast  to  form  the  splanchnopleur. 
Cavities  also  appear  in  the  mesoblastic  somites. 

Whilst  the  mesoblast  is  extending  and  cleaving,  the  neural  folds 
graduaUy  grow  in  height,  and  their  free  margins  turn  inwards  and 
fuse  together.  This  fusion  commences  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
extends  forwards  and  backwards,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  neural 
groove  is  converted  into  a  closed  tube,  the  neural  tube,  and  the  original 
groove  is  now  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  ovum 
at  this  period  there  are,  therefore,  three  cavities :  (1)  The  neural  or 
central  canal  confined  to  the  embryonic  region;  (2)  The  ccelom  or 
space  in  the  mesoblast;  (3)  The  archenteron  within  the  hypoblast 
The  embryonic  area  is  still  outspread  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum. 
When  the  changes  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  well 
advanced,  and  in  many  cases  before  the  neural  groove  is  closed,  the 
embryonic  area  begins  to  fold  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  ovum.  A 
sulcus  appears  all  round  the  margins  of  the  area,  and  over  this  sulcus 
the  area  bends  forwards,  backwards,  and  laterally.  It  looks  as  if 
some  constricting  agent  had  been  placed  round  the  margin  of  the 
area,  and  that  afterwards  the  area  above  the  constriction,  and  the 
area  below  had  gone  on  growing  rapidly.  In  this  way,  the  ovum  is 
clearly  separated  into  two  parts,  an  upper,  the  embryo,  and  a  lower, 
which  becomes  the  appendages  of  the  embryo.     The  anterior  part 
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of  the  folded  emb^onic  area  is  known  ae  the  head  fold,  the  posterior 
as  the  tail  fold,  and  the  two  are  connected  together  on  each  eide  by 
the    lateral   folds.     As    the    constriction 
between  the  embryonic  and  non-embryonic  '*  <* 

parts  affects  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  ovum,  it  follows  that  three 
oavitieB  are  present  in  the  embryo.  (1)  The 
central  canal  of  the  neural  tube,  which  is 
of  course  lined  by  epiblast  (2)  A  por- 
tion of  the  archenteron  lined  by  hypo- 
blast. (3)  A  portion  of  the  coelom  or 
cavity  of  the  mesoblast  (fig.  670). 

The  central  canal  of  the  neural  tube,  as 
before  stated,  becomes  the  cavity  of  the 
permanent  central  nervous  system,  and  it 
forms  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  lateral,  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  which  connects 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  togsther. 

The  portion  of  the  archenteron  en- 
closed in  the  embryo  forms  the  primitive 
gut.  The  part  contained  in  the  head  fold 
is  the  fore-gut,  that  in  the  tail  fold  is  the 
hind-gut,  and  the  remainder  is  the  mid- 
gut (fig.  571). 

The  constriction  where  the  body  of  the 
embryo  becomes  continuous  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ovum,  is  known  ultimately 
as  the  umbilicus.  It  remains  pervious  till 
birth,  when  the  embryo  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  ovum,  and  through  it  the 
mid-gut  is  connected  with  the  remainder 
of  the  archenteron  (which  is  henceforth 
called  the  yolk-sac)  by  a  narrow  hypoblastic 
tube,  the  vitello-intestinal  duct  (fig.  570, 
10). 

The  portion  of  the  mesoblastic  cavity 
enclosed  in  the  embryo  is  called  the  body 
cavity.  It  gradually  differentiates  into  the 
pericardial,  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities, 
which  are  eventually  entirely  separated 
from  each  other.  ^^^     .„„.  ^„_,„„ 

In  the  early  stages  the  gut  is  close  to       "   '  ^ 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  body,  but  after  a  time  it  advances  into  the 
body  cavity ;  it  remains  connected,  however,  with  the  dorsal  wall  by 
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a  fold  of  the  splanchnic  portion  of  the  mesoblast,  which  is  called  the 
dorsal  mesentery.  A  similar  mesentery  is  found  connecting  the 
ventral  wall  of  that  portion,  fore-gut,  which  becomes  stomach  and 
duodenum,  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body. 

Before  the  neural  groove  is  closed  and  becomes  the  neural  canal, 
the  hjrpoblast  beneath  the  middle  of  the  groove  becomes  thickened  to 
form  a  longitudinal  ridge  (fig.  568).  This  ridge  is  the  notochord  or 
primitive  skeletal  axis.  It  soon  separates  from  the  remainder  of  the 
hypoblast,  and  forms  a  round  cord,  which  lies  at  first  immediately 


Fio.  670.— Diagram  of  a  traniverae  section 
through  a  mammalian  ovum  at  the  period 
when  the  folding  off  of  the  embryo  has 
commenced.  1,  Neural  tube ;  2,  proto- 
vertebral  somite ;  8,  epiblast ;  4.  somatic 
mesoblast ;  5,  splanchnic  mesoUaat ;  6, 
hvpoblast;  7,  notochord;  8,  primitive 
alimentary  canal ;  9,  ccdom ;  10,  vltello- 
Intestinal  duct ;  11,  yollc-sac ;  12,  lateral 
fold  of  amnion. 


Fig.  671.— Diagram  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a 
mammalian  ovum  at  the  period  when  the  folding  ofl 
of  Uie  embryo  has  commenced.  1,  Neural  tuoe ; 
2,  epiblast ;  8,  notochord ;  4,  stomadceal  space ;  6, 
head  fold  of  amnion ;  6,  tail  fold  of  amnion ;  7, 
hypoblast;  8,  somatic  myoblast;  9,  splanchnic 
mesoUast ;  10,  yolk-sac ;  11,  coelom ;  12,  allantois ; 
18,  hind-gut;  14,  mid-gut;  15,  fore-gut;  10,  peri- 
cardium. 


beneath  the  neural  groove,  and  afterwards  beneath  the  neural  tube, 
extending  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  gut,  which  lies 
beneath  that  region  of  the  neural  tube  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  mid-brain,  to  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  (figs.  570,  571). 

It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  embryo 
attains  its  distinct  form  by  a  process  of  folding ;  but  for  some  time 
after  it  is  separated  ofif  from  the  remainder  of  the  ovum  (except  at  the 
margins  of  the  umbilical  orifice),  it  has  no  limbs.  After  a  time  a  ridge 
appears  on  each  side  of  the  body,  along  the  line  of  the  intermediate 
cell  mass  in  the  interior ;  this  is  the  Wolffian  ridge,  and  from  its 
anterior  and  posterior  parts,  the  limbs  grow  out  as  small  horizontal 
ledges. 

The  diflTerentiated  embryo  contains  parts  of  all  the  layers  of  the 
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blastoderm,  and  from  each  of  these  certain  organs  are  formed  as 
indicated  in  the  following  list : — 

1.  From  Epiblast.— a.  The  epidermis  and  its  appendages. 
J.  The  nervous  system,  both  central  and  peripheral. 

c.  The  epithelial  structures  of  the  sense-organs. 

d.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

e.  The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages. 

/.  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  opening  on  the  skin  and  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  mouth,  smd  nasal  passages. 
g.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

2.  From  Mesoblsjit. — a.  The  skeleton  and  all  the  connective 
tissues  of  the  body. 

6.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  (except  those  of  the  sweat-glands). 

c.  The  vascular  system,  including  the  lymphatics,  serous  mem- 
branes, and  spleen. 

d.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs,  except  the  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Somatic  mesoblast  forms  the  osseous,  fibrous,  and  muscular 
tissues  of  the  body-wall,  including  the  true  skin. 

The  Splanchnic  mesoblast  forms  the  fibrous  and  muscular  wall  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  urino-genital 
organs. 

3.  From  HjpoblBLSt. — a.  The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  inner  sides  of  the  teeth  to  the  anus,  and  that  of  all  the 
glands  (including  liver  and  pancreas)  which  open  into  this  part  of 
the  alimentary  tuba 

J.  The  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  cavity. 

e.  The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympapum. 
d.  The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid. 

6.  The  epithelial  nests  of  the  thymus. 
/.  The  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

The  Decldua  and  the  Foetal  Membranes. 

When  the  uterus  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  an  ovum  it  is  lined 
by  a  greatly  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  called  the  decidua, 
because,  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  a  portion  of  it  comes  away 
from  the  uterus  with  the  other  membranes. 

When  the  ovimi,  which  has  been  fertilised  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  reaches  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  usually  in  the  stage  of 
a  morula  or  blastula.  It  rapidly  eats  its  way  into  the  substance  of 
the  decidua  which  closes  over  it,  obliterating  the  opening  through 
which  it  passed,  and  thus  the  ovum  becomes  imbedded  in  the 
membrane,  which  thereupon  becomes  separable  into  three  parts. 
1.  The  part  between  the  ovum  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus, 
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the  deddua  basaHs.  2.  The  part  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterine 
cavity,  the  dtddva  eapsularis  or 
refiexa.  3.  The  remaining  part  is 
called  the  deddua  vera.  Between 
the  decidua  eapsularis  and  the 
decidua  basalis  lies  the  ovum, 
which  speedily  becomes  differen- 
tiated into  embryo,  membraneB, 
and  appendices.  The  outermost 
of  the  fcetal  memhranea  is  the 
chorion ;  this  is  covered  with  vaa- 
culflT  villi,  which  dip  into  the 
decidua  eapsularis  and  basalis. 
Inside  the  chorion  is  the  amnion, 
a  closed  sac,  which  surrounds  the 
embryo  and  is  atteched  to  its 
ventral  wall    at    the    umbilicus. 

^    ^ ^^  ^  ^  ^^__^    The  amnion  is  filled  with  fluid, 

ofo™"r«,inaMMii"^iiiinro'™m°lciiypor    the  amuiotic  fluid  in  which  the 

builii;  S,  dHldita  upsulirli;   «,  daaldiu      lOetttS      floatS,     aud      it      lOrmS      a 

vM.;  T,  avity  of  Ota™.  shcath  for  the  umbilical  cord  by 

which  after  a  certain  time,  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  or  outer  wall  of  the  ovum.  The  umbilical  cord  con- 
tains not  only  the  blood- 
vesaels  which  pass  between 
a  specialised  portion  of  the 
chorion,  which  forms  the 
fcetal  part  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  embryo,  but  also 
the  remains  of  the  yolk-sac, 
and  the  duct  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  intestine 
of  the  embryo. 

As  the  ovum  grows,  the 
decidua  eapsularis  is  ex- 
panded over  its  surface,  and 
as  the  growth  continues  the 
uterine  cavity  is  gradually 
obliterated,  and  the  decidua  , ,    , 

eapsularis  is  forced  mto  con-  ai,nt  ttiTuut  tlmim  in  Og.  6Ti.    l,  Uunna  moKle : 
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with  which  it  fuses.  ofuUmur  g,»U«otoIiifl,«niiilonc«vlty;lO,primlUTB 

As  the  decidua  is  merely         "     ='  ■    ■  )^   *"■ 
thickened   mucous   membrane,   it    naturally  contains  glands   which 
become  enlarged  as  the  decidua  thickens.    It  was  believed,  at  one 
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time,  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion  entered  the  glands,  but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  incorrect.  The  villi  enter  the  interglandular  substance, 
and,  in  the  buman  subject,  the  glands  of  the  decidua  capsularie  eventu- 
ally disappear  entirely.  In  the  decidua  basalis  and  the  decidua  vera 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  glands  also  disappear;  their  deep  por- 
tions remain  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition,  and  furnish  the 
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epithelium  for  the  r^eneration  of  the  glands  and  the  lining  of  the 
uterine  cavity  after  parturition.  The  intermediate  parts  of  the 
glands  in  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  basalis  become  very  much 
enlarged,  and  form  a  stratum  of  the  decidua  called  the  spongy  layer, 
and  ultimately  this  layer  is  converted  into  a  series  of  clefts,  and  it 
is  along  the  line  of  these  clefts  that  the  decidua  is  separated  at  birth. 
In  some  mammals  in  which  the  connection  between  the  chorion 
and  the  decidua  is  less  intimate  than  in  the  human  subject,  the 
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gUnds  persist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  secrete  a  fluid  called 
uterine  milk,  which  is  absorbed  by  tlie  chorion. 

The  portion  of  the  decidua  which  undergoes  the  greatest  change  is 
the  decidua  basalis,  formerly  called  the  decidua  serotina.  In  it  a 
number  of  large  blood  spaces  are  formed,  and  these  are  separated  into 
maasoB  or  cotyledons  by  fibrous  strands.  The  cotyledons  are  penetrated 
by  chorionic  villi,  and  it  is  this  conjunction  of  chorionic  villi  and 
decidua  basalis  which  produces  the  placenta. 

The  placenta  is  the  organ  of  ftatal  nutrition  and  excretion,  and  at 
full  term  it  Is  seven  or  eight  inches  across  and  weighs  nearly  a  pound. 
Its  blood  sinuses  are  filled 
with  maternal  blood,  which 
is  carried  to  them  by  the 
uterine  arteries  and  away 
from  them  by  the  uterine 
veins.  Into  these  blood- 
filled  spaces  the  vascular 
foetal  inlli  project;  hence 
it  is  easy  for  exchaiiges  to 
take  place  between  the 
fcetal  and  the  maternal 
blood,  though  the  two 
blood-streams  never  mix  to- 
gether. Oxygen  and  nutri- 
ment pass  from  the  maternal 
blood  through  the  coverings 
of  the  f  CBtal  vessels  into  the 
Fio.  m.-Duertm  npiwDting  .  i.ter  lUga  of  d™iop-    ^08^^   blood,  aud   carbonic 

mmt  or  ineinl™iM  .iid  pl^aw  thia  ttaM  .hojrn  in      acij    urea,  aud   Other  WaStO 
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1,  fuMd  (lecldui  van  and  cipiulirli :  n,  pTlmiC[ve  blood-      prodUCtS   paSS   Ul    the    COU- 

:nf™°^.^^Vh''C;'::rS;i''/f&X,'T?rSmf    trary  direction.     The  fatal 

Sil^iutoiiufl^tC™'"  ^""°'*'   '^  ""*■    blood    is    carried    to    the 

placenta   by  the  umbilical 

arteries,  which  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  aorta  of  the  fcetus ; 

these  pass  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  blood  is 

returned,  through  the  cord,  by  the  umbihcal  vein. 

Deveh^ment  of  the  Foetal  Appendages  and  MembraneB. 

The  manner  in  which  the  primitive  intestinal  canal  is  separated 
from  the  yolk-sac  during  the  folding  off  of  the  embryo  from  the 
ovum,  has  already  been  considered  (p.  873). 

In  birds  the  yolk-sac  affords  nutriment  till  the  end  of  incubation, 
and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  blood-vessels  which  convey  the  nutriment 
to  the  embryo,  are  correspondingly  well  developed.     In  mammalia. 
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tha  office  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  at  an  early  period,  for  the 
quantity  of  yolk  is  small,  and  the  embryo  soon  becomes  independent 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relations  established  with  the 
maternal  blood  in  the  placenta.  In  birds,  moreover,  as  the  yolk-sac 
empties,  it  is  gradually  withdrawn  into  the  abdomen  of  the  chick 
through  the  umbilical  openii^  which  then  closes  over  it.  In  mammals 
it  remains  outside  the  embryo,  and  in  man  its  remnants,  in  a  cod* 
tracted  and  shrivelled  condition,  are  found  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
some  mammals,  however,  it  plays  a  much  more  important  part  than  it 
does  in  man,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  its  disappearance  differ  in 
different  orders  of  mammals. 

At  an  early  stage,  and  whilst  the  changes  to  which  reference  has 
bean  made  are  proceeding,  three  important  structures,  the  amnion, 
the  chorion,  and  the  allantois,  are  developed. 

Anmlon. — As  the  embryo  is  differentiated,  the  surface  of  the 
ovum  beyond    its    margins,  formed    by  somatopleur,  is  gradually 
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raised  as  a  circular  fold  which  is  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  head, 
tail,  and  lateral  portions.    The  various  parts  of  the  fold  rise  quickly 
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and  convei^  over  the  embryo,  which,  at  the  same  time,  passea 
towarde  the  interior  of  the  ovum.  FimJJy,  the  folds  meet  and  fuse 
together  at  a  point  which  is  called  the  amnion  navel  As  soon  as  the 
folda  fuse,  the  inner  parts  separate  from  the  outer  and  form  a  closed  sac 
(figs.  570  to  577).  The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  formed  by  epiblast,  the 
outer  by  mesoblaet,  and  both  are  continuous  with  the  same  layers  of 
the  embryo  at  the  umbilical  oritica     At  first  the  amnion  closely 
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invests  the  embryo,  but  soon  the  space  between  the  two,  the  amniotic 
cavity,  becomes  filled  with  fluid,  and  this  increases  in  amount,  till  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy  it  is  present  in  very  considerable  quantity. 

The  amniotic  Jltiid  consists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of 
albumin,  urea,  and  salts.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the  fcetal  and  the 
maternal  blood,  and  the  urea  in  it  comes  from  the  foetal  urine  which  is 
passed  into  the  amniotic  cavity  in  the  later  part  of  pregnancy. 

The  function  of  the  fluid  appears  to  be  purely  mechanical  It 
supports  the  embryo  on  all  sides,  and  protects  it  from  blows  and  other 
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injuries  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  from  sudden  insular 
contractionB  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  preceding  aooount  of  amnion  formation  is  based  upon  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  majority  of  amniotic  vertebrates,  but  the 
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process  is  considerably  modified  in  many  rodents,  cheiroptera, 
monkeys,  and  probably  also  in  man.  In  the  animals  in  which  such 
modifications  occur  the  inner  cell  mass  which  becomes  distinct 
as  the  blastula  condition  is  attained  (p.  870),  contains  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  the  hypoblast,  but  also  the  rudiments  of  the  epiblast  of 

3  K 
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the  embryo  and  the  amnion  and  the  rudiments  of  the  mesoblast, 
whilst  the  outer  wall  of  the  blastula  consists  of  chorionic  epiblast 
alona  As  the  epiblastic  and  hypoblastic  parts  of  the  inner  mass  begin 
to  diflTerentiate  from  each  other  a  cavity  appears  in  each  (fig.  579). 
The  cavity  in  the  hypoblast  is  the  yolk-sac  cavity,  a  part  of  which 
is  afterwards  enclosed  in  the  embryo  to  form  the  primitive  ali« 
mentary  canal.  The  cavity  formed  in  the  epiblast  is  the  amnion 
cavity,  and  that  portion  of  its  epiblastic  wall  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  hypoblast  becomes  the  epiblast  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
remainder  the  epiblast  of  the  amnion.  The  mesoblast  springs  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  primitive  streak,  which  forms  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  embryonic  area  (see  p.  871),  and  it  spreads 
over  the  yolk-sac,  the  amnion,  and  the  chorion,  reaching  the  latter 
from  the  amnion  before  the  two  have  been  distinctly  separated  from 
each  other. 

Ohorlon. — ^The  chorion  is  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  of  the 
amnion,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  amnion  it  forms  the  whole  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ovum,  completely  surrounding  the  embryo, 
the  amnion,  and  the  allantois. 

At  a  very  early  period  its  surface  is  set  with  fine  processes,  the 
chorionic  villi,  which  at  first  consist  of  epiblastic  cells  alone,  but  very 
soon  they  acquire  cores  of  somatic  mesoblast,  which  becomes  vascu- 
larised  by  the  allantoic  vessels  which  rapidly  extend  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  chorionic  mesoblast. 

The  young  villi  are  small,  but  grow  rapidly  and  branch  repeatedly, 
as  they  project  into  the  decidua  capsularis  and  decidua  basaUa 
Their  function  is  to  obtain  nutriment  from  the  uterine  tissues.  In 
the  higher  mammals,  including  man,  they  destroy  and  eat  up  many 
of  the  cells  of  the  decidua,  and  gases  and  fluids  pass  through  them 
from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  blood,  and  vice  versd.  In  some 
mammals,  however,  they  do  not  destroy  the  uterine  tissues,  and  in 
those  cases  they  absotb  the  uterine  milk,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
enlarged  uterine  glands. 

The  chorionic  villi  which  penetrate  the  decidua  capsularis  gradu- 
ally disappear  as  the  capsularis  fuses  with  the  vera,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  thin  membrane;  but  the  villi  which  enter  the  decidua  basalis 
increase  enormously  in  size  and  complexity,  to  form  the  foetal  part  of 
the  placenta,  and  their  branches  hang  free  in  the  interiors  of  large 
blood  sinuses  which  are  filled  with  maternal  blood  (fig.  574). 

Allantois. — The  allantois  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  ventral  portion 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary  canals  and  it  consists 
of  a  hollow  process  of  hypoblast  covered  with  mesoblast  (fig,  571, 12). 
In  the  human  embryo  it  appears  at  a  very  early  period,  before  the 
amnion  has  separated  from  the  chorion,  and  it  conveys  the  allantoic 
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arteries  from  the  embryo  to  the  chorion,  and  the  allantoic  vein  from 
the  chorion  to  the  embryo.  As  development  proceeds,  and  the  part 
of  the  chorion  in  contact  with  the  decidna  basalis  is  converted  into 
the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta  (figs.  674  to  577),  the  allantoic  blood- 
vessels in  the  chorion  gradually  disappear,  except  in  the  placental  area, 
where  they  grow  larger  till  birth. 

At  first  the  allantois  is  very  short,  but,  as  the  amnion  distends  and 
the  embryo  passes  further  and  further  into  its  interior,  it  is  elongated 
into  a  cord  which,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  yolk-sac,  is 
surrounded  and  ensheathed  by  the  amnion ;  this  cord  is  called  the 
vmbilical  cord  (fig.  574). 

In  the  human  subject  that  portion  of  the  allantois  which  lies  in 
the  tmibilical  cord  consists  entirely  of  vascular  mesoblast,  for  the 
hollow  pouch  of  hypoblast  ends  near  the  umbilicus;  but  in  some 
mammals  the  hypoblastic  diverticulum  is  prolonged  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion.  In  man,  therefore,  the  umbilical  cord  consists  of — 
1,  An  outer  covering  of  anmion;  2,  a  core  of  modified  mesoblast 
derived  from  the  mesoblast  of  the  allantois  and  the  wall  of  the  yolk- 
sac  ;  3,  the  remains  of  the  hypoblastic  portion  of  the  yolk-sac,  and 
4,  the  two  allantoic  arteries  and  the  allantoic  vein. 

In  the  early  stages  immediately  after  the  separation  of  the  amnion 
from  the  chorion,  the  embryo  and  its  amnion  are  attached  to  the 
chorion  by  the  allantois,  and  they  are  situated  in  a  space  which  is 
part  of  the  original  coelomic  space  between  the  somatic  and  splanchnic 
mesoblast  (fig&  575  to  577).  This  space  is  continuous  with  the  coelom 
in  the  embryo  at  the  umbilical  orifice.  In  the  later  periods  it  is  entirely 
obliterated,  for  the  amnion  is  distended  till  its  outer  surface  fuses 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
umbilical  cord  is  differentiated  as  the  distending  amnion  surrounds 
and  presses  together  the  allantoic  stalk  and  the  remains  of  the  yolk- 
sac  (fig.  574). 

At  birth,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus 
and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  liquor  amnii  forces 
part  of  the  membrane  formed  by  the  fused  amnion  and  chorion 
through  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  gradually  distended.  When  the 
distension  is  sufficient,  the  membrane  ruptures,  the  liquor  amnii 
escapes,  and  afterwards  the  child  is  forced  out.  It  still  remains  con- 
nected with  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord  which  is  about  20 
inches  long,  and  this  connection  should  not  be  severed  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  that  as  much  blood  as  possible  may  be  aspirated 
from  the  foet£tl  part  of  the  placenta  into  the  child  as  breathing 
commences. 

After  the  child  is  expelled  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  wall  con- 
tinues and  the  placenta  is  separated  and  forced  out.  The  separation 
gradually  extends  through  the  decidua,  along  the  line  of  the  stratum 
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spongiosum,  and  the  fused  chorion,  amnion  and  decidua  turned  inside 
out,  follow  the  placenta  to  which  they  are  attached,  constituting,  with 
the  placenta,  the  after-birth. 

After  the  umbilical  cord  is  tied  and  separated,  the  umbilical 
arteries  inside  the  child  become  filled  with  blood-clot,  and  ultimately 
they  are  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  the  so-called  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allantois  is  also  converted 
into  a  fibrous  strand,  the  urachus,  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 


Development  of  the  Organs  of  the  Body. 

The  further  development  of  the  individual  systems  of  organs  by 
which  the  embryonic  rudiments  we  have  referred  to  are  converted 
into  the  more  fully  developed  condition  in  which  they  are  found  at 
birth,  is  a  subject  fully  treated  in  works  on  Anatomy  and  Embryology, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  subject  in  a  physio- 
logical text-book.  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  formation  of  the  foetal 
membranes  at  some  length,  because  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo  which 
these  structures  are  destined  for  is  obviously  a  matter  of  physiological 
importance.  The  formation  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  the  course 
of  the  foetal  circulation  is  another,  and  therefore  I  propose  we  should 
conclude  our  study  of  embryological  science  by  considering  that 
question. 

Development  of  the  Vascular  System. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  blood- 
vessels begin  to  form  in  the  splanchnic  mesoblast  on  the  wall  of  the 
yolk-sac,  outside  the  embryo,  in  an  area  called  the  area  vasculosa. 
From  the  cephalic  end  of  this  area  two  longitudinal  vessels  run  back- 
wards through  the  embryonic  region,  and  they  terminate  posteriorly  in 
the  caudal  part  of  the  area  vasculosa  (fig.  581).  As  they  run  through  the 
embryonic  region,  which  is  still  outspread  on  the  surface  of  the  ovum, 
they  pass  beneath  the  pericardium,  and  then  beneath  the  inner  parta 
of  the  protovertebrse,  not  far  from  the  sides  of  the  notochord.  As  the 
head  and  the  tail  folds  of  the  embryo  form,  these  longitudinal 
vascular  tubes  are  bent,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and,  after  the 
bending,  each  consists  of  five  parts: — a  dorsal  part  which  extends 
along  the  dorsal  waU  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  two  ventral  parts,  one 
in  front  of  the  umbilicus  and  one  behind  that  orifice,  and  two  arches,  a 
cephaUc  and  a  caudal,  connecting  the  dorsal  portion  of  each  vessel  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ventral  portions  respectively(fig8. 576, 577,  and 
582).  The  blood  flows  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  yolk-sac  wall  into 
the  anterior  ventral  parts  of  these  primitive  embryonic  vessels  by  two 
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channels,  which  are  called  the  omphaio-mesentaric  veins.  The  anterior 
ventral  veBsela  into  which  the  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  pass,  lie,  now 
that  the  folding  of  the  embryo  has  taken  place,  in  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  pericardium  and  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  foregut ;  they  are  the 
primitive  heart  tubes,  and   their  anterior   ends   run   into   the   first 


Pin.  &8I.— Uitpitm  npiMHitlng  tli*  *mng*minit  of  tbs  prlmttlTi 
fuliled  off  from  tli*  ovum.    1,  Frlmltlvg  veual  Dl  Itit  ildt ;  2,  ] 

i.  vuculiiarra  of  yolk-uci  &,  non-vucal>rmiuorvo1k-uo:  b,  luiucuiiic  ninuuiaaL ,  i.iumat.D 
megoblut;  S,ti>ltiJut;  », pwlckrdlam. 

cephalic  aortic  arches,  which  pass  round  the  sides  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  foregut  into  the  primitive  dorsal  vesaels.  A  little  later  the 
parts  of  the  anterior  ventral  vessels  in  front  of  the  heart  are  con- 
nected with  the  dorsal  vessels  by  four  additional  arches,  one  in  each 
visceral  arch — that  is,  there  are  now  five  aortic  arches  on  each  side 
connecting  the  anterior  parts  of  the  ventral  with  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  dorsal  vessels.  The  portions  of  the  ventral  vessels  which  lie  behind 
the  arches  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardium  rapidly  enlai^e,  and 
they  fuse  tt^ether  to  form  the  single  heart,  which  is  thus  for  a  time 
a  single  longitudinal  vessel.  The  parts  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
vessels  immediately  behind  each  arch  are  called  the  roots  of  the 
arch. 

In  mammals,  the  first  and  second  arches  disappear,  and  their 
ventral  roots  become  the  external  carotid  artery.  The  third  arches 
and  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  first  and  second  arches  form  the  internal 
carotids.  The  dorsal  root  of  the  third  arch  disappears  on  each  side, 
and  the  ventral  root  forms  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  ventral 
root  of  the  right  fourth  arch  becomes  the  innominate  artery,  and 
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the  arch  itself  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ]%ht  subclavian 

artery.    The  dorsal  roots  of  the  right  fourth  and  fifth  arches  and  the 

dorsal  part  of  the  fifth  arch  itsdf  disappear,  and  the  ventral  part 

of  the  fifth  arch  becomes  the  right  pulmonary  artery.    The  left  fourth 

Mtih,  with  its  dorsal  and  ventral  roots, 

and  the  dorsal  root  of  the  left  fifth 

arch,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 

arch  of  the  aorta.    The  left  fifth  arch 

persifits  till  hirth,  then  its  dorsal  part 

becomes  a  fibrous  cord,  the  ligamentum 

arterioBum,  and  its  ventral  part  forms 

the  left  pulmonary  artery  (fig.  584). 

The  five  aortic  arches  correspond 
with  the  gill  arteries  of  fishes,  but  in 
mammals  they  never  break  up  into 
capillaries,  as  in  the  fishes'  gills.  In 
amphibia  three  pairs  persist  throughout 
life.  In  reptiles  the  fourth  pair  re- 
mains throughout  life  as  the  permanent 
r^ht  and  left  aortte.  In  birds  the 
right  fonrth  remains  as  the  permanent 
aorta,  curving  over  the  I'ight  bronchus, 
whereas  in  mammals,  the  left  fourth 
arch  becomes  the  permanent  aorta, 
curvine  over  the  left  bronchus. 
vRicni  purt  or  pdmiti'a  TesHi ;  I,  Behind  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  fifth 

2l^.™o' J'^^iilj'rfi^^'rLo;  arches  the  dorsal  longitudinal  vessels 
'""S'  "^  "'  ''h'-"''?'"!!"?^ ' "'  fiisfl  leather,  as  far  back  ae  the  lumbar 
ambm«i  briDch;  "s, 'umbuici  or  region,  to  form  the  descending  aorta, 
lUmtoio  vein ,  s,  pi.oenta.  ^^^  ^^  lowoT  or  postenoF  end  of  this 

vessel  is  continued  at  first  throi^  the  caudal  arches  into  the  pos- 
terior ventral  portions  of  the  longitudinal  vessels  which  end  on  the 
yolk-sac  (fig.  583).  As  soon  as  the  allantois  forms,  each  of  the 
posterior  ventral  vessels  gives  off  a  large  branch  to  it,  and  in  front 
of  the  origin  of  this  vessel  it  atrophies,  ao  that  now  the  dorsal  vessels 
are  continued  through  the  caudal  arches  into  the  allantoic  or  umbilical 
arteries,  which  carry  blood  to  the  placenta,  and  new  vessels  of  small 
size  are  given  otT  from  the  descendli^  aorta  to  the  yolk-sac  A  little 
later  the  primary  caudal  arches,  which  lie  inside  the  posterior  ends 
of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  are  replaced  by  new  arches,  which  pass  out- 
side the  ducts,  and  connect  the  posterior  ends  of  the  dorsal  longi- 
tudinal vessels  with  the  allantoic  arteries.  At  the  same  time  the 
hind  limbs  appear,  and  each  receives  a  branch  from  the  correeponding 
dorsal  vessel ;  this  is  the  external  iliac  artery.  After  its  appearance 
the  part  of  the  dors^  vessel  between  it  and  the  aorta  is  the  common 
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iliac  artery,  and  the  portion  of  the  dotaal  veBsel  behind  it,  together 
with  the  caudal  arch,  becomes  the  iatemal  iliac  or  hypc^astric  artery. 


Flo.  5fift^ — DlA^im  TopnftflntlDg  AmnnmBiit  of  primltlvB  blood-veuoli  of  Ivftildaof  flnabryo.  J|  Lefl 
primltlnJugDlar  veto  1  3,lsft  dnct  ofCDirigrj  S,  latb  cmcdlsil  viln  j  4,  protorotabn ;  S,  prltnltlva 
iuMMlDe ;  e,  cmadtl  aortio  iircb ;  ^,  illintolc  or  tiniblllcal  %n»ry ;  8,  plicant* ;  9,  ■tropblcd 
poaWrlor  ventnl  pirt  of  prlmttlve  thhI  ;  10,  ;olk-u(i  iittrj ;  11,  ;olk-uc ;  13,  vkkoUt  ■»■  m 
yolk^ac;  ]A,  parlcardlaio  ;  14,  heart;  ltft,GBpliaLlc  aortic  arch  ;  Ifl,  tsmtb. 

This  is  continued  in  the  embryo  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body  aa 
an  umbilical  artery  to  the  placenta. 

The  Heart. — The  simple  longitudinal  heart  soon  becomes  separ- 
ated by  three  trauBveree  conBtrictions  into  four  chambers,  which  are, 
from  behind  forwards,  the  sinuB  venosuB,  the  auricle,  the  ventricle,  aod 
the  aortic  bulb  (6gs,  585  and  586).  The  sinus  Tenosua  receives  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  and  other  veinB,  and  the  aortic  bulb  terminates 
in  the  fifth  arches  and  the  ventral  roots  of  the  fourth  arches.  The 
sinus  veuosus  is  gradually  absorbed  into  the  auricle,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  heart  tube  bends  so  that  the  auricle  is  placed  behind  the 
ventricle  and  the  aortic  bulb — that  is,  between  them  and  the  wall 
of  the  for^ut  (figs.  587  and  588).  As  soon  as  the  bending  is  com- 
pleted each  chamber  is  divided  by  septa  into  right  and  left  halves, 
but  an  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  remains  in  the  interauricular 
septum  till  after  birth.  The  aortic  bulb  is  also  divided  into  two 
parts :  one  of  these  is  connected  above  with  the  fifth  arches, 
which  become  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  below  with  the  right 
ventricle ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  other  part,  which  is  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  fourth 
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arclies  above  and  the  left  veatricle  below,  forms  the  ascending  part  of 
the  aorta. 


a,  4,  fi,  the  flrA  prlmitEvA  bortlc  or  bTULf^liT  trchn ;  /,  11,  ill 
}  flyst^nitc  vnuQld  Are  deeply,  tba  pnlinouTj  arteria  Ughtlf  <  iliAded ;  tb«  pvrta  of  U 


primitive  ucbea   irfalcb  are  tnmBJtorT  mre  (liioply  QatUned;  c,  plued  botwe 

comoiLjD  carotid  arteries;  ff,  Ait^mai  carotid  arterlei  ;  ci.  Internal  arotid  ,  .,  __„ — 

BUbclaviaa,  rising  froai  the  tigbl  aortic  root  beyond  tbe  Bftb  urch;  i,  right  rertsbnl  ftom  the 
aame,  oppoalta  the  Tonrth  aichi  r'  i',  ln(t  Yert«bnl  md  suboliTlan  aiteilea  rialng  logathBT  ftnsi 
tiM  Jen,  or  pennanent  aoitls  root,  optiuslta  the  roarth  arch ;  p,  pulmonarr  utarlM  claing  tomUMT 

trom  the  left  nrtli  areb ;  d,  outer  ot  biicli  part  of  left  -"'■  — ■■  ' — '—  ■*■•-' -'--' - 

DH',  rtghl  and  lelt  pneuDiDgiutiic  oervea  dtncendlDg  1 


nlatloiu  or  tbeaa  m 


K',  rtghl  and  lelt  pneua 
nchei  rspnaantod  dlagi 


The  Veim. — The  veine  of  the  embryo  are: — 1.  The  omphalo- 
mesenterio,  which  carry  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  to  the  heart 
2.  The  umbilical  or  allantoic,  bearing  oxygenated  blood  from  the 
placenta  to  the  heart.  3.  The  primitive  jugular  veins,  one  on  each 
aide  returning  blood  from  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremitiea 
4.  The  cardinal  veins  returning  blood  from  the  body  walls,  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  and  the  bind  limbs.  5.  The  ducts  of  Cuvier,  each  of 
which  receives  a  primitive  jugular  and  a  cardinal  vein.  Thus  six  veins 
terminate  in  the  sinus  venosus,  and  the  blood  passes  through  into 
the  auricle  (fig.  591).  Both  ducts  of  Cuvier  retain  their  connection 
with  the  auricle,  the  right  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  the  left  the  oblique  vein  of  Marshall  in  man,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  superior  cava  in  some  mammals. 

The  upper  part  of  the  primitive  jugular  vein  on  each  side  becomes 
the  internal  jugular.     The  lower  part  on  the  right  side  becomes  the 
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right  uinominate  veiu,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  superior  vena 


lo.  616 — Dlunm  npTtMntlng  an 
n»U.    !,  Dulbui  anarlMiisi  i. 


cava.     On  the  left  side  the  lower  part  helps  to  form  the  left  BUperior 
intercostal  rein. 


-oiHflntflTlo  velu  cleft);  I],  vi 
mrchs;  12,dors«litK>tiaf  &0 


umpbalo-nuiantiiTli 


Fio.  6S8.— Pl»snm  npncaiiUiig 
in.  frBT.— DLkgnn  npnnntlDg  ■  ilda  vlaw  of  in  BoEwIor  rl«w  of  Ot  btkrt 

bMTl  after  It  hai  fbldsd  od  lUelf.    4,  Vsntral  after  It  hai  folded  on  Itialf. 

root  af  fourth  sortd:  arch;   6,  fifth  aortic  f.   Ventral    root   of   fourth 

arch;  €,  bnlbni  artdrioeoa  ;  7.  ventricle;  9,  moeOn  an:h  ;  9,  Bftb  MrUD 

aorlole :  S,  ilsui  venoeiu ;  10,  left  omphalo-  arch  ;  6,  bolbna  arterlaitu  ; 


The  left  innominate  vein  is  a  transverse  anastomosis  between  the 
primitive  jugular  veins.      The  subclavian  veins  and  the  external 
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jugular  veins  are  new  formations,  the  former  being  developed  in 

association  with  the  growth  of  the  upper  limbs. 

The  cardinal  veins  receive  the  intercostal  and  limibar  veins  fronci 

the  walls  of  the  bodj,  and  the 
veins  from  the  Wolffian  bodies 
and  kidneys.  Below  the  point  of 
union  with  the  external  iliiapC  vein 
from  the  hind  limb  the  cardinal 
vein  becomes  the  internal  iliac 
vein.  Above  the  external  iliac 
vein  the  right  cardinal  vein  forms 
the  right  conmion  iliac  vein,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  below  the  right  renal 
vein.  Above  the  right  renal  vein 
it  becomes  the  vena  azygos  major. 
The  parts  of  the  left  cardmal 
between  the  left  limibar  veins 
disappear,  and  blood  from  the 
left  limibar  veins  and  the  left 
common  iliac  vein  is  carried 
across  to  the  right  cardinal,  and 
subsequently  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava  by  a  series  of  transverse 
anastomosing  channels,  of  which 
the  lowest  becomes  the  left  com- 
mon iliac  vein.  The  upper  part 
of  the  left  cardinal  vein  is  also 
broken  up,  and  its  remains  form 
the  vertical  parts  of  the  minor 
azygos  veins  and  lower  part  of 
the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 
The  transverse  parts  of  the  minor 
azygos  veins  are  also  developed 
from  transverse  sinastomosing 
channels  (fig.  589). 

In  the  early  stages  both  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  and  the  right 
and  left  terminal  branches  of  the 
umbiUcal  vein  end  in  the  heart 
When  the  Uver  forms,  the  om- 
phalo -mesenteric  veins  end  in 
venae    advehentes,    which    break 

up  into  capillaries  in  the  liver,  and  the  capillaries  end  in  venae  reve- 

hentes,  wluch  become  the  hepatic  veins  (fig.  690).    The  left  hepatic 


Fio.  589.— The  dark  are  the  primitive,  the  light 
the  secondary  veins,  with  the  exception  of  the 
external  and  internal  Jngolar  veins.  The  dark 
portions  entering  the  aorides  are  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  ducts  of  Cnvier.  The  dark 
portion  above  each  duct  of  Cnvier,  as  far  as 
the  external  and  internal  Jagular  veins,  is  the 
primitive  Jngolar  vein,  and  the  dark  portion 
below  the  duct  of  Cuvier  is  the  cardimu  vein. 
1,  External  Jngular  vein;  2,  internal  Jngular 
vein ;  8,  subclavian  vein ;  4,  right  innominate 
vein ;  5,  superior  vena  cava ;  6,  ri^t  superior 
intercostal  vein ;  7,  vena  azygos  mi^or ;  8,  r^ht 
hepatic  vein ;  9,  npper  part  of  Inferior  vena 
cava;  10,  renal  vein;  11,  right  common  iliac 
vein ;  12,  right  external  iliac  vein ;  18,  riffht 
internal  iliac  vein ;  14,  left  innominate  vein ; 
15,  left  superior  intercostal  vein;  Id,  oblique 
vein  of  Marshall;  17,  vena  azygos  minor 
superior;  18,  vena  azygos  minor  inferior; 
19,  atrophied  part  of  left  cardinal  vein ;  20,  left 
common  iliac  vein ;  21,  auricle ;  22,  duct  of 
Cuvier. 
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vein  joins  the  right  hepatic  vein  to  form  a  common  trunli,  which 
becomes  the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  this  is  prolonged 
down  to  onite  with  the  right  cardinal  at  the  level  of  the  right  renal 
vein ;  but  before  joining  the  right  cardinal  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  join 
the  left  cardinal  at  the  level  of  the  left  renal  vein,  and  thus  the  blood 


no.  MO.—Diignm  ihowlDg  tb*  unngamuit  rwil  tiuufoiiutloti  of  Km*  o[  Cba  iKliiiltlva  tsIiu, 
— ...  .. ,.  , r,_     ,    "-- — -„](nm»r„iB;  s.dnot -'"—--■  -  — ■■—    — 

10i  light  WM  nrvhoiu ; 


iatjt  ituc :  B,  lutet  lUga.    1,  Prlmltlvt  jufnUr  xln ;  !,  daot  of  Cnvliir ;  S.  unllD*!  v^  ; 
right  DmbUlul  vtLn ;  G,  right  ompbklo-suHDtaric  Teln ;  e,  common  nnblUal  vein      ~     ~ 


from  both  kidneys  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  the  meantime 
two  tiansyerse  anastomoses  have  formed  between  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins  below  the  liver,  and  still  lower  the  two  veins  fuse 
together;  thus  two  loops  are  formed  through  which  the  duodenum 
passes.  The  veins  from  the  intestine  open  into  the  fused  trunks,  and 
the  splenic  vein  enters  the  left  vein  at  the  level  of  the  lower  transverse 
anastomosia  Subsequently  the  left  side  of  the  upper  and  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  loop  disappear,  and  the  portal  vein  is  produced  from 
the  remains.  In  the  meantime  the  right  umbilical  vein  has  disappeared, 
and  the  left  has  united  with  the  left  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  at  the 
point  where  the  Utter  ends  in  the  left  vena  advehens.  From  this 
point  a  diroct  channel  opens  up  beneath  the  liver  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava;  this  is  the  ductus  venoBUB,and  it  conducts  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxygenated  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  directly 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  so  to  the  right  auricle ;  but  part  of  the 
umbilical  blood  passes  into  the  liver  with  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
blood. 

A.  pulmonary  vein  forms  and  carries  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the 
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left  auricle.     It  ie  subsequently  replaced  first  by  two  veins,  one  from 
each  lung,  and  afterwards  four  veins,  two  from  each  lung. 


CiHCULATioN  or  Blood  ik  thb  F(etus 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  fcBtus  dififers  considerably  from 
that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  b^n  its  description 
by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried  to  the 
placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned,  oxygenated  and 
replenished,  to  the  fcetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  there 
the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight  on  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the  ductus  wnosut, 
while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein,  and  reaches  the 
inferior  vena  cava  after  circulating  through  the  liver.  Whether, 
however,  by  the  direct  route  through  the  ductus  venoeua  or  by  the 
roundabout  way  through  the  liver,— all  the  blood  which  is  returned 
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from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena 
cava  at  last,  and  ia  carried  hj  it  (together  with  the  blood  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  lower  limbs)  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pouring  the  blood  that  haa  circulated  in 


Fin.  aOI,— Dl>cnm  of  Iha  PoiUl  Clrcalitlon. 

the  head  and  neck  and  arms,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the 
superior  veaa  cava.  It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two 
streams  of  blood  would  be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The  blood  from  the  superior 
vena  cava — the  less  pure  fluid  of  the  two — passes  almost  exclusively 
into  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  auriculo-rentrioular  opening,  just 
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as  it  does  in  the  adult;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is 
directed  hj  the  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the 
JEtistachian  valve,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta, 
and  thence  to  all  the  body,  but  chiefly  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  is  sent  out  from  there  in  small  amount  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle,  by  the 
pulmonary  veins,  as  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  does 
not  go  to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the  dtichu 
arteriosus,  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  just  below 
the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels  which  supply  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  there  meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  mf erior 
vena  cava  which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels,  it  is  distributed 
with  it  to  the  trunk  and  other  parts — a  portion  passing  out  by  way 
of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta,  from  the  plac^ta  it 
is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
from  which  the  description  started. 

Ohanges  which  Ooour  after  Birth. 

Immediately  after  birth  certain  changes  occur  in  the  circulatory 
system;  the  foramen  ovale  b^ins  to  close,  and  so  do  the  ductus 
arteriosus  and  the  ductus  venosus.  The  now  f unctionless  umbilical 
vessels  close  also  until  they  become  mere  fibrous  cords.  These  changes 
occupy  a  few  days,  and  the  circulation  then  takes  the  course  it  traverses 
for  the  rest  of  Uf e. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  changes  of  a  more  general  kind,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  growth  ;  this  is  accompani^  with  the  com- 
pletion in  formation  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  which  are  in  a 
comparatively  immature  condition  when  the  child  is  bom.  Thus, 
medullation  of  the  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system,  the  process  of 
ossification,  and  the  maturing  of  the  generative  organs  may  be  taken 
as  instances. 

Orowtk, — The  rate  of  growth  after  birth  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  utero,  and  every  year  the  relative  increase  in  size  gets  less  and  less. 
On  the  average,  girls  in  the  earlier  years  grow  more  than  boys,  but  at 
the  onset  of  puberty,  this  relationship  is  usually  reversed.  At 
puberty  there  is  generally  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  growth  in 
both  sexes,  but  this  gradually  declines,  and  finally  ceases. 

Puberty  is  the  period  at  which  the  sexual  organs  become  matured 
and  functional  In  girls  this  occurs  on  the  average  at  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  marked  by  the  onset  of  menstruation. 
Menstruation  continues  until  the  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty,  when  it 
ceases  either    gradually  or  suddenly,  and    after   this  period    (the 
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menopause  or  olimacteric)  further  production  of  offspring  is  not 
possibla  The  menopause  is  usually  accompanied  with  great  depression 
and  other  disturbances  of  a  physical  and  mental  nature. 

In  boys,  puberty  is  usuaUy  a  little  later  developed  than  in  girls, 
but  there  is  no  limit  at  the  other  end  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
menopause. 

In  both  sexes  the  onset  of  puberty  is  accompanied  by  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  becoming  pronounced,  such  as  the 
increase  in  fullness  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  female,  and  the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  face  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  larynx  which 
leads  to  the  deepening  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice  in  the  male. 

A  study  of  embryology  and  of  growth  suggests  many  problems  of 
importance  to  the  biologist  and  philosopher.  We  may  mention,  for 
instance,  such  difficult  questions  as  those  of  heredity  and  evolution. 
These  may  be  more  suitably  studied  in  biological  text-books.  Evolu- 
tion has  in  the  past  mainly  been  studied  from  the  anatomical  point  of 
view,  but  we  should  remember  it  has  its  physiological  counterpart ; 
for  as  structures  increase  in  complexity,  so  also  does  function  become 
correspondingly  differentiated  and  varied.  The  explanation  of 
heredity  is  fraught  with  such  infinite  difficulties  that  philosophers 
have  at  present  Uttle  but  theories  to  offer. 

The  determination  of  sex  is  another  question  upon  which  theorists 
delight  to  differ,  and  interesting  and  important  as  the  problem  is,  any 
bedrock  of  ascertained  fact  is  hard  to  find. 

"We  may  suitably  conclude  a  book  which  deals  with  life,  by  a  few 
sentences  on  Death,  which  forms  the  final  chapter  for  every  one  of  us. 
As  the  prime  of  life  is  past,  signs  of  old  age  begin  to  appear,  the  eyes 
become  feeble,  the  hair  becomes  grey,  the  cartilages  calcify,  the 
muscles  become  weaker,  digestion  gets  feebler,  and  metabolism  in 
every  way  more  and  more  imperfect.  If  this  continues,  life  is 
ultimately  terminated  by  natural  death,  in  which  the  functions  get 
weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  cease.  Death  from  old  age  is,  however, 
comparatively  rare ;  the  common  cause  of  death  is  accident,  in  which 
term  we  include  diseasa  In  the  activity  of  youth  many  a  disease  is 
vanquished,  but  as  the  powers  of  resistance  diminish  with  increasing 
vears,  some  ailment  usually  upsetting  more  particularly  some 
important  organ  will  ultimately  find  the  body  imable  to  repel  its 
attack. 

Looked  at  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the 
complex  animal  body  is  but  the  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the 
reproductive  cells,  and  nature  provides  lavishly  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables  for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  In  a  simple  unicellular 
orgaoiism,  such  as  the  amoeba,  there  is  no  differentiation  between  the 
reproductive  element  (Weissmann's  getm  plasm)  and  the  remainder 
of  the  body  (Weissmann's  somatoplasm).    When  the  amoeba  pro- 
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pagates  itself  hj  dividing  into  two  new  amodbse,  the  whole  animal  is 
concerned  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  and  barring  accidents  the  new 
amoebae  may  behave  in  this  way  indefinitely,  and  so  may  be  spoken  of 
as  immortal  In  this  sense  the  only  part  of  the  body  which  is 
immortal  in  the  higher  animals  (restricting  ourselves  to  the  material 
as  opposed  to  the  theological  use  of  the  word  immortal)  is  the  germ 
plasm,  which  lives  beyond  us  to  repeat  the  process  indefinitely  in  our 
descendants. 
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Antero-lateral  ascending  tract,  662 
Antero-lateral  descending  tract,  660 
Antidromic,  806 
AntUytlc  secretion,  498 
Antitbrombm,  444,  446,  447 
Antitoxin,  472,  478 
Anvil  bone,  784 
Aortic  arches,  880,  888,  889 
Aortic  bulb,  888 
Aphasia,  728,  806 
Apfioea.  origin  of,  878 
Apoplexy,  684 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  688,  689,  667,  666 
Aqueductus  KaOopil,  786 
Aqueous  humour,  807 
Arbor  vibe.  676 
Archenteron.  872  et  uq. 
Arches,  aortic,  886  888,889 
Arohipallium,  640.641,  698 
Arcuate  flbms,  662 
Area  chelro-klnffisthetic,  786 

germinal,  or  embryonic,  870 

glosso-klnsBsthetlc,  786 


AURIOVLAm  Dlastolb. 


vasenluea,  884 
Ar«a«.  uf  Ouhiibelm,  68 

Intermediate,  787,  788 

pninary,  ib. 

terminal.  i6. 
AreoUe,  80,  60, 61 
Areolar  tMsue,  29-88 
Arginase,  688 
Argliiiiie,  417,  419 
Argyll- Bobertsoo  pupO,  880 
Arterla  centralis  retiiue,  811, 816 
Arterial  blood,  carbonic  oxide,  method  of  astt- 

mating  the  oxygen  tension  of,  896 
Arterial  blood-pre«sure,  279,  282 

venous  blood,  dilferenoe  between,  860 
Arterial  tension  In  asphyxia,  889 
Arteries,  218  tt  $eq, 

allantoic,  888 

bronchial,  868 

circulation  m,  velocity  of,  288 

coronary,  240 

develupmeut  of,  884 

distribution,  218 

elasticity,  267 

hypogastric,  887 

interlobular,  664,  666 

musculanty.  268 

nerves  of,  220 

nervous  ^stem,  influence  of,  818 

pressure  of  blood  in  asphyxia,  889 

pulse,  292  et  $eq. 

reual,  ligature  of,  676 

rhythmic  contraction,  268 

structure,  219  et  »eq. 

nmbUlcal,  884,  887,  888 

velocity  ik  blooil-flow  In,  288 
Arterioles,  266,  280 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  of,  804 

vowels  and  consonants,  ib. 
Articulation  positions,  804 
Artlfects,  8 

Artificial  respiration,  881,  886 
Aryteno-^piglottldean  fold,  801 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  792,  801 

effect  of  appruximation,  796 

movements  of,  ib. 
Arytenoid  muscle,  796,  797,  798 
Ascaris,  ovum  of,  11, 17 
Ascetidlng  tubule  of  Henle,  668 
Aspergillus  nitcer,  642 
Asphyxia,  807,  9S7  et  »eq. 

causes  of  death  in,  888 

conditions  of  the  vascular  system  in,  887,  388 

symptoms,  887 

tracings  of,  889 
Assimilation,  power  of,  6 
Association  centres,  786, 786 

fibres,  698,  786 

tracts,  699 
Astigmatism,  826 
Atmoiipheric  air.    See  Air. 

comp«jsitlon  of,  890 

pressure  in  relation  to  respiration,  888 
Atropiue,  effect  of, 

on  heart,  266 
Attraction  sphere,  7, 10, 16 
At  «ater* Benedict  calorimeter,  626,  626 
Auditory  area,  788 
Auditory  nerve,  667, 670 

diagrams  of,  670,  671 

origin,  670 

word  centre,  806 
Auer bach's  plexOs,  88,  651,  600 
Auricles  of  heart.    See  Heart. 
Auricular  diastole,  286,  286 
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AUUOULAB  StROLI. 

Anrloalftr  lyftola,  ib, 
Aorioolo-ventrlcuUr  bondlei  215 
Aarlcalo-ventrtoular  yalves.    See  Heirt  valves. 
Aatc^enetic  nerve  theory,  164 
Aato-tntoxlcation  theory  of  the  dactleei  glande, 

882 
Autolysla,  140,  487 
Autolytlc  enzymes,  487 
Autonomic  nervoni  system,  800  et  »eq, 
Avogadro's  law,  827,  891 
Axipetal  oondnctlon,  law  of,  196 
Axis^yllnder  of  nerve-fibre,  78, 190 
Axons.    See  Nerves. 
Azygos  veins,  890 

B. 

Bacilli,  types  of,  486 

Bacterial  action  in  intestinal  dlgettlon,  622 

Bacterio-lysln,  471, 478 

Bacterium  lactis,  411 

Barnard's  cardlometer,  261 

Basal  ganglia,  682,  721 

Basilar  membrane  of  ear,  787,  788 

Basophils  cells,  468 

Batteries  and  keys,  91  ^  ieq. 

Danlell  cell,  92 
Bausteine,  642, 621 
Bayllss,  mammalian  heart,  248 

observations  on  vaso-dllator  nerves  of  dogs, 
806 

on  adsorption,  880  n. 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  617 
Bechterew,  nucleus  of,  671 
Beckmann's  diflbrential  thermometer,  828 
Bed  soies,  866 

Beef-tea,  the  making  of,  480 
Beer's  experiments  on  accommodation  of  the 

eye,  828 
Bellini's  ducts,  602,  604 
Bell's  experiments  on  spinal  nerve  roots,  100 
Bence-Jones'  protein,  697 
Bernard's  discoverv  in  the  liver,  688-686 

experiment  on  independent  muscular   irrita- 
bility, 87 

on  pancreatic  secretion,  620 
Bert's  experiments  on  crossing  of  nerves,  106 
Bethe's  autogenetic  theory,  164 
Betz  cells,  692 
Bezold's  ganglion,  268 
Bicuspid  valve,  214,  215 
Bidder's  ganglion,  258 
Biedermann's  fluid,  87  n. 
Bilaminar  blastoderm,  870 
Bile,  522,  528  tt  $eq.,  698 

absorption  by  lymph,  688 

analyses  of  human,  629 

canaliculi,  627 

capillaries,  ib, 

characters  of,  628 

constituents  of,  629 

digestive  properties,  622 

doubtful  antiseptic  power,  581 

expelling  mechanism,  682 

human,  analyses  of,  529 

influence  of,  on  fat  absorption,  545 

mixture  with  chyme,  681 

mucin,  529 

pigments,  580 

process  of  secretion,  528 

quantity  secreted,  628 

salts,  529 

secretion  and  flow,  628,  629 

specific  gravity,  529 

uses,  681 


BL0OD-00RPT78CL1B,  BMD. 

BfllrabiD,  468, 681 

BUlverdln,  680 

Binocular  ooloor-mixtore,  842 

Binocular  vision,  862,  868 

Blot's  respiration,  401 

Bipolar  nerve^iells,  169, 187  et  seq.^  781 

Birth,  changes  after,  894 

Biuret  reaction,  422 

'<  Black-water  fever,"  699 

Bladder,  epithelium  of,  28 

Bladder,  urinary.    See  Urinary  bladder. 

Blastocyst,  blastoderm,  blastula,  bHamlnar,  870 

et  teq. 
Blastopore,  870 
Blastosphere,  8C9 
"  Blase  current,"  846 
Blind  spot,  880, 846 
Blocking,  269 
Blood,  29,  80,  62.64,  440  «  teq. 

agglutinatino:  action  of,  474 

amino-acids  in,  642 

arterial  and  venous,  difference  between,  217, 
860 

bactericidal  power  of,  471 

bnOy  coat,  448 

carbonic  acid  in,  809,  870,  878 

circulation  of,  280  et  uq. 
In  the  foetus,  892 
local  peculisriUes,  814 
schema  of,  282 

coagulation,  08, 141,  442  et  uq, 

colour,  68,  440 

ooloortng  matter,  440 
relation  to  that  of  bOe,  408 

corpuscles  or  cells  of,  6,  7,  62,  440.    Su  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
red,  460 
white  or  colourless,  462 

crystals,  460  et  wf. 

extractive  matters,  460 

fatty  matters,  450 

fibrin,  68, 141, 448 
separation  of,  444 

flow,  velocity  of,  288 

gases  of,  861  et  seq.,  898  et  seq. 

globulioidal  power  of,  471 

hemoglobin.    Su  Hiemc^lobln. 

lymph,  relation  to,  821 

nitrogen  in,  862,  868,  870 

odour  or  halitus  of,  440 

oxalated,  446 

oxygen  in,  862,  868,  870 

oxyhflunoglobin.    See  Oxyhromoglobin. 
photographic  spectrum  of,  460,  461 

plasma,  869,  440 

proteins  of,  449 

quantity,  440 
Haldane's  and  Lorraln  Smith's  experiments, 
441 

reaction,  440, 462 

salU,460 

serum  of,  442, 448 

specific  gravity,  440 

splenic,  884,  886 

structural  composition,  451 

taste,  440 

temperature,  440 

teste  for,  470 

transftision  of,  821 

in  the  urine,  699 

venous,  68,  868 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  68,  290,  450 

action  of  resAcnte  on,  452  et  uq 

chemistry  of,  469 

compoeition  of,  469 

development  of,  467-469 
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Blooo-ookpubolib,  Bkd. 

Blood-oorpii8cl«8,  red— eon^niMd 

disinte^tion  And  removal,  884 

emigration  of,  800 

formation  in  the  spleen,  458 

methods  of  counting,  4^ 

origin  of,  467 

romeaux,  461 

salts  in,  869 

•pedflc  gravity,  464 

stroma,  461 

tendency  to  adhere,  ib. 

vertebrate,  various.  461 
Blood-oorpnsdes,  white,  11,  68,  800,  801,  817,  446 

amcebold  movements  of,  464 

chemistry  of,  460 

composition  of,  469 

formation  in  spleen,  884 

origin  of,  469 

varieties,  468 
Blood-crystals,  460  et  Btq. 
Blood*flow,  velocity  of,  288 
Blood-platelets,  440,  444,  464 
Blood-pressure,  268  ei  $eq. 

arterial,  879,  282 

In  capillaries,  278 

In  veins,  277 
action  of  respiratory  movements  on,  802 
influence  of  cardiac  nerves  on,  288 

measurement  in  man,  279 

schema  to  illustrate,  271  et  $eq. 
Blood-vessels, 

circulation  In,  266 
effect  of  gravity,  281 
time  of  complete,  891 

elasticity  of,  267 

of  eyeball,  816 

nutnent,  44 

of  kidnev,  664 

of  muscle.  74 

of  stomacn.  606 

Influence  of  nervous  system  on,  802 

primitive,  886-887 
Body-cavity,  878 

Body,  development  of  framework  of,  884 
Body,  the  chemical  composition  of,  408  ct  seq. 
Bohr  on  mountain  sickness,  897 
Boiler-makers'  disease,  794 
Bomb  calorimeter,  624 
Bone,  42  U  itq. 

canalloull,  44 

cancellous,  48 

cells  or  corpuscles,  46 

chemical  composition,  43 

compact,  43 
lamells  of,  46 

development,  47  et  $eq, 

growth,  68 

Haversian  canals,  44 

lacunee,  44,  46 

marrow,  48 

medullary  canal,  48 

microscopic  structure,  44 

ossification  In  cartilage,  48  ct  $eq, 

ossification  in  membrane.  47 

periosteum  and  nutrient  blood-vessels,  44 

structure,  48  et  $eq. 
Bowman, 

on  muscle,  68 

on  renal  epithelium,  670 

on  urine.  668,  570 
Bowman's  capsule,  662,  668 

glands,  779 

lamina,  808 
Boyle-Mariotte's  law  for  gases,  827 
Brain.  See  Bulb,  Cerebellum,  Cerebrum,  Pons,  etc. 

capillaries  of,  814 


Caloxum  Cabbomati. 

Brain— eon<inii«d 

child's,  686,  784,  786 

circulation  of  blood  in,  814  et  seq. 

convolutions,  686  9t  $eq. 

diagrams  of,  686,  687,  689,  640,  664,  686  e<  m?. 

do^s,  783 

exiirpation  of,  in  mammals,  717 

fissures,  698 

In  fcetus,  689,  686 

grey  matter,  186 

lobes,  686  «<  uq. 

lunatic's,  746 

monkey's,  698 

motor  areai^  786 

orang's,  686 

primitive,  688 

quantity  of  blood  In,  814,  815 

sensori-motor  area,  780 

sensory  areas,  788 

structure,  687 

ventricles,  688 

vertebrate  (section),  687 

vesicles,  689 

white  matter,  186 
Bread  as  food.  486 
Breathing.    Su  Respiration. 
Bright's  disease,  696,  699 
Broca's  convolutlan,  728,  729,  806 
Brodle,  on  splenic  nerve,  187 

curves  of  extensibility,  114 

hli  bellows-recorder,  187, 818 

on  heat  rigor,  148 

rate  of  blood-flow  through  an  organ,  898 
Bnmchl,   arrangement   and   structure   of,   846, 

882 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  868 
Brown's  staminal  hairs  of  Tradescantia,  IS 
Brown-S<!!quard,  suprarenal  capsules,  841 
Brownian  movement,  86 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  807,  808 
Brtlcke  on  the  self-steering  action  of  the  beait, 

241 
Brunner's  glands,  490, 606 
Brunton,  after  Oaskell,  tracing  of  actions  of 

vagus  on  the  heart,  368 
Buchanan,  heart  beats,  247 
Bufly  coat,  formation  of,  448 
Bulb,  pons  and  mid-brain,  687  <t  Mf. 

anterior  aspect,  666 

diagrams  of,  660,  661,  664 

Internal  structure,  667  et  $eq. 

posterior  aspect,  666 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  889 
Bundle  of  Helweg,  660,  661 

of  Uls,  216 

of  Monakow,  661, 678,  680 
Burch's  experiments  on  colour  vision,  840 
Burdach's  column,  046,  661,  662,  666 
BUtschli  on  spongtoplasm,  7 
Butyric  acid,  408,  688 


Cachexia  strumipriva,  888 

Ctcoum,  the,  667 

Caffeine,  487 

Caisson  disease,  898 

Cajal,  formation  of  nerve  axons,  166 

law  of  axlpetal  conduction,  196 
Calamus  scrtptorlus,  676 
Caicarine  area,  781 
Calcarine  fissurp,  689 
Calcification  of  bone,  49 
Calcium  carbonate,  42,  56 

in  urine,  696 
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Calcium  Oarbonatb. 

Calcium  carbonate— cofUt7tve(2 
fluoride,  42,  56 
metabolism,  840 
oxalate  in  urine,  605,  596 
phosphate,  42,  56,  596 
rigor,  268 
Calcium  saltB.  the  action  of,  445 
Calleja,  Islanas  of,  669 
Callosal  convolution,  689 
Calloso-marginal  fissure,  680 
Calorimeters,  624,  626 
Calyces  of  the  kidneys,  561 
Canal,    alimentary.     See    Stomach,    Intestines, 
etc. 
external  auditory,  748 

function  of,  ib. 
spiral,  of  cochlea,  7S6 
Canal  of  Hchlemm,  809,  810 

of  Petit,  816 
Canaliculi  of  bile,  527 

of  bone,  45 
Canalis  cochlcjr,  786,  788 
Canals,  semicircular,  of  ear,  785 
Cancellous  tissue  of  bone,  43 
Cane  sugar,  407 

Cannon,  on  salivary  digestion,  502 
shadow  photographs  of  the  stomach,  showing 
peri^ltic  movements,  551 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  860 
Capillaries,  68,  216,  224  et  seq. 
bile,  526 
circulation  in,  288,  209 

velocity  of,  288 
development,  886 
diameter,  224 
form,  ib. 

Influenoe  on  circulation,  200 
network  of,  224,  225 
number,  225 

passage  of  corpuscles  through  walls  of,  800 
pressure  in,  278  et  sea. 
resistance  to  flow  of  blood  In,  299 
still  layer  in,  ib. 
size,  224 
structure  of,  ib. 
Capillary  flow,  299 
Capsule  of  Bowman,  562,  568 
external  and  internal,  688,  684 
of  Qlisson,  525 
Capsules,  Malpighian,  568 
Carbamide.    See  Urea. 
Carbohydrates,  408  et  aeq, 
absorption  of,  541 
metabolism  of,  610 
Carbonates  in  urine,  592 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  878,  874 
in  blood,  868.  869,  878 

effect  of,  871 
increase  in  breathed  air,  890 
influenoe  of,  on  nerve,  162, 168 
in  lungs,  87s 
Carbonic  oxtde  hemogloUn,  441,  468,  4GS 
Carbon  dioxide,  486 

Carbon  monoxide,  poisonous  action  of,  899 
Carboxyhaemoglobin,  890 
Cardiac  cycle,  285 
Cardiac  glands,  508 
Cardiac  muscle,  74 

rhythm  and  conduction  in,  257 
Cardiac    nerves,    influence    on    blood-pressure, 

288 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of,  551 
sphincter  of,  551,  558 
relaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  sympathetic,  254,  283 
Cardinal  veins,  888 


OXRBBSIXUM. 

Cardiogram  firom  human  heart,  248 
Cardiograph,  241  et  teq, 
Cardio-inhibitory,  252 
Cardiometer,  Barnard's,  251 

Roy's,  (6. 
Cardiophonogram,  249 
Carotid  artery,  885 
Carotid  gland,  845 
Cartilage,  89  ct  seq. 

articular,  40 

cellular,  42,  50 

chondrin  obtained  f^m,  40 

classification,  89 

costal,  40 

development,  41 

elastic,  89,  41 

fibrous,  89.    See  Flbro-oartilage. 

hyaline,  89 

matrix,  ib. 

ossification  in,  48 

perichondrium  of,  49 

Hantorini's,  796,  799,  801 

structure,  89 

temporary,  40 

varieties,  89 

Wrisberg's,  796,  801 
Cartilages  of  larynx,  795 
Casefai,  426,  479.    3ee  Milk. 
Caseinogen,  426,  479,  480 
Catalysis,  830,  488,  480     ' 
Cauda  equina,  642 
Caudate  nucleus,  688 
Cavity  of  reserve,  62 
CeU  division,  15 
Cells,  5  et  seq. 

amoeboid,  5 

blood.    See  Blood-crarpuscles. 

bone.  45 

cartilage,  50  et  seq. 

central.  504,  505 

characteristics  of,  11 

ofliated,  25 

connective  tissue,  81 

contents,  8 

definition  of,  5 

division,  15 

epithelium.  28.    Su  Epithelium. 

gustatory,  776 

hepatic,  525 

nerve,  186 

olfactorial,  781 

parietal,  506 

pigment,  81,  86 

structure,  7  et  seq. 

varieties,  15  et  seq. 

vegetable,  5, 12 
distinctions  from  animal  cells,  b  et  ieq 
Cells  of  Deiters,  789 

ofPurkiiUe,  191,  676 
Cellular  cartilage,  42.    See  Cartilage. 
Cellulose,  410,  546 
Cement  of  teeth,  58,  61 
Central  cells,  504,  505 
Centres,  nervous,  etc.    Su  Nerve-ottitros. 

of  ossification.  47 
Centrifugal  machine,  448 

nerve*fibres,  147 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  148 
Centro-aclnar  cells,  514 
Centrosome,  7, 10, 11,  16,  858 
Cephalic  aortic  arches,  886,  887 
Cephalic  arch,  886 
Cerebellar  ataxy,  745 
Cerebellar  cortex,  section  of,  677 
Cerebellum,  675  et  seq. 

analysis  of,  160 
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ClEimLLUM. 

CerebeUmn— coiUiiived 

conneoUons  of,  679 

effeoU  of  removal  or  disease,  745,  746 

equilibration,  746 

fanoUoDS  of,  744  et  $eq. 

grey  matter,  169, 190, 688,  676 

impalsee,  746,  747 

pedancles  of,  677 

sections  of,  676,  676,  679 

semleirenlar  eanals,  747,  749 
extirpation  of,  746, 761 

sensory  Impulses,  746 

stimulation,  746,  761 

struoture,  675 
Cerebral  oortex,  190,  688,  691,  692,  720 

grey  matter  of,  682 

Histological  struotore,  690  et  seq. 

pyramloal  cells,  690 
Cerebral  hemispberes.    See  Cerebrum. 
Cerebral  nerves,  origin  of,  657  et  itq. 

See  under  names  of  nerves. 
Cerebral  vesicles,  primary,  689 
Cerebro-retinal  apparatus,  841 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  185 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  172, 688 
Cerebro-sptnal  nervous  system,  185 

See  Brain,  Spinal  cord,  etc 
Cdr^brote,  484 
Cerebrum,  681  et  seq. 

convolutions  of,  685  et  seq, 

omraof,  688 

degeneration  tracts  after  Injury  of  Bolandlc 
area.  728 

eflbots  ox  ii^ury,  728 
removal,7l7 

external  capsule,  688, 684 

extirpation,  722,  728 

ftmctlons  of,  717  et  seq, 
early  notions,  717 

grey  matter,  682,  690 

hemispheres,  681,  686-688,  6S9,  726,  728,  786 

Intemal  capsule,  688.  684 

localisation  of  functions,  720 

motor  areas,  ib. 

relation  to  speech,  804 

sensory  areas,  728 
extinction,  ib. 
stlmuUUon,  722 

stmeture,  681  et  seq, 

white  matter,  698 
Cemmlnous  glands  of  ear,  604 
Cervix  of  urinary  bladder,  567 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  815 
Charcot's  disease,  854,  855 
Chauveau's  dromograph,  289 
Chanveau's  apparatus  for  endocardlac  pressure, 

244 
Cheiro-kin«sthetio  area,  787 
Chemical    oomposltlan    of    the    human    body, 

408  et  seq. 
Chest,  expansion  hi  Inspiratton,  854 
Chest>volce,  802 
•'  Chewing  the  cud,"  547 
Cheyne-Btokes'  respiration,  400,  401 
Chimpanzee's  brain,  786 
Chittenden  diet,  477,  478,  618 

important  character  of  his  work,  618 
Chlorides  In  urine,  591 

Chloroform,  action  on  cardiac  mechanism,  256 
Cholagc^niM,  582 
Cholalle  acid,  580 
Cholesterln  or  cholesterol,  9,  79,  170,  482,  488, 

581 
Choletelin,  581 
Choline,  170 
Chondrtn,  40,  42,  426 


CocHUUB  Nbbvs. 

Chorda  secretion,  499 
Chorda  tympani,  494 

eflbets  of  stimulation  of  dhrldad,  498, 499 
Chords  tendlnen.    See  Heart. 
Chorion,  876  et  seq.,  888 
Chorionic  epiblast,  880 
Chorionic  villi,  879,  880,  888 
Charold  eoat  of  eye,  807 
Choroid  gland,  172 
Chromatie  aberration,  826 
Chromatin,  10 
Chromatolysls,  197 
Chromatoplasm,  196 
Chromogen,  841 
Chromophsjies,  848 
Chromophilic  material,  196 
Chromoplasm,  10, 11 
Chromo-proteins,  487 
Chromosomes,  16  et  seq^  867 
Chrsonszezewski's  method  of  natural  iniectioo, 

587 
Chyle,  228,  818,  544 

molecular  basis  of,  818 
Chyme,  551 
Cicatricula,  867 
cola,  84,  25 
Ciliary  epttheliom,  25 

Amotion  of,  ib. 
Ciliary  motion,  86,  86 

nature  of,  26 
dllanr  muscles,  808,  809 

action  of,  in  adaptation  to  distanoes,  821 
Ciliary  proosisos,  808, 809 
Cllio-sptnal  centre,  715 
"  Circulating  protein,"  618 
Circulation  of  blood,  68,  880  et  seq. 

action  of  heart,  815 

in  blood-vessels,  S65  et  seq. 

In  bram,  814 

capillaries,  299 

oourse  of,  216  et  seq, 

eflbct  of  gravity  on,  881 

eflB»ct  of  respiration  on,  888 

erectile  structures,  815 

in  foBtus,  892,  898 

Influenoe  of  respiration  on,  888 
of  gravity,  281 

pecuriarities  of.  In  dUferent  parts,  814 

portal,  217 

pulmonary,  ib, 

renal,  i5. 

systemic,  8 

in  veins,  68 
velocity  of,  288 
Ciroulatorv  system,  210  et  seq, 
Clroumvaliate  papQle  of  the  tongue,  774 
Clarke's  column,  644,  646 
Clasmatocytes,  88 
Qaustrum,  688 

Cleavage  products,  18. 418, 414 
Clerk-Maxwell's  experiment,  887 
Glltorls,815 

Clot  or  ooagnlum  of  Uood.    See  Coagulation. 
Glupeine,  424 

Coagulation  of  blood,  68, 141, 442  et  seq. 
oondltions  affecting,  448 
theories  of  ,  444 

of  milk,  479 
Coagulative  enzymes  488,487 
Cocaine,  487 
CooeygMl  gland,  845 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  748,  786  et  seq. 

theories  in  oonnectlon  with,  762,  768 
Cochlear  division  of  auditory  nerve,  diagram  of, 

670 
Cochlear  nerve,  667 
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CkSLOM. 

CkBlom,  872,  874,  880 
Cognitive  mode  in  consoionsness,  758 
Gouuhelm,  areas  of,  68 

Cohnbaim'8   experiment   on   passage  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  800 

on  diabetes,  587 

wiib  sucoatt  nntericos,  521 
Ck>Uagen,  80,  42,  426 
Collateral  flssare,  689 
Colloidal  solution,  880,  420  n. 
Colloids,  825,  421 
Colon,  the,  557 
ColostrQin,  488 

oorpusolas,  ib. 
Colour-blindiiess,  889 

testing  for,  840 
Colour>perception,  887 
Colour  reactions,  422 
Colour  senhstions,  887 

Borch's  experiments,  840 

theories  of,  888 
Colours,  optical  phenomena,  887  et  $eq. 
Colnmiise  camese,  215 
Columnar  epllhelium,  22,  28,  526 
Coma,  diabetic,  401 
Combination-tones,  792 
Comma  tract,  648,  650 
Commissural  fibres,  642,  693 

nucleus,  678 
Common  path,  principle  of,  711 
Common  sensations,  770 
Complement,  the,  478 
Complemental  uir,  860 
Complementary  colours,  888 
Compound  tubular  glands,  492,  498 

racemose  glands,  498 
Conative  mode  m  consciousness,  758 
Concha,  788 

Condiments  as  accessories  to  food,  487 
Conductmg  paths  in  cord,  699  et  $eq. 
Conduction,  law  of  axipetal,  195 
Conductivity,  176 
Cones  and  rods,  818 

movement  of,  848 
Conical  and  filiform  papQlsB  of  tongue,  774, 775 
Conl  vasculosi,  857,  858 
Conjugate  deviation  of  head  and  eyes,  782 
Coiljugated  proteins,  427 
Coiyunctiva,  806 
Conjunctival  refl«»x,  706 
Connective  tissues,  29  et  $eq. 

dassiflcatlon,  ib, 

corpuscles,  81 

elastic,  88 

fibrous,  ib. 

genera]  structure  of,  29 

>llv.like,  87 

retuorm,  86 

varieties,  81,  82 
Conscions  states,  physiology  of,  752  et  uq. 
Connervatinn  of  energy,  law  of,  628 
Consonants,  804 
Contractile  substance,  66 
Contractility  of  muscle,  85  et  teq. 
Contractiun,  heat,  169 
Contraction  of  hfart,  182,  285 
Contraction  of  pnpil,  828 
Contraction,  Pflu>;er's  law  of,  178, 179 
Contrast  of  colour,  841 
Conus  mndulloris,  642 
Converuence  of  eye,  828 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  685  et  uq. 
Cooking,  effect  of,  486 
Coordination  of  muscular  movements.  111 
Copper  sulphate,  or  Plotrowski's  test,  422 
Cord,  spinal.    See  spinal  oord. 


CusHiNO  ON  Pituitary. 

Cornea,  807,  809 

eorpusoles  of,  808 
Comeo-sderal  junction,  809,  810 
Coronary  arteries,  240 
Corona  radlata,  684 
Corpora  cavernosa,  815,  859 

quadngpmina,  657,  667,  675 
Corpus  Aran  til,  216 

callosum,  681 

dentatum 
of  cembeUum,  676 
of  olivary  body,  id. 

Highmorlauum.  857 

luteum,  862,  868,  865 
of  human  female,  ib. 
of  menstruation  and  pregnancy  compared, 

868 
spongiosum,  815,  859 
striatum,  682 
Corpuscles  of  bluod,  440.   See  Blood-oorpuscles. 
Corpuscles,  Malpighian,  884 
CorpUNcles,  of  Grandry,  768,  764 

of  Hassall,  886,  887 

of  Herbst,  761 

ofHeissner  762.768,769 

of  Pacini,  761,  762 
Cortex,  185,  842,  689,  677,  690 
Oortl  on  rotation  of  cell  sap,  18 
Cortf,  OTutLD  of,  788 
Cortical  retina,  781 
Coi  tioo>pontlne  fibres,  664,  695 
Cortlco-spinal  fibres,  664,  695 
Corti's  rods,  789 
Cotyledons,  878 
Coughing,  mechanism  of,  880 
Cowper's  glands.  567 
Cranial  nerves,  657  et  $eq, 

nuclei  of,  658,  659,  661.  664 

origin  and  functions  of,  667  et  teq. 
Creatine,  170,  417,  585-587 
Creatmtne,  586 
Cremasteric  ri'flex,  706 
Crraceots  of  Olanuzzl,  496 
Cretmtsm,  cause  of,  888 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  797-800 
Cricoid  cartilage.  795 
Crlco-thyroid  muscle,  797 
Crista  aouustioa,  748 
Crossed  hemiplegia,  724 
Crossed  pvramidal  tract,  649 
Crosses  of  Ranvler,  79 
Crowbar  accident,  788 
Crucial  sulcus,  725 
Crura  oerebelli,  656 

oerebri,  688,  667.  684 
gn»y  matter  of,  689 
Orusta,  667 

petrosa,  58,  61 
Ciypta  of  Lieberkuhn,  489 
CryNtallin,  810 
Crystalline  lens,  807,  809 
Crystal]  Isable  proteins,  421 
CrystHlloids,  421 
Cubical  (>pithelium,  22 
Cnneus  or  cuneate  lobule,  689 
Cuorin,  482 
Cupula,  748 

Curative  inoculation,  471 
Curdling  enzymes,  479 
Curmntii  of  action,  125 

constant,  92 

demarcation,  127 

induced,  98 

of  rest,  125 
Oushtng  on  pituitary,  845 

on  tactile  area,  780 
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CUTAKBODB  SlNSATIOlfS. 

CuUneoTU  genutionf ,  761  et  itq. 

varieties  of,  767 
Catide.    Su  Bpidarmii,  BpiUi«liiim. 
Cutla  Ten,  600 
Gavier,  ducU  of,  888 
Gybulski'i  hmnataohoineter,  288 
Cyclopterine,  424 
Cyttto  duet,  524 
Cystine  in  urine,  A95 
Cystine,  418,  419,  696 
Cytosine,  418 

D. 

Dalton-Henry  law,  802 
Daniell'i  battery,  92 
Dark -adaptation  of  eye,  844 
Deaf-mutes  and  equilibrium,  751 
Death,  896 
Decldaa,  875 

basalis,  or  serotina,  876,  878 

development  of,  876 

reflexa,  or  oapsularii,  876,  878 

vera,  876,  877,  878 
Decussation  of  fibres  in  medolla  oblongata,  G61 ,  662 

of  optic  nervef ,  849 
Deep  sensibility,  769 
Deffficatlon,  mechanism  of,  558,  715 

centre,  716 

influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  560 
Degeneration  method,  150, 161, 182,  809,  645 

tracts  of  descending,  649 
ascending,  661 
Deglutition.    See  Swallowing. 
Deiters.  cells  of,  789 

nucleus,  664,  666,  671 
Delezenne  on  trypslnogen,  521 
Demarcation  current,  127 
Demilunes  of  Gianuusl,  496 
Demoor's  sleep  theory,  740 
Dental  germ,  58 

papilla,  58,  60 

periosteum,  61 
Dentate  Assure,  689 
Dentate  nucleus,  668 
Dentine,  29,  66 

formation  of,  69 

structure,  56 
Depressor  nerve,  262,  807 
Dennis,  600 

Desoemet's  membrane,  808, 809 
Descending  tubule  of  Uenle,  568 
Development,  866  et  seq 

adipose  tissue,  85 

aUantois,  888 

amnion,  879 

arteries,  885 

blood-corpuscles,  457 

blood-vessels,  467,  885 

bone,  42  et  seq. 

cartilage,  41 

decldua,  876 

embryo  chick,  diagram  of,  878 

fcetal  circulation,  892 

foetal  membranes,  875 

heart,  887 

impregnation,  869 

nerve-tibres,  88 

organs  of  the  body,  884 

ovary,  866 

ovum,  ib. 

segmentation,  870 

teeth,  58 

vascular  system,  884 

veins,  888 
Dextrin,  406,  409 


Dtbpkoea. 

DeztrOM,  404, 406,  408,  486,  487 

in  urine,  597 

teste  for  detennlntng,  406, 407, 597, 508 
DUbetes,  406,  586,  586,  689,  778 

artificial  production  in  animals,  585,  586 
Diabetic  coma,  401 
Diabetic  puncture,  585 
Dialyser,  a,  421 
Dialysis,  825.  450 
Diamino-acios,  418 
Diammo-dipbosphatides,  482 
Diamino-monophosphatideit,  432 
Diapedesls  of  blood-oorpuacles,  800 
Diaphragm.    See  Inspinitloin,  etc 
Diastase  of  liver,  584 
Diastole  of  heart,  285 
Diastolic  pressure,  298 
Diastolic  sound,  289 
Dicrotic  pulse,  296 
Diet,  609  et  tea, 

a  healthy,  477 

Chittenden's,  477,  478 

nutritive  value,  476  ei  »tq. 

Ranke's.  477 

Ubles,  477.  479,  609  e(  se^. 

Voifs.  477 
Diflbrence-tones,  792 
Dlflhsion  and  osmosis  disttngulshed,  825 
Digestion, 

in  the  intestines,  514  ei  $eq. 

mechanical  processes,  547  el  seq. 
See  Gastric  juice.  Food,  Stomach,  etc 
Dilator  pupUle,  808 
Dilemma,  716 
Dipeptides,  420 
Diphasic  variation,  127, 128 
Diphtheria  toxin,  472 
Dlplococci.  486 
Diplopia,  846 
Direct  cerebellar  tract,  652 

pyramidal  tract,  ib. 
Disaocharldes,  406 
Discus  prollgerus,  862,  864 
Disease,  **  germ  theory  "  of,  4S5 
Distributing  nerve-oeUs,  198, 199 
Disuse  atrophy,  152, 198 
Diuretics,  574 
Dobie's  line,  68 
Dog,  "  scratch  "  reflex  of,  712 
Dog's  brain,  724 

kidney,  565 

nerves,  168, 805 

spleen,  886 

submaxillary  gland,  496 
Dorsal  cord,  169 
Dorsal  mesentery,  874 
Double  vision,  846 

«•  Drainage  "  theory,  M'Dougall's,  710,  711 
Dromograph,  Ghauveau's,  289 
Drugs,  action  of,  770 

on  the  eye,  829 

on  the  heart,  256 

on  perspiration,  607 
Ductless  glands,  881  el  seq, 

theories  of  secretion,  881 
Ducts  of  BeUini,  662,  568 

of  Cuvier,  888 
Ductus  arteriosus,  888 
closure  of,  894 

venosus,  892 
closure  of,  894 
Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  294 
Dupr^'s  urea  apparatus,  581 
Dynamometer,  118 
Dyne,  269 
Dyspnoea,  888 
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E. 


Ear,  783 

bones  or  ooalcles  of,  788 
ftinction  of,  791 

extenial,  788 
function  of,  700 

internal  or  labyrinth,  785,  786 
function  of,  791 

middle,  788 
function  of,  790 
Ectopia  vesicae,  676 
E.lescin,  421 

Kdndge-Qreen  lantern,  840 
Utrereut  channels,  diagram  of,  696 
Efferent  nerves,  77, 147 

uerve>cell8, 198 

projection  system,  693 
Bggs  as  food,  488 

Ehrlich's    experiments    with    methylene    blue, 
722 

side^hain  theory,  478 
Kinthoven's  string  galvanometer,  125,  248 

nervous  factor  in  respiration,  874,  876 

third  heart  sound,  249 
Elastic  cartilage,  89,  41        • 

fibres,  89 

tissue,  38 
Blaslin,  81,  426 
Electrical  currents  of  retina,  846 

nerves,  148 

phenomena  of  muscle,  120  e<  $eq.t  180 

variation  m  central  nervous  system,  788 
in  glands,  498 
Electricity, 

in  muscle,  120  et  teq.^  180 

nerve,  180 
Electrocardiogram,  246  et  seq. 
Electrodes,  non-polansable,  122, 128 
Electrometer,    Lippmann's    capillary,  124,   126, 
128 

record,  128-180 
Blectrotonus,  178  tt  seq. 
Bleidin,  GOO 
Elementary    substances    in    the   human   body, 

403 
Embryo,  866  ct  seq.    See  Development. 
Embryo  chick,  diagram  of,  878 
Bmbryological  method,  646 
Embryonic  area,  870,  872 

heart  and  blood>vessels,  886-888 
Emetics,  654 
Bmlnentia  teres,  667 
Bmmetropic  eye,  824 
Bmulslfication,  418,  517 
Enamel  of  teeth,  67 

formation  of,  60 
Enamel  organ,  ib. 
Bnchylema,  7 
End-bulbs.  762 

Bndooardiao  pressure,  243  et  seq 
Endocardium,  211 
Endogenous  Abres,  785 
Endogenous  protein  metabolism,  618 
End-plates,  motorial,  78,  82 
Bndolymph,  748,  788 
Endoneurium,  80,  81 
Endothelial  cells,  828 

layer,  220 
Endothelium,  22,  210,  224 
Energy,  law  of  conservation  of,  628 
Enterokinase,  620 
Enzyme  action, 

coagulation,  428 

inexhaustibility  of,  488 

law  of,  438 

optimum  temperature  of,  488 


Btb. 

Bniyme  action— eoniimted 

reversibility  of,  480 

specificity  of,  488 
Enzymes,  428,  486  et  seq.^  444 

activation  of,  488 

catalytic  action  of,  488 
Bosinophile  cells,  468 
Kp>hhMt,  I9f  S70  et  seq. 

organs  formed  from,  876 
Bpicardiam,  210 

Eplcritic  sensibility,  701,  769,  772 
Epidermis,  28,  600,  876 
Epididymis,  866,  857,  868 
Bpigastric  reflex,  706 
Epiglottis,  648,  800,  801 
Epineoriom,  SO,  81 
Bplthellam,  22  et  seq.,  667»  600,  876 

cells  of,  779 

chemistry  of,  28 

cUiated,  22,  24,  26.  86,  848 

columnar.  22,  28,  24,  496 

compound,  22 

cubical,  ib. 

goblet  cells  in,  22,  28 

nntrition  of,  27 

pavement,  22 

renal,  670 

simple,  22 

spheroidal,  24 

stratified,  28.  24,  28 

transitional,  22,  28 
BroctQe  structures,  elroolatloa  In,  816 
Erection,  816,  716 

cause  of,  ib, 

centre,  716 

inflaenoe  of  musoolar  tissue  In,  816 
Erepsin,  487,  621 
Erg,  269 

Brgograph,  Mosso's,  186 
Brythroblasts,  48,  458 
Brvthro-dextrin,  409,  601 
Bsbaoh's  albumtnometer,  697 
Buglobalins,  696 
Bustachian  tube,  672,  786,  790 

Auction  of,  790 

valve,  211,  804 
Bwald's  induction  coil,  96 
Ewald,  *' sound  picture  "  theories  of,  798 
Bxcitablllty  of  nerves,  176 

of  tissues,  86 
Bxhaustion  in  asphyxia,  888 
Exogenous  fibres,  786 
Bx(^nou8  protein  metabolism,  618 
Exostosis,  62 
Expiration,  856  et  seq. 

force  of  expiratorv  act,  860 

influence  on  elrculatidn,  865,  860 

mechanism  of,  866 

muscles  concerned  in,  856 

relative  duration  of,  867 
External  auditory  meatus,  783 
External  capsule,  684 
Bxtemal  parieto-occlpital  fissure,  606 
External  respiration,  890 
Extractives.  170,  460 
Bxtraventricular  nucleus,  688 
Eye,  806  et  seq. 

accommodation,  816,  820,  824,  827 

action  of  drugs  on  pupil,  829 

adaptation  of  vision  at  different  distances,  820 
et  seq. 

blood-vessels,  816 

causes  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  pupil, 
880 

chambers  of,  816 

focus,  816,  817 
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Btb. 

Ey^—eofUinued 

optioal  apparatui  of,  816,  817 
defoeU  in,  884 

principal  point,  817 

refraotlTe  madU  of,  816 

reiemblftnoe  to  camera,  <5. 
ByebaU,  807 

blood-vMseU  of,  816 

dectrlcal  onmnts  of,  846 

moaolaa  tnflnencing  movement,  846 

point  of  rotation,  846 

tranaverae  and  visual  axis,  847 

ranoos  poaltions  of,  846 
Eyelids,  development  of,  806 
Eyes,  aunaltaneons  aetlon  in  vialon,  846 


F. 


Fadal  nerve,  667,  669 

eflTeott  of  paralysis  of,  669 

origin,  ib, 

relation  of,  to  expression,  ib, 
Fttoes,  composition  of,  646 

quantity  passed,  646 
Fallopian  tubes,  26,  86,  856,  866 
Fa  se  vocal  cords,  797,  801 
Falsetto  voice,  808 
Faradisation,  106, 108 
Far>potnt,  884 
Fat.    Hee  Adipose  tissue. 

action  of  bile  on,  582 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  680 

metaDolism  of,  588,  618 

sltuattons  where  found,  84, 85 

Bynthesis,  589 

uses  of.  85 
Fatigue,  789 

In  nerves,  186 
Fats, 

absorption  of,  548 

acids  of,  411 

action  of  pancreatic  Juice  on,  517 

chemical  constitution,  411 

decomposition  products,  412 

emnlsiflcatlon,  418 

metabolism  of,  618 

of  milk,  480 

saponification,  418 
Fatty  adds,  411 
Fehling's  solution,  597,  698 
Female  generative  organs,  860 

prcmucleus,  869 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle,  219 
Fenestra  ovalls,  788, 786 

rotunda,  788,  786 
action  of,  792 
Fermentation,  485 
Ferments,  487.    See  also  Blood,  Enzymes,  Milk, 

Digestive  Juices. 
Fertilisation,  869 
Fibres  of  Mliller,  811,  813 

of  Remak,  81 

ofShaiyey,  46,  47 
Fibrils  of  muscle,  68 

of  nerve,  79 
Fibrin,  68,  442 

ferment,  487,  445,  450 

formation,  448,  447 

FAticulnm  of,  448 
Fibrinogen,  62,  68,  817,  444,  447,  449 
Fibroblasts,  81 
Fibro-cartilage,  89 

classification,  ib, 

development,  41 


FONICULUB  GbAOILIS. 

FibnHiartilage— eorUintud 

white,  89,  40,  48 

veUow,  89,  41,  42 
Fibrous  tissue,  29  ei  uq. 

white,  80 

yellow,  81 
Fick  on  work  of  muscles,  119 
Fick's  spring  kymograph,  277,  278 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  667,  668 
Filiform  papiUie  of  tongue,  774  et  tea. 
FiUet,  662,  666 
FUtratlon,  821,  882,  826 
Pilum  termlnale,  648 

Fischer's  laboratory,  the  work  in,  418,  419 
Fishes,  circulatory  system  in,  288 
FUtula,  intestinal,  520 
Flechslg's  embryological  method,  784 
Flelschl's  hfl&mogloblnometer,  469 
Fleming's  chromatin,  10 
Flesh  of  animals,  476 
Flicker,  888,  850 
Flour  as  food,  485 
Flourens'  experiment,  744 
Fluids,  swallowlnK,  549 
Fluids,  tension  of  gases  in,  868  et  uq. 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  42 
Focal  distance,  820 
Foetal  circulation,  898 
Foetal  membranes,  875 

development  of,  878 
Foetus, 

circulation  in,  892 

communication  vrlth  mother,  878 
Folin's  method  of  estimating  nr^a,  581 
Follicles,  Graafian.    See  Graafian  fbUides. 
Follicles,  Meibomian,  492,  806 
Fontana,  spaces  o^  810 
Food,  476  et  mo. 

absorption  of ,  540  et  $eq, 

accessories  to,  487 

chemical  compounds  of,  476 

cooking,  486 

dlgestlbUity  of  artides  of.  476 
value  dependent  on,  ib. 

heat- value  of,  627 

of  man,  476 

proximate  prindples  in,  ib. 

vegetable,  ib.,  486 
Foramen  ovale,  894 

of  Magendie,  688 

of  Munro,  689,  688 
Fore-gut,  874 
Formaldehyde,  482 
Formatio  reticularis,  661 
Formic  acid,  411 
Fornix,  688 
Fossa  ovalls,  811 
Fovea  centralis,  810,  814, 881 
Fovea  hemfelliptica  et  hemispherica,  786 
Franok's  canmUay  275 
Frogs, 

circulatory  svstem  in,  288,  284 

corpusolns  of,  451 

gracilis  of,  164 

heart.  288.  884,  861 

mucous  membrane,  544 

nerves,  854 

reflexes  in,  704 
Fromann's  lines,  79 
FronUl  lobe,  685, 687 
Fundus  glands,  504 
Fundus  of  eye,  882 

of  urinary  bladder,  666 
Fungiform  papiUs  of  the  Umgue,  774,  775 
Funiculus  cuneatus,  666,  659 
>    Funiculus  gracilis,  656, 659,  675 
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FUNIOULUB  SOLITABIUB. 

FaxiicQlui  solltaiiiu,  664,  672 
Fnrftiraldehyde.  580 
Furth,  on  moscie  proteins,  142, 148 
FoBcin  granules,  848 


G. 

Oalactose,  407 
Oalactosides,  170,  484 
QaU-bladder,  629 

stmctore,  ib. 
Galvanism,  196 
Qalvanometer,  121  et  xeq.,  248 

the  string,  126,  248 
Qamgee,  photographic  spectram  of  hsemoglobin 

and  Its  derivatives,  466,  467 
Ganglia,  184,  200  et  $eq.    See  Nerve-centres. 

sympathetic.  Auctions  of,  497,  499 
Ganglion  cells,  layer  of,  811 
Ganglion  of  Scarpa,  671 
Ganglion  spirals,  789 

trunci  vagi,  252 
Gartner's  duct,  8S5 
Gases, 

extraction  fh>m  blood,  866 

of  the  blood,  861  et  seq, 

in  the  lungs,  870 

of  plasma  and  serum,  449 
Gastric  fistula,  608 
Gastric  glands,  489 
Gastric  mloe,  508  et  seq. 

acids  in,  506 
tests  for,  506,  612,  518 

action  on  bacteria,  522 

action  on  food,  509 

artificial,  508 

composition  of,  606,  507 

pepsin  of,  507 

secretion  of,  505 
Gastrin,  519 

Gay>LuBsac'8  law  for  gases,  827 
Gehuchten,  van,  law  of  axipetal  conduction,  195 

on  the  crania]  nerve-fibres,  660 
Gelatin,  80,  42,  56,  57,  426 

as  a  constituent  of  food,  621 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  860 

of  the  male,  857 
Genito-urtnary  apparatus,  development  of,  860  et 

ieq. 
Gennari,  line  of.  692,  781,  782 
Genu  of  internal  capsule,  685 
Gerlach's  network,  644 
Germ  theory,  486 
Germinal  area,  870 

epithelium,  860 

spot,  18,  19, 868,  864 

vesicle,  ib. 
Giant  cells,  48 

Gianuzzi's  crescents  or  demilunes,  496 
Gibson,  third  heat  sound,  349 
Gilbert's  experiments,  748 
Gland  ceUs,  function  of,  491 
Glands.    See  names  of  dlfibrent. 
Gliadin,  249,  480 
Glisson's  capsule,  625 
Globin,  424,  461 
Globulhis,  142, 169,  421,  428,  480,  450  n.,  596 

character  of,  511 

distinctions  from  albumin,  425 
Glomeruli,  568,  564,  667 

activity  of,  572 

olfactory,  781 
Glosso-kinaesthetic  area,  786 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  657,  672 

oommnnlcatlona  of,  672 


Hjemasromombtib,  YOLSMAim'S. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve — continued 

ftinotlons,  ib. 

motor  filaments,  ib, 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of  taste,  ib. 
Glottis,  movements  of,  548,  801 
Glnoo-proteins,  424,  427 
Gluoosamlne,  427 
Glucose.    See  Dextrose. 

in  liver,  584 

test  for,  409 
Glutamic  acid,  419 
Gluteal  reflex,  706 
Glutelins,  480 
Gluten,  485 
Glutenin,  485 
Glyoerides,  411 
Glycerin  or  Glycerol,  412 

origin  of,  614 
Glycine,  414,  419 
Glycocholic  acid,  580 
Glycogen,  8,  404,  409,  584,  585 

characters,  409 

destination  of,  584 

preparation,  ib. 

quantity  formed,  ib. 

source  of,  688 

variation  with  diet,  584 
Glycogenolytic  nerves,  688 
Glycosuria,  685,  587 
Glycuronic  add  and  sugar,  587 
Glyoxylic  aeid,  422 
Gmelln's  test,  580,  598 
Goblet  cells,  22,  28 
Golgi's  method,  190,  692,  740 
Golf's  column,  645,  648,  651,  654, 656 
Goltz,  experiments  on  the  cerebrum,  '/19 
"  Goose  skin,"  608 
Gotch,  experiments  on  heart,  248 

on  nerves,  168, 179 
Gowers'  hemacytometer,  455 

hsmoglobinometer,  469 

tract,  661 
Gowers-Haldane  hsmoglobinometer,  468, 469 
Graafian  follicles,  861.  862 

formation  and  development  of,  ib,  et  seg. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  868 

rupture  of,  changes  following,  868  et  teq. 
Gradient,  pressure,  287,  884 
Gramme-molecular  solutions,  824 
Grandry,  corpuscles  of,  768,  764 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  812 
Grape-sugar.    See  Dextrose. 
Graphic  method,  91 

Gravity,  influence  of,  on  circulation,  ^1 
Gr^  matter  of  cerebellum,  184,  688,  676 

of  cerebrum,  186, 190,  682 

of  crura  cerebri,  689 

of  medulla  oblongata,  184, 661,  662 

of  spinal  cord,  185,  644 
Grossmann,  on  the  course  of  the  inhibitory  fibres 

in  mammals,  252,  255 
Ground  substance  of  connective  tissue,  82 
Growth,  894 

of  bone,  52 
Guanase,  590 
Guanine,  429 
Guanylicacid,  429 
Gullet.    See  (Esophagus. 
Gunsberg's  reagent,  512 
Gustatory  cells,  776 
Gyrus  fomlcatus,  689 

H. 

Hemacytometers,  466,  456, 457 
H»madromomet«r,  Volkmann's,  284 
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Hacmataohomxtbb,  Otbulski's. 

Htematachometer,  Oybulskl'i,  2S8,  289 

Vierordt'i,  280 
Httmatln,  401 
HsBinatoUaiU,  884 
HsmaU^Ds  of  cells,  428 
Hsmatoiain,  462 
H»matoporphyrtni  462,  678 
Hsmatoscope,  Herrmann's,  464 
Hematoxylin,  10 
Hsemaut<^;raph,  297 
Hsmln,  461,  462 
Hsmochromogen,  461 
Hflemodynamometer,  274 
Hnmodromometer,  284 
Hamoglobin,  64,  868,  421, 461 

analyala  of,  469 

and  carbon  monoxide,  899 

compounds  of,  468 

crystaUlsable,  421 

crystals  of,  and  how  to  obtain  them,  460 

dlstrlbntton,  469 

estimation  of,  468 

mcrease    in    the    blood    at    high    altitudes, 
898 

photographic  spectrum  of,  466,  467 
HsBmogiobuiometers,  468, 469 
Hnmoglobinaria,  699 
H»molymph  glands,  886 
HflBmolyslns,  478 
HBmopyrrol,  462 
Hair-oells,  749,  789 
Halr.follicles,  601,  602 
Hatrs,  601 

structure  of,  (6. 
Haldane's  apparatus  for  estimating  the  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  yapour  given   off  by  an 
animal,  891 

carbonic  oxide  method  of  estimating  oxygen 
tension  of  arterial  blood,  872,  878 
Haldane  and  Priestley's  method  In  dealing  with 

respiration,  878,  879 
Haldane's  measurement  of  air  breathed,  869 
Haldane's  modification  of  Oowers'  hsemoglobin- 

ometer,  441 
Hales'    investigations  on  blood  -  pressure,  278, 

274 
Hallucination,  769 
Hamburger's  experiments  with  Succus  enterious, 

620 
Hammer  bone,  784,  786 
Hamulus,  787 

Hannover's  stratum  intermedium,  60 
Haptophor  groups,  478 
Hardy,  microscopic  structure  of  cells,  8 
Harvey  on  circulation  of  the  blood,  280,  287 
Hassall,  concentric  corpuscles  of,  886,  887 
Hausmann's  method  of  analysing  proteins,  420 
Haversian  canals,  44,  46 

lamellse,  46 
Head's  experiments,  876,  877,  700 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  788  et  uq. 

influence  of  external  ear  on,  789 
of  middle  ear,  ib. 

physiology  of,  789 

range  of,  792 
Su  Sound,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  210  €t  seq, 

action  of, 
accelerated,  256 
force  of,  260 
frequency,  ib. 
Inhibited,  266 
self-steering,  241 

auricles  of,  211*214 

blocking,  249,  269 

chambers,  211 


HaRBT>DALT0V  LAW  FOB  OasSS. 

Heart — (MfUiniud 
capacity  of,  314 

chords  teodixiefle  of,  216,  287,  289 

columnn  oamesB  of,  214 

conduction  in  the,  268 

course  of  blood  in,  216 

cycle,  286 

development,  887 

diagrams  of,  889 

endocardium,  211 

excised  mammalian,  268 

faBtal,886 

force,  249 

fh>g's,  288,  284,  261 
nerves  of,  264 

ganglia  of,  268 

Kaseous  exchanges  during  inhibition,  267 

Influence  of  drugs,  266 
of  sympathetic  nerve,  264 

innervation,  262 

mtracardlao  pressure,  248 

investing  sao,  210 

moscnlar  fibres  of,  71 

moscull  papiUares,  216,  216,  287 

nervous  system,  Inflnmoe  on,  262 

ontout  of,  260 

pericardium,  210 

physiology,  286  et  seq. 

plethysmograph,  262 

reflex  Inhibition,  266 

situation,  210 

size  and  weight,  214 

sounds  of,  288,  248,  249 
causes,  289 

structure  of,  214 

valves,  212,  216 
anrlcolo-ventricnlar,  212-214,  287,  288 

function  of,  287 
semilunar,  212,  214,  216,  288 

function  of,  288 
stractore.  211  et  »eq. 

ventricles,  their  action,  211-214 

work  of,  260 
Heat,  anlmaL    See  Temperature, 
influence  of  noroas  system,  684 

of  varioat  circumstances  on,  681 
losses  by  radiation,  etc,  682-686 
regulation  of,  684 
value  of  foods,  627 
variations  of,  680 
Heat  and  cold  spotit,  768 
Heat  coagulation,  420,  421, 428 
Heat  contraction,  169 
Heat  production,  681,  682,  684 
Heat-rigor  of  muscle,  143 
Heat-value  of  food,  627 
Heidenhain's  researches,  822,  668,  671,  572 
Held,  experiments  on  myelination,  786 
Heliotne  arteries,  869 
nellcotrema,  787 
HeUer's  nltrlcadd  test,  697 
Helmholtz's  Induction  coU,  94, 96 

myograph,  91,  96,  98, 108,  112 

phakoscope.  821 

resonance  theory,  798 
Helweg's  bundle,  660,  661 
Hemianopsia,  782 
Hemiplegia,  724 
Hemisection  of  spinal  cord,  668 
Hemispheres,  cerebral.    See  Cerebrum. 
Henle,  fenestrated  membrane  of,  219 

layer  of,  602 

on  muscles  of  the  larynx,  709 

sheath  of,  81 

tubule  of,  668 
Henry-Dalton  law  for  gate*,  827 
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Hbnssh's  Linb  or  Disc. 

Hensen's  line  or  disc,  68,  70 
Hepatic  artery,  624 
Hepatic  oella,  586 

colic,  682 

duct,  524 

glycogen,  Oil 

veins,  524,  526,  891 
Herbst,  oorpuides  of,  761 
Hering's  experiments  on  blood  circulation,  291, 

292 
Hering's  theory  of  coloor,  888,  840 
Herpes,  864 
Herrmann's  current  of  rest,  126, 127 

hsematoscope,  464 
Hertz  on  the  process  of  digestion,  662 
Herzen  on  snccagogues,  609 
Heterocyclic  rings,  418 
Heterotype  mitosis,  868,  869 
Hezatomic  alcohols,  406 
Hezone  bases,  417 
Hexoses.  406 

Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  860 
Hill  fCroft)  on  Inverting  enzymes,  489 
HUl  (Leonard)  on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  th9 

brain,  816  ei  seq. 
Hind-gut,  878 

Hippocampal  convolution,  689 
Hippocampus  ma^at,  689 
Hippuric  acid,  690 
Hirudin,  447 
His,  bundle  of,  216 
His  on  growth  of  nerve^fibres,  152 
Histldine,  417 
HUtone,  424 
Holoblastic  ova,  867 
Homoiothermal  animals,  680 
Homotype  mitosis,  869 
Hope's  experiments  on  heart  sounds,  840 
Hopkins'  test  for  lactic  acid,  618 

for  uric  acid,  688 
Hoppe-Seyler  on  proteins,  418 
Hormone,  518 
Horopter,  848 
Hunger,  778 

Hurst,  "  sound-picture"  theories  of,  798 
HUrthle's  manometer,  846,  278 
Huxley's  layer,  602 
Hyaline  cartilage,  40.  42,  47 
Hyaloplasm.  7, 14,  71,  87 
HydrobilbTibin,  681 
Hydro-kinetic  force,  286 

•static  force,  286 
Hydrolysis,  414,  610 
Hypermetropia,  824 
Hyparpncea,  888 
HyperUmic  solutions.  828,  829 
Hypoblast,  19,  20,  870,  874 

organs  formed  ftom,  876 
Hypogastric  nerves,  577 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  668,  678 

distribution,  678 

origin,  ib. 
Hypopituitarism,  845 
Hypotonic  solutions,  828 
Hypoxanthine,  170,  418-  429 
Hysteria,  804 


I. 


Idiosome,  868 

Iliac  artery,  887 

Illusion,  760 

Image,  formation  on  retina,  820 

Immunity,  470  et  teq. 

Impregnation  of  ovum,  869 


IirVOLUMTABT  MDSCLBR. 

Inanition  or  starvation,  621 

Incoordination,  746,  751 

Incus,  or  anvil-bone,  784 

Indican   692 

Indimisibility  of  proteins,  421 

Indigo,  ib. 

Induction  coll,  98  et  uq. 

current,  98 
Infantile  paralysis,  766 

softness  of  head,  48 
Inftmdibulum,  861 
Inhibition,  vagus,  266 
Inhibitory  nerves.  148 
Inoculation,  curative,  471 

protective,  ib, 
Inogen,  142 
Inorganic  compounds  in  body,  408 

salts  In  nerve,  170 

salts  in  protoplasm,  9 
loosite,  170,  410 
Insalivation,  647 
Inspiration,  864,  877 

elastic  resistance  overcome  by,  ib, 

expansion  of  chest  in,  ib. 

extraordinary,  ib. 

force  employed  in,  264,  260 

mechanism  of,  864  tt  seq. 

tracings  of  diaphragm,  877 
Instruments  for  demonstrating  muscular  actimi, 

92  et  seq. 
Intercellular  material,  4, 80 

passage^  861 
Intercentral  nerves,  149 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  insplration,865  et  seq, 

action  in  expiration,  866 
Intercrossing  fibres  of  Sharpey,  46,  47 
Interglobular  layer,  67 
Interglobular  spaces,  69 
Intermediary  nerve-cells,  198 
Intermediate  areas,  788 
Intermittent  pulse,  292 
Internal  capsule,  688 

importance  of,  ib. 

respiration,  890 
Internal  ear,  786 
Internal  secretion  theory  of  the  duoUess  glands, 

881   882 
Interstitial  cells,  46,  868 
Intestinal  fistula,  diagram  of,  620 
Intestinal  Juice,  515  et  seq. 
Intestines,  488, 564  et  seq. 

action  of  drugs,  648 

digestion  In,  514  et  seq, 
duration  of,  669 

large,  657 
coats  of,  489 
glands,  490 
structure,  ib, 
view  of,  658 

movements,  667 

mucous  membrane  of,  490 

nervous  mechanism,  566,  659 

small, 
coats  of,  489 
glands,  489,  490 
movements  of,  664 
structure,  489,  490 
Intracardiac  nerves,  255 

pressure,  248 
Intracellular  enzymes,  487 
Intraventricular  nucleus,  688 
Inversion,  407,  519 
Invertase,  519 
Inverting  enzymes,  487 
Involuntary  muscles,  65  («ee  144  et  seq,) 

structure  of,  65 
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lODO-THTlUDr. 

lodo-thyrin,  889 
Iris,  808,  809 

angle  of,  810 

functtont,  828 

motor  nervet,  dUgram  of,  8i9 

reflex  actions,  ib. 
Irradiation,  826 
Irrttablllw  of  tissues,  86  et  teq. 
Island  of  ReU.  688,  687 
Islands  of  Oall^a,  669 
Islets  of  Langerhans,  614,  636 
Iso-cholesterln,  488 
Iso-maltose,  408 
Isometric  contraction,  119 
Isotonic  contraction,  ib, 

eolations,  828 
Ivory,  66 

J. 

Jacksonlan  epilepsy,  726 

Jaoobsen's  nerve,  672 

Jaundice,  682 

Jecortn,  841 

Jelly-like  connective  tissue,  29 

Jugular  ganglia,  262 

Juice,  gastric,  608 

K. 

Kaiser's  views  on  muscular  oontraotlon,  119 
Karyoklnesis,  16  et  teq. 

phases  of,  17 
Katabolic  nerve  groups,  207 
Kaiabollo  phenomena,  608 
Katabolism,  614, 616 
Katelecirotonus,  176, 177 
Rations,  824 

Kennedy,  experiment  on  nerve  crossing,  166 
Kephalln,  170,  482,  484 
Kerasln,  434 

Keratin,  24,  28,  426,  488,  600 
Ketone,  404 
Ketoses,  406 

Kev,  Du  Bols  Raymond's,  98 
Kidney  oncometer,  the,  669 
Kidneys,  661  et  teq. 

blood-vessels  of,  how  distributed,  664 

calyces,  661 

capillaries  of,  666 

diseases  of,  effect  on  the  skin,  607 

extirpation  of,  676 

function,  667,  673.    See  Urine. 

hilus  of,  661 

Ifalplghlan  corpuscles  of,  662,  668 

nerves,  668 

pelvis  of,  661 

plan  of,  661 

structure,  661 

tubules  of,  662  e<  seq.,  670 

vascular  supply  of,  566 

weight,  661 

work  done  by,  674 
Klneesthetie  sense,  771 

Klnetoplasm,  196  I 

KJeldahl's  method  of  estimating  nitrogen,  681, 682   ' 
Knee-jerk,  707,  708 
Kdnlg's  apparatus  for  obtaining  flame-pictures  of 

musical  notes,  808 
Kossel  on  protamines,  426 
Krause's  membrane,  68,  70 
KroKh's  tonometer,  868,  871 
Kiihne's  gracilis  experiment,  164 

muscle  plasma  experiment,  142 
Kyes  on  lecithin,  476 


LimuB. 

Kymograph,  Pick's  spring,  277, 278 
diagrams  of  mereurial,  274, 276 
Ludwlg's,  274,  276 
tracmgs,  277, 279 

Kymoscope,  Anderson  Stuart's,  278 


Labyrinth  ot  the  ear.    See  Bar. 
Labyrinthine  Impressions,  747 
Lacrimal  gland,  806 
Lact-albumta,  479 
Lacteals,  227,  818,  644 
Lactic  acid,  170 

fermentatloo,  408 

tests  for,  612 
Lactiferous  ducts,  482 
Lactose,  404,  408, 480, 607 
Lacunn,  46 

LsBVulose,  406,  406,  407 
LamellfiB  of  oompact  bone,  46 
Lamellar  cells,  81 
Lammas  of  cortex,  691 

orlbroea,  811 

spiralis,  787 

termlnalis,  640 
Langerhans,  Islets  of,  614,  686 
Langley  on  the  autogenetlc  tiieory,  164, 166 
Langley's    experiment    on   vagus   and   cervical 
sympathetic  nerve,  166 

ganglion,  497.  499 

nicotine  method,  204 
Lanoline,  488 

Large  Intestine.    Su  Intestines. 
Laryngoscope,  799 
Larynx,  846,  847,  796  et  teq 

anatomy  of,  796 

cartilages  of,  ib. 

diagrams  of,  801 

mucous  membrane,  797 

muscles  of,  797  et  teq, 

nerves  of,  799 

ventricle  of,  797,  801 

vocal  oords,  797 
movemMits  of,  900 
Lateral  soleroeis,  706 
Lateral  ventricle,  682 
Laterltious  deposit,  688 
Lawes'  and  Oilberts'  experiments,  614 
Lecithin,  9. 170,  482,  484,  476,  628 
Lee's  experiments,  760 
Lens,  crystalline,  808-810 
Lentloular  nucleus,  688 

Le  Page's  investigations  Into  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, 617 
Leucine,  414,  416,  419 
Leucocytes.    See  Blood-oorpusdes  (white). 
Leucocythiemia,  834,  689 
Leucosln,  430 

Lewis  on  hsBmolymph  glands,  886 
Leydig's  theory  of  protoplasmic  structure,  7 
Lleberkuhn's  glands,  489,  490,  492,  498 
Liebermann's  reaction,  483 
Llgamentum  pectlnatum  iridls,  809,  810 

arterlosum,  886 
Limbic  lobe,  639 
Line  of  Gennari,  692,  781,  782 
Lipase,  487,  609,  616,  618 
Lipoids,  9. 169, 170,  431 
Lipolytic  ferments,  487 
Llppmann's  capillary  electrometer,  124, 126 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma,  62,  440 
Lissaner,  tract  of,  661 
Listing's  reduced  eye,  817 
Litmus,  169 
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Llyar,  6%4tt  uq 

bUe,638 

blood'TOMeli,  626 

MpiU&rles,  5S7 

oeDs  uf,  625 

clrrhusis  of,  688 

olrculaiion  In,  526 

diaataM,  584 

ttxilrpauoii,  582 

fkt  metabolism,  688  et  $eq 

formation  of  urea  by,  627 

fiinctions,  ib. 

gWoogenlo  (^notion  of,  688 

lODoles  of.  525-527 

nervaa  of,  589 

Moretlon  of.    See  Bile, 

structure,  626 

■ugar  formed  b^.  684,  585 

supply  of  blood  to,  524 

under-snrface  of,  ib. 
*'  Livinx  t#8t-tube  "  experiment,  440 
Local  sign,  757 

LucallMation  of  tactile  sensations,  765 
Locke's  solution,  264 
Locomotor  ataxy,  710 
Loeb's  classification  of  ions,  824 
Loewenihal's  tract,  650 
Loop  of  Htiole,  568 
Lortet  on  the  caroUd  flow,  291 
Loudness  of  voice,  802 
Lud wig's  graphic  method,  91 
Ludwig's  kymograph,  274,  276 
Lud  wig  on  the  lymph  flow,  821 

on  function  of  kidneys,  567 

on   swaying   movements   of  small   intestine, 
554 

Stromuhr,  284 
Lugaro's  sleep  thory,  740 
Lunatic's  brain,  746 
Lungi.  849 

air-sacs  of,  851  et  seq. 

area  of  surface  of,  858 

blood-supply,  ib. 

eapillaries  of,  ib. 

changes  of  air  in,  870 

eiroulation  In,  852 

OOvenngs  of,  850 

dlffbsion  of  gases  within,  870 

lobes  of.  861 

lobules  of,  ib. 

lymphatics,  868 

muscular  tissue,  852 

nerves,  864 

nutrition  of,  852 

position  of,  846 

structure,  849 
Lunula,  601 
Lymph,  27,  88,  68,  78,  226,  817  et  $eq. 

oomposition  of,  817 

current  of,  820 

filtration  theory,  821,  822 

formation  of,  27,  821 

path,  819 

relation  to  blood,  821 
Lymph  capillaries,  226 

origin  of,  228 

structure,  ib. 
Lymph-hearts,  structure  and  action  of,  820 

relation  to  spinal  cord,  ib, 
Lymphagogues,  822 
Lymphatic  glands,  87,  818  ei  uq. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  210,  225  et  seq, 

of  arteries  and  veins,  228 

communication  with  blood-vessels,  226 

structure  of,  228 
Lymphocytes,  817, 458 


Mmlamtm  Orahuiou. 

Lynpboid  or  retiftirm  tiaaue,  29, 87.    See  Adendd 

Ussne. 
Lystne*  417 

M. 

Macallum's  reagent,  88, 170 

Ifacdonald  on  nerves,  168, 170 

M  Dougall's  "  drainage  "  theory.  710,  711 

MacBwen  on  bone  regeneration.  68 

Mackenzie  on  heartblock  in  man.  261 

Macleod  on  the  nerves  of  the  liver,  588 

MacMuun,  use  of  the  term  myo-hematln,  148 

Macrophages,  464 

Macrosmatic  animals,  781 

Macula,  749 

Intea,  782, 810,  811.  814 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  688 
Magnesium  phosphate,  42, 56 
Male  organs  of  generation,  857 

pronucleus,  869 

sexual  ftinctlons,  867 
Malleus  or  hammer  bone,  784,  785 
Malpighian  bodlra  or  corpusoles  of  kidney,  562, 
568,  666.    See  Kidney. 

oorpcMsles  of  spleen,  87,  884 
Malpighian  discovery  of  capillaries,  881 
Malpighian  layer,  600 
Maltase,  489 
Maltose.  408, 486 
Mammal,  nerves  of,  251 
Mammalian  heart,  excised,  868 
Mammalian  ovum,  874 
Mammary  glands,  482 

evolution,  488 

bivolution,  ib, 

lactation,  ib, 

structure,  482 
Mannlta,  406 
Mannose,  ib. 
Manometer,  Hfirthle's,  246,  278 

Martm's.  890 
Marchl  reaction,  171. 172 
Marchi's  method,  646 
Marey'ssphygmograph,  298 

Umbour,  109.  Ill,  248 
Marrow,  48 

Marshall,  vein  of.  888,  890 
Martin's  sphygmometer,  297,  298 
Mast  cells.  81 
Mastication,  547 
Mastoid  cells,  788 
Maturation  of  the  ovum,  867 
Maximal  pulsation,  298 
Maxwell's  experiments  on  nerve  impulse,  167 
May,  Page,  reaction  of  degeneration,  188 
Meat  as  food,  484 
Meatus  of  ear,  784 
Meckel's  ganglion,  672 
MediaMtinum  testis,  866,  857 
Medulla  oblongata,  184.  687  et  »eq. 

decussation  of  fibres,  660-662 

diagrams  of.  668,  668 

dorsal  aspect.  600 

fibres  of.  how  distributed,  206, 656 

pyramids,  anterior,  665 
postenor,  ib. 

structure  of.  657 
Medullary  cavity,  48 

segments.  79 

sheath,  79  et  aeq. 

substance,  840 
Meibomian  follicles,  492,  806 
Meissner  and  BUttner's  experiments,  854 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  768, 768,  769 

plexus,  489 
Melanin  granules,  848 
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Hellanl^  on  creatine,  686 
Metnbranft, 

declduft,  875 

gnmaloM,  862,  864 
development  Into  oorpoi  latenm,  868 

hyaloldea,  816 

limltans  externa,  818<^16 
interna,  811 

propria  or  baaement  membrane.  8e€  Baaemeot- 
membrane. 

tectoria,  787,  789 
aotion  of,  792 

tympani,  788, 784,  787,  790 
Membrane,  yitelltee,  864 
Membranes  of  the  brain  and  apinal  cord.  184 
Membranea,  mucona.    Su  Mucooa  membranes. 

semipermeable,  826 
Membranous  labyrlntli,  786,  786.    See  Bar. 
Memory  imi^,  759 

Mendel  and  Hockwood's  experiments,  548 
Meniere's  disease,  750 
Meningeal  streak,  814 
Menstruation,  868,  865 

coincident  with  discharge  of  ova,  868 

ccnpos  latenm  of,  ib. 
Mercurial  air-pumps,  865 
Mercurial  kymograph,  274,  276 
Meroblastic  ova,  867 
Mesencephalon,  689 
Mesentery,  dorsal,  874 
Mesial  fillet.  666 
Mesoblast,  19,  20, 29,  41.  75,  871  et  $eq. 

organs  formed  from,  875 
Mesoblastic  somites,  872,  882.  S84 
Metabolic  balance-sheets,  609  et  uq. 
MeUbolUm,  6,  588 

general,  608  et  seq, 

of  carbohydrate,  610  et  seq. 

of  fat,  612  e<  $eq. 

of  protein,  616  et  seq. 
Metakinesls,  17, 18 
Meta-proteins,  429,  480 
Metencephalon,  689 
Methsemo^obin,  468 

photc^^aphlc  spectrum  of,  467 
Metschnlkoff  on  Inflammation,  800 
Metschnlkoff  on  phagocytosis,  474 
Mett's  tubes,  512 
Meyer,  ansBsthetics,  171 
Meyer,  "soond-piotnre"  theories  of,  798 
Meynert's  fountain  decussation,  667 
Micrococci,  486 
Micrococcus  uren,  595 
MlcnMVganlsms,  types  of,  486 
Miorosmatlo  animals,  781 
Micro-spectroscope,  465 
Micturition,  576 

centre,  576, 715 
Mid-brain,  688 

anterior  aspect,  655 

posterior  aspect,  ib. 

structure  of,  655  et  teq. 
Middle  ear.    See  Tympanum. 
Mid-gut,  874 
Milk,  as  food,  478,  479 

alcoholic  fermentation  of,  480 

chemical  composition,  479 

coagulation  of,  ib. 

fats  of,  480 
chemical  composition,  ib. 

globules  of  cow's  milk,  478 

proteins  of,  479 

reaction  and  specific  gravity,  479 

salts  of,  480 

secretion  of,  478 

souring  of,  480 


MUSOLB. 

Mllk*oiutUing^enxyme,  517 
Milk-migar,  408,  480 

properties  of,  408 
Milk-teeth,  52  et  $eq. 
MOloii's  reagent  and  test,  422 
Mitochondr^l  sheath,  860 
Mitosis,  16,  868 
Mitral  cells,  780 
Mitral  valve,  214, 216 
Modiolus,  786 
Molars.    See  Teeth. 
Molecular  layers,  812,  818 
Momentum.  269 

Monakow's  bundle.  661, 678,  680 
Monaster  stage  of  karyoUnesls,  16, 18 
Monatomlc  alcohols,  406 
Monkey's  brain,  725 

spinal  cord,  664 
Mono-amino  diphosphatides,  482 
Mono-ammo-mono  phosphatide,  482 
Monophasic  variation,  129 
Monoplegia,  724 
Monosaccharides,  406 
Monro-KelUe  doctrine,  814 
Moors  and  Bookwood's  experiments  on  fiat  absorp- 
tion, 545 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  406 
Mdmer  and  QJ5quist's  method  of  estimating  una, 

581,  696  n. 
Morphological  development,  18 
Morula,  870 
Mosao's  ergograph,  186 

experiments  on  the  effoots  of  fatigue,  187 

experiments  on  micturition,  576 
Motor  areas  of  cerebrum,  722 

impulses,  transmission  In  cord,  704 

nerva-flbres,  77 
Motor  nerves,  78 

of  the  iris,  829 
Motor  oculi  nerve,  657,  667 

origin  of,  667 
Motorlal  impreasions,  746 

sense,  771 
Mountain  sickness.  897 
Movements  of  protoplasm,  11, 12,  86 

peristaltic,  of  Involuntary  muscle,  144 
of  stomach,  551 
Mudc  add,  407 

Mncigeo  or  Mudnogen,  22,  28,  496 
Mucin.  22,  28,  427, 601 
Mucoids,  88,  427 
Mucous  membrane,  489 

gland-cells  of,  ib, 

of  Intestines,  ib. 

of  larynx,  797 

of  stomach,  489 

of  uterus,  changes  In  pregnanqr,  866 
Miiller's  fibres,  811,  812 
MllUer's  fluid,  172 

MUller's  law  of  specific  nerve  energy,  757 
Miiller's  muscle,  808,  809 
Multipolar  nerve-cells,  187  et  $eq. 
Munk  s  experiments  on  fist  absorption,  545 

on  sensorl-motor  area,  780 
Munro,  foramen  of,  689,  688 
Mnrexlde  test,  588 

Muscarine,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  256 
Musde,  t&et$eq. 

blood-vessels  of.  78 

cardiac,  74,  257 

changes  in  form,  when  It  contracts,  90  et  $eq. 

chemical  changes  In,  185 
composition  of,  140 

dot,  141 

contractility,  70 

curves,  97, 100, 108, 105, 118 
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Muscle — continutd 

development,  75 

dynamometer,  118 

elutlcily,  112  et  seq, 

electrical  phenomena  of,  120  et  s«g.,  180 

extenaibUlty  of,  112  e<  $tq, 

fatigue,  eflect  of,  101, 102, 18< 
curvee,  100 

Heoien's  Ime,  68, 70 

Involuntary,  66,  82  («m  144  e<  nq.) 

IrrlUbUlty,  87 
evidence  of,  ib. 

lever  system  of,  110 

nerves  of,  78 

plain,  74 

plasma,  141,  142 

proteins,  148 

reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic,  700 

red,  78 

response  to  stimuli,  88  et  teq, 

rigor,  140, 146 

sarcolemma,  66,  67 

sensory  nerve-endings  In,  764 

serum,  141 

shape,  changes  in,  108 

skeletal,  66 

sound,  developed  in  contraction  of,  108 

spmdle,  78.    See  Neuro-muscular  spindle. 

stimuli.  89, 106 

striated,  structure  of,  69  et  ieq, 

tetanus,  107 
negative  variation  of,  127 

thermal  changes  In,  188 

tonus,  117, 146 

twitch,  106  {$ee  127) 

voluntary,  66, 144  et  seq, 

wave,  104, 127 

work  of,  117 
Muscular  action,  conditions  of,  118 
Muscular  coat  of  alimentary  canal,  488 
Muscular  contraction,  88,  98, 100  et  seq. 

efTect  of  two  successive  stimuli,  106 
of  more  than  two  stimuli,  ib. 

voluntary  tetanus,  108 
MuscuJar  tlbres, 

development,  76 

plain,  66  et  uq. 

transversely  striated,  ib, 

voluntary,  76 
MuscuJar  force,  116 

IrrlUbUity.  86 

tissue,  66  et  teq. 
composition  of,  141 
Muscular  sound,  289 
MuMCularls  mucuse,  848 
Musculi  papillares,  216,  216,  287 
Musical  sounds,  802 
Mydriatics,  829 
Myelencephalon,  689 
Myelliiatiun,  784 
Myelocvtes,  469 
Myeloplaxes,  48 
Myogen-flMn,  148 
Myogenic,  667 
Myoglobulin,  142 
Myohematln,  142 
Myograph.  91,  96 
Helmholtz's,  96 
pendulum,  98 
spring,  ib. 
transmission,  109 
Myopia,  or  short*s1ght,  824 
Myorectes,  08 
Myoprotein,  148 
Myosin,  140  et  eeq. 
Myoein-flbrin,  142 
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Myoslnogen,  141  et  ieq. 
Myotics,  829 
Myxoedema,  888 


N. 

Nans,  601 

Narcosis,  789  et  seq. 

Nasal  cavities  in  relafelon  (o  smell,  778  et  itq. 

Nasmyth's  membrane,  61 

Near  point,  822 

NegatlvH  variation,  126 

Neoencephalon,  640,  641 

Neopallium,  641,  689 

Nerve-oells,  classification  of,  198 

structure  of,  186  et  uq. 
Nerve-centres,  184  et  $eq.    See  Cerebellam,  Oer«- 
brum,  etc. 

ano-spinal.  660 

cilio-eplnal,  716 

defecation,  668 

deglutition,  648 

erection,  716 

mlcturitian,  676,  716 

parturition,  716 

secretion  of  saliva,  497 

speech,  728,  805 

vasu-motor,  802,  710 
NerveKsorpuNCles,  180 

bipolar,  187 

unipolar,  ib. 
Nerve-ttbres,  cardio-inhibitory,  262 

in  spinal  cord,  647 

intercentral,  149 
Nerve  Impulse,  nature  of,  167 
Nerve-impulse,  velocity  of,  168 
Nerves,  77 

accelerator,  148 

action  of  stimuli  on,  86 

afiTerent,  77, 148,  208 

analyses  of,  170 

axlsA^linder  of,  78 

axons,  166, 191,  202 

cells.  88. 186 

centriftigal,  147 

omtripeial,  148 

cerebro-splnal,  186 

changp*  in,  during  activity,  162 

classification,  147 

conductivity  of,  168 

cranial.  184, 185.  667  e<  $eq. 

crosses  of  Ranvier,  79 

crossing  of,  166 

degeneration,  160, 182,  809 
diemistry  of,  169 
reaction  of,  182 

direction  of  a  nerve  Impulse,  164 

eflbrent,  77, 147 

electrical,  148 
stimulation  of,  180 

exdtabUity  of,  168 

fibres,  7Set$eq  ,  147  et  seq. 
development  of,  88 

funotlcms  of,  160 

ftinieuli  of,  80 

grey  matter,  77 

hypogastric,  677 

inhibitory,  148 

irriUbfllty  of,  86 

laws  of  conduction,  148  et  $tq,,  168 

medullary  sheath,  70 

medullated,  78 

motor,  147 
termination  of,  82 

nodes  of  Ranvier,  79 
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Nerves— «m«ni/«d 
noD^medulJated,  81 
olfactory,  384,667,  781 
phyilology  of,  147  et  teq, 
pUo>motor,  608 
plexuses  of,  88 
reflex  aotioDS,  149, 192 
iiecretory,  148 
section  uf,  IM).  497 

shocks,  method  of  slow  iiiternipt«d.  309 
slxe  of.  81 

spinal.    Set  Spinal  nerves, 
sllmalatlon  of  out,  150 
atruciure,  78 

sympathetic,  Influence  on  heart,  252 
taste,  776 

temperature,  Influence  of,  810 
-  terminations  of, 

in  corpuscles  of  G(dg{,  764 
In  corpuscles  of  Orandry,  768 
tn  corpuscles  of  Herbst,  761 
in  end-bulbs,  762 
In  motorial  end-plates,  82 
In  networks  or  plexuses,  765 
In  Pacinian  corpuscles,  761 
In  touch-corpuscles,  762 
trophic,  148 
Nervous  circles,  710 
Nervous  system, 
autonomic,  200 
central,  684,  686  et  seq. 
cerebro-Bplnal,  185 
electrical  variation  in  central,  788 
Influence  on  the  heart,  887 
sympathetic,  252 
vasu- motor,  802  et  ieq. 
Nervous  tissues,  chemistry  of,  160  et  $eq. 
chemical  changes  daring  activity,  17i 
chenucal     changes       in     degenerative     con- 

ditious,  171 
potartHium  salts  in,  170 
Nervus  erigens,  206,  577 
Neurenteric  canal,  871 
Neurilemma,  78,  157, 185 
Neuroglia,  185,  648 
Neurokeratin,  70,  160.  186,  426 
Neuro-muscular  spindles,  78,  764,  765 
Neuron,  191 
Neutral  sulphur,  501 
Nicol's  prism,  71,481 
Nicotine,  action  of,  204 
Nipple,  th9,  482 
Nlssl's  granules.  169, 188, 196, 198 

signiflcanoe  of,  196 
Nitric  oxide  hsemoglobln,  468,  468 
Nitrogen  in  the  blood,  862 

eliminated  In  the  form  of  urea,  476 
Nodal  point,  816 
Nodes  of  Kanvler,  79 
Noll,  nerve  degeneration,  171 
Normoblasts,  458 
Nose.    Oee  Hmell. 
Notochord,  872,  874 
Nuclear  layers,  812,  818 
Nucbar  membrane,  9 
sap  or  matrix,  9, 10 
Nuclease,  590 
Nuc  elc  acid,  428,  429 
Nucleln,  8, 10.  427 
Nuclei  pontls,  664 
NuoleoU,  9, 10, 12,  16 
Nuoleo-protelns,  8,  lo9,  424,  427.  428 
Nucleus  of  animal  cell,  5,7,9  et  $tq, 
chemical  compositicxi,  10 
division,  15 
of  cranial  nerves,  diagram  of,  659 
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Nucleus  of  animal  cell— con<(n«ed 

stalnmg  of,  10 

structure,  id. 
Nucleus  ambiguus,  668,  664,  67S 
Nucleus  cuneatus,  661,  668 

irracilis,  ib. 
Nucleus  of  Bechterew,  071 

of  Deiters,  664,  665,  671 
Nussbaum  on  flow  of  urine,  570 
Nutrition,  eflect  on  respiration,  890 
NycUlopia,  845 
Nystagmus,  845 
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Occipital  convolutions,  688 
Occipital  lobe,  685,  687,  688 
Odontoblasts,  55,  57,  59 
Odontogen,  59 
Odours.  781.    &«  Smell. 
(Ersted's  electro- magnetism,  121 
USsophagus,  488,  489 
Oleic  acid,  ib. 
Olein.  85.  ib. 
Olfactory  bulb,  779 
cells,  ib. 
glomeruli,  781 
nerves,  657,  780,  781 
tract,  779 
"  roots  ••  of,  ib. 
Olivary  body,  656,  662,  665,  676 
Oliver  s  hemacytometer,  457 

his  method  of  estimating  hemoglobin,  470 
Omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  885,  888 
Oncograph,  Roy's,  812 
Oncometer,  811,  569 

Roy's,  812,  569 
Oocytes,  860  e<  »ey.,  867 
Oogonia,  864 

Ophthalmometer,  Helmholtz's,  8SS 
Ophthalmoscope,  882  et  $eq. 
Opsonins,  474 
Optic  disc,  810 
Optic  nerve,  657,  811 
decussation  of  fibres  in,  849 
fibres,  811 

nervous  paths  In,  849 
Optic  radiations,  782 
Optic  thalamus,  688 
Optical  angle,  818, 819 
apparatus  of  eye,  816 

defects  In,  824 
axis,  818 
Optogram,  848 

Ora  serrata  of  retina,  810,  811,  815 
Orang's  brain,  686 
Orbicularis  muscle,  806 
Orbital  sulcus,  689 
Organ  of  Corti,  788 

Organic  compounds  tn  body,  408  9t  uq. 
Ornithine,  417,  588 
Osazone,  409 
Osmosis,  825,  828 

distinguished  firom  difltulon,  481 
Osmotic  pressure,  method  of  estimating,  888.  885. 
827  et  seq. 
calculation  of,  827 
determination  of,  828 
of  proteins,  829 
phenomena,  828  et  $eq, 
physiological  applications,  888 
Oa  orblculare,  785 
Osseous  labyrinth,  785.    See  Kar. 
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Osstdef  of  the  ear,  788 

action  of,  796 
OaalflcatloQ,  •lages  of,  47  et  seq, 
Ostooblaats,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52 
Osteoclasts,  51,  52 
Osteogen,  47 
Otoliths,  748 
Ovary,  856,  860 

Qraafiaa  foUides  hi,  861,  862 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  866 
Ovo-mucold,  427 
Ovam,  18, 19,  868 

action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  867  et  seq. 

changes  in  ovary,  866 
previoos  to  fecundation,  867 

cleaving  of  yolk,  870 

development,  866 

diagrams  of,  864,  879  et  seq. 

fertUlsed,  869,  875 

formation  of,  868 

germinal  vesicle  and  spot  of,  18, 19,  868,  864 

impregnation  of,  869 

maturation,  867  et  seq, 

segmentatiai,  870 

structure  of,  863 
in  mammals,  864 

subsequent  to  cleavage,  870  et  seq. 
Oxidases,  487,  590 
Oxygen  in  the  blood,  868-878,  894  et  seq. 

pressure  of.  where  fatal,  897 
Oxyhsemoglobin,  68,  218,  870,  898,  459  et  seq,.  468, 
467 

crystals  of,  461 

spectrum  of,  466,  467 
Oxyntic  cells,  504,  506 


P. 


Pacinian  corpuscles,  761,  762 
Pahi,  148,  772 
Pain  spots,  767,  769 
Pala-encephalon,  640,  641 
Palmitic  acid,  411 
Palmltin,  85,  411 
Pancreas,  514 

adaptation  of,  519 

extirpation  of,  586 
diaoetic  condition  produced  in  animals  by, 
586 

so-called  peripheral  reflex,  secretion  of,  517 

structure,  514 
Pancreatic  Juice,  515 

action  on  Cats,  517 

composition  and  action,  515 

enzymes  in,  ib. 
Papillffi, 

of  the  kidney,  562 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  600 

of  tongue,  774  et  seq. 
Paradoxical  contraction,  176 
Paralytic  secretion,  498 
Paramyosinogen,  142, 146, 169 
Paraplasm,  8 
Parathyroids,  889 
Parietal  cells,  504.  506 
Parietal  layer  of  pericardium,  210 
Parietal  lobe,  687,  688 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  687,  689 
Parotid  gland,  499 

alveoli  of,  497 
Pars  ciliarls  retinse,  815 
Pars  intermedia,  848 

of  Wrlsberg,  669 
Parturition  centre,  715 


PiKBAL  Glahd. 

Par  vagam.   See  Pnenmogastrlc  nerve. 

Pathological  conditions  or  nervous  system,  818 

Pathological  urine,  596 

Pathogenic  organisms,  474 

Patrick's  experiments,  748 

Pavy's  views  as  to  the  liver  being  a  sugar* 

forming  organ,  584 
Pawlow's  method  for  obtaining  pure  gastric  Juice. 

507,508,519 
his  observations  on  the  salivary  glands,  500 

on  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  pancreas,  618 

on  the  succus  entericus,  520,  522 
Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  687,  652,  677 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  661 
Pendulum  myograph,  98,  99 
Penis,  structure,  859 
Pepsin,  486,  487,  507 
Pepsinogen,  505 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  607 
Peptides,  419 
Peptogens,  509 
Peptolytic  enzymes,  487 
Peptones,  414,  429,  446,  642,  697 

characters  of,  510,  511 
Peptonuria,  597 
Perforated  spots,  684 
Perforating  fibres  of  Sharpey,  46 
Pericardium,  210 
Perichondrium  of  cartilage,  49 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth   of  ear,   748. 

786  ^  »         I 

Perimeter,  886 
Perineurium,  80,  81 
Periosteum,  44,  47,  62,  61,  62 
Peripheral  resistance,  266  et  seq.,  299 
Peristaltic  movements   of    Intestines.   87.   654 
658  »       •         , 

of  involuntary  muscle,  144  (see  660) 

of  stomach,  560  et  seq. 
Peritoneum,  211 
Permanent  teeth.    See  Teeth. 
Personal  equation,  714 
Perspiration,  cutaneous,  606 

insensible  and  sensible,  ib. 

ordinary  constituents  of,  606 
Pes,  667 

PeUt'B  canal,  816 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  680 
Peyer's  patches,  87,  488 
PflUger's  law  of  contraction,  178, 182 

on  hepatic  cells,  627 

on  proteins,  618 
Phagocytes,  464,  471, 474 
Phakoscope,  Helmholtz's,  821 
Pharynx,  488,  801 
Phenyl  alanine,  416 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  409 
Phloridzin-dlabetes,  687 
Phospliates  In  urine,  692,  696,  696 
Phosphatides,  170, 171,  486 
Phospho-proteins,  424,  426 
Photo-chromatic  interval,  844 
Photo-luematochometer,  388 
Photophobia,  845 
Phrenograph,  867 
Physiological  methods,  1  et  seq. 

pit,  884 

rheoscope,  181 

zero,  769 
Pia  mater.  186,  688 
Picric  acid  test,  698 
Pigment  cells,  81 

of  retina,  86,  814 

movement  of,  848 
Pilo-motor  nerves,  608 
Pineal  gland,  846,  669 
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PnrHA. 

Pliinft,784 

Piotrowikl's  reaetton,  42S 
Pitch  of  T0I06,  789,  SOS,  808 
Pitot't  tube,  288 
Pituitary  body,  848  et  teq, 

efltett  of  removal,  846 
Flaoenta,  matamal,  878 

foBtal,  i6. 
Plantar  reflex,  706 
Plaama  of  blood,  02,  440,  446,  448  «t  seq. 

gates  of,  449 
Plethyamograph,  810 

BohafiBr's,  262 
Pleura,  211,  849 
Plexua,  terminal,  In  skin,  766 

of  Auerbach,  88 

of  Meiaaner,  489 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  262  etgeq.,  668,  672 

distribution  of,  672 

ftinotlons,  668,  672 

influence  on 
deglutitton,  660 
gastric  secretion,  608 
h«art,262 
lungs  (trophic),  866 
muscles  of  stomach,  668 
pancreatic  secretion,  617 
vomiting,  668 

mixed  ftinctian  of,  672 

origin,  ib, . 
Poggendorf s  rheochord,  174 
Pohl's  commutator,  178 
Poikilothermal  animals,  680 
Poiseuiile's  hmmodynamometer,  274 
Polarimeter,  480.  481 
Polygonal  epithelium,  626 
Polymorpho-nuolear  cella,  458 
Polymorphic  layer,  692 
Polypeptides,  414,  419,  429 
Polysaccharides,  406 
Pons  Varolii,  686,  687,  640,  666 

grey  matter  in,  688 
Popielskl's  investigations  into  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, 617 
Portal  canals,  626 

circulation,  217 

vein,  624,  626.    Su  Liver. 
Postero-lateral  column,  662 
Post-gangllonic  tibres,  202  et  seq.f  806 
Potato  starch,  grains  of,  409 
Precipitauts  of  proteins,  428 
Precipitin,  476 

Precuneus  or  quadrilateral  lobule,  689 
Preganglionic  Ubres,  202  et  $eq.,  804 
Pregnancy, 

corpus  luteum  of,  868 
Prepyramldal  tract,  661 
Presbyopia,  827 
Pressor  nerves,  807 
Pressure  gradient,  287,  884 
Pressure  head,  288 
Pressure-measurers,  269 
Pressure,  positive  and  n^ative,  278 
Primary  areas,  787 
Primary  areolee,  60 
Primary  responses  of  eye,  844 
Primitive  groove,  871 

germ  cells,  858 

Jugular  veins,  888 

nervo-sheath,  or  Schwann's  sheath,  78 

streak,  871 
Primitive  gut,  874 
Processus  gracilis,  786 
Projection  fibres,  698. 786 
Prolectlon  systems,  698,  696 
Proline,  418 


PuRKiM  jb'8  Gills. 

Pronudlaus,  tanale,  809 

male,  ib, 
Propeptone,  610 
Prosecretin,  618 
Prosencephalon,  689 
Prostate  gland,  667 
Prosthetic  group,  427 
Protagon,  484 
Protamines,  424 
Protective  inoculation,  471 
Protein'hydrolysis,  429 
Protein  metabolism,  6, 418, 616 
Proteins,  6,  8, 10, 169,  418  etseq.,  440 

absorption  of,  641 

action  on  polarised  light,  422 

of  blood,  449 

Bence^ones',  697 

classification,  428  et  teq, 

cleavage  products,  418 

coagulated,  428 

colloidal  solution,  421 

colour  reactions,  422 

composition,  418 

conjugated,  424,  427 

crystallisation,  421 

en^me  coagulation,  487 

in  food,  476  et  uq. 

heat  coagulation,  422 

indlfl\isiblllty  of,  ib. 

metabolism  of,  6,  616,  618 

osmotic  pressure  of,  829 

of  plasma,  449 

precipiUnU  of,  414,  422,  428 

of  serum,  449 

simple,  418 

solubilities,  420,  421 

in  urine,  696 
Protensity,  768 
Proteodastic  enzymes,  487 
Proteolytlo  enzymes,  487,  610 
Proteoses,  414,  429,  697 

characters  of,  611 
Prothrombin,  446 
Protones.4S6 

Protopathio  sensations,  701,  769,  772 
Protoplasm,  6,  7, 10 

chemical  structure,  8 

trritabUitv,  18 

movements,  8, 11  et  eeq, 
Proto-vertebr»,  874 
Protrusion  of  eyeball,  846 
Pseudopodia,  11, 14 
Pseudoscope,  852 
Pseudo-stomata,  224 
Psycho-physical  parallelism,  768 
Ptosis,  846 
Ptyalin,  486,  496,  601 
P^allnogen,  497 
PuDerty,  894 

Pulmonary  artery,  217,  886 
Pulmonary  circulation,  pressure  in,  288 
Pulsation,  maximal,  298 
Pulse,  anacrotic,  296 

arterial,  292  et  $eq, 

dicrotic.  295,  296 

intermittent,  892 

velocity,  ib. 

venous,  801 

volume,  811 

water  hammer,  298 

wave,  297 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  829,  880 
Purine  bases,  418,  429,  589 
Purkli^Je's  ceUs,  191,  676 

fibres,  76 

figures,  881 
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Pus  IN  THl   UBIHB. 

Fob  in  the  urine,  599 
Pyloric  glandi,  508, 504 

orifice.  660,  561 
Pyramldftl  tracU,  649 
I^rramldt  of  meduUa  oblongata,  055 

of  kidney.    See  Kidney. 
Pyrlmidlne  bases,  418 
Pyrrolidine  derivatives,  418 
Pzibram,  Hans,  theory  of  classification  by  mascle 
proteins,  148 


R. 


Racemose  glands,  492 
Banke's  diet,  898,  682 
Rami  commnnicantes,  200 
Ranvier's  clasmatocvtes,  82 
Ranvler's  crosses,  79 
Ranvier's  nodes,  i6. 
Raynaud's  disease,  814 
Reaction  time  in  man,  714 
Reactions,  colonr,  482 
Reoeptlve  groups,  478 

sabstanoes,  168 
Recurrent  sensibility,  160 
Rectum,  the,  568 
Red  marrow,  48 
Reduced  eye,  817 
Reflex  arc,  706 

actions,  149, 192,  704  et  $eq. 

Inhibition  of,  266,  712 

infirog,  704 

in  man,  149,  706 
superficial,  706 
tendon,  707 

of  dog,  712 

of  spinal  cord,  704  et  $eq. 

"scratch,"  712 
Reflex  secretion,  500 
Reflexes, 

cumulation  of,  706 

inhibition  of,  ib, 

spinal  visceral,  716 

spreading  of,  706 

uterine,  716 
Refiraction,  laws  of.  817 
Refractive  media  of  eye,  ib. 
Reid,  osmotic  pressure,  829 
Reil,  IsUnd  of,  688,  687,  689 
Beissner's  fibre,  688 
Reissner's  membrane,  787,  789 
Relaxation  of  heart,  286 
Remak,  flbrea  of,  81 

ganglion  of,  268 
Renal  clrctdation,  217, 675 

epithelium,  activity  of,  670 

oncometer,  669 

papilla,  section  of,  566 

plexus,  668 
Rennet  or  rennin,  487,  479,  610 
Reproductive  organs,  6,  866  et  teq. 
Requisites  of  diet,  609 
Reserve  air,  869 
'*  Reserve  force,"  680 
Residual  air,  869 
Resistance,  peripheral,  866 
Resonance  theory,  798 
Respiration,  846 

abdominal  type,  866 

adaptation  to  high  altitudes,  898 

alteration  in  atmospheric  pressure,  862 

artificial,  881 

breathing  or  tidal  air,  869 

cause  ana  regulation  of,  878  el  9$q, 


Rhodopsik  or  Visual  PrnPLR. 

Respiration — eorUin\ud 

chemical  factor  In,  878 

chemistry  of,  i&. 

Gheyne-Stokes,  400,  401 

eflRsct  on  circulation,  888 

eflbct  on  nutrition,  890 

gasea  In  relation  to,  861  et  teq. 

at  high  pressure,  898 

Influence  of  nervous  system,  876 

Intensitv  of,  896 

mechanism  of,  854  et  ieq, 

movements,  866 

nervous  factor  in,  874 
of  vocal  cords  in,  800 

quantity  of  air  changed,  868 

record  of,  866 

tissue,  894 
Respirations,  number   of,  In    healthy    person, 

860 
Respiratory  acta,  special,  880 

apparatus,  846 

capacity  of  chest,  860 

centre,  874 

muscles,  864  et  teq. 

muscular  force  of,  860 

nerve-centre,  874 

rate,  860 
relation  to  pulae-rate,  ib. 

rhythm,  886 

sounds,  867 
"  Rest  cure,"  620 
Restlform  bodies,  665,  668 
Rete  mucosum,  600 
Rete  testis,  866,  857,  858 
Reticulum,  7, 18 

of  the  thymus,  887 
Retlform  tissue,  89,  86, 87 
Retina.  807,  810 

blind  spot,  880,  846 

blood-vessels,  816 

ohangea  In,  during  activity,  848 

duration  of  impression  on,  882 
of  after-images,  840 

electrical  variations  in,  845 

elements  of,  scheme,  816 

excitation  of,  882 

focal  distance  of,  820 

fovea  centralis,  881 

fnnotions  of,  880 

identical  points  of,  848 

Image  on,  how  formed  distinctly,  819 

layers,  811  et  teq. 

nervous  elements  of,  818 

ora  serrata,  810 

pigmentHMlls,  86,  814 
movement  of,  848 

In  relation  to  single  vision,  846 

structure  of,  814 

visual  purple,  848 
Retinitis  pigmentosa,  84^ 
Retinoscope,  827 
Retraction  of  eyeball,  845 
Retractor  lentis  muscle,  824 
Reymond,  Du  Bois, 

currents   in   muscle   prism,    125-127,    120, 
180 

electrical  variation  in  spinal  cord,  788 

induction  coil,  94 

key,  92,  98 

non-polariaable  electrodee,  128 

spring  myograph,  98 
Rheochord,  178 

Poggendorf s,  174 
Rheoseope,  physiological,  181 
Rheoscopie  firaig,  181 
Rhodopun  or  visual  purple,  848 
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Rhtthm  in  Gardiao  If  usolb. 

Rhythm  in  cardiac  mnacle,  267 
Rhythmical  oontracUon  and  dilatation,  801 
Rhythmlcality  of  movement,  87, 144 
Rlcin,  478 
Rigor  mortis,  140  tt  teq. 

affects  all  classes  of  muscles,  140 

phenomena  and  causes  of,  (b, 

ph]rsical  basis  of,  185 
Rfma  glottidis,  797,  801 
Ringer's  investigations  on  drug  action,  262 

solation,  ib. 
Ritter's  teUnos,  180 
Rocoi,  Riva,  his  sphygmometer,  297 
Rods  and  cones,  818 
Rolandic  area,  687,  689,  722,  728,  727,  788 

injury  of,  728 
Rolando,  Assure  of,  687-689,  724,  727 

substantia  gelatinosa  of,  661,  662 

tubercle  of,  661 
Rolletfs  view  of  the  red  corpuscles,  451 
Rose's  test,  422 

Rtisel  on  protoplasmic  movement,  18 
Rotation,  18 

method  for  estimating  specific  gravity  of  blood, 

Roy's  cardiometer,  251 

oncograph,  812 

onoometer,  ib. 
Rnbiier,  on  action  of  food  stu  A,  621 

law  of  conservation  of  energy,  628 
Rumination,  547 
Rutherford's  " sound-picture"  theories,  798 


s. 


Saoohario  add,  407 

St  Martin,  Alexis,  case  of,  508,  651 

Saccule,  786 

Salath6,  effect  of  gravity   on   the   circulation, 

Saliva,  406,  600  et  scq. 

action  of,  601 

oomposition,  500 

process  of  secretion,  ib, 

reflex  secretion,  ib. 

secretion  following  stimulation  of  nerves,  497 
et  $eq. 
Salivary  glands,  496 

digestion,  502 

extirpation  of,  600 

influence  of  nervous  system,  497,  498 
effect  of  section  of,  497 
secretory  nerves  of,  ib. 

structure,  496 
Salkowskl's  reaction,  488 
Salmine,  424 

Salts  in  the  blood,  869,  460 
Sanderson's  cardiograph,  242 

on  electrical  change  in  muscles,  129 
Sanson's  images,  820, 821 
Santorlni's  cartilages.  796,  798 
Saponification,  412,  517 
Sarclnee,  486 
Sarcolemma,  66,  68, 141 
Sarcomeres,  70,  71 
Sarooplasra,  68,  71,  76 
Sarcostyles,  68  et  seq 
Sarcoiis  elements,  69  et  seq. 
Sartorius,  record  of  injured,  130 
Scala  media,  788 
Scala  typani,  787,  792 
Scala  vestibuli,  787,  792 
Scarpa,  ganglion  of«  071 


SiauM. 

Schafer,  heart  plethysmograph,  262 

observ'ations  on  liver  cells,  627 

method  of  artificial  respiration,  882 

protoplasmic  structure,  7, 14 

researches  on  the  structure  of  a  sarcostyle,  70 

views  regarding  the  ftinction  of  the  Rolandic 
area,  726 

white  blood  corpuscles,  8 
Scheiner's  experiment,  822 
Schematic  eye,  817 
Schenk  on  muscular  contraction,  119 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  800,  810 
Schmidts  method  of  preparing  fibrin  fiarment, 

450 
Schroder's,  experiment,  688 
Schwann,  white  substance  of,  78 
Sclero-proteins,  424-426 
Sclerotic,  807,  808,  809 
Scotoma,  846 
Scratch  reflex,  712,  718 
Sebaceous  glands,  604 
Sebum,  604 

Secondary  contraction,  181, 182 
Secretin,  618 
Secreting  glands,  86,  488  et  seq, 

classification  of,  492 

diagram  of,  498 
Secreting  memiiranes.    See  Mucous   and  Seroos 

membranes. 
Secretion,  internal,  881 

of  kidney,  667 

Sancreas,  517 
ex,  600,  617 

suprarenal,  841 

thyroid,  888 
Secretory  nerves,  148 

diagram  of,  408 

of  pancreas,  518 

of  salivarv  glands,  497 
eflbct  of  section  of,  ib, 

of  stomach,  507 

of  sweat  glands,  606 
Segmentation  of  cells,  870 

in  chick,  878 

nucleus,  869 
ovum,  870 
Semen,  859 

spermatozoa,  ib. 
Semicircular  canals  of  ear,  789 

diagrams  of,  749,  750 

structure,  747  et  seq. 
Semilunar  valves.    See  Heart  valves. 
Semipermeable  membranes,  826 
Sensation,  755,  769 

cutaneous,  761  et  seq. 

difference  in  quality,  767 

extensity,  ib. 

hallucination,  759 

memory  image,  ib. 

nerves  of,  148 

tactile,  746 

thresholds.  758 

Weber's  law,  ib. 
Sensibility,  recurrent,  160 
Sensory  areas  in  cerebral  cortex,  728 
Sensory  channels,  diagram  of,  697 
Sensory  impressions,  conduction   of,  by  spinal 
cord,  148 

in  brain,  729  et  seq. 
Sensory  nerve-endmgs  In  muscle,  764 ;  in  skin,  761 
Septum  nasi,  nerves  of,  780 
Serine,  414 
Serous  coat,  489 
Serous  membranes,  210 
Serum, 

albumfai,  817, 460 
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Serum — continued 

of  blood,  68,  448  et  seq. 

globulin,  817,  450 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  667,  669 
Sexual  organa  in  the  female,  860 

in  the  male,  867,  858 
Sharpey  on  bone  formation,  62 

fibres  of,  46,  47 
Sherrington, 

expenments  on  motor  area,  726 

on  course  of  reflex  in  knee  jerk,  700 

observations  on  binocular  nicker,  860 

principal  of  the  common  path,  711 

reciprocal  action  of  antagonistic  musdet ,  708 
Shingles,  864 
Short  sight,  824 
Side-chain  theory,  478 
Sight.    S«e  Vision. 
Silent  areas,  788 

Silver  nitrate  reaction  of  cementing  substance,  28 
Simple  tubular  glands,  492 
Sinus,  coronary,  211 
Sinus  venosuB,  887 
Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  216,  240 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  657,  668 
Skein,  16, 16,  18 
Skeletal  muscles,  66 
Skiascope,  827 
Skin,  600 

absorption  by,  604 

currents,  494 

dermis,  600 

diseases,  607 

epidermis  of,  600 

functions  of,  604 

nerve-endings  in,  761 

papillffi  of,  600 

respiration,  604 

rete  mucosum  of,  600 

sebaceous  ^anda  of,  604 

secretions,  ib. 

sections  of,  601  et  seq. 

sweat,  606  et  $eq. 

sweat-glands,  492,  604 

varnishing  the,  607 
Sleep,  789  et  seq. 
Smell,  sense  of,  788,  778 

anatom  V  of  regions,  779 

connection  with  taste,  788 

delicacy  of  sense  of,  782 

tests  for,  varies  in  difllbrent  animals,  781 
Smith,  Lorrain,  experiments  on  quantity  of  the 

blood,  441 
Smith's  perimeter.  Priestly,  886 
Sneezing,  mechanism  of,  880 
Snoring,  mechanism  of,  ib. 
Soap,  418 
Sobbing,  880 

Sodium  chloride  method,  428 
Solitary  glands.    Su  Peyar's  patches. 
SolubUities,  420 

Solutions,  gramme>molecuIar,  826 
Somatic  mesoblast,  872,  874,  876 
Somatopleur,  872,  879,  880 
Somites,  meeoblastic,  872,  882,  885 
Sonorous  vibrations,  how  communicated  in  ear, 
789  et  seq. 

in  air  and  In  water,  790.    See  Sound. 
Sound, 

conduction  by  ear,  789 

heart,  288,  248 

production  of.  802 
Soup,  value  as  food,  487 
Spaces  of  Fontana.  810 
Speaking,  mechanism  of,  808 
Special  senses,  761  et  seq. 


Sponqioblastb. 

Specific  nerve  energy,  law  of,  757 
Spectroscope,  468  et  seq. 
Speech,  808  et  seq. 

centre,  728 

defects  of,  804 
Spermatids,  867,  868 
Spermatocytes,  ib. 
Spermatogonia,  ib. 
Spermatozoa,  19,  866 

form  and  structure  of,  869 
Spheno-palatlne  ganglion,  672 
Spherical  aberration,  826 

correction  of,  ib. 
Sphincter  ani.    Se€  Defiecation. 

puptUse,  808 

vesicsB  666 
Sphingomyelin,  170,  481,  482,  486 
Sphygmographs,  298,  294 

tracings,  298  et  seq. 
Sphygmometers,  297 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  668,  678 

(tmctlons  of,  678 

origin,  ib. 
Spinal  cord,  642 

association  fibres  In,  662 

canal  of.  642 

centres  in,  714 

columns  of,  648 

commissures  of,  642 

conduction  of  impressions  by,  699  et  seq, 

course  of  fibres  in,  647 

diagrams  of,  648,  644,  664 

fissures  and  farrows  of,  642 

functions  of,  699  et  seq. 
of  columns,  648 

grey  matter,  186, 644 
cells  in,  644 

hemisection,  668 

injuries  of,  699,  704 

membranes  of,  687 

nerves  of,  647 

reflex  action  of,  704  et  seq, 
inhibition  of,  706 
in  frog,  704 
in  man,  706 
superficial,  ib. 

reflex  initabUlty  of,  707 

regions  o^  668 

section  of,  ib. 

special  centres  in,  715 

structure  of,  642  et  seq.,  871 

tracts,  645,  649,  698 

transverse  section  of,  668 

white  matter,  169, 648 
tracts  in,  646 
Spinal  nerves,  169 

(tmotions  of  roots  of,  169,  646 

ori^  of,  169  et  seq. 
Spinal  visceral  reflexes,  716 
Spiral  canal  of  the  ear,  786 
Spiral  ganglion,  789 
Spiral  ligament  of  ear,  787 
Spirem,  15, 18 

Spirilla,  various  forms  of,  486 
Spirometer,  860 

Splanchnic  mesoblast,  872,  874,  876 
Splanchnopleur,  872 
Spleen,  882 

apparatus  for  splenic  curves,  188,  818 

functions,  884 

influence  of  nervous  system  upon,  886 

Malpighlan  corpuscles  of,  884 

pulp,  888 

structure  of,  882 

trabeculcB  of,  ib. 
Spongioblasts,  812 
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Spoxozoplasv. 

Spongloplaun,  7,  8, 14,  71,  87 

Spot,  germinal,  868 

$iing  myograph,  98 

Statrcaat  phenomenon,  101, 146,  260,  261 

StaonioB'  experiment,  260 

Btapedloa  muscle,  78ft,  792 

Stapne  or  stirmp  bone,  784,  786 

Staphylococci,  486 

Starch,  409,  684 

Starling  mammalian  heart,  843 

on  pancreatic  Mcretion,  617, 618, 620, 622 
Starvation,  617, 681 

efltota  of,  ib. 
Stearic  add,  411 
Stearin,  85,  411 
StercobUln,  681 
Stethographa,  866,  867 
Stewart'a 

experiments  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
891,  898 
on  moade  proteins,  146 
an  the  output  of  the  heart,  260 
Stimulants  as  accessories  to  food,  487 
Stimulation  fatigue,  189 
Stimuli,  varieties  of,  IS,  14,  86,  88,  89 
Stirrup  bone,  784,  786 
Stokes'  reagent,  468 
Stolnikow,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output, 

860 
Stomach, 

blood>vessels,  606 

digestion  In,  682,  669 

^ands,  604 

moyements,  660 

'-   Influence  of  nervous  system  on,  662 

mucous  membrane,  608 

secretion  of.    See  Gastric  Juice. 

time  taken  to  empty,  661 
Stomata,  229 
Stratum  granulosum,  600 

Intermedium  of  Humover,  00 

luddum,  600 
Str^ptococoi,  480 
Striae  aoousticae,  667,  671 
Striated  musde,  69  et  ieq.    See  Musde. 
Striate  area,  781 
Stroma.  451,  860 
Stromunr,  Ludwig's,  284 

Tigerstedt's,  286,  286 
Structure  of  cells,  8  e<  seq, 
Stuart's  kymoscope,  278 
Sturlne,  484 
Stylo-pharyngeua,  672 
Subendothelial  layer,  220 
Submaxillary  gland  of  dog,  496 
Submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  496,  497 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  497 
Submucous  coat,  489 
Substantia  gdatlnosa  of  Rolando,  644,  661,  662 

nigra,  666,  667 
Substrate,  486 
Subthalamic  area,  684 
Succagogues,  609 
Succus  enterlcus,  619 

functions  of,  ib. 
Sugar.    See  Dextrose,  Lactose,  etc. 
Sulci,  686  €t  seq.,  726,  726 
Sulphates  In  urine,  691 
Summation-tones,  792 
Superficial  reflexes,  706 

Superior  laiyngeal  nerve,  effects  of  stimulation 
of  cut,  876 

olivary  nucleus,  666 

parietal  convolution,  688 
Supra-renal  capsules,  840 

cortex,  842 


TmVBOTL  Palati  If usclb. 

Supra-renal  capsules— eon^u«d 

function,  841 

structure,  840 
Suslentacular  fibres  of  Miiller,  811,  812 
Swallowing,  648 

centre,  io* 

fluids,  649 

nerves  engaged,  ib. 
Sweat,  606  et  $tq. 
Sweat-glands.    Set  Skin. 
Sylvius,  aqueduet  oT,  688,  689,  667,  666 
^Ivius,  fissure  of,  686,  687,  687-689 
l^mpathetic  nerve,  264 
Sympathetic  secretion,  499 
Syntonln,  481 
Syrlngomydia,  708 

Systemic  circulation,  217.    See  Circulation. 
Systole  of  heart,  286 
Systolic  pressure,  298 
Systolic  sound,  288 


T. 

Tabes  dorsalls,  710 
Tache  cdrelurale,  818 
Tactile  area,  729 

discs,  766 

end-organs,  761 

impressions,  746 

sensibility,  729,  766,  766 
variations  In,  767 
Talbot's  law,  882 
Tapetum  luoldum,  888  n. 
Tarsus,  806 
Taste,  sense  of,  788,  774  et  uq. 

dasslflcation  of,  778 

connection  with  smell,  788 

delicacy  of,  778 

nerves  of,  776 
Taste-buds,  ib. 
Taurine,  680 
Taurocholic  add,  ib. 
Taxis,  positive  and  negative,  I  An, 
Tchistovitch's  discovery  of  distinguishing  human 

and  other  blood,  476 
Teeth,  52  et  i$q 

development,  68 

eruption,  times  of,  68 

incisor,  68 

structure,  64  et  eeq. 

temporary  and  permanent,  b2et  seq. 
Tegmental  nucleus,  666 
Tegmentum,  ib. 
Telencephalon,  689 
Temperature,  868,  680  et  seq, 

average  of  body,  ib. 

changes  of,  effects,  680  et  seq. 

eflRBCt  on  muscular  contraction,  108 

extensibility.  Influence  on,  116 

of  oold-blooded    and   warm-blooded  animals 
680 

In  disease,  686 

loss  of,  682-686 

maintenance  of,  680 

of  Mammalia,  birds,  etc,  ib. 

sensation  of  variation  of,  767.    See  Heat. 
Temporo-oooipital  cerebellar  fibres,  667 
Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  687,  688 
Tendon-reflexes,  706,  707 
Tension  of  gases  in  fluids,  868 
Tension,  arterial,  in  asphyxia,  867 
Tensor  palati  musde,  790 

tympanl  musde,  786,  791 
acikmof,  790 
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TuucnrAL  Aiuus. 

Tttrmlnal  UMt,  788 
Tetttde,  866,  867 

stractore,  867  et  uq. 
Tetanus,  composition  of,  107 

iojared  s«rtoriai  during,  180 

Rltter'8, 180 

voluntary,  108, 146 
Tetany,  840 
Thalamenoephalon,  689 
Thalami  optlcl,  688 
Theine,  487 
Theobromine,  ib. 
Thermopile,  184 
Thirst,  778 

Thoma-Zeiss  hsemacytometer,  466 
Thomson's  galvanometer,  122 
Thoracic  duct,  68,  226 

tamervatlon  of,  821 
Thresholds  of  the  stimulus,  768 
Throat  deafhess,  700 

ventricle,  797 
Thrombin,  487,  444,  446 
Thrombogian,  446-447 
Thrombokinase,  446-447 
Thudichum  on  protagon,  484 
Thymus  gland,  886 

elfects  of  removal,  837 

function,  i6. 

structure,  886 
Thyro>aryteDoid  muscle,  797,  798 
Thyro-epiglottidean  muscle,  798 
Thyroid  cartilage,  796 
Thyroid  gland,  887 

function,  842 

structure,  887 
Thyro-lodln.  889 

effect  of  Intravenous  li\Jectlon  of,  on   Uood- 
pressure,  889 
Tigerstedt,  measurement  of  the  heart's  output, 
260,  292 

Stromuhr,  286 
Timbre  of  voice,  789,  802 
Tissue-erepsin.  648,  689 
Tlssue-respiratlon,  802  et  seq. 
Tongue,  774 

action  In  deglutition,  648 

epithelium  of,  776 

muscles  of,  774 

papill«  of,  ib. 

iwrts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  776 

structure  of,  774 
Tonometer,  Krogh's,  868,  871 
Tonus,  117, 146,  708 
Topfer's  test,  612 
Touch,  761  et  seq. 

muscular  sense,  771 

sense  of  locality,  766 
of  pressure,  766 
of  temi>erature,  ib. 

tactile  end-organs,  761 
Touch-corpuscles,  762 
Toxin,  472 
Trabecule,  819,  882,  867 

cranll,  860 
Trachea.  846 
Tract  of  Flechslg,  662 

of  Oowers,  661,  662 

of  Llssauer,  ib. 

of  Loewenthal,  660 
Tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  646,  649  et  uq. 
Tradescantla,  cells  of,  12, 18 
Transfusion  of  blood,  821 
Transmission  myograph,  109, 168 
Transverse  axis  of  eyeball,  847 
Trapezium,  the,  666 
Traube-Hering  curves,  806, 807,  660 


Ubivabt  Blaooib. 

Triaeetin,  418 

Triamino-mono  phosphatides,  488 
Tricuspid  valve,  212,  216 
Trigeminal  nerve,  667, 668 

function,  668 

origin  of,  ib. 
Trimethylamine,  170 
Trochlear  nerve,  667,  668 

origin  of,  668 
Trommer's  test,  406 
Trophlo  nerves,  148 

Influence  of,  854 
Tropoeolin  test,  618 
Trypsin,  action  of,  616,  616 
T^pslnogen,  614 
Tryptophane,  416,  419 
Tchlstovitch's  test,  476 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  661 
Tubular  glands,  492. 498 
Tubull  seminlferl,  866,  868 

urlnlferl,  662  et  $eq. ,  670,  678 
Tubulo  •  racemose  or  tubulo  -  acinous    glands, 

492,  614 
Tunica  adventitia,  219 
Tunica  albuginea  of  testlde,  866,  867 

dartos,  74 

propria,  748 

vaginalis,  867 
TUrck's  column,  649 

method  of  cumulation  of  reflexes,  704 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  788 

digram  of,  786 

membrane  of,  788,  786 

muscles  of^86 

structure,  788 
Tyrosine,  416,  416,  419 

u. 

Ultra-microscope,  880 
Umbilical  arteries,  860,  862,  866 

cord,  877,  878,  888 

vesicle,  876 
Umbilicus,  878 
Uncinate  convolution,  689 
Unicellular  organisms,  5 
Unilamlnar  blastoderm,  870 
Uraemia,  684,  607 
Urate  of  sodium,  694 
Urates,  deposit  of,  694,  696 
Urea,  170,  679 

apparatus  for  estimating  quantity,  681 

chemical  composition  of,  679 

difficulty  of  tracing.  671 

formation  of,  by  liver.  626,  582 

isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate,  579 

quantity.  688 
Ureters,  661,  664 
Urethra,  661,  667 
Uric  acid,  170,  429,  687 

condition  in  which  it  exists  in  urine,  689 

crystals,  various  forms  of,  687 

deposit  of,  694 

forms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  687 

origin  of,  679,  689 

presence  in  the  spleen,  886 

presence  In  the  urine,  596 

proportionate  quantity  of,  688 

tests,  688 
Uricolytio  ferment,  690 
Urina  potus,  579 
Urinary  apparatus,  661  et  uq. 
Urinary  Madder,  666 

nerves,  667 

structure,  666 
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Ubhtabt  D1PO8IT8. 

Urtiutry  depodte,  694  <t  «eg. 
Urine,  678  et  mo. 

aiutlysis  of,  679 

bile  In.  608 

blood  in,  599 

chemical  sedimente  in,  696 

oolour,  678 

oomposiUon,  679 

cystine  in,  695 

expoltion.  576 

flow  Into  bladder,  676 

bipporio  add  in,  690 

Inorganic  conatitaenU,  691 

mineral  salts  in,  ib. 

pathological,  690 

pboHphates  in,  698,  696 

physical  characters,  678 

pigments,  ib. 

proteins,  696 

pns  in,  697,  699 

quantity,  678 
varies  with  blood-pressure,  668.  569 

reaction  of,  678 
in  dlflbrent  animals,  579 
made  alkaline  by  diet,  ib, 

saline  matter,  679,  684 

solids,  678 

specific  gravitv  of,  679 
variations  of,  ib, 

sugar  in,  697,  698 
tests  tor  estimating,  698 

tests  for  inorganic  salts  of,  593 

orates,  694 

area,  679 

nric  add  in,  687 
Uriniferous  tubes,  diagram  of,  662 
Urobilin,  681,  578 
Urochrome,  578 
Uro-erythnn,  678,  694 
Uterine  milk,  878 

reflexes,  716 
Uterus,  856,  866 

change  of  mucoos  membrane  of,  866 

development  in  pregnancy,  ib, 

diagram  of.  861,  887 

follictdar  glands  of,  866 

stmeture,  (b. 
Utride,  786 
Uvea,  808 

V. 

Vaccination,  471 
Vagina,  866    qi^ 
Vago-sympathetic  of  frog,  258 
Vatfus, 

electrical  variations  in,  875,  876 

escape,  254 

nerve.    Su  Pneumogastric 

pneumonia,  855 
Valentine's  experiments  on   velocity   of  blood 

flow,  288 
Valine,  414 

Valsalva's  experiment,  887 
Valves  of  heart,  215.    Sfe  Heart. 
Vas  deferens,  866,  867,  859 
Va  sa  eflforentia  of  testido,  867,  858 
Va  sa  vasorum,  220 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  884 

.n  asphyxia,  887 
V^so-constrictor  nerves,  802,  804 
V*so-dilator  nerves,  802,  805,  498 
V  so-motor  nerves,  266,  802 

distribution  of,  804 

effect  of  section,  809  et  seq. 


Yntonrr,  Swali,  Muboli  Pmomm. 

Yaso-motor  nerrei— ooiUiiMMd 

experiments  on,  808,  809 

influence  up<»  blood«pressure,  808 

stimulation  fatigue,  189 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  808,  805,  807, 715 

nervous  svstem,  802  et  seq, 

reflex  action.  807 
VegeUbles  as  food,  476, 487 
Vegetable  cells,  6 

protoplasmic  movement  in,  12, 18 
Veins,  210,  216,  220  et  seg 

allantoic  888 

azygos,  890 

cardhial,  888 

circulation  In,  801  et  uq. 
vdodty  of,  288 

devdopment,  888 

distribution,  220 

hepatic,  890 

iliac,  ib. 

Innominate,  889 

intercostal,  800 

interlobular,  5d4,  566 

iugular,  888,  890 

lumbar,  890 

omphalo-mesenteric,  886,  888 

pulmonary,  221,  890 

pressure  in,  280 

rhythmical  action  in,  801 

structure  of,  221 

subclavian,  889 

umbilical,  888 

valves  of,  221  et  seq. 
Vdodty  head,  288 

pulse,  286,  802 
Velocity  of  l^ood  in  arteries,  288 
in  capillaries,  ib, 
in  vems,  ib. 

of  circulation,  ib. 

of  ferment  action,  512,  517 

of  nervous  impulse,  168 
Vena  azygos,  890 
Vena  cava,  212,  891 
Venn  advehentes,  890 

reveheutes,  ib. 
Vene  rectae,  564 
Vone  8telluJ»,  564,  666 
Venous  flow,  801 
VentUaUon,  877,  401 
Ventral  cerebellar  tract,  652 
Ventral  vessds,  885 
Ventrides  of  the  brain,  688 
Ventrides  of  heart.    ^0  Heart. 
Ventricular  diastole,  286,  286 

systole,  ib. 
Veratriue,  eflbct  of,   on   muscular   oontractton. 

108 
Vernon,  heat  rigor  experiment,  148 

on  tissue-erepsin,  648 

pancreatic  secretion,  620 
Vertical  axis  of  eyeball,  847 
Verwom,  Max,  strychnine  and  fatigue,  189 
Veside,  germmal,  18 

thyroid,  837 
Vesicul«  semmales.  859 
Vestibular  nerve,  657 
Vestibule  of  osseous  internal  ear,  748,  785 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of,  to  auditory  nerve,  791 

etseq. 
Vieiordt's    experiments    on    blood-clrculatioii. 

291 
Vierordt's  haunatachometer,  289 
VieuBsen's  annnlus,  200,  254,  804 
Villi  in  chorion,  function  of,  878,  880 

of  hitestines,  490, 491 
Vincent,  Swale,  musde  proteins,  146 
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ViSOSRAL  LATSB  or  PSBIOARDnm. 

Visoenl  Iftyer  of  perloardinm,  210 

mesoblast,  871 

pain,  772 

sensfttions,  772 
Vision,  806 

angle  of,  818 

at  dlflEbreat  distances,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  820 
etseq. 

correction  of  aberration,  8^  et  seq. 

defects  of,  824  et  seq. 

distinctness,  how  secured,  852  et  ieq. 

duration  of  sensaticm  in,  882 

estimatl(m  of  the  size  and  form  of  ot^jeots,  860- 
852 

focal  distance  of,  820 

range,  823 

relation  of  nerre-cells  and  fibres,  850 

single,  with  two  eyes,  846  et  uq. 
Visual  area,  780 

apparatus,  relations  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres, 
850 

axis,  818,  847 

impressions,  747 

judgments,  850  et  seq. 

plane,  847 

purple.  818,  848 

sensations,  882,  887  et  seq. 

word-centre,  786,  805 
Visuo-psychic  region,  782 
Visuo-sensory  cortex,  ib. 
Vital  action,  828 

force,  2 
ViteUln,  426,  484 

membrane,  864,  868 
Vltello-intestinal  duct,  874 
Vitreous  humour,  807,  815 
Vocal  cords,  797,  800 

action  in  respiratory  actions,  800 

approximation  of,  eUect  on  height  of  note,  801 

vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  802 
Voice,  795  et  seq.,  802 

range  of,  802 
Volt's  diet,  477,  614,  622 

on  "  circulating  protein,"  617,  618 
Volkmann's  hsemadromometer,  284 

experiment  on  lymph  hearts,  820,  821 
Volta  on  galvanism,  120 
Voluntary  muscle,  68  et  seq.f  144  et  seq. 

nerves  of,  78 
Voluntary  tetanus,  108 
Vomlthig,  558,  554 

action  of  stomach  in,  ib. 

centre,  ib. 

nerve  actions  in,  ib. 

voluntary  and  acquired,  ib. 
Vorticellse,  86 

Vowels  and  consonants,  804 
Vulptan'fl    experiments   on   nerve   regeneration, 
158,  155 

w. 

Wagner's  hammer,  94 

Wallerlan  degeneration  method,  150, 158, 156, 161, 

645,  646,  855 
Waller,  126 

dyuamograph,  186 

electrocardiogram,  247 

fatigue  theory,  187 

on  the  electrical  currents  of  the  eyeball,  845 

on  the  passage  of  blood-corpuscles,  299 


Ztmoltsib. 

Waller— eon(inu«i 

on  skin  currents,  494 

on  work  of  heart,  260 

"sound-picture  "  theories  of, 708 

variation  in  nerve  action,  162 
Wander  cells,  82 
Water-hammer  pulse,  208 
Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  ib. 

velocity  of,  id. 
Weber-Fedmer  law,  758 
Weber's  experiment  on  velocity  of  blood-flow,  288 

on  heart-^)eats,  252 
Weber's  paradox,  116, 118 
Weigert's  method,  645, 784 
Weissmann's  germ  plasm,  895 
Werthelmer's  investigations  into  panoreatic  score* 

tion,  517 
Wharton's  Jelly,  88 
WhOT^  protein,  479 

White  corpuscles.    Su  Blood-corpuscles,  white; 
and  Lymph-corpuscles. 

emigration  of,  800 
White  fibroKsartilage,  89, 40 

fibrous  tissue,  80,  81 

spot,  810 
Widal's  reaction,  474 
Wolfilan  bodies,  888 

duct,  886 

ridge,  874 
Wooldrldge's  method  of  preparing  tlssue-fibrino- 

gen,  428 
Word-oentres,  805 
Worms,  circulatory  system  In,  288 
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